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PREFATORY  NOTE 


THIRD  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  Bible  Hand-Book  haa  met  with  so  general  favor  and 
has  been  ao  largely  introduced  as  a  text-book  into  Theological 
Schools,  thsit  the  publisher  Is  encouraged  to  spare  no  pains  to 
correct  and  improve  it.  In  the  present  edition,  an  effort  haa 
been  made  not  only  to  correct  all  known  errors  in  typo- 
graphy, and  in  the  Scripture  referencesi,  but  also  sooli  state- 
ments as  criticism  has  proved  to  be  uafonnded,  or  to  require 
modification.  A  few  notes  have  a!so  been  appended,  nume^-al 
references  to  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  text  Additional 
matter,  and  the  d  t  h         t     as  p      ticable  to  do 

so,  have  been        !    J  d        b      k  t 

Tliese   inipro  t     t  m  t    m  ntion  here   ia 

detail,    place  tl  it        f  al  f  the   English, 

and  if  all  prev  A  d  t  '^     S  stions  as  to 

future  emendat  d        p        m     t     w  11  be   gratefully 

received  from  ti  tl     b     k      Tl  y  be  addressed 

to  the  publishe  t    t!      R        P    f  F  S.  Hoyt,  of 

Delaware,    Ohi      ly      1  t     f  t!  tions  in  this 

edition  have  be      m  d      A  k        1  ig        t  due  to  Rev. 

M.  B.  GsiER,  D  D  It  f  tl  P  6y  »  aod  to  Pro- 
fessor F.  D,  Hemenway,  A.m.,  of  the  Garret  Biblical  In- 
atitut  ,  and  others,  for  valuable  critieisma  and  suggestions, 

K.  B. — The  corrections  introduced  into  the  text  of  the 
Himd-Book  rendered  the  multiplication  of  Notes  unneces- 
sai'v-  The  few,  which  are  appended,  are  purposely  limited 
to  Part  First. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  are  intended  as  an  introduction  to  th» 
study  of  Scripture,  and  are  written  witli  the  view  of  tieing 
used  by  all  classes  of  intelligent  readers.  On  a  first  perusal 
by  younger  readers,  it  ia  suggested  that  the  sections  marked 
(■)  in  the  table  of  contents,  be  omitted,  together  with  auch 
paragraphs  as  may  be  thought  too  abstruse.  The  attempt  to 
adapt  the  work  to  l>oth  young  and  advanced  students,  renders 
Buch  a  selection  at  the  outset  desirable ;  and  the  whole  liaa 
been  written  bo  as  to  make  the  portions  read,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, easily  intelligible  and  complete  in  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  who  wish  to  consult  the  book  on  partic- 
ular subjects — as  on  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  or  on 
the  proof  of  particular  doctrines — can  easily  do  bo  by  the 
help  of  the  Index. 

If  any  wish  to  connect  the  study  of  these  pages  with  the 
study  of  Theological  Science  generally,  he  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing classification  important. 

Theology  is  Exegetical,  Historical,  Systematic,  and  Pas. 

toral : — 
Under  the  head  of  Exegetical  Theology  are  placed — ■ 
PttiLOLOQY,  or  the  study  of  the  languages  of  Scripture,  with  thair 

eognata  dialects,  see  Ch.  I.  Ssca:  2,  4;  Gh.  IV.  Sec.  5. 
Cbiticism,  which  aims  first  to  eatablish  a  oorreot  test,  and  secondly, 

to  ezplain  the  pecaUsrities  of   tha  style,  etc.,  of   the  several 

boobs,  sea  Cli.  I.  Sees.  1,  3,  5, 6 ;  Ch.  VI,  Sec,  1,  and  Introductiont 

to  Pent.,  Gospels,  Epistles,  etc. 
BEKMEHEUTica,  Or  the  theory  and  prMtics  of  Intorpretition,  Ch.  I. 

S«o.  8  i  Ch,  IV.,  and  Ch.  VL 
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Under  the  liead  of  Histobicaj,  Theology  are  placed — 
AECHa;oi:Oi5T,  with  its  two  divisions ;     Siblical  Arctieologj,  which 
treats  of  ancientcustom?,  etc.,  BBS  Oh.  IV.  See. 6,  and  £cc?Bsiosit- 
cal,  which  treats  of  the  opiaioas  of  early  Jewish  and  Chriatian 
sects  Snd  writers,  sea  Ch.  IV.  Sec.  6 ;  Part  II.  Ch.  IV.  Sec.  2 ;  Ch. 
IV.  Sao.  1:  Ch.  VII.  Sen.  1. 
HisTOBT  OF  DocTEiKE,  of  which  this  Tolume  does  not  treat. 
Under  the  head  of  Systematic  Theology  are  placed — 
DoaMATio  THEoioaT,  which  treats  of  matters  of  faith,  etc. 
PuiOTioAL  Teeoloqt,  which  treatfl  of  practice. 

See  Chaps.  III.,  V.,  VII. ,  and  Introduction  to  Cor.,  Eomans,  «te. 
Under  the  head  of  Pastokal  Theology  are  placed — 
EoMiLETlcs,  of   which  this  Toloma  treafe    but  indirectly,   sea 

Ch.  VII. 
The  Pastoeai,  Care  and  EccLEaiAsncAi,  Law,  of  which  nothing 
is  said  here. 
The  Evidence  of  Christiakity,  and  the  External 
IIiBTOEY  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  are  distinct  branches  of 
inquiry.    Of  the  first,  the  following  pages  treat  at  some  length, 
Chap.  I.  Sec  1 :  Chap.  II.  Sac'  1-4,  etc. 

To  some  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  this  list,  this  Tolume 
is  only  an  introductioB  intended  to  guide  the  advanced  reader 
to  larger  works;  but  on  most  it  will  be  found  sufficently  fuU 
to  enable  earnest-minded  inquirers  to  study  and  master  the 
evidenceSi  facts,  and  doctrines  of  Scripture  for  themselves. 
Its  aim  is  to  teach  men  to  understand  and  appreciate  The 
Bible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  such  information  on 
ancient  literature  and  liistory  as  may  aid  the  work  of  general 
.  iucation  among  al'  classea. 
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THE  BIBLE  HAND-BOOK. 


King  figure,  tha  "eaptiye  daughter  of  ZLon,-  in  an 
atdtade  of  dejactioD.  Tha  emperor  stends  by,  holding  a  iMice,  and  with  his  toot 
on  a  helmat.    Judtea  capta  (Judiea  talteu);  S.  C.  (bj  deorae  of  the  Senate). 

INTRODUCTORY. 

"I  UB8  the  Scriptures  not  as  an  arsenal  to  be  reaorted  to  only  for  arms 
and  weapons  .  .  .out  as  a  matchleas  temple,  where  I  delight  «>  oOntem- 
plate  the  beauty,  the  symmetrj,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structure; 
and  to  increase  my  awe  and  excite  my  devotion  to  the  Deity  there 
ureaehed  and  adored."— Boyle  :  On  the  SIn/U  of  Scripture,  3d  obj.  8. 

"  Scarcely  can  wo  fii  our  eyes  npon  a  single  passage  in  this  wonderful 
book  which  has  not  afforded  comfort  ot  instruction  to  thousands,  and 
been  met  with  tears  of  penitential  sorrow  or  grateful  joy  drawn  from 
eyofl  that  will  weep  no  more." — Patsob  :  The  Bible  above  all  Prke, 

*Thia  lamp,  from  off  the  ererlasting  liiron^ 
Matey  took  down,  and  in  ttio  niglS  of  time 
Slnoi  easting  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow, 


1.  EvEK  as  a  literary  composition,  the  aacred  Scripturea 
form  the  most  remarlialilQ  book  tJie  world  has  ever  .^.j^^  ^Ma- 
Been.     Thsy  are  of  all  writings  the  most  aiiciyut.  i'a'ji"''is. 
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THE   BIBLE— now    TO   LE   STUDIED. 


Ttey  contain  a  record  of  events  of  tin*  deepest  invereafc.  The 
liistory  of  their  influence  is  tile  history  of  civilization  and 
happiness.  The  wisest  and  best  of  mankind  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  their  power  as  an  instrument  of  enlightenment  aad  of 
holiness ;  and  having  been  prepared  by  "  men  of  Grod  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"' to  reveal  "the 
only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,"*  they 
have  on  this  ground  the  strongest  claims  upon  our  attentive 
and  reverential  regard. 

The  use  of  a  hand-book  of  Scripture  requires  one  or  two 
cautions,  which  both  writers  and  readers  need  to  keep  before 

2.  First.  We  are  not  to  contempiats  this  glorioua  fabric  of 
To  be  stud-  Divine  truth  as  spectators  only.  It  is  not  our  busi- 
fofthand  iness  to  stand  before  Scripture  and  admire  it;  hut 
obedienee,  ^  stand  within,  that  we  may  believe  and  obey  it. 
In  the  way  of  inward  communion  and  obedience  only  shall 
we  see  the  beauty  of  its  treasures.  It  yields  them  to  none 
but  the  loving  and  the  humble:  We  must  enter  and  unite 
ourselves  with  that  which  we  would  know,  before  we  can 
know  it  more  than  in  name," 

3.  Secondly.  Nor  must  the  study  of  a  help  to  Scripture  be 
All  helps  of  confounded  with  the  study  of  Scripture  itself  Such 
liieyieadio  helps  may  teach  ua  to  look  at  truth  so  as  to  see  Its 
iBwif.  "  position  and  proportions,  but  it  is  the  entrance  of 
truth  alone  which  gives  light.  The  road  we  are  about  to 
travel  may  prove  attractive  and  pleasing,  but  its  great  attrac- 
tion is  its  end.  It  leads  to  the  "wells  of  salvation."  To 
suppose  that  the  journey,  or  the  sight  of  the  living  water — 
perhaps,  even  of  the  place  whence  it  springs — will  quench 
our  thirst,  is  to  betray  most  mournful  self-deceit  or  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance.  Our  aim — "  the  sabbath  and  port  of  our 
labors" — is  to  make  more  clear  and  itopresaive  the  Book  ol 
God,  "the  god  of  books, "*■  as  one  cdlls  it, — the  Bible  itself. 


i.  17. 


"Johnivii.  3;  Pa.  lii 
•I  The  Synagogue,  Ko.  uj. 
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4.  The  names  by  which  this  volume  is  distini^i 
Bot  wanting  to  significance.  It  ia  called  the  Bible,  jj^n^^g^ 
or  the  booh,  from  the  Greek  word  |3ie^Q!,  hook,  a  TueBiBiI 
name  given  originally  (like  liber  in  Latin)  to  the  inner  bark 
of  the  linden,  or  teil-tree,  and  afterwards  to  the  bark  of  the 
papyrus,  the  materials  of  which  early  books  were  sometimea 
made.    [Bible^  is  directly  from  gi^^las,  little  books}. 

It  is  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (thai  is,  covenant 
or  appointment),  the  term  by  whioh  God  was  pleased  o,d„na^g„ 
to  indicate  the  relation  or  settled  arrangement  be- 
tween himself  and  his  people.  The  term  vi 
the  relation  itself"  and  afterwards  to  the  books  in  which  the 
records  of  the  relation  are  contained. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  Old  Testament  was  called  "The  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings."      Sometimes  the^g^„ 
Writings,  or'(as  the  Greek  name  is)  the  Sagwgrapha  *^*p^|^^ 
were  called,  from  the  first  book  under  the  divieion,  Wntinga. 
the  Psalms.'' 

Wtat  books  were  included  ia  these  divisions  we  gather 
from  ancient  Jewish  authorities.*  JoHephus  reckons  two-and- 
twenty  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,' and  the  whole 
may  be  thus  divided  ;— 

(1.)  Tha  five  boobs  of  Moaes,  [.Tiin  Torfl.h]:  the  Law. 

(2.)  The  Prophets,  [b-'Ni??  Nebiim];— including 

(a.)  The  historical  division  ta-^D-iiDx;!  C 
samely — 

1.  Joshua. 

2.  Judges  and  Ruth. 
S.  Samuel,  1  and  2. 

4.  Kings,  1  and  2. 

5.  Chronicles,  1  and  2. 


).  Nebiim  Eishoniiu, 

6.  Daniel. 

7.  Ezra  and  Wehemiah. 

8.  Esther. 

9.  Job. 


:iriv.  T;  2  Kings 
s  disposition,  or  a  \ 


xiii.  2:  2Cor.  iii.  6-14. 
ill;  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  i 

Gen.  S2i.  27-32:  xivi.  28 

;/.e  Cojion  1158], 


in  classic 
n  eqnivB- 
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(5.)  The  Prophets,  properly  so  called,  B'^iinriN  nisf^^,    Nehiim 
Acharonim ; 
10.  Igaiah,  H.  Jeremiah  and  Lameiitationa. 

12.  Ezekiel.  13.  The  twelve  minor  Prophets. 

(3.)  And  the  Hagiographa,  n-'n^ni  Oethubim,  namely— 

The  Paalms,  the  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
Eeclesiastea. 
In  modern  copies  the  following  are  also  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa : — ■ 

Job,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah  and  Chronicles. 
And  this  is  the  arrangement  now  in  use  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  terms.  "  the  Scripture,"'  "  the  Soriptures,""  "  The  Holy 
Boripturea,"' are  also  applied  in  the  Bible  itself  to 
nmaes.  the  sacred  books;  as  is  the  expression,  "  the  oracles 
of  God ;""  though  this  last  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  the 
place  where,  under  the  old  dispensation,  the  will  of  God  was 
revealed.'  "  The  Law"  *  and  "-the  Prophets"'  are  each  em- 
ployed, and  sometimes  unitedly*  by  a  common  figure  of  speech, 
to  designate  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  sacred  "writings  were  sometimes  called  the  canon  of 
^  ,  Scripture,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  straight 
sciipiure.  ^odi,  and  hence  a  rule  or  law,  Gal.  vi.  16 :  Phil.  iii.  16, 
This  term  was  employed  in  the  early  age  of  Christianity  with 
some  indefiniteneae,  though  generally  denoting  a  standard  of 
opinion  and  practice.  From  the  time  of  Origen,  however,  it 
has  been  applied  to  the  books  which  are  regarded  by  Chria- 
tia,na  as  of  Divine  authority.  The  Bible,  therefore,  is  the  canon, 
that  is,  the  authoritative  standard  of  religion  and  morality, 
5.  But  of  all   titles,  the  "word  of  God"  is  perhaps  the  moat 


•  JoKn  I.  35 :  Jaa.  iv.  5.  »  Luke  x. 

'  Eom.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  ^  Acta  vii 
■  1  Kings  viii.  6 :  2  Chron  iv.  20 ;  Ps.  3 
'Mat.  V.  18:  John  i.  34:  1  Cor.  liv.  2 
<  Uat.  z.iwi.  66 :  Acta  ui.  18-21 :  xsviii 
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impressive  and  complete.     It  is  sufficient  to  justify  Theword 
tlie  faith  of  the  feeblest  Ckristian,  and  it  gathers  up  "'  ^''^■ 
all  that  the  most  earnest  search  can  unfold.     We  may  say 
more  at  large  what  this  title  involves,  but  more  than  this  we 
oannot  say.    It  teaches  ca  to  regard  the  Bible  OS  the  ittteranoa 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  lova. 


budded," 
year,"  i.  < 

on  the  other  the 
!.0fSimoa)i8wri 

"pot  of  manQa."    Tha  ins 
V'snd  "JeroKslem  tha  H( 
tten  over  tha  pot  of  manna. 

ily."  Tha 

CHAPTER    I. 

OS   THE   QENUINEBBSS   OF   SCEIPTUHB :    OE  THE  BIBLE.  AS 
INSPiaED   MBK  WROTE   IT. 

"  The  integrity  of  the  records  of  the  Christian  faith  is  anbatantiated 
by  eyidenca,  in  a  tenfold  proportion  more  yarioas,  copious  and  con- 
clusive than  that  which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  any  otter  ancieut 
writing."— laiAO  TiTLoa. 

Sec,  1. — Gbntjineness  Defined  And  Proved. 
6.  If  a  MS-  of  each  book  of  the  Eihle^n  the  author's  hand- 
writing were  atill  extant,  and  if  the  fact  of  its  being  j^uing 
such  could  be  prayed,  every  copy  that  agreed  with  '^^  ^'"''• 
the  MS.  would  he  perfectly  genuine.     There  are  now,  how- 
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ever,  no  sach  aatographa  of  any  ancient  books;  and  yet  tliero 
are  circumstancea  attending  the  preservation  and  transmission 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures,  wMch  prove  their  genuineness 
with  nearly  as  much' certainty  as  if  the  first  copies  were  still 
in  Qsistence. 

7.  [A  MS.,  or  book,  whethoi-  anonymone  or  written  by  tTie  perann 
Genuine-  wliOES  name  it  bears,  or  by  one  usin^  an  aas-mood  niii  o 
nenadenned  qj.  tjtig^  j,  genuine,  (1.)  If  wl]1ta^er  it  ifiirma  m  respect 
to  the  authorship  of  it  is  true;  and  (2)  If  its  teit  m  all  niBteml 
points  remaine  aa  it  proceeded  from  the  author  If  the  text  baB  been 
miitBtially  changed,  it  is  oortapt.  If  ita  atateraenta  in  r«ap«ot  to 
authorahip  are  false,  the  MS.  or  book  is  apnriona,  or  forged.3] 

8.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  Scripture  is  much 
simplified  by  the  invention  of  printing.  That  art 
fixes  the  dates  of  boolts,  and  by  multiplying  copies 
and  editions  secures  the  text  from  corruption.     Aa 

printed  books  cannot  be  altered  by  the  pen,  any  material 
change  of  the  test  becomes  impossible  or  nugatory.  The 
MSS.  of  printed  books  are  now  committed  therefore  without 
fear  of  ialsification  "to  the  immortal  custody  of  the  press." 

9.  There  are  still  extant,  for  example,  printed  copies  of  the 
-  (_H        ^^^  Testament  in  Hebrew,  dated  Soncino,  A.  D. 

copies  of  1488,  and  Brescia,  A.  D.  1494.  A  copy  of  the  year 
S^I'a.'d.  1488  is  in  the  library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  is  the  identical  copy 
(dated  1494)  from  which  Luther  made  his  German  translation. 
There  are  extant  also  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
dated  Basle,  1516,  edited  by  Erasmus,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
dated  Alcala  or  Oomplutum(in  Spain),  1514.  On  being  com- 
pared with  each  other,  and  with  modern  editions,  these  copies 
are  found  to  agree  in  the  main.  Ttey,  therefore,  prove  by  a 
single  step,  the  existence  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  15tb  cen- 
tury. They  prove,  also,  that  the  text  of  modern  editions  has 
not  been  materially  inapaired  during  the  last  350  years. 

10.  These  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament  which  are 
Taitus  founded  upon  a  very  partial  examination  of  MSS, 
Keosptai.  form  thg  basis  of  the  Received  Text.  The  first 
edition  of  that  tflxt  was  printed  in  1624,  by  Elzevir.    Besidea 
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tie  two  editions  just  named,he  liad  tlie  advantage  of  consulting 
the  editions  of  Stephens  (Paris,  1546),  and  of  Eeza  (Gen.  1565), 
but  did  not  introduce  from  them  many  important  readings. 

11.  At  the  time  these  volumes  were  printed,  there  wern 
MS.  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  most  of  the  public  j^^^Oie 
librari^  of  Europe.  They  form,  with  the  writings  s^'^'g"/'^^; 
of  the  Fathers,  or  of  other  ecclesiastical  authors  of  J^'^^^^^j.^ 
the  middle  ages,  the  bulk  of  most  Ubrary  catalogues 

of  the  15th  century.  Dr.  Kennicott  collated  630  of  these  MSS. 
for  his  critical  edition  of  the  mbrew  Bible.  Be  Rossi  collated 
734  more.  And  upwards  of  600  MSS.  ha^e  been  examined 
for  recent  editions  of  the  GreeU  Testament.    (§  §  59.  75.) 

12.  In  the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  twenty,  or 
ten  MSS.  are  deemed  amply  sufficient  to  form  an  ^^^p^^^ 
accurate  text:  fifteen  MSS.  of  Herodotus  are  known  ^.^tonum- 
to  critics,  of  which  the  most  ancient  belongs  to  the  Mmo^ 
10th  century:  and  this  is  a  fair  average  of  the  an- 
cient MSS.  of  classic  authors.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  advantage  in  this  respect  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the 
Scriptures.     The  number  of  MSS.  has  afforded  ample  pro- 
vision for  restoring  the  text  to  its  original  purity,  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  absolute  security  against  extensive  cor- 
ruptions. 

13.  The  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  now  estant,  were 
most  of  them  written  between  the  years  A.D.  1000  ^  ^5,,^. 
and  A,  D.  1457.*  Some,  however,  belong  to  the  8th  ^s-™-*"' 
and  gth  centuries,  among  which  are  two  of  the  MSS. 

(Nos,  634,  503),  lately  in  the  po^ession  of  M.  de  Rossi,  by 
whom  the  various  readings  they  contain  were  puhhshed. 
The  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Septuagint,  or 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old,  are  eariier  still.  The  Alexan- 
drian M8.''{Codex  Alexandrinus,  called  A  by  Wetatem,  Gries- 
bach,  and  other  critics),  now  in  the  Britieh  Museum,  compris- 
ing,  in  four  volumes,  small  folio,  both  Old  and  Hew  Testaments, 
must  have  been  written  in  ihe  first  half  of  the  5th  century. 
The  Vatican  MS.  (called  B),  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
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Vatican,"  at  Rome,  belongs  to  tKe  4th,  &b  does  [also  the  Cod. 
Sinaiticus'f  (»),  at  St.  Peteraburgh  obtained  by  Tischendorf, 
from  tbe  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai,  1859  ;  doubt- 
leea  the  beat  of  the  New  Teatament  MSS]-  The  Oodei  Regiua, 
or  Ephrfemi  (0),  bo  called  from  the  author  whose  works  were 
written,  over  it,  the  parchment  being  what  is  called  a  rescript 
(or  "  twice- written,"  in  Greek  palimpsest,  or  "rubbed  again,") 
belongs  to  the  6th  century.  The  Codex  Bezse  (D),  given  by 
tiie  reformer  Beza  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  belongs 
(in  the  opinion  of  Wetatein)  to  the  5th  century ;  critics  who 
give  it  least  antiquity  asfligning  it  to  the  6th  or  7th. 

14.  A  Virgil  in  the  Vatican  claims  an  antiquity  as  high  aa 

the  4th  century;  but  generally  the  MSS.  of  the  clae- 
with  MSS.    sics  belong  to  periods  between  the  10th  and  the  15th 

centuries.  In  antiquity,  therefore,  as  in  numbers, 
they  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  MSS.  of  Scriptures. 

15.  As  we  reach  the  time  of  the  earliest  MSS.  of  the  Scrip- 
tad        turea,  another  kind  of  evidence  presents  itself  no 

froinaorip-  less  impressive  I  namely,  the  quotations  of  Scripture, 
eieaiaatioai  and  references  to  it,  which  are  found  in  the  writinga 
Their  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  in  the  Rabbinical  para- 

phrases. The  referencea  of  olaasio  authors  one  to 
another,  though  sufficient  to  establiah  the  antiquity  of  the 
works  quoted  from,  form  a  very  inadequate  provision  for  cor- 
recting the  test  of  each.  They  are  generally  in  the  way  of 
alluaion  only  to  sorhe  fact  or  passage.  Even  when  the  refer- 
ences are  more  pointed,  they  are  generally  so  loosely  taade 
as  to  be  of  little  critical  value.  In  quotations  from  the  Scrip- 
ture the  case  is  entirely  different.  They  are  generally  made 
with  the  utmost  care,  the  very  words  of  the  Sacred  writers 
being  introduced,  and  forming  the  subject  of  lengthened  dis- 
cussion, or  of  important  practical  teaching. 

16.  Looking  first  at  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  we 

have  in  the  5th  century  the  writings  of  Theodoret 
In  Cent.  of  Cyprus,  in  Syria,  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  on 
"~^         most  of  the  Old  TMtament.    Stili  earlier,  Cyril  of 
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AJexandria  wrote  on  the  Pioptets  i 
mtury,  Olirysostom.  wrote  commentaiie 


a  John.  In  the  -ith 
on  the  whole  of  the 
New  Teatament.  To  tlie  same  centirj  belong  also  the  writ- 
ings of  Gregory  of  Nyss'i,  In  the  2d  ■ind  3d  centuries,  we 
have  the  writings  of  Ougen  and  Theophilus,  of  Antioch: 
fragments  of  each  remain  (though  the  second,  in  Latin  only), 
and  are  often  quoted  hy  later  writers  In  the  2d  century,  we 
have  the  writings  dso  of  Iien'eua  an  i  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria. Kot  leas  importa  t  are  the  writings  of  Jerome,  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  fei.npture  in  the  4th  century.  To  the 
same  century  helong  also  the  vol  jminous  writings  of  Augus- 
tine.    For  EU  complete  list,  see  page  107. 

These  are  a  few  only  of  the  authors  of  the  early  age  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  not  less  than  one  hundred  NamiMrr>f 
and  eighty  ecclesiastical  writers  (whose  works  are  '^'"'"' '°"" 
Btill  estant),  are  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  intro- 
duced ;  and  so  numerous  are  they,  that  from  the  works  of 
those  who  flourished  before  the  7th  century,  the  whole  te:ft 
of  the  New  Testament  (it  has  been,  justly  said)  might  have 
been  recovered,  even  if  the  originals  had  since  pe^rished.  The 
experiment  was  tried  by  Dr.  Bentley,  and  he  confirms  this 
statement. 

17  A  similar  process  of  investigation  into  the  Hebrew  test 
carries  us  to  the  era  of  our  Lord.  The  Targum,  or  Tareun,, 
interpretation  of  Onkelos,  translates  the  Pentateuch  into  Chal- 
daic  Hebrew  (though  of  the  purest  order),  and  was  written 
[in  the  lat  century  after  Christ.]  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  on 
the  Prophets  and  historical  books  was  written  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  4th  century,  Joseph 
the  Blind  wrote  a  Targum  on  the  Hagiographa ;  and  a  little 
later,  various  similar  versions  of  other  parts  of  Scripture  were 
published.^  These  Targums,  ten  in  all,  are  of  great  value  in 
determining  the  test  of  Scripture,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
very  literal  paraphrases  of  the  original  Hebrew.* 

IS  To  corroborata  this  evideuco  of  the  correctness  of  tbn 
NiwTestame  it.  acd   o  carry  sfl  furth«  back  the  evidence 
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on  the  old,  we  have  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Soriptures, 
v'eraiona  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Century,  3.  versloii  of  the  Bible  into  the 
8th™enwry^'^'"'°''^'  or  old  Euasian  language  (of  great  critictj 
luihsiBti  value),  was  published.  In  the  6th  century  was  com- 
pleted a  version  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Georgian.  In  the 
5th,  a  version  into  Armenian,  under  the  care  of  Miesrob,  the 
inventorof  the  Armenian  alphabet:  in  the  4tb  one  into  Gothic, 
under  Ulphilaa.  In  the  Sd  and  4th  centuries,  all  the  New 
Testament,  and  part  of  the  Old,  were  translated  into  the 
Copto-Mempbitic,  the  language  of  Lower  Egypt, — the  Oopts 
being  Egyptian  Christians :  and  also  into  Sahidic  (or  The- 
baic), the  language  of  Upper  Egypt,  In  the  4th  centtiry  a 
translation  was  made  into  Ethiopic,  the  language  spoken  in 
Ethiopia,  the  country  of  Candaoe  and  the  modern  Abyssinia. 
Several  of  these  versions  were  made  from  the  Septnagint, 
some  from  the  Syriac,  and  a  few  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

Tho  Peshito  (or  literal)  Syriac  version  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Peahiio.  Greek 'Scriptures  belongs  probably  to  the  2nd  century. 
It  was  in  general  use  among  the'  Syrian  churches  in  the  year 
378,  and  is  ften  quoted  by  Ephrsemthe  Syrian  as  the  version 
generally  received,  and  so  ancient  as  to  require  frequent  ex- 
planation. The  true  Philoxenian,  or  New  Syrian,  belongs  to 
the  6th  century  and  the  Haraclean  (commonly  called  the 
Philnxeniin)  to  the  7th  Both  veisions  take  their  name  from 
the  pei-sons  under  whose  santtion  they  were  made.  The 
Peshito  being  as  its  name  imphes,  very  liisral,  is  of  great 
value  m  determining  the  original  text,  (g  11). 

Nor  for  this  purpose  la  the  Vulgate  itself  of  small  import- 
ViiigBifl  ance.  The  text  it  contains  was  made  by  Jerome 
[between  382  aicd  405].  Part  of  it,  including  the  Wew  Testa- 
ment, he  took  from  an  older  Latin  version,  called  the  old 
Italic,  which  is  qaoted  by  TerLuUian  in  the  year  220;  but  the 
greater  part  be  himself  translated  from  the  original  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  version  was  gradually  adopted  by  the 
Latin  Church,  and  was  the  first  book  ever  printed.  The  pre- 
eent  test  is  very  corrupt,     [See  Bib.  Die,  Art.  Vu-ljate.l 
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Still  more  ancient  than  most  of  these  are  the  v 
the  Old  Testament  by  Symmaehua,  Aquila,  Theo-  ereek 
dotion,  and  the  Seventy.  The  ■whole  were  in  the  ''^^""^ 
hands  of  Origen  in  the  year  228  A.  D.,  and  were  used  hy  him 
in  revising  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished them  all,  with  the  Hebrew  test  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
letters,  in  what  was  hence  called  his  Hexapla,  or  sis-columned 
Bible.  The  version  of  Aquila  was  made  about  the  year  160 
for  the  use  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr 
(A,D.  160)  and  Irenteua  {A.D.  176),  It  ia  extremely  literal, 
and  was  read  by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues.  The  version 
of  Theodotion  appeared  about  the  same  time,  and  is  quolnd 
by  the  same  authors.  The  version  of  Symmachus  is  o£  later 
date,  and  is  expressed  in  plain,  elegant  language,  without 
being  a  literal  translation.  These  throe  texts  are  now  lost, 
but  their  important  variations  are  preserved  in  the  Hexa- 
plarian  text  of  the  Seventy,  published  by  Montfaucon  at 
Paris,  1713. 

The  version  of  the  Seventy  (so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  num- 
ber of  translators  supposed  to  have  teen  engaged  Septiu^jnt 
in  making  it)  is  the  moat  ancient  of  all.  It  has  generally 
been  received  hy  both  Jews  and  Christiana;  ia  more  frequently 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament  than  the  Hebrew;  and  was  in 
common  use  both  in  the  Synagogues  and  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian churches.  The  first  reference  to  it  ia  by  Aristobulus,  who 
lived  in  the  2d  century  before  Chriat.  The  moat  probable 
date  of  the  beginning  of  the  translation  ia  about  the  year  2S5 
B.  0.,  when  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  were 
kings  of  Egypt,'  [and  completed  by  150  B.  C] 

19.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  in  the  lat  century  of  the  Christian  era  (and  in        Koi^uit 

•  Hody  (on  tlis  authority  of  Clement  and  Euaebins),  Usher,  Walton, 
Eichhom,  and  others,  do  not  materially  differ  in  the  data  they  assign 
to  it.  Some  (De  Wette  and  others)  suppose  that  it  was  written  by 
different  authors  and  at  different  times :  thoagh  it  is  agreed  mat  tlia 
wbole  WM  extant  in  the  time  of  the  eoi  o'  Siraoh,  B.  C.  13a 
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th  f  til    Old  Teatament,  two  centuries  earlier),  there 

xist  d       i  w        known  throughout  the  Roman  world  boolrr 
1    d  th     S        i  Scriptures,  written  by  inspired  men,  and 
th  t  th     p  t  test  of  the  Bible  is  identical  with  the  text 

wl     h  th       b    t.    contained. 

G  Th  marka  apply  without  exception  to  the  books 

f  th     Old  Teatament,  and  to  twenty  out  of  the 

t        ty    even  of  the  New.     These  twenty  are  the 

f       G-    pela,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  {except 

th  1 1    the  Hebrews),  and  the  first  Epistles  of  John 

d  P  t         Tl     e  twenty  books  were  universally  received  aa 

^  d  w  re  therefore  called  Homologoumena  (i.  e. 

k    wl  d^  d)     The  other  seven  books  were  disputed  for  a 

t  m    by  p    ii  il  r  churches,  and  were  therefore  styled  Anti- 

,   (or   disputed).     After  a  deliberate   examination, 

they  were  at  last  received  aa  genuine,  the  very 

delay  proving  the  closeness  of  the  scrutiny  which  their  claima 

liad  undergone. 

21.  Decisive  as  these  facts  are,  they  give  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  amount  of  Jiroof  of  which  the  genuineness 
of  the  Scriptures  is  susceptible.  The  MSS.  are  in- 
numerable. They  belong  to  all  ages;  and  many  of 
them  are  very  ancient.  They  have  been  kept  for  centuries  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  under  the  custody  of  opposing  sects, 
and.  in  circumatances  that  made  extenaive  or  important  aiterar 
tions  impossible.  The  poaaeasora  of  theae  MSS.  deemed  them 
of  the  highest  value,  and  profeased  to  live  under  the  influence 
of  the  truths  contained  in  them.  Copyists  preserved  them  with 
the  utmost  reverence,  counting  every  letter  of  every  book, 
and  registering  the  very  tittles  of  the  law.  How  remarkable, 
how  decisive  as  an  evidence  of  Divine  care,  that  while  all  tlie 
libraries  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  containing  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  have  been  examined,  all  ancient  versions 
extant  compared,  the  MSS.  of  all  countries  from  the  3d  to  the  ■ 
i6th  century  collated,  the  commentaries  of  all  the  Fathers 
again  and  again  investigated,  nothing  haa  been  discovered, 
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set  aside  any  im- 

TMa  negativa 

diifer  from  tlie 

ample  recompense 

.  devoted  to  these 


not  even  a  single  geaenil  reading  whicK  a 
portant  passage  titherto  received  as  genui 
conclusion,  that  our  Bible  does  not  e. 
Bible  of  the  Primitive  Ciiurc!h,is  indeed  a 
for  ail  the  labor  and  time  wbicb  have  be* 
pursuits. 

22.  To  give  the  reader  a  just  conception  of  the  expression 
that  our  Bible  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the     Eflfeetof   . 
Bible  of  the  Primitive  Church,  we  may  notice  what     readinEis. 
the  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament  involve. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  for  esample,  which  contains 
433  verses,  there  are  at  most  four  passages,  the  mean-  j._;jfip  („ 
ing  of  which  in  modified  bv  readings  which  Griesbaoh  Eumuna. 
deems  of  weight : — 

In  ch.  vii.  6,  for  "  that  being  dead  in  which  we  were  held,"  he  reads 
"We  beinff  dead  to  thai  in  which  we  were  held:"  a  difference  in  tli9 
original  between  o  and  e.     Bd  some  editions  of  the  tes.  reo. 

In  oh.  xi.  6,  he  omita  the  latter  half  of  the  verse. 

In  ch  xii.  11,  he  reads  "  time"  for  "  Lord ;"  aif  for  vfi. 

In  ch.  xvL  5,  he  reads  the  first  fruits  of  Asia  for  Achaia. 

These  are  the  only  corrections  that  affect  the  sense,  and  they 
are  all  unimportant.  To  make  them  he  examined  all  the  prin- 
cipal MSS.  already  named,  110  others,  and  30  from  Mount 
Attoa  eoDated  by  Matthffli,  who  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Russia  and  Asia  for  this  purpose. 

Is  Galatians  the  important  corrections  are  three     Episiieio 

,     ,  Galatians. 

In  ch.  iv.  17,  for  you  in  the  second  clause  be  reads  iM;  a  change  in 
the  original  of  one  latter. 
In  ch.  iv.  36,  ho  omita  the  word  "  all." 
In  ch.  V.  19,  ha  omita  the  word  "adultery." 

Corrections  which  mahe  no  difference  in  the  sense, 

In  the  7959  verses  of  the  New  Testament  there  are  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  various  readings  of  great  impor-  i,j„ 
tance,  and  these  affect  not  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  Tasiament 
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but  only  the  number  of  proof  passages  in  whicli  the  doctrines 


The  important  various  readings  sanctioned  by  Griesba^;h  are 
tlie  following  :— 

la  AefB  viii.  37,  he  omita  tlia  versa. 

Itt  Acts  ii.  6,  he  omita  the  firat  part  of  the  veree. 

In  Aeia  xx.  28,  for  "the  chnroh  of  God,"  he  reads  "  the  church  of 
the  Lord,"  a,  change  depending  on  one  letter  K  for  ©. 

In  Phil.  IT.  13,  foe  "through  Ghrist,"  he  reads  "  through  JSim." 

In  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  for  "  God  manifeflt,"  ho  reads  "who  was:"  a  differ^ 
enoe  arising  from  the  supposed  omisaion  of  a  mark  in  one  of  the  two 
lutters  of  the  word — O  for  0. 

In  Jas.  ii.  18,  for  "bij  thy  works,"  he  reads  "without  thy  works,"  aa 
do  many  copies  of  the  English  version. 

In.  1  John  V.  7,  8,  he  omita  from  "in  heaven"  to  "in  earth." 

In  Jude  4.  he  omita  "  Qod." 

In  Eev.  viii,  13,  for  "angel,"  he  reads  "eagle." 

TbBse  corrections  are  all  sanctioned,  except  Aote  xx.  28,  and 
1  Tim.  iii,  16,  by  Scbola  and  Hahn,  In  these  two  passages 
loth  writers  agree  with  the  common  text,  as  they  do  much  more 
frequently  than  Griesbach  in  other  unimportant  readings. 

Several  of  tlie  readings  of  Griesbach,  though  not  theologically 
important,  removed  difficulties  from  the  present  text. 

23.  Of  the  Old  Testament,  a  careful  examiner  liaa  noted 
Qi^j  1314  various  readings  of  value.  Of  these,  566  are 
■jestamenf.  adopted  in  the  English  version;  147  of  the  whole 
affect  the  sense,  but  none  can  be  regarded  as  theologically  im- 
portant :  generally  they  correct  a  date  or  complete  the  sense. 
Gee  Hamilton's  Oodex  Criticus,  Lond.  1821. 

24,  The  writings  of  Terence  (six  pieces  only)  contain  30,000 

variations,  and  they  have  been  copied  many  timea 
less  frequently  than  the  New  Testament,  We  may 
well  acquiesce,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  Bengel,  who,  after 
laborious  research  into  these  topics,  wrote  to  his  scholar,  Eeuss, 
"  Eat  the  Scripture  bread  in  simplicity,  just  as  you  have  it,  and 
do  not  be  disturbed  if  here  and  there  you  find  a  grain  of  sand 
which  the  mill-stone  may  have  suffered  to  pass.     If  the  Holy 
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Sciipturea,  which  have  been  so  often  copied,  we 
without  vamtione,  this  would  he  so  great  a  miracle  that  feith 
in  them  would  be  no  longer  faith. .  I  am  astonished,  on  the 
contrary,  that  from  all  these  ttaoscriptions  there  has  not  resulted 
a  greater  number  of  varioua  readings."* 


But  many  expressions  have  already  heen  employed  which 
need  to  be  explained.  If  their  meaning  be  clear,  yet  is  there 
much  to  be  said  in  relation  to  them  before  the  reader  is  thor- 
oughly prepared  to  understand  all  they  involve.  The  geiherai 
conclusion  that  our  Bible  i&,  on  the  whole,  as  inspired  writers 
left  it,  is  undoubted ;  but  the  Bible-etiident  often  requires  ma- 
terials for  closer  ■  inquiry.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  original  .lauguagea  of  the  eacred  volume — 
Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  Greek — of  the  manuscripts,  versions, 
;3  of  the  sacred  test. 


Ieo.  2. — The  Oeigihal  Lahguages  of  Soeiptuue. — Ila- 

BEEW  AND   THE     ShEMITIC    LaHQTTAGES   GEHERALLY. 


25.  The  Hebrew  language,  in  which  nearly  all  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  written,  was  the  language  of  the  Hebrews 
or  Israelites  during  their  independence.     The  people 
themselves  were  known  among  other  nations  by  the  name  of 
Hebrews  and  Jewa,  not  by  the  name  of  Israelites. 
The  epithet  of  Hebrew,  however,  was  not  applied  to 
their  language  till  the  days  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  (B.  0. .  130.) 
It  occurs  first  in  the  Apocrypha,  where  it  means,  not  the  old 
Hebrew,  but  the  Aratofean,  or  Syro-Aram^an;     This  is  also  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  the  New  Testament,     Josephus  seema 
to  have  been  the  first  who  applied  the  lame  Hebrew  language 
(r^wffo-a  T«f  'Ej9;«i«i)  to  the  old  Hebrew,  and  this  is  the  uniform 
meaning  of  the  phrase'  in  his  writings.     The  Targums  call  the 
Hebrew  "the  holy  tongue,"  and  in  the.  Old  Testament  it  ia 

•Qiiotod  by  Giuaaen  in  liis  "  Theopnaustia."         'Sao  Prefac* 
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called  "the  language  of  CaEaan,"  or  "the  Jews'  laLgoage", 
Isa.  xix.  18:  xsivi.  13. 

26.  Tliat  the  Hebrew  language  was  tlie  eoiomon  tongue  of 


Canaan  and  Phcenioia  is  generally  admitted:  e 
"■  clnsion  Bopported  hy  severa!  facta. 


(1.)  The  Canaaniljah  names  of  personB-  and  places  meEtioned  in  Serip- 
ture  are  genuino  Hetrew,  as  Abimelech,  Meldiiiedefe.  Salein.&i!.. 

(2.)  Fragraenls  of  ffie  Phcenioian  and  Carthaginian  tongnes  -wliicli 
rtill  remain  on  ccrins  and  in  inHcriptioBs  ptesarved  in  RMnam  acd  Greefe 
writers,  are  Hebrew.  Angnatioe  and  Jerome  both  teetify,  moreover, 
tliat  the  CartliagiQian  epoken  in  their  time  was  made  up  oliieily  of 
Hebrew  words,  while  theie  is  evidence  that  Carthage  was  fonnded  by 
FlKBTiieiana,  wlio  left  Canaan  before  the  Jews  could  have  resided  long 
in  their  country, 

(3,)  The  silence  of  Scripture  reapeeting  any  difference  between  the 
language  of  Canaaniica  and  Hebrews  ia  also  remarkable.  Tbey  both 
dwelt  in  the  land,  and  yet  no  difference  of  speech  is  noticed,  though  the 
difference  between  the  language  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  (Psa.  lisxi. 
5 ;  csiv.  1)  is  noticed,  and  even  between  the  Hebrew  and  co^ate  lan- 
guages, as  in  the  case  of  the  Arajniean  used  by  the  AsByrians  (Isa. 
jxsvj.  11);  and  of  the  EBstern  Ararafeflu  used  by  the  Chaldees  (Jer.  v. 
15).  It  may  be  added  that  the  Hebrew  of  Abraham's  day  was  probably 
closely  aUied  to  the  original  tongue,  if  it  were  c<'t  itself  identical  with 
it.  This  conolasion  is  based  chiefly  on  the  proper  names  of  the  early 
cltisptei's  of  Genesis.  These  names  are  all  significant  in  Sebrett,  and  the 
meaning  in  that  tongue  always  eiplaina  the  reasons  why  they  were 
given.  See  Havernick's  Introduction  to  tiie  Old  Testament,  p.  134 ;  bm 
also  Oesenius's  Monnm.  Fhisnicia. 

27.  The  Hebrew,  oi  modem  Phcenician,  as  we  may  call  it, 
beloB^  to  the  Shemitio  family  of  langtiageB;  anditis  moat 
closely  connected  with  the  other  memhera  of  that  family,  both 
]n  matter  ami  in  form      The  other  membera  are  the  following: 

28  The  Aramajitn  Of  the  old  Aramsean,  as  spoken  while 
theHebiewwaa  a  living  tongue,  we  have  no  remains. 
Araniffian.  g^j^  there  have  beer,  discovered,  near  Pailmyra,  some 
inscriptions  in  this  language,  ■which  were  written  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The  language  was  spoken 
in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,     i5ee  Gen.  xssi.  47. 
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2&.  Frera  this  common  root  eprang  flie  Clialdee  or  Eastem 
Aiamsean,  spoken  in,  Ohaldca  and  Babjlon,  and  the  (y,^^^^^^ 
Syiiac,  or  WeetCTn  Aramtean,  spoken  in  Northern  ^jriac 
Mesopotaioia  and  Syria,  and  periaps  the  Hebrew  itself.  The 
Chald«e  is  knowa  only  from  Jewish  memorials— the  ScriptoreB 
and  the  Targums.  The  purer  style  of  Onlceloa  is  called  the 
BaVlonian  dialect,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  language  of  the 
later  Targums,  which  has  been  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Pales- 
tine dialect,  and  which  ia  really  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramffiaa  or  Syriaa  ■S\'hat  is  now  called  Syriac  is  new  Arar 
Eiffian,  ae  formed  or  spoken  Tjy  the  Christiana  of  Emesa  and 
its  nei^borhood ,  This  tongue  early  produced  a  literature  rich 
in  eccleaaetical  history  and  tiieology,  and  is  still  the  ecclesi- 
astical language  of  Syrian  Ohristiana.  Chaldee  is  the  language 
of  part  of  Ear*  and  Darnel,"  as  Syriac  was  the  language  of  th» 
Jews  in  the  daya  of  our  Lord. 

30.  Tha  eamaritaa  is  a  mixture  of  the  Hebrew  and  Western 
Aramaaa.  All  the  ecclesiastical  matter  in  this  tongue  g^^^^^^^ 
is  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  ia  som«  poems 

edited  by  Qesenius  (Leipsic,  1824),  from  MBS.  in  tie  British 
Museum.'* 

31.  Of  all  the  languages  yet  named,  the  Arabic  has  by  far  th« 
richest  modem  literature ;  and  next  to  the  Hebrew  it  ^^^^^ 
is  the  most  important  of  the  Shemitic   tongues.     It 

is  still  spoken  in  a  large  portion  of  Ada,  and  in  part  of  Africa. 
The  two  chief  dialects  of  it  are  the  Himyaritic,  for-  jjj^j,„iyQ, 
merly  spoken  in  Yemen,  and  now  extind;,aiidthe  Co- 
reitic  spoken  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia,  a^id  especially  at 
Mecca.     This  was  a  spoken  language  long  before  the      Qg^^g^ 
lime  of  Mahomfit,  and  is  still  the  popular  dialect 
The  old  Arabic  differs  from  this  laugiage  in  its  forma,  which 
are  more  various,  and  in  its  matter,  which  is  more  copious. 
*EEraiv,8:  vi.  13:  vii.  12-28:  Dan.  ii.  i-vii- 23:  Jer.  z.  II, 
|>  At  Oiford  there  is  »  liturgia  Damasceiia  in  Samaritan ;  whencs 
Gesflniua  has  given  a  complete  view  of  SaraariAan  thsology.    Da  Sam. 
ShwU  Halle,  1822. 
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■eaMng  the  HimyaHtic,  »eac^ 
)  side  of  the  Red  Sea  in  Ethi- 


vmtj  of 


32.  A  colony  of  Arabians,  s 

settled  on  the  opposii 
'  opia,  and  introduced  their  language  into  that  country. 
Thia  language,  modified  by  time  and  circumstancea,  is  tte  ancient 
Ethiopic,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Arabic.  The  district 
where  it  was  spoken,  is  the  modem  Abyssinia,  and  Amharic,  or 
'Geez,  is  the  present  language  of  the  people. 

33.  All  these  languages  are  of  value  in  grading  the  student 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  original  tongue,  and  no  Hebrew  lexicon  can  be 

loipretatioD  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  authority,  unless  compiled 
■with  a  constant  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  roots  of  Hebrew 
words  in  the  ct^ate  tongues.  It  is  upon  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  these  tongnea  that  the  superiority  of  modem  lexicogra- 
phers chiefly  depends. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  language  may  be  be  divided  into 
HtBtoTT  of'  three  periods,  each  of  which  has  its  pecnliariti^  of 

34.  (1.)  The  first  includes  the  language  as  spoken  in  the  days 
3,  and  as  used  in  the  Pentateuch.     In  those 


fouiid  elsewhere.  Words  are  introduced,  which  seem  soon 
af  tci^wards  to  have  become  obsolete ;  or  they  are  ssed  in  senses 
which  early  became  unintelligible.  Sometimes  a  knowledge  of 
this  peculiar  liaage  is  important  only  as  supplying  evidence  of 
the  antiquily  of  the  books :  sometimes  it  affords  access  to  the 
meaning  of  particular  passages. 
(2.)  In  the  post-Mosaic  period  there  is  a  marked  change. 
New  words  are  introduced ;  old  ones  seem  forgotten, 
perna.  New  forms  of  expreadon  become  common,  and  some 
io'irid  in  the  Pentateuch  are  gradually  discontinued ;  a  process 
which  goes  on  till  the  days  of  David,  who  writes  the  language 
in  great  purity  and  elegance.  To  this  period  belong  the  writ- 
ings of  Solomon  and  the  books  of  Jndges,  of  Samuel,  and  of 
Eutk    The  older  prophetSj  Jonah,  Amos,  Hoaea,  writ*  in  » 
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etyle  of  smplicity  and  Larshneaa  not  found  in  tieir  immediate 
euecesBors ;  but  still  their  language  is  pure.  Isaiah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Hahaklcuk,  and  Ohadiah  are  remarkable  for  th«  bsanty 
of  their  style ;  and  the  Hehrew  is  generally  pure,  though  in 
some  of  them,  aa  in  Micah  and  in  part  of  Inaiah,  there  are 
forms  of  speech  (chiefly  Aramsean),  that  bespeak  the  admixture 
of  a  foreign  element.  All  these  writers  belong,  however,  to 
the  golden  period  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

{3. )  Zephaniah  (the  contemporary  of  Jodah)  Jeremiah,  Daniel, 
and  Ezekiel  belong  to  the  third  period,  and  all  exhibit  ^^       .  , 

,  „  -  .  ,     -       .  ,       ,      The  period 

the  influence  oi  intercourse  with  foreigners,  as  do  the  of  the  do- 
writinga  that  appeared  during  or  immediately  aJter  the 
exile — Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah  :  ah  these  writers  employ 
words  and  phrases,  which  in  the  early  purer  state  of  the  He- 
brew were  not  known.  Ilie  later  prophets,  Haggai,  Zcchariah, 
fend  Malaohi,  again  write  in  purer  idiom,  diiefly  iw  consequence 
of  the  Hebrew  having  becmne,  daring  the  captivity,  a  writteoj 
cather  tham  a  spoken  tong«e.  As  they  wMte  thei?  predictions, 
it  was  less  necessary  to  use  fonas  «f  expression  which  wore 
familiar  chiefly  in  conversation.  Their  predictions  it  was 
f  the  part  of  the  prophets  to  explain. ' 


n  flies. 


!fi  atalemflnfe: 
a  phraee  peculiar  to  tlie  Pontatenoh, 
meaning  "to  die."  "To  sleep  with  his  falters"  is  tee  oommoa  phrase 
in  Ifttar  booka.  The  word  "people"  is  always  applied  in  the  Pentfttauch 
to  the  -Jews.  Ik  the  prophets  the  meaning  ta  mote  extended,  Hos.  ix.  I; 
Isa.  ij.  ifl.  The  ezpressiMi  "Arise,©  Lord,"  was  at  first  used  in  lifting 
up  and  oairyiug  th«  atk,  ta  n  prayer  soliciting  the  Divine  pras 
the  PesItjis  it  ofiteu  meana,  Assist  and  help. 

In  the  Pentatenoh  tiiere  are  many  words  and  forms  peonlia' 
bowever,  are  t«i,iislated  as  ordinary  words — yv)^  for  ^; 
ap-  to  curse,  B35-1  for  property,  bjo  fine  linen,  for  wna,  tne  later  word, 
Rk.  2ivi.  1:  lOiron.  XV.  27.  See  also  Gen.  it.  9;  Deut.  iiiii.  11 
(il^for  -p),  Ex.  iL  20,  &6.  Of  snch  phraasa  Jahn  has  reckoned  in  tha 
Pencftteuii  opwar^  of  two  hundred.  Foreign  words  are  a^Z  Egyptian, 
Qeo,  lis.  2.  18  (^k):  41,  45.  wltws  Joseph  is  called  "Saviour  of  tha 


r,  whieh^ 
1,  naf)  for 
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35.  Of  the  Hebrew  of  ail  these  periods,  it  may  be  remarked 

that  it  lii9  few  roots  ■  so  ttat  -words  hare"  often  sec- 

Paoifliarrt)'.  ,  ,  -nr  i  ii 

Few  rooia.  ondarj  01  analog  eai  meaamga.  Many  phrasea,  tliere- 
Ibre,  sound  strange  to  our  ears  and  Bome  are  Biiaceptible  of 
fanciful  interpretatioi  a 

36.  These  f  icte  g  ve  enJence  of  the  an*iqnit7,  and  of  the 

sue  ebSive  eompfatwQ  of  differeiit  parts  of  Scripture. 
o"S^™^  Th^  alw  illust^tp  the  importance  of  aaeertamiag 
^"^  the  meaning  ■\tt£u.lied  to  words  a*  the  time  when  each 

■writer  Ttsel  tfeem  helor-  myestigiting  their  measing,  aa  em- 
ployed in  later  or  earlier  times. 


TEE  Hew  Testament, 


EsLi.EHiS'no,  OB  Hbbrbw-Geeek  01 
andLXX. 

S7.  The  16th  centary  mtnessed  a  angular  disoiraaion.  Eraa- 
_  ^  mns  andL.  VaDa,  happening  to  affirm  that  the  Greek 
iBBBtSreek  of  the  Kew  Testament  was  corrapted  with  Hebra- 
^3j"on  its  isms,  both  erf'  worda  and  idioms,  were  opposed  by  H, 
ter.*  "^^  Stephens  with  "great  vehemence.  la  his  preface  to 
the  Kew  Testament  (A.D.  1576),  he  undertook  to  prove  that 
the  GJreek  of  the  inspired  writers  was  pore  and  idiomatic.  A 
■world  '■  (Jero-me).  See  Jablonaki  Opera  i.  45,  374 ;  ii.  160,  aod  Rosen- 
m^ller'B  Scholia  on  Old  Testameiit,  i.  30-32. 

So  in  other  books.  Job  has  aevaral  grammatical  and  other  pecaliari- 
ties,  iii.  3  (j..  pnal  niiif,  ''■  i^;  asyi.  14  (whiaper),  W.  13.  (hearer),  v 
2S;  sxs.  3  (age),  T.  2;  xvii.  7  (iiKtigBation>  Jerome  ctsetveHi,  and 
Sohulteaa  proved,  that  the  language  (rf  Job  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Syraio 
expresBions,  and  also  in  Araroaisma,  iv.  2;  sisii.  9;  ivi.  19. 

,r  to  later  writfflB,flee  1  Chron.  xxi.  23 

k);  Esthei  i7.  11  (Biantj):  1  Ohron. 
;  1  Chron-  x.  12  (ns^ia  for  rr«T3) ;  2  ChroD.  si.  21  (nos  NfflJ 
for  npb,  Qeo-  iv.  19).  For  Persian  TVordB  see  Hahum.  iii.  17,  captain, 
jr  aatrap.  Esther  iii.  0:  Ezra  v.  17,  treaaursa— gaz,  hones  Gaza.  For 
iasyrian  words,  see  proper  names,  Nebn—planet  Metoury;  Merodacb 
—planet  Mars.  Chaldaisms  need  not  be  enamerated. 
Bee  Haverniot'a  Introduction,  S§  31-35. 


Por  worda  and  phrasw  peouli 
(Q-railia)-  1  Chtort.  ii.  13  (iffi- 
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long  coiiti'oversy  epringing  out  of  tbese  sssertions,  tlie  respect- 
ive partiea  were  called  Purista  and  Helleniata,  or  Hebraiate, 
The  topic  waa  deemed  impartaBt  on  several  gronnda: 

1.  It  involved  qneetiona  of  iheolc^ ;  for,  if  tbe  -nritcrs  o£  tfio  Bibis 
be  inspired,  ongbt  they  not  to  -write,  it  was  aefeed,  in  pws  Greek? 
CodH  inspired  roen  do  Buy  thing,  aa  sucb,  that  was  irciperfeot? 

2.  On  the  other  sido  it  was  dcemecl  important  as  a  question  of  eri- 
denoe ;  for  if  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  Hebraistic,  this  fact  is  ■ 
a  proof  tiat  it  was  written  by  Jews,  and  probably  in  Jndea. 

3.  By  all  it  is  admittad  to  involve  an  important  canon  of  inteiipreta- 
tf  on ;  for  if  the  dialect  of  the  Now  Testament  is  peculiar,  the  study  of  the 
common  tongue  (»  k/mv)  is  not  aniBcient  for  the  iaterpretatdmi  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  Greek  of  tho  New  Teiitament  and  of  the  LSS.  is  likely,  il 
was  held,  to  have  ralea  and  prinoiplea  of  ita  own, 

38.  Botb  partiea  seem  to  have  forgotten,  in  the  Beat  of  con- 
troveray,  that  the  question  waa  purely  one  o£  facts,  and  was 
not  to  he  settled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  any  sach  consideva- 
tiona.  The  tmth  is,  that  the  Gxeek  of  the  Hew  Testament  ia 
Hellenistic;  a  truth,  which  once  ascertained,  snggeats  Besiij'B* 
important  leeaona.  The  perfection  of  inspired  com-  1™^^'"=- 
position  is  clearly  not  so  much  classic  pnrity  aa  intelligibleneas 
and  adaptation  to  ita  proper  end.  The  Greek  d  Scripture 
was  evidently  written  by  Hellenista,  i.e.,  by  Jews  who  spoke 
Greek,  and  whoae  modea  of  thoiight  were  formed  on  Hebrew 
originala.  Hence,  important  evidence  of  the  truth  of,  their 
record.  Hence,  also,  an  instrcctive  rule  of  interpretation.  The 
prime  source  of  biblical  interpretation  is  clearly  the  Bible  itself; 
and  we  must  gather  thence,  as  far  as  possible,  the  meaning  and 
illustrationa  of  ita  terms.  These  are  all  important  Issons,  but 
the  fact  on  which  they  are  founded  must  first  be  established, 
before  we  can  safely  apply  them  ;  least  of  all  can  they  be  taken 
,as  proof  of  the  fact  itself, 

39.  The  Greek  tongue  ia  itself  a  mixture  of  dialecta,     Tha 
Hellenians,  or  Greeks,  consisted  originally  of  several  g^'^^".  ,„ 
tribea,  of  whom  two,  the  Dorians  and  lonians,  were  eMooani* 
chiet 
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Tte  Doric  dialect  ia  first  in  time  and  in  iiifluence :  it  is 

Poria         rough  and  broad-Bounding,    Among  ita  chief  writers 

are  Pindar,  Sappho,  Theocritus,  and  Bion. 

The  Ionic  ia  second  in  titae.  It  ia  soft  and  smooth';  was 
loHic  ap<jbeK  at  iirat  in  Attica,  and  then,  as  the  loniana 

migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  ia  that  distcict.  Among 
its  authors  are  Herodotus  and  Anaoreon. 

The  Attic  was  formed  after  the  lonians  left  Attica,  aiid  oc- 

jyj^  cupies,  in  quality,  a  middle  place  between  the  Ionic 

aad  Doric.     The  chief  Greek  authors  wrote  in  this 

dialect:  Thacydidea,  PJato,  Xenophoa,  Demosthenes,  jEschy- 

lua,  Sophocles,  Euripidea,  and  Aristophanes. 

After  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  destroyed  by  Philip  of 
Hellenic,  or  Macedou,  theae  dialecf«  were  blended,  and  the  Hel- 
u  /mti.  le^ig  oj,  common  dialect  was  formed,  of  which  the 
base  was  Attic. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  people  of  Macedon  and 
Alexandria,  occupied  the  first  place  in  literature,  as  in  power, 
Aiexaor  and  from  their  influence,  Macedonia.n  and  Alesan- 
'""^  drian.  idioms  became  common  in  Greece,  and  especi- 

ally in  Egypt  aad  the  East, 

At  Alexandria  many  Jews  resided.  There  the  Septuagint 
was  written ;  and  as  the  writers  were  Jews,  the  Alexandrian 
Greek  which  they  spoke  was  modified  so  as  to  embody  the 
Helwew.  t^^ouglits  ^^d  idioms  of  the  Hebrew.  And  this  ia 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  It  ia  Hel- 
lenistic, or  more  properly,  Hebrew-Greek :  the  later  Greek, 
Eiemeata  *^^*  ^^'  °^^^7  A.ttiCi  with  a  mixture  of  other 
«^o-  dialects,  and  the  whole  modified  by  Jews  who  had 
resided  in  Alexandria,  and  in  Palestine,  Hence 
words  and  phrases  from  foreign  sources,  Aramaean,  Latin, 
Persian,  Egyptian:  hence  words  peculiar  in  their  ortho- 
graphy or  form,  in  their  inflexion  or  gender;  hence  words 
common  to  the  ancient  dialects,  hut  not  usual  in  the  Hel- 
lenic; and  hence,  also,  words  aad  phrases  in  aensea  peculiarly 
Jewi^  or  Christian.^ 
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Aramtean  espreasions  may  U  sesn,  Mark  siv.  36  (abba)  :  Acta  J.  19 
(field  of  blood);  Mark  iii.  17  (aocs  of  thunder):  Matt.  v.  22  (vain, 
foolish).  Latin  words.  Matt.  x.  29;  xviii.  28;  v.  2S;  svii.  25;  ssvu. 
27  65;  ixvi.  63;  Mark  sv,  39:  Luke  liK.  20:  John  ii.  15:  Acts  six. 
la':  and  phraaea,  Matt.  sii.  14 :  Markxv.15-  Lukesji.68:  Acta  ivii. 
e.  Persian  eipressiona,  Matt,  xivii.  32;  Acts  viii.  27:  Matt.  ii.  1: 
Mark  v;  11 :  Luke  ixiii.  43  (paiadise,  a  garden  of  beaatifnl  trees), 
E^ptian  Hxpreasions,  Matt,  xivii.  69:  Luke  xiriv.  12. 

For  a  full  account  of  graramatloal  and  other  pecnliaritjea,  sea 
rlanok'a  Tieatise  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Greek  style  of 
Ilia  Hew  Testament,  Bib.  Eepoaitory,  1831,  p.  638.  See  also  a  brief 
account  in  M.  Stuart'a  Syntax  of  the  New  TeBtament. 

40.  The  grand  leeaoa  taugit  ty  these  facts,  ia  that  wLOe 
we  need  a  knowledge  of  Greek  generally,  in  order  j^^^^^„,^ 
to  read  the  New  Testament,  we  need,  in  order  to 
understand  it,  a  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek,  and  of 
the  OldTestimentveision.  So  essential  is  this  knowledge, 
that  a  meiely  Enghsh  reader,  with  only  Mb  English  Bible, 
may  understand  the  Kew  Testament  hetter  than  the  scholar 
■who  brings  to  the  investigation  of  aparticular  passage  only 
classical  acqui-,itions 

41.  For  aid  m  studying  HebreT,  see  the  ordinary  gram- 
mars and  dictioniries  of  that  language.  In  studying 
Hellenistic  Gieek,  see  Winer's  Idioms;  any  good  gt'.lyoftho 
grammai  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  Thiersch  de  ^^^""^ 
Pentateuchi  Vei  «one  Alexandrina.  The  "  English- 
man's Hebrew  and  English,"  and  "  Greefe  and  Engliah"  Con- 
cordances, are  of  great  value  to  all  classes  of  students.  The 
careful  study  of  the  LXX.  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Kew  Testament,  ia  of  course  the  best  aid. 

•  Sec.  3.— Tee  MANUScaiPTa  of  Sceiptuee. 

42.  In  speaking  of  the  MSS.  of  Scriptare,  we  have  mentioned 
their  age,  and  their  comparative  value.     It  is  now  ^^^^^^ 
necessary  to  state  the  facts  on  which  these  distinc-  ™^a« 
Uona  rest.    How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  to 

>  Bee  Pieface. 
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ascertain  the  age  of  &  MS.,  often  fragmentary,  Mid  generally 
How  sBCBP-  exposed  to  influences  which,  cannot  have  failed  to  ob- 
•^'""^         scureormodifytheevidcnceof  its  date  and  character? 

43.  In  answering  this  <iueBtion,  it  may  be  observed  ttat  in 

Bome  MSS.  the  date  is  inscribed  upon  them;  and 
frrmf  dntM  when  this  inscription  is  by  the  first  hand,  aad  other 
Heeit^         evidence  is  confirmatory,  it  is  regarded  as  pretty 

docisive.  Such  jnscriptions,  however,  are  never 
found  on  MSS,  earlier  than  the  10th  ceittu  ry. 

44.  Sometimes  the  traditional  or  known  history  of  a  MS. 

attbrds  important  aid.  The  Cod.  Alex.  (A),  for  es- 
iia  known     ample,  was  given  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 

(Cyril  Lucar),  to  Charles  I.,  with  the  tradition  in- 
scribed upon  it  in  Arabic,  that  it  was  written  by  Thecla,  an 
Egyptian  princess,  who  Jived  not  long  after  the  first  eounoil  of 
Nice,  A.D.  325.  [See  §  13  and  Note  V.] 

45.  In  most  eases,  however,  the  question  of  date  is  more 

intricate,  and  can  be  settled  only  aftet  a  careful  in- 

Generallr  .        .  ,  ,  ' 

bveiianiin*-  vsstigation  of  Bomewhat  abstruse  evidence,  supplied 

cuitevi-       bythe  material  on  which  the  MS.  is  written,  the  form 

of  the  letters,  and  the  general  style  of  the  writing. 

46.  Some  parts  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  were  written  on 
skins  tanned,  or  dyed  red  or  yellow.     In  use,  these 

:e  generally  connected,  so  as  to  contain  on 

nuseripra"    one  roll,  or  volume,*  an  entire  portion  of  the  Bible, 

^  ""        ^  ^^  Pentateuch,  or  the  Prophets.      Some  of  the 

most  ajicient  MSS,  in  the  world  are  copies  of  the 

Pentateuch  in  this  form. 

Next  in  durability  was  the  parchment  of  the  ancients,  so 
called  from  Pergamos,  the  town  where  it  was  first 
made.      Most  MSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
earlier  thaji  the  6th  century,  are  on  this  material. 

Sometimes   tables   of   wood''   or   of   stone,   called    caudices 

•  laa.  viii.  1;  Jer.  Jtixvi,  3:  Zpch.  v.  1. 
»Ei.  isiii.  15;    Deut.  si.  0;    L 
2  Cor.  iii.  S. 


Variety  of 


:   Hab.  ii.  2 ;    Luke  L 
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or  codices,  were   employed:    hence  the  term  codex     ,.^^^^^^^ 
came  to  be  appHed  to  a  MS,  on  any  material.     For 
legal  purposas,  where  durability  was  important,  the  use  of  Biich 
tables  was  very  frequent;  and  from  this  eircumBtance  ^^^^ 

a  system  of  laws  was  called  a  code.     These  l-'^les 
were  written  on  in  their  natural  state  {or  when  used  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  covered  with  wax),  with  an  iron 
needle  called  a  stylus.     From  the  name  of  this  in- 
Btniment  our  term  style  is  taken. 

For  many  ages  the  article  most  ia  use  was  made  from  the 
papyrus,  or  flag  of  Egypt.  By  the  Eomans  espe-  p^pj^ug^ 
cially  this  manufacture  was  carried  to  great  per- 
fection. Towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  however,  the 
papyrus  was  very  much  superseded  by  paper  made  from  the 
cotton  plant  (not  unlike  the  present  paper  of  India  and  China); 
and  a  little  later,  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  old  Paper, 
linen  was  substituted  in  the  manufacture  for  the  raw  material. 

Notices  of  these  different  materials  occur  occasionally  in 
ancient  profane  writera.  Herodotus  mentions  the  ^^^^ 
skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  roughly  dressed,  as  being  '""'^'^^ 
used  by  the  lonians  (v.  58).  Pausanias  says  that  by  anoisnt 
he  saw  in  Bceotia  the  works  of  Heaiod  engraved  on 
lead  (is.  31).  Koman  laws  were  often  written  on  tables  of 
Lrass,  and  Phny  states  that  papyrus  was  in  use  long  before 
the  Trojan  war  (B.  0.  1184),  Nat.  His.  xii.  21-29.  "  Libros 
Imtefffi,"  books  of  cotton  eloth,  are  also  mentioned  by  Livy. 

47.  MSS.  on  all  these  materials  are  known  to  the  The  mBto- 
antiquarians,  and  from  the  material  an  inquirer  is  JiooriMu 
aided  in  ascertaining  their  age  and  origin.  *'  '** 

48.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Gfreek  writing,  the  dates  of 
which  are  known,  are  books  found  among  the  ruins  of  Her- 
cuianeum  and  Pompeii.     These  cities  wore  destroyed  A.  D.  79. 
The  books  recently  found  there  are,  at  latest,    of  Kind  of 
that  date,   and  consist  of   sheets  of   the  papyrus,  ^^^ot 
connected  together  tvith  gum  and  rolled.      The  writ-  ms|'*^ 
ing  runs  across  ths  volume,  is  in  capital  or  uncial  ^'^"'i^' 
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letters,  Titliout  my  cJiviaioE  of  woids  or  Bentenoes,  witlDiil 
oocente  op  ommente.  and  mth  but  veiy  fe«.  pamo  maato. 
Thene  booto  gira  evidonee  of  tie  moat  enoient  style  of 
wriling,  and  are  older  ttan  any  MS.  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  .,•  i 

In  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna  there  is  a  copy  of  an  an- 
cient work  by  Dioscorides,  the  copy  wnti«n  for  the 
SSii?*  daughter  of  one  of  the  early  emperor,  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  certainly  belonging  to  the  6th  century.     It  agrees 
in  the  shape  of  its  letters,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
T«to!w.  ^j.j|^,„t,  „4  ^ij^  ,ith  the  MSS,  of  Hercuk- 
neum.     These  peonliaritios  suggest  important  tests  of  age. 
49.  In  the  earliest  time  the  New  Testament  was  dmded 
into  two  parte ;  (1)  the  dospels  [ri  imryVi") ;  (2)  "• 
SI5C3'  Epistles  and  Aots(Tl'A..^a....),  and  the  Eevelation 
tS'S.  (J  i„„i»vl..O.'"  In  tie  3d  century  the  Gospels  were 
divided  into  two  kmds  of  chapters,  the  longer  called  ri.*..,  or 
breyes;   the  shorter  .,f ■£»...,  or  cap.tnla.     The  latter  were 
orisinslly  introduced  by  Ammonms,  and  were  thence  caHed 
Ammonian  seetious.     In  the  dti  century  they  were  m  com- 
mon use  in  the  Gospels,  and  to  these  sections  Eusebius  adapted 
his  tables  of  tofetonceB,  called  from  him  the  Eus.b.an  Oanora 

''^60 '  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  oentury  (4th),  Ohrysoskim 
speaks  of  the  praotioe  of  writing  biblieal  MSS.  on 
""""'     the  finest  parchment  and  in  letters  of  gold  and  ilver, 

aB  already  introduced. 
Varioua  51    In  the  year  458  Euthalius  published  an  edition 

""•is*'  of  the  Episflea  of  Panl,  in  which  he  gave,  for  the  first 
SSi'S,  time,  the  contents  of  the  chapters.  In  490  he  di- 
•"»•'"'"  Tided  the  Acts  and  the  Episttes  into  sections.  He 
"■""i  hineelf  states  also  that  h«  introduced  accents  into 
MSS.  copied  under  his  superyision.-a  custom,  however,  whmh 
did  not  become  common  till  the  8th  century.  He 
:  also  added  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  the 
"  subseriptioL.  wHoh  are  still  found  in  the  Eughsh 
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veision.     To  make  MSS.  more  legible,  Eutlialms  further  di- 
vided them  into  lines,  called  (rtix*t,  consisting  in 
Bome  inatanies  of  aa  many  letters  aa  could  be  placed     mewio 
in  tile  width  of  a  page,  and  in  othera  of  as  many 
words  as  could  be  read  uninterruptedly.     This  style  of  writing 
Boou  became  common.     In  the  8tb  century,  however, 
the  lines  ceased  to  be  written  separately,  and  were 
indicated  only  by  dots.     In  the  saine  century  other  marts  of  - 
punctuation  were  introduced,  and  later  atill  the  stichometrieal 
dots  were  omitted. 

In  the  7th  century  lectionaiies,  that  is,  MSS.  of  Scripture 
lessons  for  use  in  public  service,  were  multiplied,  and  form  or 
about  the  same  time  the  letters  in  which  MSS.  were  ^"^^1 
written  began  to  be  compressed  and  slightly  inclined.  '^^'g"°^ 
In  the  8th  century  these  changes  were  still  more  **f  gospaia; 
marked;  in  the  9th  the  note  of  inf-errogation  and  stops; 

the  comma  were  introduced ;  in  the  10th  the  cursive  oursWe 
style  of  writing  had  beguu  to  supersede  the  uncial ;  oiiapwr 
and  in  the  13th  the  present  division  of  chapters  was  aiiiosta    ' 
introduced  by  Hugo  de  Sancto  Oaro.  "  *'^"' 

52.  From  these  facts  various  rules  are  deduced  : — 

A  MS.  with  the  present  division  of  chapters  is  jq^^^nyg 
not  earlier  than  the  13th  century  :  reaaiis. 

A  MS.  on  cotton  is  not  earlier  than  the  10th  century : 

A  MS.  in  cursive  character  than  the  10th  century  : 

A  MS.  with  compressed  or  inclined  uncials  than  the  8th; 
or  with  notes  of  interrogatioa  or  commas,  than  the  9th  century : 

A  MS.  systematically  punctuated,  or  marking  the  irTixf^ 
with  points  or  with  ornamented  initials,  than  the  8th  century  : 

A  MS.  in  uncial  letters,  divided  into  lines  or  accented,  or 
with  the  Euthalian  division  or  titles  or  subscriptions,  than  the 
last  half  of  the  5th  century : 

A  MS.  with  Eusebian  canons,  than  the  4th  century, 

53.  These  rules  lead,  it  will  be  observed,  to  negative  conclu- 
Bions  only.     When  the  facts  are  applied  to  ascertain 
positive  results,  much  minute  in<^uiry  and  skilful 
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criticism  is  necessaiy.     Full  information  may  be  obtained  in 
the  books  mentioned  below. 

On  the  whole  subject  sea  Montfan^on's  Palfeographia  Gfraoa.  Hag's 
Introduotioa  to  the  New  Testament,  oh.  vi.  Soott  Porter's  Lectures  on 
Bib.  Grit.,  and  Michaelis'a  Introduction,  {4th  edit.),  vol.  ii. 

54.  These  results  and  the  facts  on  wlich  they  are  founded 
f    ^^"^^  reached  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and 

fli'eso^ais  after  protracted  inquiry.  In  the  meantime  progress 
biblical  -was  made  in  other  processes  of  investigation,  which 
-  led  to  r^ults  no  less  important.  These  results  will 
b  understood  if  our  remarks  he  thrown  into 
the  narrative  form. 

55.  The  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  founded,  aa 

we  have  seen  (par,  10),  on  the  texts  of  Erasmus  and 
reoapuia.      of  the  Complutensian  editors.     Both  these  texts  were 
printed    from  modem  MSS.,  and    therefore,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  authority  of  the,"  received  test"  is  not  high. 
The  examination  of  early  MSS.  was  the  work  of  many  years, 
ndon       ^^  "^^S^  ^^^  ^^  London  Polyglot  (1657),  whi&h 
Polyglot     added  to  previous  editions  the  readings  of  sixteen 
MSS.,  and  supplied  the  renderings  of  ancient  versions.     Our- 
cellseus  also  examined  several  MSS.  for  an  edition 
of  the  Kew  Testament  which  Elzevir  printed  in  1658. 
Dr.  Fell.      In  1675  Dr.  Fell  published  an  edition  with  the  read- 
ings of  forty  more,  and  selected  Dr.  Mill  to  complete  a  more 
thorough  revision  of  MSS.  and  versions.     To  this  work  Dr. 
Mill  devoted  thirty  years,  and  gave  in  hie  edition 
the  readings  of  a  large  number  of  MSS.  not  pre- 
viously examined,  and  also  the  readings  of  the  early  Fathers. 
In  11'34  these  readings  were  further, augmented  by  the  labors 
of  Bengel.    Forty  years  after  MUl,  the  edition  of 
Wetstein  was  published  (1751),  in  2  vols.  fol.  ,  His 
etatcin.     ^^^^  ^  ^^  Received ;  but  he  applies  the  results  of 
s  inqniry  to  thn  correction  in  notes  of  the  text  wherever  he 
a  it  faulty.    Upwards  of  forty  years  later  still,  Qtiea- 
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bact  applied  the  rules  and  lnveatigatioii  of  Wetstein       . 
to  a  correction  of  ihe  text  itself  (1796-1806),  and 
added  raany  varioaa  readings  which  his  own  imjuiries  had 
discovered, 

la  the  meantime  other  important  additions  to  onr  knowledge 
had  been  made.     In  1782-8  Matthtei,  of  Moscow, 
pnblished  an  edition,  remarkable  chiefly  for  contain- 
ing the  readings  sanctioned  by  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension  ;  while  Alter,  at  Vienna 
(1V86-7),  Birch  and  Adler,  in  Italy,  Moldenbauer 
and  Tychsen,  in  Spain,  and  others  elsewhere,  were  busy  com- 
pleting inquiries  which  were  to  supply  Griesbach  with  the 
materials  of  his  critical  apparatus.    The  results  were  embodied 
in  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  published  by  Birch,  at 
OopGnbagen.ii 

56.  On  comparing  the  evidence  which  these  investigations 
disclosed,  Griesbach  found  fas  his  predecessors  had  „  .  .  . , 
intimated)  that  characteristic  readings  distinguished  ^^g"""' 
certain  MS.  Fathers  and  versions,  and  that  they  ceadingB. 
were  all  divisible  into  three  classes :  MSS.,  &c.,  having  one 
set  of  readings,  being  said  by  him  to  belong  to  the  Alexan- 
drian family  or  recension ;  those  with  another  set  to  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan ;  and  those  with  another  set  to  the  Western. 

This  conclusion,  supposing  it  well  founded,  was  a  most  im- 
portant discovery.  It  changed  the  whole  science.  .. 
Hitherto  the  reading  favored  by  most  MSS.  had  imporianee. 
been  regarded  as  having  the  best  evidence  on  ite  side ;  but 
from  this  time  not  the  number  of  individual  MSS.  in  favor 
of  a  reading,  but  the  number  of  families,  became  the  great 
question. 

In  later  times  Schola,  who  devoted  many  years  to  this  work, 
divided  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  first  into  g^jj^j^.g 
■five,  and  then  finally  into  two  families, — the  Alex-  division, 
an drian  (which  includes  the  Western  of  Grieabaeh),  and  the 
Constantinopolitan.  Of  tho  three  classes  Griesbach  himHelf 
attached  moat  importance  to  the  Alexandriaa  aod  Western 
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families;  Scholz,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  the  readings  of 
theConatantinopolitari;  Hahn  andLaohmaim,itmay  be  added 
agree  ia  substance  with  Bcholz,  but  attach  importance,  the  first 
to  internal  evidence,  and  the  second  to  the  antiquity  of  MSS, 
57.  It  must  be  added  that  though  later  inquiries  have  not 
set  aside  this  principle  of  classification,  they  have  thrown 
doubt  upon  it.  It  is  now  a  question  whether  Griesbaeh's  con- 
clusions be  not  an  instance  of  those  hasty  generalizations 
which  impede  almost  as  much  as  they  aid  the  progress  of  true 
science.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  inquiries  of 
Dr.  Lawrence  of  Dublin.  Proposals  have  been  for  some  time 
before  the  world  for  the  publication  of  a  test  founded  not  on 
families  of  MSS.,  but  on  the  readings  sanctioned  by  the  «wsi 
andeni  authorities.  Dr.  Bently  first  suggested  this  principle. 
Lachmann  has  practically  acted  upon  it  to  a  lai-ge  extent ; 
and  Dr.  Tregelles  now  proposes  to  adhere  to  it  strictly  in  his 
intended  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  "Whether  antiquity 
alone,  however,  ia  a  satisfactory  test,  may  be  gravely  ques- 
tioned. The  earliest  transcribers  were  subject  to  local  influ- 
ences as  well  as  the  later.  Cursive  manuscripts,  of  late  date, 
may  be  accurate  copies  of  very  early  ones,  which  are  now 
lost,  and  tkdr  testimony  is  not  to  be  disregarded ;  and,  more- 
over, if  there  be  any  ground  for  the  division  of  MSS.  into 
families,  mere  antiquity  may  be  lite  mere  nuitbers,  a  lielu- 
cdon  and  snare,^^ 
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50.  In  additirn  to  tliPse  unml  M^S  Gricsbacli  baa  giyen 
tlie   mimbera,    contpnte    and  ditea  of    236   cursive  Tofai 
MSS.,  1  to  236     Matthm  of  23  more  237  to  259 ;  S"m^^ 
Scholz  of  2V0,  which  he  for  thp  first  time  collated  ™"*"° 
either  in  whole  or  in  pirt  260  to  469     Particulars  may  ha 
Bcen  in  the  introductory  explanations  of  the  editions  of  the 
Kbw  Testament  by  Griesbach,  Matthei,  Sohols,  and  Tischen- 
dorf ;  also  in  Home  ii.,  Part  1,  ch.  iii.,  §  2.     [See  Scriveaer's 
Introd.  to  the  Grit,  of  the  New  Testament.] 

Of  LectioaarieB,  Scholz  enumeratea  176  Gospek,  and  48  from 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  (Praxapostoli).  Of  the  former,  one  (Wo. 
135)  ie  referred  by  him  to  the  6th  century,  and  most  to  periods 
between  the  10th  and  15th. 

[Scrivener  enumerates  in  all,  exclusive  of  £ 


Of  Gospels 

Acta,  and  Catholic  Epistlw 

Panl'e  Epistles  . 

Eevela-tion. 

Evangalisteria  •        . 


72 


127  1459  1583] 

60.  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  much  briefer.  Tta 
process  of  inquiry  which  was  undertaken  in  the  case  BiRCrit^ 
of  the  Greek  text  within  the  last  two  centuries  « toe  ^ 
was  ■undertalseo  for  the  Old  Testament  ft  thousand  ofthe  oid 
years  earHer  at  Tiberias.  There,  existing  MSS.  '>««'"""""■ 
were  revised  and  compared,  and  a  text  was  formed,  on  the 
whole  very  fair  and  accurate.  This  text  is  called  the  Masoretio 
Masoretic,  and  nearly  all  recent  investigations  have  origin  and 
ended  in  sustaining  generally  its  readings.  On  the  ^""""'y- 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  through  the  influence  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, their  learned  men  moved  westward  into  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Ceutrai  Europe,  carrying  with  them  the   Masoretic  text  of 
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Scripiui'B,  and  in  process  of  time  multiplying  tlie  editio  is  (a? 
tliey  may  be  called)  to  meet  tlie  -wanta  of  their  nation.  Tiie 
value  of  these  edltiona  differed,  according  to  the  case  with 
which  thsy  were  written.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  Hm  Spanish 
MSS.  ai'C  generally  most  accurate ;  next  in  accuracy  are  the 
Itali-an,  and  last  the  German. 

61.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  slow  progress  of  truth,  thai 
,-,  Bustorf,  one  of  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholars,  main' 

Tlie  com-  '  o  ,         -.      i  -t-         -, 

pbte  aooiv  tained,  in  the  17th  centui-y,  the  absolute  uniformity 
ti^ed.""*    of  aU  MS3.  o£  the  Hebrew  Text.     Cappellus  (1650) 
was  among  the  first  to  combat  this  view,  and  Bishop  Walton, 
criHooi        the  editor  of  the  London  Polyglot,  having  aided  with 
tl?s^^      Cappellus,  commenced  the  work  of  forming  a  critical 
^™^     apparatus.     From  this  time,  the  collation  of  Hebrew 
pae  made  with  vigor,  and  the  results  soon 
i  in  the  publication  of  an  improved  text.     In  1667, 
Athias,  a  rabbi  and  printer  of  Amsterdam,  pub- 
lished a  Hebrew  Bible,  the  text  of  which  was  founded 
on  MBS.  and  printed  editions.    .In  1690,  Jablonski  published, 
bionski.    **  Berlin,  a  critical  edition,  and  in  1705,  the  very 
Vander       accurate  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght  was  printed  at 
'^"'^^       Amsterdam.     His  text  is  formed  on  that  of  Athiaa. 
with  Masoretic  readings  in  the  margin,  and  a  collection  of 
various  readings  at  the  end.     In  1709  Opita,  at  Kiel,  and  in 
1720  I.  H.  Michaelia,  at  HaJle,  also  published  editions  of  criti- 
cal value ;  and  in  1746-53  Houbigant  published,  at 
g™    'pgjiis,  a  splendid  edition  in  4  vols,  folio,  though  it» 
value  is  much  diminished  by  the  number  of  conjectural  emen- 
dations embodied  in  the  notes  and  translation.     In  the  same 
year  Kennicott  published  his  first  Dissertatron  on  the 
™"™      state  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text,  and  in  1776-80  Ms 
Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  at  Oxford.     The  text  is  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  with  the  various  readings  of  692  different  authori- 
ties, including  MS8.,  printed  editions,  and  rabbinical  writings. 
,  lu  178t-S,  De  Rossi,  of  Parma,  published  5  vols,  of 

exti-acts  from  Hebrew  MBS.,  and  in  1793  the  most 
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important  readings  of  Kennieott  and  De  Eossi  were  published 
in   an  edition  issued  at  Leipzig,  1793,   by   Doederlein    and 
Meianer,  and  at  Vienna  by  Jahn,  1806,  as  they  were  j^^ 
alao  in  the  English  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
published  in  1810-16  by  Boothroyd.  ""  "^  ' 

62.  The  result  of  all  these  inquiries  ia  that  we  have  but  one 
class  of  MBS.,  the  Masoretic,  and  that  the  variations  bobuU:  bui 
of  reading  in  them  do  not  exceed  those  of  one  family  ^Mpl'iuid 
of  MSS.  o£  the  Greek  Testament.  An  edition  of  the  ^^-se- 
Hebrew  Bible  which  shall  give  the  readings  sanctioned  by 
ancient  yersiona  is  still  needed ;  but  so  far  as  the  accuracy  of 
the  present  test  is  concerned,  such  a  work  is  rather  curioua 
than  important, 

63.  The  general  uniformity  of  Hebrew  MSS.  makes  a  classi- 
fication of  them  less  important  than  in  the  case  of  jsumber  of 
Greek  M^.  Kennieott  mentions  630,  of  which  258  ^^'^  ^^ 
were  collated  by  him  throughout,  the  remainder  only  in  part. 
De  Eossi  collated  751,  of  which  all  but  17  were  collated  for  the 
first  time.  Many  others  remain  oncollated.  (See  Jahn's  He- 
brew Bible,  vol.  iv.  App.) 

Though,  as  already  stated,  there  is  but  one  recension,  the 
Masoretic,  it  seems  that  in  the  10th  century  the  Jews  at  Baby- 
lon had  one  set  of  readings,  and  those  at  Tiberias  another. 
Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  Eastern  and  Western  ^^^^^^^^ 
famOies.  Bishop  Walton,  in  hia  Polyglot,  has  given  wera 
the  differences  on  which  this  distinction  is  founded. 
They  are  difterences  in  the  letters,  and  are  about  220  in  all, 
none  of  which,  however,  materially  affects  the  sense ;  and  in 
the  vowel  points  these  amounting  to  about  860,  In  reference 
to  the  first,  our  printed  editions  vary  from  the  Eastern  read- 
ings in  55  places ;  in  reference  to  the  second,  they  follow  the 
Masoretic  test,  as  fixed  at  Tiberias.  Particular  copies  were 
long  celebrated  for  accuracy,  but  only  tbgir  traditional  fame 
has  descended  to  our  times. 
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64.  It  k  a  suimnary  proof  of  tie  general  accuracy  of  tte 
present  text,  that  the  Jew  agrees  with  the  Christian 
ia  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Roman- 
ist with  the  Protestant  in  the  letter  of  the  Kew. 

On  this  Bubjoot  see  Home,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  ii.  ^  1 :  Scott  Porter,  p, 
73 ;  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures  on  ihe  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible;  and  Davidson's  Bib.  Cr.,  vol.  i. 


Seo.  4, — The  Ahoient  VBasioNa  of  Sceiptuee. 

65,  The  origin  and  history  of  the  LXX  were  long  matters 
T,xx.  °^  controversy,  though  now  the  questions  connected 
with  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  The  story  of 
Aristeas,  a  writer  who  pretends  to  be  a  Gentile  and  favorite 
at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  is,  that  this  version  was 
made  by  seventy-two  Jews  (six  from  each  trihe)  sent  to  Alex- 
andria, by  Eleazar  at  the  request  of  Demetreus  Phalareus,  and 
that  the  whole  was  completed  in  seventy -two  days.  To  this 
story  various  additions  were  made,  claiming  miraculous  inter- 
position  for  the  work,  and  infallibility  for  the  translators.  Dr. 
Hody  first  proved  that  the  narrative  could  not  be  authentic ; 
though  nothing  has  been  discovered  that  materially  affects 
either  the  value  or  tke  date  of  the  version.  Eegardmg  the 
work  critically,  it  may  he  observed  that  it  contains  many 
GrrEeco-Egyptian  words,  and  that  the  Pentateuch  is  translated 
with  much  more  accuracy  than  the  other  books.  The  Book 
of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  prophets,  are  all  inferior,  and  espe- 
cially Isaiah  and  Daniel.  The  historical  books  are  often  inaccu- 
rately translated. 

In  the  early  CSiristian  ehnrch  the  version  was  deemed  of 
great  value,  though  writers  often  appealed  against  it  to  the 
Oiigen's  Hebrew.  With  lie  view  of  correcting  it,  Origen 
iiesapia.  formed  his  Hexapla.  This  work,  which  made  alto- 
gether fifty  volumes,  perished  probably  at  the  sacking  of  Gas3r 
rea  by  the  Saracens,  653,  A.  D. ;  but  happily  the  text  of  the 
LXX  (which  formed  one  of  the  columns)  had  been  copied  by 
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Eusebins,  together  with  the  corrections  or  additions  which 
Origen  had  inserted  from  the  other  translators.  This  Hexa- 
plarian  text,  as  it  is  called,  was  published  by  Montfaucon  at 
Paris,  in  1714.  Of  the  two  celebrated  MSS.  of  the  LSX,  tlie 
Vatican  (B)  follows  the  original  version,  while  the  Alexandrian 
(A)  exhibits  many  of  the  readings  embodied  in  tlie  Hexapia, 
and  conforms  more  generally  to  the  present  Hebrew, 

The  foiir  chief  printed  editions  of  the  LXX  are— the  Aldine, . 
exhibiting  many  of  the  readings  of  B;  the  Complutensian, 
which  often  follows  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  and  Origen's  Hexa- 
pia ;  the  Ilomau  or  Vatican ;  and  the  Grabian,  which  is  taken 
chiefly  from  A. 

The  version  is  rather  free  than  Hteral,  and  frequently  misses 
the  sense  of  the  original.  It  is  often  valuable  in  interpretation, 
though  less  so  in  settling  the  text.^^ 

66,  Among  the  earhest  versions  founded  on  the  LXX  was, 
the  Italic.  In  the  days  of  Augustine  {died  430)  there  vetaiona 
were  several  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  lxx."'° 
old  Itahc  was  the  b^t.  Jerome  bears  the  same  teati-  ^■T''«i'*''=- 
mony  to  its  general  excellence.  It  was  made,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  fragments  which  still  remain,'  from  the  Alexandrian 
MS.,  and  is  ascribed  by  Eichhom  to  the  1st  century. 

67.  The  diversities  and  imperfections  of  this  version  induced 
J-erome  (A.  D.  882)  to  revise  the  text,  as  Origen  had  previously 
revised  -the  version  of  the  LXX.  He  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose the  Hexapia  of  Origen,  and  carefuUy  coriecied  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament,  though  portions  only  of  his  revision 
remain.  As  these  labors  of  Jerome  were  drawing  to  a  close, 
the  LXX,  though  long  favorably  received  by.  the  Jews,  began 
to  fall  into  disrepute,  on  the  ground,  probably,  that  it  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  Christians.  To  meet  this  feehng  Jerome  undertook 
to  prepare  a  translation  into  Latin  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  He 
devoted  the  larger  portion  of  twenty  years  to  this  work,  and  it 
was  completed  in  405.  A  superstitious  reverence  for  the  LXX 
led  many  to  oppose  this  version,  but  it  gradually  gained  influ- 

•  Job,  Psalnis,  BOia£  c£  the  Apocrypha,  and  parts  of  oijiaj  book» 
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enee,  and  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (604)  it  tad  at  least 

a  co-ordinate  authority,  and  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  the 

Vulgate.    The  test  was  made  up  in  part  from  the 

Vulgate  in   old  Italic,  in  part  from  Jerome's  improved  edition  of 

that  version,  and  is  in  part  a  new  version  formed  im- 
jnediately  from  the  Hehrew.  Jerome  was  acquainted  with 
Hebrew  expositors,  and  many  of  their  interpretations  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Vulgate,  but  generally  it  follows  the  LXX,-  even 
when  that  version  differs  from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  more  useful 
for  interpretation  than  for  criticism,  though  for  both  it  is  of 
value.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  was  niade  from-  Origen's 
Hoxapla,  and  is  called  the  Paalterium  Gallicanum.  The  text 
was  early  corrupted,  and  various  learned  men  have  uudertaJjen 
to  revise  it,  among  whom  are  Alcuin  and  Lanfranc.  The  two 
chief  editions  are  those  of  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII. ,  which, 
■  however,  though  both  sanctioned  by  papal  authority,  contain 
Bome  most  remarkable  errors.*    (See  §  76). 

68.  Ecclesiastical  history  places  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia 

about  A.  D.  330,  and  .to  the  same  century  belongs  the 
vuFBiona  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Gheez,  the  sacred 
LXX  language  of  Ethiopia.  Its  author  is  not  kuown. 
a.  The     "    Perfect  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  common, 

though  Bruce  states  that  he  found  several ;  and  there 
are  M88.  of  this  version  in  some  of  the  libraries  of  Europe. 
Only  fragments  have  been  printed.  The  text  follows  the  read- 
ings of  A,  and  is  founded  entirely  on  the  LXX.  The  New 
Testament  has  all  been  printed.  The  test  seems  to  be  founded 
on  the  Pesliito  and  the  old  Italic.— See  Ludolf,  Gieseler,  and 
the  Travels  of  Bruce. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  also  extant  in  the 
4,B.Copue,  "^^  ^'id  Thebaic,  dialects  of  Egypt,  though  only  a 
Tiiebaic.  portion  has  been  printed.  The  most  probable  date 
of  their  origin  ia  fte  3d  and  4th  century,  though  some  suppose 
them  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  the  1st  and  2d.     Both  are 

»0f  the  Vulgate,  as  prepared  by  Jerome,  the  laoet  important  MS.  ii 
the  C.  Amiatiane,  now  at  Florence,  and  wrkto  aicnit  the  year  54L 
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founded  on  tie  LSX,  and  geueraJIy  follow  the  readings  of  A. 
The  translators  axe  not  known. 

The  Gcthie  version  of  the  Bible  was  made  by  TJlphilaa,  a 
bishop  of  the  McEso-Goths,  who  assisted  at  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  359.  The  version  was  made  from 
the  Greek,  and  is  of  considerable  critical  value,  though  unhap- 
pily only  fragments  of  it  remain.  The  most  celebrated  MS.  is 
the  Codes  Argenteus,  written  in  silver  letters,  which  is  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  This  MS,  con- 
tains only  the  four  Gospels,  and  is  imperfect. 

Of  the  Armenian  version  little  more  is  known  than  is  stated 
in  another  paragraph.  The  date  is  410,  and  the 
translator  Miesrob,  who  seems  to  have  used  the  LXX 
and  the  Alexandrian  recension  as  the  basis  of  his  version. 
The  Georgian  version  was  made  in  the  following  century,  from 
copies  of  the  Armenian  frsmslation.  The  Armenian  version 
has  been  repeatedly  prmted  (BiHe,  Amst.  1G66,  New  Testament, 
1668-1698),  and  the  whole  Bible,  in  Georgian,  was  printed  at 
Moscow  in  1743,  parts  of  it  having  been  previously  printed  at 
Tiflis. 

To  the  9th  century  belong  the  Blavie  or  Slavonic  version, 
Bnpposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  sons  of  Leo,  a  . 

Greek  nobleman,  who  first  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
Slavonians.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  descendauK  of  the 
LXX,  though  ancient  testimony  states  that  it  was  made,  in 
great  part,  from  the  ItaUe,  a  statement  which  recent  collation 
has  confirmed.  The  test  was  early  corrected  from  Greek  MSS. 
ar.d  it  is  hence  deemed  of  considerable  critical  value.  The 
ivhole  was  printed  in  1576,  and  several  editions  have  since 
been  issued  from  Moscow, 

69.  From  the  Vulgate  were  formed  tbe  various  Anglo-Saxon 
versions  of  parts  of  Scripture.     About  the  year  706, 
Adhelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Sherborn,  translated  the    from  the 
Psalms  into  Sason,  as  did  Egbert,  the  bishop  of  Holy 
Island,  the  £»ur  Gospels.     About  the  same  time  Bede  (A.  D. 
73&)  translated  parte  of  the  Bible,     King  Alfred  undertook  to 
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tranelatfl  &e  Psalma,  but  died  (900)  -when  tLs  -work  was  aboul 
half  finialied.  ^Ifric  of  Canterbury  translated  the  Pentateuch 
and  some  of  the  historical  boofea.  To  the  Eame  version  "we  may 
ascribe  the  variona  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  esGcated  before  the  16th  century, 
and  even  Luther  availed  himself  largely  of  its  renderings  in 
making  his  German  translation  of  the  Bible, 

70.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  rather  a  recension  than  a 
Samaiitan  translation  of  the  Hebrew  tezt.  Copies  are  referred 
pouiateuoh.  ^^  |jj,  Eusebiua  and  Cyril,  but  it  was  long  thought 
that  the  whole  had  perished.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  however,  a  copy  waa  transmitted  from  Constantinople 
to  Paris.  Usher  afterwards  procured  six  copies,  and  Kennicoti 
collated  sixteen.  The  most  probable  account  of  this  recension 
is,  that  it  was  talcen  from  the  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
■were  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Eehoboam, 
when  the  kingdom  was  divided.  The  Psalms  and  the  writings 
of  Solomon,  which  were  known  to  pious  Jews  of  that  age,  were 
rejected  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  critical  value  of  the  readings  of  this  recension  was  over- 
Critioai  estimated  at  first,  but  now  they  are  held  to  be  not  at 
^'''"*-  all  superior  to  the  Hebrew.  The  LXX  seem  to  have 
followed  it  more  frequently  than  the  present  Hebrew  test ; 
from  which,  however,  it  doea  not  materially  differ.  Geseniua 
deems  its  readings  preferable  to  the  Hebrew  in  Gen.  iv.  8, 
■where  it  supplies  the  words,  "Let  hs  go  into  the  field;"  in 
Gen.  xiv.  14,  where  it  reads,  "  he  numbered,"  instead  of  "  ha 
armed;"  in  Gen.  xxii.  13,  where  it  omits  the  words  "behind 
him;"  and  in  Gen.  xlis,  14,  where  the  difference  is  in  expres- 
sion only  and  not  in  sense.  The  Samaritan  is  of  great  valme 
in  determing  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  vowels,  and  in  eon- 
firming  the  general  accuracy  of  the  present  text,  but  it  is  not 
a  source  of  valuable  independent  emendation. 

The  characters  in  which  it  is  written  are  probably  the  older 
forms  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  ancient  Samaritan  Pentateuch  must  nfyt  be  eonfoupdad 
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with  tte  more  modem  Samaiitaii  version  wiicli  is  printed 
with  the  other  ia  the  Polyglots.  This  m  a  very  literal  trana- 
lation  into  moderu  Samaritan. 

71.  [The  Peshito  version  (§  18)  waa  probably  eieoutad  fey 
Christiana  dariag  tlie  eeeoad  century.     The  tradition   ^y,.-,^ 
that  it  waa  made  by  trandators  "  sent  to  Palestine   nom 
by  the  apostle  Jiide  and  Abgariss,  King  of  Edessa,"   ^^^""^"^ 
clearly  shows  that  it  was  believed  to  belong  to  the  early  tinMS    . 
of  Syrian  Obriatianity.    It  containa  all  the  canoaieal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  all  those  of  the  New,  except  2  Peter, 
2  and  3  J"oh5i,  Jude,  and  the   Revelation.      If  is  of  great 
critical  value.     The  Old  Testament   portion   was   the   firat 
veraion  for  Christian  use,  made  from  the  original  Hebrew. 
The  New  Testament  was  made  directly  from  the  Greek,  with 
great  skill  and  ability ;  and,  as  it  precedes  by  two  centuriea 
any  Greek  MS.  we  now  have,  and  haa  been  exempt  from 
changes  at  the  hand  of  Western  critics,  it  ia,  as  Stuart  says,  a 
witness  above  all  exception,  aa  to  its  general  testimony.for  the 
fidelity  and  accuracy  with  which  the,  Greek  text  of  the  Sew 
Testament  haa,  in  the  main,  been  preserved.      See  Bib.  Die. 
Art.PVsto»8;Hc!g'sIntrod.  ^§62-69;  Stuart  in  same,  Note8.]i* 

The  Philoxenian  (New  Testament  only)  version  was  mads 
from  the  Greek,  by  the  hand,  or  under  the  care,  or  phiia- 
ia  the  days  of    Philosesua,  Bishop  of  Mabug,  in   ^^'""'^ 
Syria,  about  the  year  503.    No  MS.  of  it  remains,  but  various 
readings  taken  from  it  are  given  in  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican 
(153).     Early  in  the  following  century  Thomas  of  Haikel,  or 
Heraclea,  the  aucceasor  of    Philoxenus,  began  to  i-evise  tba 
work  of  his  predecessor,  and  published  another  ver-   g^^^j^^,^ 
don  in  616.    It  contains  the  whole  of  the  NewTes- 
tament  except  the  Apooaiypse.     The  most  compi-ete  MS.  of  it 
is  one  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ridley,  and  is  nov^  pre- 
served in  New  College,  Oxford.     Tho  style  is  extremely  lite- 
rsl,  and  in  conseq^aenoe  frequently  violates  the  Syriac  idiom. 

There  is  also  a  fourth  Syriac  version  of  Lesaons  from  the 
Gos|»el8  (Vat.  MS.  19).    The  date  of  &b  MS.  is  1031,  but  th« 
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Tersion  seems  to  belong  to  the  5th  or  lih  eentxiry.  The 
language  is  a  mixture  of  Chaldee  and  Syriao.  The  readings 
generally  favor  the  Western  recension;  and  the  MS.  is  some- 
times called  the  Palestino-Syriae  or  Jerusalem  version. 

72.  The  Arabia  versions  of  Several  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
Arabio  ^  given  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  wera 
lereiooB.  made  from  the  LXX  by  different  authors  between 
the  10th  and  12th  centuries;  and  of  Job,  Chron.,  Judges, 
Euth,  Samuel,  and  parts  of  other  books  from  the  Pediito 
Byriac. 

73.  From  the  same  version  was  laade  the  Persian  version, 
PerBian  ^^  ^^  Gospels,  published  with  Le  Olerc's  Latin 
veMion.  translation  in  the  London  Polyglot;  it  abounds  with 
AraMc  expressions,  and  must  have  been  later  than  the  time  of 
Mahomet.  Another  version  of  the  same  part  of  Scripture 
was  published  by  Wheelock  in  1652 ;  but  these,  with  the  more 
recent  version  made  under  the  care  of  Hadir  Shah  1740-1, 
are  of  little  critical  value. 

74.  From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  Samaritan  Penta- 

teuch, the  LXX,  part  of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Pe- 
shito  Syriao,  axe  all  mors  or  less  valuable  for  aseei^ 
tainJDg  the  text  of  the  original  Hebrew;  hut  that  other 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  being  made  from  these,  and 
Kot  from  the  original,  are  of  little  or  no  critical  value,  except 
fpr  ascertaining  the  text  e£  tlMse  versions  froaa  wMch  they 
were  made.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Teatament,  all  the  ear- 
lier versiKis  from  the  Greek  are  of  value,  proportiraied,  oi 
course,  to  the  general  condition  .of  their  texts,  and  to  the 
obvious  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been  made. 

Modem  versioas  (and  to  a  great  extent  the  ancient)  are  of 
value  only  as  helps  to  intei^retatiou. 

Full  BMOiaota  of  ancient  vers 
&eca  Ssicra  ^Maach'a  aditiou),  oi 
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-  BHo.  6.  The  Vaeiotjs  Rbadihqs  of  Sceipiuee  ,  Eules  Fua 
Deteemihing  the  Text. 

75.  Of  Hebrew  MSS.  upwards  of  1,300  have  been  edlated, 
BJid  of  Greek  upwards  of  600.  These  numbera,  it  NQuiberoT 
will  be  observed,  do  not  represent  copies  of  complete  '^'^ 
Scriptures,  but  of  parts  only.  Each  of  tbe  tbree  diviaions  of 
tlie  Old  Testament  {par.  4)  forms  in  Hebrew  one  roll,  and 
each  of  the  N-ew  Testament  divisions  (par.  49)  gemeraJly 
forma  one  MS.  in  Greek. 

76.  These  MSS,  have  been  exposed,  in  transcription,  to 
many  errors.  Hor  will  this  fact  excite  surprise  if  it  ^grmSs"' 
is  remembered  that  oarefully-priiited  books  often  I'eadiDgs. 
contain  numerous  inaccuracies.  In  writing,  the  risk  ia 
of  course  much  ^eater  than  in  printing.  Eevision  and 
correction  are  less  praotieable  in  the  first  than  the  second. 
The  slowness  of  the  process  increases  the  probability  that  let- 
ters, syllables,  and  words  will  be  added,  omitted,  changed,  or 
tr-au^osed.  Sometime  the  writer,  transcribed  from  a  MS. 
before  him;  sometimes  from  dietatiort.  In  the  latter  case  his 
ear  frequently  deceived  him,  and  in  the  former,  his  eye. 
Difierent  words  having  often  the  same  final  syllable,  or  differ- 
ent sentences  having  the  same  final  word,  made  mistakes  the 
more  eaay,  A  misunderstanding  of  the  MS.  from  which  he 
copied  would  sometimes  lead  to  the  same  result.  He  might 
either  misinterpret  its  abbreviations,  or  inaccurately  divide 
the  words  where  they  were  written  (as  in  most  ancient  MSS.) 
without  pause  marks;  or  the  MS.  might  be  wholly  or  partially 
effaced.  Independently,  therefore,  of  design,  these  causes  of 
error  were  always  at  work.  The  results,  however,  seldom 
affect  the  meatiiog  of  the  teKt  materially  (though  they  do  bo 
in  some  cases),  and  are  similar  to  the  mistakes  produced  in  an 
English  version  hj  such  errors  of  the  press  as  escaped  the  eye 
of  even  a  careful  reader.  Differences  more  serlo  is  may  be 
Been  in  the   Bibles  printed    "by  authority"   of    the    Popes 

■  See  Preface. 
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Sextiis  and  Cleineiit.  Sody  has  gi¥en  a  large  mimber  of 
tlieae  diserepanciea.  Compare  them  in  Frov.  xsv.  24:  Matt, 
xxvii.  35:  Judg.  xvii.  2,  3;  which  are  left  out  in  the  Sextina 
edition;  and  in  1  San*,  sxit.  8:  S.Sam.Tiii,  8;  which  are  left 
■out  in  the  Clementine  edition.  They  cwttradict  one  another, 
moreover,  in  Josh.  ii.  1&;  ix.  19:  Exo5.  xssii.  29;  Gea.  xxiv. 
24:  i  Kings  ii.  23. 

For  esarEpIe:— 

fV.  (1)  There  are  many  cases  in  which,  frcrm  tliff  similarity 
Kmtiiiiiij  ^  sound  or  of  form,  the  transcriber  would  rratu- 
fcrm        '  ^"^ly  make  a  false  reading. 

In  Geo.  iiv.  5j  the  Heb..  Sam.,  and  IXS  read  "with  them"  (orD)i 
Eeham.  The  Eagliah, and  BeTen  Sajn.  HSS.  read  "hi  Ham"  (ana).  Be- 
Cham. 

In  Judgefl  Yiir,  16,  Brans  Hebrew  MSS^and  the  English  read  "h.9 
tanght"  (yi-i),  Tedai:  bat  many  MSS.,  the  LXX,  Chald,  Abab,  Syr, 
asd  Volg.,  read  "he  tore"  fjjin),  YaidSBh,  which  is  clearly  the  tru« 
reading.  S»  ki  Nmabeis  zxii.  5,  whe^e  raan^  read  Arfemc/n  iioatEad  of 
"Ammo-"  {hJB  people); 

la  1  Kings  \.  18,  "And  item"  is  onr  English  versiott  (nnsi).  Veattaj 
bat  200  M^;,  and  tbe  ChalA.  read  "And  t&sw*"  C-ipjCi).  Vaatta.  S« 
Ter.  20. 

In  Jonah  i.  9,  "I  am  a  Hebrew"  (i^ias),  Ivri.fe  the  reatjfatg  of  moaS 
MSS.  and  ol  She  English:  but  the  LXX,  and  some  MSS.  read  "iiay, 
Atidi,"theBeryattt  ^  Jehcrvah." 

[j5  ite  (not)  is  put  fcef  i^  ^^  (to  him)  flfteea  tintea  in  the  Old  Teatament, 
and  the  rsTSTBe  twice.  Thoagh  there  is  this  change,  the  teat  whsdi  the 
Jewa  use,  and  which  <rar  VerBion  traBslates,  is  in  these  places  the  cor- 
jeot  one,  exeept,  perhaps,  m  one  paeaage,  2  Kings  -riii.  10,  where  for 
"Qo,  say  natohim,  Thou  raayest  certainTy  reooTsr,"  we  emght  t»  read, 
as  the  present  Hebrew  MSS., "  Go,  say  Thon  shalt  not  recover,  for — " 

In  Eph.iv.  19,  some  MSB. read  "past  hope"  iDSteadof  "past  feeling' 
i&niinrntiiTK  for  inWkjajtwoc). 

Similar  casaa  may  be  found  in  tJie  Hebrew,  of  the  following  passages 
ISam.  XX.  18;  Psa.  lix.  9, 

Dcdter  this  same  head  may  be  placed  the  transpoaition  of  fetters,  ot 
even  of  words:  aa  "  Salmai,"  Kehem.  vii.  48,  for  iSAam^oi,  see  Ezra  ii, 
46;  " almug-trces "  for  algwrn-treea,  1  Kings,  z,  11;  2  Ghron.is.  10.  In 
2  Sam.  vi.  5;  and  1  Chron.  xiii.  8,  "all  manner  fff  fir-wood,"  and  "witk 
bU  their  taigbt  and  with  sin^ng"  diSer  chiefiy  in  one  similar  letter  and 
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Ja  the  transjjoErtion  of  another.     Sea  also  Hebrew  of  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  coro- 
pired  with  1  Chron.  liii.  fl. 

The  Jews  neTer  proaonnced  the  naiae  /ehouah/  bnt  when  it  occurred 
in  ScrJptnre  read  Aionai  <rr  Mohim.  Tiioes  latter  woids  are  coobb- 
queEtly  often  put  in  MSa.  for  fhe  former. 

Wa  Iiave  Entitled  olaewhore  faow  eimilai  letters  have  hees  oOTjfoofflded 
in  the  case  of  nnmerals  (par.  117),  a  confusion  the  mote  easy  iH  the 
early  etjtge  of  the  Hebre^r  Langaage,  i»  the  letters  more  oleaely  reBem- 
bled  one  anotter  than  at  proaent. 

78.  (2)  Similarity  of  ending,  eJtKer  of  Worda 
of  whole  aentences,  sometimes  created  inistake. 

There  a,tB  different  readings  in  1  Chron,  is.  5,  from  this  canaa,  1 
EingB  ziv.  25  seems  to  belong  to  this  class:  compare  2  Cttron.  xji.2,9. 
Bee  also  the  Hebrew  of  Kumfc.  itxvi.  3;  and  compare  Paa.  Ksxvii.  28  witb 
the  LXS. 

InExod,  SIX.  6,  "before  the  meroy-scat  that  is  over  the  toatimony" 
is  a  repetition,  probably,  of  the  previous  clanae. 

In  Matt  xxviii,  9,  the  oipresaioa  ''went  to  tel!  his  SisdpieB"  (whiofc 
JE  in  Greet  the  Batneaa  "tofcriag  hifldieciplee  Word"  in  the  eightJi  verse, 
JB  omitted  in  many  M88 ,  B,  L,  and  also  in  the  Vulg.,  Si/t.,  Copt,  Arm., 
Jirs  ,  Arab ,  Chrijn ,  Jet ,  Aug.:  but  it  is  foond  id  moBt  M88.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  last  claase  of  1  Cor.  i,  23  is  talsea  feom  ver.  26,  and  iS 
wanting  m  A,  B,  D,  m  most  ancieirt  vexBioDS,  aad  ia  many  otheB 
snthontiea 

79  (3)  A  large  clas?  of  vaiiowa  readings  owe  their  origin 
to  theusp  of  synonymons  expresaiotis;  aa  "he  spoke" 
for  "he  said,"  in  2  Kinsa  i.  10:  "they  fonnd"  for  nymous  ea- 

'  o  ,  ,  piesaiona 

"they  saw"  («jop  for  iHoi).  Matt.  ii.  li:  "this  very 
world"  for  "  this  preaent  world,"  Matt,  aii.  S2;  "  the  messen- 
gers of  John"  for  "the  disciples  of  John,"  in  Lsfee  Tn.  24; 
"to  follow  after"  for  "follow,"  Mark  viii.  34. 

80.  (4)  Many  copyists  were  acquainted  with  other  oriental 
languages,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Kew  Testament,  i^mmiio 
with  other  dialeeta ;  and  thence  arose  great  diversity 
in  the  orthography,  even  where  the  readings  are  snbatantially 
the  same.  ^ 

SI,  (5)  Ancient  M9S.  are  often  withotrt  stops  and  aiopa  mA 
without  even  the  division  of  the  words:  hence  occa-  „ord=. 
aional  mistafeea,  thongh  fewer  than  mishi  be  eapposed. 
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In  ?fla. slvffi.  U,  for  "untodGath"  eomc  MSS.  and  the  LXX  read,  by 
connecting  the  two  words,  "for  ever."  And  Paa.  xfv.  17  may  lie  reail 
through  a  eimilar  miataks,  "Eftlarge  the  tronbles  of  my  heart,  and 
bring,"  etc.;  comp.  also  LXX  and  Heb.  of  Psa.  iv.  3. 

82.  (6)  Sometimes  abbreviations  ttte  wrongly  interpreted: 

"i(J)is  the  Heb.  abbreviation  for  "Jehovali,"  and  it 
tionBuii^  means  also  my;  Lence  an  occasional  mistake.     In 

the  LXXof  Jer,  vi.  11,  "the  fury  of  J"  is  translated 
"my  fury."  So  in  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  for  "  gracious,"  which  is  some- 
times written  xs  (xf^^fi)  some  of  the  Fathers  (Clem-Ales., 
Greg.  Uaz.,  Theoph,)  read  "Christ"  (jcf""'f,)  "whicli  is  also 
written  xr, 

83.  (7)  In  the  Old  Testament  M8S.  the  copyists  never  di- 
Misiakes  'vided  a  word,  nor  did  they  leave  at  the  end  of 
"oStodas  ^^^  ^"-7  ■vacant  space;  and  henoe  they  often  filled 
Uuearuni.''  ^p  tj^g  ]£jig  Tff{]^}^  some  favorite  letter,  or  with  the 
initial  of  the  next  word,  which  of  course  was  repeated  in  the 
following  line.  "For  them,"  in  Isa.  xsxv.  1,  is  an  example. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  ignorant  copyists  have  mistaken  final 
letters  for  mere  custodes  Imearwrn,  as  they  are  called,  and 
have  omitted  them. 

84.  (8.)  Sometimes  marginal  readings  have  been  inserted  in 
Marfrinai  ^^  body  of  the  M8S.,  corrective  or  explanatory  of 
Glosses.       tlig  original  text. 

The  repetition  "  Surely  the  people  is  grasa,"  (lea.  il.  7)  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  this  ditsB,  and  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.  The  number  60,000 
mentioned  in  I  Sam.  vi.  19.  is  Bupposed  by  Jahn  to  be  another  instance, 

In  Mark  i.  16,  the  word  "hii"  seemed  ambiguous;  and  many  MS3. 
(54,  besides  all  Stephena's)  read  "this  same  Simon." 

In  Lnka  vii.  16,  "God  has  visited  his  people  /or  gnoA"  (lic  tyAk')  add 
eleven  MSS,,  Aim.  and  Pers.,  in  explanation  of  a  phraae  which  seemed 
scarcely  clear. 

So  in  Luke  v.  J,  a  few  MSS.  add  "  » litHe"  (jraji  ti).   ■ 

85.  All  the  sources  of  various  readings  noticed  thus  far  may 
^oHB  be  regarded  as  accidental.  Other  readings,  however, 
sri^mnllnj;  veis  iotentuKtally  mode,  eitker  from  good  motives  or 
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fi-om  tad.  A  GreSff  copyist,  for  example,  acoustometl  |,^'^^{^^''"' 
to  hear  liis  own  JMguage  Bpoken  without  an  admix-  'ions, 
twe  of  oriental  i^^aud  regarding  a  Hebraism  aa  a  violation 
of  grammap-woi^  corrfetet  it,  forgetting  that  such  i  dioms  go  to 
prove  the  ^mumeneas  of  the  inspired  -writings.  He  would 
Bometimea  euba^jte  for  the  original,  Greek  words  -which  he 
deemed  more  ctear  and  easy.  Sometimes  he  would  correct  one 
Evacgelist  Iw  another,  or  fill  np  the  shorter  account  from  the 
longer  one,  or  :^apHihe  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  text  of  hi^Wm  copy,  whether  it  were  Hebrew,  or  Greek,  or 
Latin. 

In  othef  instances  motives  less  honorable  may  account  for 
deviationk|rofe-.t.he  original  text. 

86,  (9.)    SonitSmes,   for   example,  in  particular  '*'^?*^^| 
copies  of  the  Ss^tures,  a  mistake  in  the  spelling  order  nw  i* 
of  a  word,  once  made,  ia  retained  throughout  the  laa. 
book.     It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  the  following 
are  examples  of  this  : 

The  Hebrew  for  a  hoy  is  put  twenty- onp,  times  in  the  Pentatench  ioi 
a  girl  (-153  for  niSl  oa-ar,  na-ara),  whioii  letter  is  found  but  once  (Dent. 
Iiii.  19.)  All  the  versions  and  tbe  Masora  direct  uo  to  read  it  as  a 
feminine  noun.  And  in  Eaek.  il.  there  is  anotber  pecaliarity  caused 
by  the  omission  of  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  plural  {befors  the  Buffii  -y 
rii.  -i)  in  thirty-four  worda,  though  the  Keri  direct  us  to  read  it.  But 
the  first  of  these  variations  ia  an  archaism ;  and  the  second  ia  an  abbto- 
riated  form  of  the  plural  with  a  suffix — a  peouliarity  not  infrequent. 

87.  (10.)  Sometimes  attempts  were  made  to  im-  Attempie  lo 
prove  MSS.,  by  making  the  language  more  clear  and  stjie. 
easy. 

Many  passages  of  the  Chronicles,  for  example,  whea  cotnpareii  wifh 
Samuel,  will  be  found  to  give  more  modern  words,  in  place  of  the  obae- 
leta  ones  of  the  earlier  writer.  These  pasaagea,  when  compared  by 
copyists,  gave  rise  to  various  readings.  Sea  Hebrew  of  1  Sam.  ssxi.  12; 
lChron.x.  12:  2Sam.vii.23:  1  Chron.  xvii.  21 ;  2 Sam.  vi.  16:  1  Chroa. 


a  hake,  xvi.  9,  for  "  the  juarrmon  of  narighteonsnesa,"  which  in  % 
ism,  soma  read  (MS.  BeziE^"  the  unri^tteMUt  nubmrnoik" 
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text). 

In  Eiod,  IV.  3,  it  i&  said  "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war."  The  word 
Beamed  to  the  fiajn.  copyists  objectionafile,  and  they  have  put  "mighty 

In  Gen.  ii.  2,  it  ia  said  that  God  fimshed  his  work  on  the  Beventt  day 
The  Sam,  and  ^r.  seem  to  have  read  "on  the  sixth  day." 

In.  the  Pentateuch  the  word  for  God  is  plural  (Elohim) ;  and  is  eoma- 
tJroGs  joined  with  a  singnlar  verb,  and  sometimes  with  a  plural  verb. 
in  ^1  the  latter  oases  there  is  a  variety  of  readings ;  niost  of  them,  (aa 
in  tha  iSttm.)  in  favor  of  a  singular  noun  (aa  the  Holy  Oae),  retaining, 
however,  the  pluvai  verb:  the  object  being,  probably,  to  prevent  a 
supposition  that  the  Scriptures  favored  polytheism.    See  Gen.  xi,  13; 

MSS.  of  the  Alexandrian  family,  it  may  be  observed,  often  alter 
words  to  make  what  was  deemed  better  grammar;  aa  MSS.  of  ths 
Western  alter  them  to  make  the  meaning  more  clear, 

88.  (11.)  Sometimes  alterations  were  made  to  suit  the  par- 
Paraiiei  ^^^  passage,  or  to  make  tlie  text  agree  -with  tha 
paaaagea.  passage  from  which  it  is  quoted.  See  Schulz'a  edition 
of  Griesbach  (Ber.  1827),  for  aTiew  of  tlie  influence,  in  thia 
respect,  of  the  LXX  on  the  test  of  the  Hew  Testament. 

Luke  iv.  IS,  "to  heal  the  broken-hearted,"  is  wanting  in  several 
MSS.  It  ia  probably  taken  from  the  LXX  of  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  Matt.  xii. 
35  "  of  the  heart"  is  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  and  in  the  Vulg.,  Syr,,  Copt, 
Pers.,  Arab.  It  is  probably  from  Luke  vi.  45.  Matt  xx.  22,  23,  "the 
baptism  I  am  baptized  with  can  ye  be  baptized  with  ?"  ia  wanting  in 
several  MSS.,  and.  in  the  Fitty.,  Eihiap.  and  Copt, ;  probably  from  Mark 
X.  38,  39.  Matt,  ijvii.  35,  "  That  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  etc,  ia  wanting 
in  A  B  D  E  F  G  H  K  L  M,  »,  and  many  other  MSS.,  the  ^/r.,  Copl.. 
Mhiop.  and  Arab,  It  is  probably  from  John  xix.  34.  Acts  ix.;  xxii.; 
jrivi.  and  Acts  x.;  xi.  have  been  pecuiiaily  liable  to  various  readings  on 
this  ground.  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  "the  twelve"  being  not  strictly  accurate  (for 
Thomas  was  absent),  some  MSS.  read  "  tiie  eleven."  So,  in  Mark  viiL 
31,  some  MSS,  read  "after  three  days,"  andothera,  "on  the  third  day." 

89.  (12.)  Sometimes  a  passage  has  been  altered  wilfully  to 
AKerstions  eervs  tie  purposes  of  a  party,  or  ix)  favor  what  waa 
piu'^^     deemed  Llie  cause  of  truth. 
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xiii.  32,  "Eeither  the  Son" 
Beeming  to  favor  Arianism. 

90.  (13.)  There  are  also 


Ic  Deni  xivii.  4,  the  Seb.  reads  "Ebal,"  and  the  Som.  "Qerizim," 
which  was  in  the  Samaritan  territory;  and  tte  passage  is  used  aa  a 
reason  for  erecting  there  a  Samaritan  temple.  In  Judg.  xviii,  30, "  Ma- 
nasseh"  ia  written  in  many  MSS.  for  Mosea,  to  save  the  honor  of  his 
fomily.  So  B.  Solomon  Jarehi  acknowledges.  Isa.  Iiiv.  4,  has  been 
altered,  and  is  now  uDJntelligiblfl.  It  ia  qnoted  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  laa.  !ii. 
14,  for  "at  Ihee,"  somi  MSS.,  the  CftoM.,  &/r.,and  y«;^.read  "at  Aim." 
Such  intentional  alterations,  however,  are  very  rare  in  the  Old  Tcsta- 
ment,  nor  are  there  many  in  the  Kew  Testament  Greek.  In  Matt.  i.  18, 
"  before  they  came  together,"  and  the  word  "first-born,"  are  omitted  in 
some  MSS.  and  Versiona,  in  favor  of  the  perpetual  virginity.  In  Mark 
3  omitted  in  several  MSS.  and  Fathera,  aa 
Luke  xxii.  43  ia  omitted  in  A  B,  and  some 
detract  from  onr  Lord's  Divinity, 
'arious  readings,  which  can  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  Buppoeition  of  careleasneaa  on  careieB* 
the  part  of  transcribers,  and  which  are  not  referable  "^^^ 
to  any  of  tbe  caueea  just  ennmeraied, 

la  1  Chron.  vi.  28,  there  is  an  omission  of  the  name  Joel  (see  ver.  33 ; 
1  Sam.  viii.  2),  The  verse  really  reads  "And  the  sons  of  Samuel,  tlie 
ficat-born  Joel,  and  the  second  (now  tranalated  Vaahni),  Abiah."  Bishop 
Lowth  has  noticed  that  in  Isaiah  there  are  as  many  as  fifty  slight  orais- 
eions,  none  of  Uism,  however,  afi'eoting  the  aenae,  A  aingular  inatance 
may  be  seen  in  2  Sam.  ixi.  19,  which  ought  to  be  read  in  the  same  way 
aa  1  Chron.  xx.  5.  Bead  in  Samuel  riKforr]'ii{eth,beth)andrijsforfii«, 
(ach,  oth)  The  word  niaiS  (weavers),  has  come  up  improperly  from  the 
end  of  the  verse.  The  430  years  mentioned  in  Eiod.  xii.  40,  as  the 
time  of  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  larael  in  Egypt,  is  not  correct ; 
it  waa  only  215  yeara,  and  the  text  aa  it  standfl  is  hardly  consistent  with 
Gal.  iii.  17:  Gen.  xii.  4;  ivii.  1,  21;  kiv.  26.  The  Sam.  Alex.  LXX, 
and  some  M^.  read  "and  of  their  fathers  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  in  Canaan."  Perhaps,  however,  there  ia  here  a  latitude  of 
expre^ion  easily  understood  by  Jewish  readers, 

91.  The  readings  wMch  have  originated  in  these  and  similar 
causes  amount  to  many  thousands,  but  in  nearly  all, 
a,ny  various  reading  may  be  adopted  without  mate-  anohYBiniua 
rially  affecting  the  sense,     T!ie  most  inaccurate  text 
ever  written,  it  baa  been  justly  said,  leaves  the  truths  of  Scrip- 
ture subatautiixllj  imchanged. 
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92,  It  ia,  nevertheless,  a  question  of  mucli  interest,  tow  la 

the  comparative  value  of  vaiioua  readings  to  be  de- 
pfSsiw^-  cided?  The  following  priaciples  are  reoognised  hj 
ingsia,  ail  competent  scholara  in  this  branch  of  inquiry, 
asceriamed.  ^^^^  ^^^  taken  Substantially  from  Grieabach,  Wet- 
Btein  and  other  critics.  Griesbaeh's  rules  may  be  seen  at  length 
in  his  Prolegomena,  or  abridged  in  Planck's  Sacred  Philology, 
p.  235,  etc.,  and  Wetstein'a  in  his  introduction  to  the  Greek 
Testament.  Rules  approved  by  Eichhom  and  Da  Wette, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  may  be  seen  ia 
De  Wette,  i.  319. 

93,  (1.)  When  MSS.,  versions,  and  quotations  agree  in  a 

reading,  the  exteekal  evidence  in  its  favor  is  com- 
Bndintermii  plete,  and  wheu  the  reading  thus  fixed  agrees  with 
what.  the  nature  of  the  language,  the  sense,  the  connection 

of  historical  facts  and  parallel  passages,  the  inteehal  evi- 
dence is  complete.  Where  these  concur,  the  reading  ia 
undoubtedly  genuine ;  and  this  is  the  evidence  found  in  the 
case  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Scriptures,  as  contained  in  the 
common  editions. 

94,  (2.)  Generally  the  value  of  a  reading  is  in  proportion 
General  *°  ^^^  ^S^  °^  ^^^  MSS.,  bocause  the  older  it  is,  the 
rules  B9  to  iggg  hkely  is  it  to  be  a  transcript  of  many  previous 
idenoe.  traascripts,  (though  a  recent  MS,,  certaiidy  copied 
from  a  very  early  one,  may  be  of  greater  authority  than  one 
loaa  recent) ;  to  the  number  of  MSS.  in  which  it  is  found :  to 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs  (some  preferring,  with  Gries- 
bach,  the  Alexandrian;  and  others,  with  Schok,  the  Conataii- 
tinopoiitan) ;  and  to  the  obvious  care  with  which  the  MS.  ia 
written. 

In  the  eaae  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  we  speak  rather  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  written  than  of  families  formed  on  any 
oiher  principle :  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  representing  their 
origitt,  and  the  order  of  their  critical  value. 

The  following  rules  may  be  laid  down  for  guiding  the  in- 
quirer in  determining  the  correct  reading; 
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95.  (1.)  Wlieii  the  estornaJ  and  internal  eTidence  are  op- 
posed, tlie  former  ought  generally  to  be  preferred,  Eiternal 
because  the  "  genuine  reading"  is  an  expression  that  moJl"^ 
refers  rather  to  external  than  to  internal  evidence,  g^^"' 

It  is  the  sum,  not  of  reasons,  eo  much  as  of  autho-  ""*'™»'- 
htiea. 

96.  (2,)  Yet  the  internal  evidence  may  be  so  strong  as  to 
connterbalanee  a  greater  degree  of  external  (aa  in  ^.^^  jj^,^jg_ 
the  case  of  most  of  the  Maaoretic  readings  of  the 

Old  Testament) ;  wherever,  in  fact,  the  readings  are  clearly 
false,  or  where  the  introduction  of  a  particular  reading  can 
be  easily  explained. 

97.  (3.)  Reading  are  oertaialy  right  when  they  are  aap- 
ported  by  the  most  ancient  MS8.,  by  most  of  the  various 
ancient  versions,  by  qnotationa,  by  parallel  places,  J^n^ 
fcnd  by  the  sense,  though  such  readings   are   flot;^;^,^^ 
found  in  all  MSS.,  nor  in  the  common  version.  ««teii». 

lea.  Is.  21,  "MT  planting"  ;  1  Kinga,  1. 18. 

98.  (4,)  Readings  are  most  probably  right,  wlien  ttey  are 
Bupport-ed  by  a  few  ancient  MSS.,  the  ancient  vetsions,  quo- 
tations, parallel  places,  and  the  sense,  though  not  found  in 
UOST  MSS. 

2  ChroQ.  xi.  IS,  "Eehoboam  took  tlie  son  {-p  ben,  cia  batli),  of  Jeri- 
moth  to  wife;"  bo  moat  M88.:  the  B.  v.  says  rightly,  "the  daughter." 
In  Psalm  ssii.  16,  most  MSS.  read,  "  like  a  lion  my  hands  and  my 
ffet,"  (hiss  Kaari.)  Three  MSS.,  two  printed  editionB,  the  LXX,  Ss/r., 
and  Vulg..  read,  "they  pierced;"  as  does  the  English  version  (i^K3  or 
tntar  Kora  or  Kaaru).  Others,  however,  regard  the  present  Maaoretio 
text'aa  defensihle  (Vitringa,  Stuart).  Eaek.  xi.  7,  moat  MSS.  read,  "  A« 
wiU  bring  forth"  ^isin  hotsi).  A  few  MSS.,  all  the  versions,  and  tlie 
English,  read,  "J  will  bring  forfh"  (»i21S  otei.).  Eph.  v.  9,  moat  MSS. 
read,  "of  the  Spirit;"  bnt  A,  and  nine  others,  with  the  %r.,  Oopt., 
Mthiop.,  and  Vtdg.,  read,  "of  the  light." 

99.  (5.)  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  supporied  by  the 
fiam.,  a  few  ffeb.  MSS.,  the  ancient  versionB,  parallel  pkcea, 
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arid  tlie  sense,  are  certainly  right,  though  not  found  in  moat 
MSS. 

Gen.  jlvii.  3,  -' Tliy  Boryanta  are  a  EliepDerd"  (sing.):  read  with  3C 
MSS.  and  tlia  Sam,  "  ahepherds."  Evgd  if  Hie  laading  ia  not  found  in 
'any  Heb.  MSS.,  it  may  be  true.  Gen.  ii.  24,  "Thoy  two  shall  be  one 
flesh."  So  Som.,  LXX,  ItaL,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Vulg.;  Matt,  xis.  5.  So 
Eiod.  iii.  40  [See>§  90]. 

100.  (6.)  The  concurrence  of  the  most  ancient  M8S:,  and 
the  sense,  is  sometimes  auffioient  to  show  that  a  reading, 
though  not  general,  is -right. 

loa.  Wii.  13,  "Let  thy  eompanioa  deliTer  thee."  Most  MSS.  have  a 
lingular  yerb;  but  ten  read  ia  the  plural.  This  rule  is  eapecially 
applicable  to  the  New  Testa,mont. 

101.  (7.)  The  concurrence  of  the  most  ancient  verdona,  and 
the  sense,  or  a  parallel  passage,  will  eometimea  show  the  pro- 
priety of  a  reading,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament. 


Pea.  liviii.  18,  "  Thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men,"  Eph.  iv.  8,  Hays, 
"  He  gaye  gifts  nnto  men,"  So  Ihrg.,  Sf/r.,  Mhiop.,  Arab.,  and  some 
of  the  Fathers.  The  present  Heb  is  nnpb  lakaohta ;  the  transposition 
of  the  letters  explainB  the  diffcreni,e  tipin  obalakta.  laa.  lis.  20, 
"  unto  them  that  tarn  from  transgreasion  in  Jacob "  is  the  present 
reading.  But  the  Versions,  and  Rom  ii  2fi,  read  "that  turn  trans- 
gression from  Jacob"  In  both  these  patoages,  however,  the  Hew 
Testament  may  be  iiitendcti  to  give  rather  the  general  meaning  than 
the  worda.     [See  Al/ord  on  Bom  Ki  26  ] 

102.  (8,)  When  a  text  is  very  coiTiipt,  a  parallel  passage 
may  suggest  the  true  reading, 

2  Kings  xxy.  3,  for  "on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month"  read  "of  the 
fourth  month,"  as  in  Jer,  lii.  6.  1  Cbron,  i,  17,  for  "  The  sons  of 
Sham ....  Aram  and  TJk,"  read  "The  sons  of  Shem,  and  the  sons  of 
Aram,"  &o.,  Gen.  z,  23,  Isa.  xxx.  17,  for  "  At  the  rahuke  of  five  shall 
ye  flee,"  read  "At  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  tan  thousand  flee";  Lav. 


103.  When  we  come  to  c 
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probable,  being  equally,  or  more  or  less  nearly  equally  pgu^ua, 

supported,  by  external  evidence,  the  rules  of  criticisni  ''ei"'i'>t(»- 

become  more  difScult,  and  the  application  of  them  must  be 
made  with  less  rigidity. 

104.  (1.)  Of  two  readings,  equally  supported  by  external 

©Yidence,  that  is  the  moat  probable  which  best  suits  vsrinna 

the  sense,  or  wbioh  could  not,  so  easily  as  tbe  other,  ""^^ 
have  been  written  by  n 


2  Cor.  V,  14,  "(If)  one  (5ied  for  all,"  t!  ie  omitted  in  many  M88.,  bnt 
tlie  eenae  reqaires  it,  and  it  h  easily  omitted  before  &•  Ante  xi.  20, 
"unto  the  Grecians"  ia  tlie  reading  of  many  MSS.;  tut,  probably,  it 
ought  to  be,  as  many  read,  "to  the  Greeks."  The  fact  seems  noticed 
because  of  its  remarkablenesa,  and  Justly  bo,  if  it  he  the  second  case  of 
tlie  success  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen;  see  chap.  x.  44, 45,  for  tha 
first.  Grecians  were  Jews  who  resided  out  of  Palestine.  2  Cor.  v.  3, 
"If  so  be  that  being  clothed"  {aiuaifiiniji  so  very  many  MSS.  Others 
read  aJuird/Aiiir,  "If  we  be  even  unclothed,  yst  shall  we  not  be  found 
nated,  for  wo  have  a  glorious  body,"  etc. 

It  may  be  noticed  as  a  genera!  rule,'tbat  readings  no  better 
than  the  received  test  should  not  be  placed  in  it;  but  if  as 
good,  or  nearly  so,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  margin. 

105.  (2.)  Of  two  readings,  equally  probable,  the  fuller 
reading  is  more  likely  to  be  genuine  ;  unless  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  an  interpolation,  or  there  ia  somethiiig  in  the  test 
to  suggest  an  addition ;  and  then  the  rule  is  reversed. 

In  1  Chron.  xi.  33,  we  have  "Abiel;"  bnt  in  2  Sam.  xsiii.  31, 
"Ahi-albon."  The  last  syllable  might  easily  ba  omitted.  So  in 
Matt.  ii.  1,  "in  the  days  of  Herod"  ia  omitted  in  several  MSS.;  but  it 
ia  geunine. 

Tet,  if  tbere  is  reason  to  suppose  an  interpolation,  or  if 
there  is  something  in  the  text  to  suggest  an  addition,  the  rule 
is  reversed;  as  copiers  were  more  likely,  from  intention,  to 
add  than  to  omit ;  though  they  were  more  likely,  from  acoi- 
dent,  to  omit  than  to  add. 
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iog  in  A,  and  duty  other  MS 
ie  perhaps  added  from  Bom.  3 


106.  (3.)  Of  two  reiidinga,  the  one  classical  and  tte  otter 
oriental,  the  latter  ia  the  more  probable. 

107.  (4.)  Of  two  readings,  the  one  easy  and  the  other  diffi- 
cult, the  latter  is  generally  to  be  preferred.  AU  the  emi- 
nent critics,  Wetatein,  G-riesbach,  Bengel,  and  others,  have 
admitted  and  maintained  this  rule,  which  they  deem  of 
essential  value.^ 

108.  (5.)  Of  two  readings  (equally  probable),  ttat  ia  to  be 
preferred  which  heat  agreea  with  the  style  of  the  writer,  or 
with  his  design,  or  with  the  context. 

Jude  1,  "sanctified  by  God  the  Father"  (iiyisTftitiif),  ia  morB  probable 
than  "ieloved"  {*>*{»»,«!««),  becaose  more  common  in  the  commence- 
ment of  Epistles.  Acta  ivii.  23,  "of  one  blood"  ia  more  probable  than 
"of  one"  (aa  in  Bom.  is.  10),  becanae  it  ia  a  good  Hebraism.  John  vi. 
69, " Thon  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God"  (wop),ia  preferable  to 
Griesbaoh'e  reading,  "the  Holy  One  of  God"  (HyK),  because  this  last  is 
nowhere  applied  to  Christ,  except,  in  the  confession  of  the  demoniac, 
Marki.  2,  "in  Hie  prophets"  ia  preferable  to  "in  the  prophet  Isaiah," 
which  is  the  reading  of  Grieahach  and  Mill,  beoanse  two  propheta  are 
quoted  (Isa.  xl.  3 :  Mai.  iii.  1). 

109.  (6.)  Conjectural  readings,  supported  by  the  sense,  or 
similar  texts,  may  be  probable ;  hut  must  not  ba  received  aa 
true,  unless  they  are  confirmed  by  evidenco. 

In  Gen.  i.  8,  "God  saw  that  it  was  good"  is  wanting  at  the  end  of 
the  aecond  day's  creation,  bnt  is  found  in  "ver.  10,  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  day'a  work.  There  has,  therefore,  probably  been  a  tranaposition 
of  the  clause,  especially  as  the  LXX  reads  the  phrase  in  ver.  8.  Joah. 
isiv.  19,  "Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord"  {l^a^n  jii),  seema  strange  at  the 
end  of  an  exhortation  to  serve  him.  "  Cease  not  to  aerve  him"  ClSsCl 
si)  is  probably  the  true  reading,  but  it  wants  confirmation,  laa.  Iii, 
15,  "  80  ahall  he  sprinkle  many  nationa"  (fi^i  yajae)  ia  generally  inter- 
preted "he  shall  purify  or  make  expiation  for  then-;"  but  this  sense 
does  not  agree  with  the  parallel,  and  the  verb  haa  everywhere  else  a 
preposition  after  it  (^y).    The  LSX  reads  "Many  nations  shall  wlmirt 
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hiiQ."  Th^y  probably  read  [fm-'  yechezu),  as  in  Pea.  si.  7;  sxvii.  4, 
The  lexioographerB  give  this  meaning  to  the  present  word.  laa.  xvii. 
2,  "the  cities  of  Avoer"  (isiS  Aroex)  ate  broken:  but  to  say  that  thft 
cities  of  a  city  are  broken  is  unmeaning ;  and,  besides,  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Damascus.  Perhaps  (1^^^s  adadi),  ia  the  true  reading. 
The  LSX  reada  "for  ever,"  as  this  last  reading  means;  and  the  Chald. 
reads  "are  laid  waste." 

110.  In  the  Kew  Testament  (aa  MSS.  are  mime-  |,^^.^^,„^^ 
roua  and  varied)  conjectural  emendations  are  not  «™nda- 
admissible,  and  but  very  rarely  in  the  Old. 

111.  In  a  few  cases  passages  have  two  or  more  varioua 
readings,  all  of  wLieh  are  suitable  to  the  sense,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  MSS.,  versions,  and  quotations ;  and  in  these  cases 
the  probabilities  vary  with  the  evidence ;  and  the  work  of 
determining  the  true  reading  is  one  that  requireB  much  dis- 
crimination and  care.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  know  that 
in  the  Bible,  generally,  the  text  is  clear  and  certain  beyond 
doubt. 

112.  To  aid  the  reader  to  apply  these.rules,  we  take  rdIm  nw 
as  an  instance,  1  John  v.  7,  John  v.). 

The  passage  is  printed  in  tha  Clementine  editions  of  llie  Vulgfrte,  in 
thn  Complutensian  of  the  Greek,  in  the  third  edition  of  Erasmna;  and 
BO  thence  found  its  way  into  the  common  texts  of  Stephens,  Beaa  and 
ElMvir.  [Sea^lOon  TextueMeoeptue.] 

Against  its  genuineness  it  may  be  said, 

1.  That  no  Greek  MSS.  of  certainly  earlier  date  than  the  15tli  cen- 
tury contains  it.     It  is  omitted  in  174  Cursive  MSS..  and  in  A.  B,  G,  II. 

2.  It  ia  wanting  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  except  the  Latin,  nor  is 
it  found  in  the  moat  ancient  MS.  of  the  Vnlgate,  the  C.  Amiatinus,  or 
in  any  earlier  than  the  8th  century.  It  ia  wanting,  for  example,  in  tlis 
two  Syr.,  Arab.,  (hpt.  EtUap.,  Annen..  Slavonic,  thongh  some  pmhteb 
editions  of  the  two  latter,  an^  of  the  FesUto  insert  it.  [See  Note,  |  71]. 

3.  Ancient  Greek  fathers  have  never  qnoted  it.  Ver.  S,  8,  9.  »f» 
quoted  more  than  once,  bnt  ver.  7  never. 

4.  The  best  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  omit  it;  the  first 
andseoond  of  Eraemtu,  Aldus,  Harwood,  Mattkcet,  GnesiiicA.  Laehmain, 

a* 
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1  the  other  hand,  Mill  and  Senget  SG 


.    In  favor  of  ite  genUlneiieBa  it  day  "be  Boid, 

1.  That  if;  is  iasefted  !H  eoine  Greek  MS8.,  tbs  Oads^  Sdmdnut,  at 
Berlin,  Cod.  OuelpU,  and  three  others,  ooMcernlng  whlchj  ItoWevOT,  it  to 
(emarked  that  the  first  is  a  forgery  (  the  ser^ond  has  the  passage  written, 
Hot  ia  the  text,  htit  ifi  the  margin ;  and  that  the  othera  belong  to  tte 
15th  oeatury  or  later,  and  are,  tharefoi-B,  modern  authol^ti^, 

2.  It  is  found  in  the  old  Latie  versionB,  except  in  copies  taade  in 
Africa.    This  is  another  form  Of  part  of  the  etatcment  above,  No.  2. 

3.  It  is  snppoBed  to  be  quoted  by  sotne  of  the  Latin  FaUiei's,  as  ?^f' 
luUian,  Cypriwn  and  PulgenUuc.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  Whethet  thd 
quotations  are  from  the  7th  or  from  the  6th  and  8th  verses. 

4.  It  is  quoted  in  a  Confession  of  Faith,  giyan  in  the  historj'  of  tha 
Vandftlic  persecution  in  Africa,  and  which  Confession  is  said  to  hava 
teen  presented  by  a  body  of  Christians  in  tlie  year  484.  "This  alleged 
fact,  however,  is  thought  not  sufficient  to  Weaken  the  positive  evidence, 
and  is,  moreover,  itself  doubtful. 

6.  It  is  said  to  be  required  by  the  coljstrootion  and  ootflecEion  of  tha 
passage,  an  argMiient  of  which  the  EngliBh  reader  can  himself  jndge. 
.^Porter's  "Biblical  Criticism." 

On  the  wide,  it  is  better  not  to  rely  flpoB  this  jaasags  whea 
We  are  quoting  proofs  of  Seripttire  doetrine.^^ 

Sec,  6.— "Tbe  English  Veesios  on  tse  wsole  InENTicAi 

WITH   THE   OEIGIHAL   TeXT. 


113.  A  question  of  mtich  interest  remaina:  Is  tiie  English 
version  of  the  Bible  accurate,  and  may  tlie  reader 
Version.      regard  it  as,  on  the  vrliole,  expressive  of  the  mind 
iil'Mon^      of  the  Spirit  of  God  1    And  again  the  answer  is  at 
'""'"  hand.     Tlie  English  Bible  ie  essentially  the  Bible 

of  the  Primitive  Churcb.  The  GouHiVSim  appointed  in  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of 
improving  it,  reported  that  while  it  contained  some  mistakes, 
it  was,  in  their  judgment,  "tlie  best  of  any  tmnslation  in  tlis 
Wtfrldt"    A  later  witness,- Dr.  Geddesj  adrdtB  "tbat  if  aeou* 
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1-scy  Saelity,  and  tie  BtfictSBt  lltonUoli  to  tie  letter  of  tie 
text  be  .lipl««ed  to  oonstitttt  tie  (jnalitiee  lit  m  eioellent 
Tereion,  tH«,  of  all  vemont,  must  in  gelieml  te  necoonted  the 
jnoilt  oicellent."  "Of  ill  tie  Enropem  tonektion.,  B«y« 
t)r.  A.  Clarke,  "  ttia  is  tie  most  acctirale  alid  faithful ;  not  la 
tliiB  its  only  praiee.  lie  ti.Bsktora  have  seized  tie  very 
Bpirit  and  tto  .onl  of  the  orlgmal,  and  eipre.ed  it  almoSt 
every»li«e  with  pathos  and  enerey."'  Dt.  Boddndge  beaij 
the  same  testimony,  and  add.  that  hi.  "  oorMctioh.  aifeet  hot 
the  fundamental,  of  iBligion ;  they  Seldom  Maoh  any  fntthet 
than  the  heanty  ot  a  fignie,  m  at  most,  the  oonnomon  of  an 
argument."" 

114.  But  while  thi.  is  the  onaniBons  testimony  of  compa. 
tent  atithorities,  there  arc  points,  it  i.  admitted,  in  ^^^^ 
tyhioh  the  translation  might  t«  improtsd ;  atd  these  i«f"«i 
improvements,  though  not  of  Tital  importance  a«  affecting  the 
doctrine,  of  Scripture,  i.oOld,  If  made,  often  serye  to  remoye 
olijection.  which  are  how  nrged  against  it. 

116.  (1.)  tn  some  eases  the  English  version  haS'  ^^^^^^ 
given  a  m<m^  meaning  to  the  words  or  expressions  f^-'l^'J^ 
of  the  original.  '^"°°- 

In  Eitod.  iii.  E2|  the  lerSetitlS  ftTS  sAi  to  have  '■iorrowwT'  of  the 
Esvptiatta  things  which  they  naver  intended  to  retom.  The  origma! 
.ay.  <ln>ply.  »">  the?  "M  '"  »»»'  '"  '  *""'  *''■  ""  '  P"!'""'" 
I,  t,.n.lal.d  iiukr  Ineteid  of  la.  Bavld  «<%  Itrterei  ta  taytoo  .. 
the  meanihg  of  the  Ettgiieh  vei^ion.  He  put  them  to  ijmomimDus  eiw 
ptMmenU  i.  the  meaning  of  the  original.  So  P...  liJlU.  *. '»'  "" 
hand,  in  their  de.lh,"  read,  no  land,  or  difSonWe.  till  their  death  {» 

It  may  U  observed,  getisrally,  that  tlie  bB6  of  ptepoaltiona  and  paf- 
tides  ia   often  indeterminate  in   our  version,     JW  Sometimes  --""- 
because,  2  Cofi  V,  1 1  BOmfltimeB  inSit 
order  to,  Eom,  iv.  3.=   So,  of  meanc  /i 
by,  as  in  1  Got.  SV.  5.     Slieae  ambigni 


e  narrative  Of  Elisha,  2  KiBga  li,  ' 

•Preface  to  Commentary  oU  Old  Testament,  p,  11 
^WorkB,  "'P-^aa.   '[Better  QiBeeteeb.  of  Gen.K 


lea.  Is,  1?  i  BOmetiines  in 
in  Join  viii.  40,  42;  and 
not  iB  the  origiaal.  In 
ord  tfanslat^d  ■'children" 
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id  translalflS  elsewhere,  "yonng  men;''  and  is  applied  to  Isaad  wlien 
he  was  tweiiiy -eight  years  old,  and  to  Joseph -when  he  was  thirty.  Id 
1  ChroE.  sis.  7,  a  word  ia  translated  "  chariots"  instead  of  "  riders,"  and 
the  paaaage  is  made  to  contradict  2  Sam.  x.  6.  This  correction  mates 
the  passages  oonsietant,  32,000  men  (cavalry  and  foot-aoldiera)  being 
tlie  entire  number. 

In  2  Einga  Vi.  25,  tlie  article  aold  fof  fire  shekels  of  ailver  wai  a  kind 
of  pulse  ot  vetch,  as  Bochart  thinks  (?  3S0);  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
being  about  a  pint.  Gen,  iv.  15;  for  "set  a  mark  upon,"  read  "gave  n 
sign  or  aBsiiranoe  to."  Irev.  vii.  10;  for  "mingled  with  oil  and  dry," 
read,  or  dry  (i.  «,,  whichever  it  be).  Deat,  issiii.  25i  for  "shoes,"  iron 
find  brass,  read  bars,  alluding  to  the  chain  of  mountains  which  pro- 
tected Asher  from  the  inroads  of  the  Genlilea.  Judges  xv.  S,  11;  foC 
"top,"  read  "cleft."  Joah.  xiiv.  11,  15;  for  "flood,"  read  "river."  1 
Kings  i.  45 ;  tor  "  in  Qihon"  (a  riTer),  read  "  at  Gihon."  1  Kings  iv. 
31 ;  tor  "sons  of  Mahol,"  read  "players  on  the  timbrel"  i  compare  1 
Chron.  ii.  6.  1  Kings  xviii.  42,  for  "he  cast  himself  down  upon,"  read 
"he  bowed  down  to."  1  Kings  xviii.  43,  for"heBaid  go  again  sevea 
times,"  read  "he  said  seven  times,  go  again."  2  Chron.  viii.  2,  for 
"bad  restored,"  read  "had  givea."  2  Chron.  xxi.  11,  for  "compelled," 
read  "sent  him  astray,"  as  in  Deut.  xxx.  17;  iv.  19.  Neh,  vi.  U,  for 
"  to  save  his  life,"  read  "  and  live,"  .Not  being  a  priest,  Nehemiah  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  holy  place.  Pea^  Ixxxvi.  2,  for  "  I  am  holy," 
read  "  I  am  a  deooul  man,  or  the  object  of  thy  favor." 

In  John  X.  28,  29,  for  "no  man,  any  man,"  read  "none,  any."  In 
Acts  vii.  45,  tot,  "  that  came  after,"  read  "having  received."  In  Acta 
(vii.  23,  for  "ignorantly,"  read  "  without  knowing  him."  In  Actaxsii. 
23,  for  "cast  off,"  read  "threw  up."  In  Acts  xxvii.  13,  for  "lieth," 
read  "looketh."  In  vei'se  15,  for  "into  the  wind,"  read  "gainst  tha 
wind."  In  Acts  xxvi.  18,  for  "to  turn  therrt,"  read  "that  they  may 
turn."  In  2  Cor.  iii,  6,  tor  "who  hath  made  us  able  ministers,"  read 
'!  who  hath  fitted  us  to  be  ministers."  In  Gal,  iv.  24,  the  history  of  tlia 
eons  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  is  said  to  be  an  "  allegory,"  or  a  fictitious  nar- 
rative. The  apostle  merely  says  that  ii  represents  important  spiritual 
tmth ;  the  Jews  of  the  apostles'  day,  "rerusalem  that  now  is,"  answer- 
ing to  Ishmael ;  and  true  helievers— tt,  e  Church— to  Isaao,  the  heir  of 
the  promise.  In  2  Pet.  i.  5,  tor  "and  beside  this,"  read  "and  lor  this 
very  reason."  Miletus  {not  mth),  Euodia  (not  as),  Urbanuj  (not «),  are 
the  correct  renderings ;  and  Joshua  is  less  liable  to  mistake  than  Jesus, 
in  Acta  vii,  45:  Hah,  iv.  8. 
Examples       US,  (2,)  In  some  cases  the /itJ? /of (M  of  tlie  oiigi- 

JijiLo  fraiir  ■  n  il  is  not  b 
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I.  M«  1.  U,  Ih,  woid  i,  ..id  "  to  h.™  imll  .mo«B  «. ;"  ft.  otigi- 
I J  OTMoU  M.  .pp..r.m  witl  Ih.  .noimt  tib.rarf.  «  ft.  dw.E.ng- 
pl„,  ol  ti.  Kvia.  eW.  1°  1  <=»'•  "■  "■  "•  ,?"*"  "•  "  " 
have  tew  miide  as  "the  fllth  of  the  earth ;"  literally  "the  eweepinga 
(el..«,al  u,ag.),or-,ppe«i-B  oSeri-B."  (MX  .ed  eta.le.l  ...ge. 
"Eld  ot  m,  tie  world  will  deem  itoell  comparatively  oleain  or  it 
oler.  ..  1.  expiatioa  to  il.  god,'  !  loh.  iri.  2.  In  Heh.  ....  2  OW 
tiah.  are  de.orihed  ..  "looMog  to  J«™f  He  o,.g.n.l  im,li».  lookmg 
„p  to  him  and  away  from  every  other  objeet  of  tra.t.  In  2  Tim.  .>.  6, 
read  "if  a  man  contend  In  th.  g«ne.."  So  .n  I  Cor.  ix.  25.  In  I 
Theas.  iv.  6,  road  "  in  that  [the]  matter."  In  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  read  "  Submit 
yourselves  therefore."  .        ,  ^ 

In  ..veral  passages  the  sense  of  tie  original  l.  weakened  by  a  m.s- 
Iranalation  of  tb.  Oreek  artiele.     In  2  These,  i.  12,  ..  ,.,  «  read     .- 
..        .-   11..   graee  of  our  God  and  the   Lord  Jesus  Christ;    the 
according  to  tie  graee  ef  our  God  arid  Lord,  Jesus 
n  2  Pet.  1.  1.    In  Titos,  11.  13,  the  original  reads  "  tlie 
glorious  annearlng  of  eurgreat  God  and  Sariour  Jesus  Christ."     In  1 

£::."XrS.^"-"-«r'""*™d"'\'?c"rb« 

In  2  Thes..  ii.  15,  read  "whether  by  o.r  word."    In  1  Cor^.v.  6,  read 

-  and  then  siall  every  ma.  lave  ./  God  the  rro».  fW  «hu  In  1 
oL  V.  9,  read  "in  «,  epistle,"  and  for  "I  .rote,"  road  "I  lave  writ- 
ten  "  referring  probably  to  the  same  epistle.  .    .      n      ■-, 

The  HAre^article,  theugh  less  dehnit.  than  the  Greek,  ,.oa.u™- 

portani  In  Exod.  xvii.  »,  "«'.  ^ '"  "^ '""""'t  bel  »  T. 
Psa  kiiii  37,  read,  "and  the  witness"  (the  moon)  .«  heaven  .. 
f;,..»  S  Is.,  rii.  14,  Bp.  lowtb  reads,  following  the  Hebrew,  Be- 
hold the  virgin  ooneeiveth,"  etc.  ,.  .,.  ,  .,  ..  , 
117.  (3.)  In  some  cases  the  peculiar  zdiom  of  the  onginai 
has  been  overlooked.  Eiampiee 
la  1  Kings  11.  8,  9,  where  David  says  conoerning  Shimei,  ?^jP™"''"' 

-  Hold  him  not  gniltles. Inl  his  hoary  load  bring 

down  with  blood  bl  11.  grave,"  the  word  no!  onglt  (m  Dr.  Kenmcotl . 
opinion)  to  be  repeated  in  tb.  second  clause,  as  it  is  m  Psa.  l.  6 ;  il  18 ; 
sxxyiil  1-  Ixxv  5'  Isa.  xxiii.  i  (orig.),  etc.  Tie  event  slows  that 
Solomon  mderstood  David',  language  in  tils  ..use.  He  imm.diatel, 
pulJoabtodeath,bulBlimei,  though  1.  held  himnolgnilfl.s.,  is  merely 
bound  to  remain  in  Jerusalem,  a.  a  person  who  might  not  b.  trusted 
ebewhore.  Kennicotf.  Kemarks,  p.  131.  In  1  Cor.  iV.  4.  "I  know 
nothing  by  mys.lf,"  is,  "I  am  not  eonscious  «'  "J'ii'S  (»"■.  ™J: 
I.  Galy.  17,  ike  mpt.ssion  is  amlignous,  and  .honld  b.,    So  tb.t  ye 
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do  not  the  Uiings  that  ye  would."  In  Acts  xvii.  23,  for  "devotions," 
rsad,  "  objiiots  of  devotion."  In  1  Cot.  i.  21,  for  "  the  toolishneBs  of 
■oreaching,"  read,  "tlie  fooliehnesa  of  the  preaching"  i.e.,  viUk  special 
reference  to  the  doctrine  prenchid.  So  Luke  ii.32.  In  2  Pet.  ii,  5,  read, 
"  Noali,  with  leiien  oiAers."  In  Hob.  sii  18,  read,  ■'  the  mountain  that 
could  be  touched." 

Both  in  the  OM  and  New  Teatament  again,  verbs  are  aom«- 
times  translated  in  the  wrong  tenses. 

Many  of  the  imprecations  in  tha  Psalma  are  really  predictions,-  and 
sxptesB  the  rule  of  tho  Divine  government  rather  than  the  prayer  of 
the  author.  In  2  Kings  uiii.  30,  read,  "in  a  chariot  dyiiig."  See  2 
Chron.  sxsv.  24.  The  present  translation  of  John  Jdii.  2,  "  supper  being 
ended,"  oontradicta  ver.  26-28,  Thp  original  is,  "Enpper  being  come." 
So  in  Acts  ii.  47,  for  "snch  as  should  be  saved,"  read,  "suoh  as  were 
being  saved."  So  1  Cor.  i.  18i  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  16:  iv.  3.  In  Lake  v.  8, 
read,  "began  to  break,"  or  "was  breaking"  {sea  ver.  7),  So  Matt,  viii, 
24:  Luke  viiL  23:  Mark  iv.  37:  1  Cor,  li.  23. 

In  2Cor.  v.  14,  read,  "then  are  all  dead,"  or  "have  all  died."'  In 
2  Cor.  sii.  2,  3,  for  "  I  knew,"  read,  "  I  know."  In  Luke  xsiii.  46, 
read,  "And  Jeaus  cried  withalond  voice,  saying."  In  Philom.  xsi. 
for  "  I  wrote,"  read,  "  I  have  written,"  as  in  ver. ^19.  See  also  Jaa,  d. 
21:  1  Thes.  i.  10:  Acta  viL  36.  '  ["Therefore  (then)  all  died."— .d.; 
ford.]    ■ 

In  some  parte  of  the  Old  Testament  the  numbers  men- 
tioned seem  enormously  large,  and  may  be  corrected  by  the 
idiom. 

It  is  said,  for  esample,  that  at  Bethshemeeh  (a  small  town)  the  Lord 
smote  50,070  men,  1  Sam.  vi.  19 :  and  in  Judges  lii.  6,  there  ore  said  to 
have  fallen  of  the  Ephraimites  43,000;  while  a  short  time  before  the 
tribe  contained  only  32,500  persona.  Both  passages  are  corrected  hj  a 
mode  of  notation  still  common  among  the  Arabians.  They  say,  in  tha 
year  12  and  300  for  312.  Translating  literally,  we  have  for  the  firGt 
passage,  "  the  Lord  smote  seventy  men,  fifties  and  a  thousand,"  or  1170. 
And  for  the  second,  "there  fell  of  the  Ephraimites  40  and  2000,"  or 
2040.~Taylor  in  Calmet. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  generally  that  nnmerical  state- 
ments in  Oriental  languages  are  peculiarly  liable  to  error  in 
transcription. 

In  (he  Hebrew,  for  example,  j,  is  1 ;  »  is  1000;  a  ia2;  3  is  20;  (standa 
for  7000 ;  1  stands  for  700 ;  and  the  one  letter  being  inadvertently  writ- 
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ten  in  very  early  copies  for  the  other  hns  given  rise  to  Bomo  apparent 
contradictions,  2  Saiu.  viii.  4:  1  Cliron.  xviii.  4.  There  is  a  similar 
eiTor  in  2  Sam.  s.  18,  700  (-^ ;  see  1  Chron.  xis.  18.  7000  ( *,* ).  1 
Kingaiv.  26,  40,000 {so-'Sa-W  probably);  see  2  Chron.  is.  25,  4000 
(Spsais)  1  Kinga  ix.  23,  55b  (j^^J;  Bee  2  Chron.  viii.  10,  250  (i^).  1 
1  Km^  ix,  28.  420  (-^n);  ^ee  2  Chron.  viii.  18,  450  tjn)-  2  Kings  viii. 
26,  22  (na);  see  2  Chron.  ixii.  2,  42  (aa).  The  numerala  in  JoaopliuB 
are  similarly  corrupt. 

118.  (4.)  In  some  eases,  the  same  word  in  the  original  is 
rendered  by  different  words  in  the  English.  g^^^  „„^jg 

In  Isa.  xjtivii.  3,  an  ajxurate  translation  would  suggest  by"diffMeQi 
that  the  insult  KabEhakeh  had  offered  to  Judah  was  to  recoil  ones, 
npon  himself.  He  reproved  Judah,  and  God  re/proved  him.  In  Psa. 
cxxidi.  8,  "  the  fields  of  the  woo^'  is  the  translation  of  what  is  really 
a  proper  name,  "  of  Jearim,"  as  it  is  given  in  1  Chron.  liii.  5,  "  Kirjath 
(i  e.  the  city  of)  Jearim."  In  Lev.  xix.  5,  "  at  your  own  will,"  should 
rather  be,  "  that  it  may  be  accepted  of  you,"  as  in  yer.  7,  and  bo  xiii. 
20, -21. 

In  Matt.  XXV.  46,  the  eternal  life  of  the  righteous  and  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  wicked  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  To  "  ap- 
prehend" may  be  translated  to  lay  hold  ef  or  obtairt,  in  PhU.  iii.  12,  aa 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  The  same  word  is  translated  "  imputed,"  "  connted," 
and  "  accounted"  in  Rom.  iv.  3 ;  Gal.  iii,  6 ;  James  ii.  23.  "Attendance" 
is  every  where  translated  "  heed"  or  "attention,"  except  in  1  Tim.  iv.  13. 
"Comforter,"  (John  xiv.  16;  XV.  26;  xvi.  7)  is  the  word  translated 
"  advocate"  in  1  John  ii.  1,  and  the  idea  is  given  in  the  word  "  consola- 
tion" in  luke  ii.  25,  and  elsewhere.  In  2  Cor.  iii.  and  Heb.  viii.  "cov- 
enant" and  "testament"  represent  the  same  words.  In  Acta  xix.  2,  a 
word  is  translated  "if  there  be"  a.  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  rendered  mora 
accurately  in  John  vii.  39,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  wos  not  yet  ijiwen." 

The  following  should  be  translated  uniformly:  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  26  (put 
down):  Rom.  V.  2,  3,  11  (rejoice,  jiory.  joy):  Bom.  viii.  19,  22  (creature, 
creation):  Matt.  xx.  31 ;  Mark  z.  48  (eharged,  rebuted);  Mark  viii.  35, 
36  (life,  soul):  1  Cor.  i.  4,  5:  Eph.  i.  3  (in,  by):  1  Cor.  vii.  12,  13  (leave, 
putaway).  See  also  Heb.ix.  23(ver.  14);  i.  3;  x.2:  Tit,  ii.  14;  John 
XT.  2,  3:  also  Eom.  xv.  4, and  5, 

119.  (5.)  On  the  other  hand,  different  words  in  the  original 
are  often  rendered  by  the  same  word  in  English.       KttBcenf 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  "vanity"  repreaenta  three  DJt^^w^the 
Hebrew  words  at  least,  one  meaning  "  breath"  oi  nothing-  sb™*  "'""i' 
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niK!!,  as  in  Ps.lsii.S;  another  meaningwicked  profitless  deception,  as  the 
heathen  idola.  laa.  ili.  29 ;  and  a  third  moaning  falsehood,  as  in  Pe.  xli.  6 ; 
Job  xisi.  6.  All  theae  tsrma  convey  lometimes  the  ideas  of  profitleM- 
nese  and  of  sin ;  but  the  first  ^pecinlly  is  used  to  indicate  mera  insig- 


c  (fleeting, 


olliconcj'.     In  Pa.  Ixxiix.  47,  the  sense  ia,  How 
cant)  are  the  eons  of  men,  whom  thou  hast 

n  capitals  is  the  tranalation  of  Jehcyali,  and  Lord 


leignifi' 


n  small 


letters,  of  another  word.     See  Ps.  ci.  1,     This  distinction  Js  important. 

The  word  "  repentance"  is  uaed  to  translate  a  word  denoting  that 
change  of  disposition  (fcnaKii.)  to  which  the  term  is  properly  applied: 
and  this  ia  the  common  meaning.  Bat  it  is  alaonsedtotraoalate  another 
word,  denoting  merely  regret  or  a  change  of  plana  l^/jrTX/ji\tix),  without 
implying  any  change  of  disposition.  This  is  the  meaning  in  Matt,  sxi, 
29,  32 ;  ixvii.  3 :  2  Cor.  vii.  S,  10 :  Heb.  vii.  21.  Elsewhere  the  former 
word  ia  uaed, 

"  ConTBrsation  "  ^ain  is  the  translation  of  two  worda ;  and  means 
(1)  aitis^ship.  Phil.  i.  27;  or  country,  Phil.  iii.  20;  but  (2)  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  course  of  life,  or  behavior.  The  Greek  word 
for  coiivemitian,  ia  the  modern  sense,  is  translated  in  our  version 
"  communication,"  Matt.  v.  37:  Luke  xxiv.  17 i  Eph.  iv,  29,  In  1  Cor. 
XV.  33,  however,  comumntcationa  ia  the  rendering  of  a  word  which 


.  "Hell"  includes  both  (1)  the  invisible  state,  Ihe  place  of  departed 
spirits,  without  reference  to  their  conditioo  of  happiness  or  misery,  as  in 
Matt.xi.23;xyi.l8;Lakej(.15;xvi.23:  ictsii.27,3b  10or.iv.55: 
Eev.  i.  18 ;  vi.  8 ;  xi.  13,  14 ;  and  (2)  the  place  of  eternal  punishment, 
as  in  Matt,  v,  22,  29,  30 ;  x.  28 ;  xviii.  9 ;  xxiii.  16,  33 :  Mark  ix.  43. 45, 
47:  Luke  lii.  5:  James  iii.  6.  These  two  meanings  are  represented  in 
the  original  by  different  words. 

The  word  "temple"  is  tJie  translation  of  two  worda;  and  means  either 
the  whole  consecrated  precinct  (I'^ir),  or  the  portion  appropriated  as  the 
local  abode  of  God's  presence  (jm<).  In  the  first  sense  (including  the 
outer  or  unroofed  court)  markets  were  held  in  it  (Matt,  xxi,'  12),and  the 
rabbia  met  their  pupils  there.  It  is  to  the  second  that  oar  Lord  refera 
when  he  said,  "  Destroy  thia  temple"  (alluding  to  the  indwelling  of  the 
Divine  nature  in  his  person).   So  is  it  applied  to  Christians  in  1  Cor.  iii. 


16;  V 


19. 


"  Ordain"  ia  the  tranalation  of  several  words  ;  and  means  determined 
in  Acts  X.  42 ;  xvii.  31 ;  and  foredetermined  in  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  The  word 
naad  in  the  following  passages  is  different;  and  means  ordained,  y/ith 
the  idea  of  setting  in  order.  Acts  jiii.  48;  Rom.  xiiil:  GaL  iii.  19:  1 
Cor.  ix.  14.     In  Acts  ivi.  4  it  represents  a  word  that  meauB  to  deetdt. 
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In  Eph.  ii.  10,  to  prepare  (aa  in  B«m.  ix.  23).  In  I  Tim.  ii.  7,  to  ai>- 
point  (as  in  2  Tim.  i.  U ;  Acts  liii.  47 ;  xi.  28).  la  Eeb.  v.  1 ;  viii.  3, 
to  coTistUaie  or  establish.  In  Jude,  ^er.  4,  to  «TJfe  i^  isi  the  face  of 
men,  or  denoutux,  or  to  lorife  wiieeDiijiy  a  thing  beforehand.  In  Acta 
i,  22,  and  Eom.  vii.  10,  there  is  no  corresponding  word  ia  the  original. 

The  word  "devils"  (pi.)  should  always  be  translated  damons  or  evil 
(piritB  i  ajid  the  word  devi!  shoald  be  tranalalfld  demoB  in  the  following 
passages :  Matt  ix.  32 ;  xi.  18 ;  xii.  23 ;  xv.  23 ;  xvii.  18 :  Mark,  wher- 
ever found.  Lnlie  iv.  33,  35;  vii.  33;  xi.  14:  John  vii.  20;  viii.  43, 
49,  52.  In  ril  other  passages  the  word  ia  rightly  ttanalated  the  devii, 
tie  in  Matt  iv.  1 :  Rev.  xk.  2. 

"WilC  IB  Bometimes  the  translation  of  the  fnture;  but  eotnetimes  of 
»n  independent  verb,  as  in  John  v.  40 ;  vii.  17 ;  viii.  44 :  Matt.  xi.  14, 
27 ;  xvi.  24,  25 ;  xix.  17,  21 :  Luke  is.  24 ;  xiii.  31 :  1  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  Eev. 
li.  5.  In  twopaasagee  "IvKmld"  axpressea  a  duty  in  addition  to  a  wish 
(Jifow),  Gad.  v.  12;  Eev.  iii.  15.  "Shall"  is  sometimes  uaed  impera- 
tively, and  BODietimea  as  a  simple  futnra.  It  ia  a  simple  future  in  Matt. 
ivii.23:  Marks.  32;  Lukeisiv.21:  John  vi.71;  sii.  4;  Acta  xxiii. 
3 :  Eom.  iv.  24 ;  viii.  13.  The  word  translated  "  shall"  in  some  of  thesa 
passages  (y-iujc)  is  translated  "  will"  or  "  would"  in  Matt.  ii.  13 ;  Luka 
s.  1 :  John  vi.  6 ;  vii.  35 ;  xiv.  22 :  Aols  ivi.  27 ;  xxv.  4 ;  xxvii.  10 : 
Eev.  iii.  16.  Simple  futurity  is  expressed  in.  es^h.  On  the  other  hand, 
duly  or  necessity  (iTu)  is  found  in  Matt,  xxvh  35.  This  is  the  word 
generally  translated  "must"  or  "oaght." 

"Shall"  is  not  now  used  as  a  simple  future,  eiee|)t  where  "  will" 
would  be  ambiguous.     [Should,  Acts  ixiii.  27,  is  used  for  would.] 

See  also  Acta  xix.  15:  Eev.  iv.  6  (comp.  chap.  liii.);  1  Cor.  ii.  15 
(eow.p.  ii.  14). 

120.  (6.)  Some  of  the  expressions  of  onr  Englisli  version 
aie  obsolete  in  tlie  sense  in  wMcli  the  translators    obsolete 
used  tliem.  ™^ 


Audience 
pressed  what 


1  the  (act  of)  hearing,  Luke  vii.  1.  Cabkiagb  es- 
w  called  baggage.  1  Sam.  xvii.  22:  Acts  xxi.  15. 
large  dish,  Matt,  xiv,  8.  Chamty  means  love,  1 
Cor.  siii.  2.  To  coMFOKT  means  to  strengthen,  as  a  helper,  to  succor; 
and  hence,  to  encourage  and  cheer.  So  advocate  meant  one  called  in 
on  an  emergency.  The  first  word  is  now  confined  to  oonsoEng  the 
afflicted,  and  the  seeond  ia  uaed  in  a  restricted  sense.  In  Scripture  the 
idea  is  general,  to  atrengthen,  to  guide,  stimulate,  aid,  eaoouraga,  1 
Cor.siv.3I:  ITLesa.  v.  11, 14  (where  it  is  righUy  translated  "exhort"): 
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r.  4.  CoKviNOE  has,  in  old  English,  iie  sense  of  convict,  ToKb 
viii.  413,  aa  m.iy  be  seen  io  the  writings  of  Lord  Baeon  (EsBays),  Dam- 
KATIOS  WDnld  be  mora  coriBctly  rendered  "eondemnatioii"  in  1  Ccr. 
■xi.  23:  po  in  Eom.  xiv.  23,  DissENSAiioit  of  the  gospel  means  "stew- 
ardship," 1  Cor.  ii.  17.  To  eab  the  groiand  is  to  till  it,  1  Sam.  viii,  12. 
Fbahkly  or  FBEBLY  me S-Ds  gratuitously,  "Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give."  "He  frantly  forgava  tiem  both."  Habm^ess  ia  Esod. 
jLii.  18;  1  Kings,  ex.  11,  denotes  armor.  The  word  in  the  original 
may  also  meaa  in  files  or  rowa.  Hbib  often  meant,  in  old  English, 
henlor  or  posaeiior.  "Keir  of  the  righteousness  by  faith"  is  posseeeoi 
of  it;  Heh,  xi.  7.  So  Christ  was  appointed  heir  or  possessor  of  all 
things,  Hel.  i.  2.  His  ia  the  old  English  form  of  its,  Matt.  lii.  33 ; 
xxiv.32;  axvi,52;  Acta  lii.  10:  1  Cor.iv.  38:  (har>l  Coniii.S.  Itx- 
Bi'AHT,  isaiASTLY,  meana  urgeot;  oloselj  applying  oneself  to  a  busi- 
nesa,  Luke  xsiii.  23:  Acta  ssvi.  7,  Leasihg  means  lying,  Paa,  iv.  2. 
To  LET  means  to  Under,  laa.  sliii.  13:  2  Theaa.  ji,  1:  Rom, i.  13,  Lewd 
meaos  ignorant,  nntaught,  idle,  had,  Acta  svii.  5.  Malice  (from  Mali- 
tia)  alwayB  means  viee  ot  wiekedneas  generally.  It  refers  to  sin  in  itc 
intiiiudc  nature ;  sin  or  transgression  having  reference  to  it  as  the  vio- 
lation of  Divine  law,  1  Cor.  siv.  20:  1  Pat.  ii.  16,  So  in  James  i.  21, 
where  the  aama  word  ia  translated  "naughtiness,"  Mobtifz  means  Ui 
kill,  to  put  to  deaths  Eom,  viii.  13:  Col.  iii.  5.  To  oefbhd  means 
13  to  give  offeflce;  but  ita  ancient  meaning  is  to  cause  or  give 
n  to  stumble,  aa  in  1  John  ii.  10 :  Matt.  v.  29,  It  may  often  ba 
translated  "inanare."  Mtsteey  now  means  a  doctrine  or  fact  which 
ia  incomprehenaible ;  involving  often  the  idea  of  apparent  and  to  us 
ilTeconcileable  contradiction.  In  Scripture  it  means  a  nvealed  secret, 
a  truth  not  previonaly  knowJi,  Eom,  xvi.  25,  26:  1  ijor.  ii.  7--10:  Eph. 
i,  9;  vi.  19:  Col.  i.  26,  27.  Of  coarse,  Scripture  doctrines  often  involve 
mystery  in  the  common  aenae  of  the  word.  But  it  is  not  in  this  scn:ie 
that  Scripture  uses  it.  The  doctrine  that  God  would  receive  the  ■Geo- 
tilea  into  the  church,  e.  g.,  is  called  by  St.  Paul  "  a  myatery,"  becaus* 
it  "  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men"  till  the  gospel  revealed 
it,  Eph.  iii.  3,  5.  "Mystery"  is  also  used  in  Eph,  v.  32,  and  io  Rev. 
for  a  symbolical  representation,  i.  20;  3vii.  5,  a  moaning  not  materially 
different,  however,  from  the  above.  It  signifies  an  emblem  of  revealed 
trutu.  Nephew  is  an  old  word  for  descendant,  1  Tim.  v.  4.  Pesby 
waj  originally  any  piece  of  silver  money.  It  is  now  confined  to  our 
largest  cojfper  coih.  The  value  of  the  Roman  penny  was  then  17  ota., 
John  vi.  7.  Sea  Eev.  vi.  6,  wliere  the  sense  ia  reversed  by  our  pteaent 
translation:  "a-measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,"  giving  rather  the  idea 
of  plenty  than  of  want,    Pbevesi  means  to  come  before  or  antidpaU^ 
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Paa.  ciii.  148  .  Matt.  iTii.-25:  ITUeaa-iT.  15;  or  to  barprise,  2  Sam. 
Kxii.  6.  19.  PuBSE  is  tj  cleanse,  to  clear  away,  Joim  xv.  2  (appliod  to 
prajiins):  Eeb.  ix.  14.  Quick  meanB  aliye,  2  Tim.  iv.  1:  Eph,  ii:  X: 
Psa.  cxsiv.  3.  Relisiok  13  naver  used  in  Scripture,  in  the  modern  eeaao 
of  the  word,  for  godliceas  or  piety;  bat  for  religiona  worehip  or  ob- 
Mrvance.  It  is  found  only  ia  Acts  isvi.  5:  Col,  ii.  18  (orig.):  &ad 
Jamas  i.  26,  27.  It  meana  (as  in  the  last  case)  the  outward  eyjiveaoion 
Of  religioiis  feeling.  Eoom  means  place  (as  in  Acts  xiiv.  27):  Matt,' 
Kiiii.  6:  MarkiiL39:  Lukesiy.  7;  ix.  46.  To  take  iHoiraHr  meaua 
to  bs  distracted  or  anxions,  Matt.  vi.  26.  Vaik  is  unreal,  false,  dela- 
siva,  immoral ;  eapecially  as  connected  witli  a  gronndleas  and  idola- 
trous creed,  Eom.  i.  21:  1  P-ei.  i.  18:  Eom.  viii.  20:  Eph,  iv.  17.  So. 
"made  a  road,"  means  went  for  spoil,. or  "made  a  raid,"  in  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10:  "in  a  several  house"  for  "alone,"  2  Kings  xv.  5:  "felcBed 
fc  oompaBs"  for  "made  a  circuit,"  in  Acta  xxyiii.  13.  For  "ooaats" 
lead  "borders"  or  "districts,"  in  Judges  iviii.  3:  Matt.  U.  16;  xv.  21. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  most  of  these  obsolete  terms  hava 
feiriiished  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Very  man?  of  the  objections  urged  by  Voltaire  axe  founded 
on  similar  mistranslations  in  the  Vulgate.' 

121.  It  may  be  added  that  there  are  several-apparent  die- 
crepancies  in  Scripture  from  want  of  uniformity  of 
translation.  uEiformi^ 

In  twuialal- 
In  Psa.  xix.  4,  "line"  may  be  translated  "sound,"  as  in  ^^^^^^^ 
Eom,  K.  18.    Jer.  xxxi,  32,  "though  I  was  a  husband  unto 


"  may  be  rendered,  "and  I  rejected  tham,"  ; 


Hoa.  xiv,  2  (Heb.  xiii.  15):  Isa,  3 
{Matt  ii,  6) :  Psa.  civ.  4  (Heb.  i.  7) : 


,  16  (Rom.  ix.  3S 
i.  Ixviii,  18  (Eph,  i 


122.  Some  words  are  untranslated :  as 

Ames;  true,  or  ao  be  it.     Hailbluia;  praiao  Jehovah. 
HosASSA;  savano-w.     MammoB;  richea.     MAEA»ATHA;in    tj,^najs^X 
the  earning  o!  the  Lord.     Sabaoih  ;  hoaia. 

123.  The  precise  meaning  of  a  very  few  words  is  unlmown. 

•  Kewconio'8   Historical  View  -of   English  Biblical   Translations, 
^.200. 
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MeanlDg  "Hi^aioa"  occara  in  the  Psalms  seventy-one  times, 
■ot  known.  ^^^  tbrice  in  Habakliuk.  It  was  probably  a  musi- 
cal maik.  "Selah"  is  equally  unnertain;  but  may  have  been 
reed  for  the  same  parpose.    [See  Part  II,  §  57]. 

124.  The  marginal  readings  of  the  English  version  often 
Marginal  deserve  attentioa.  They  express  another  sense,  of 
lesdingi  ^jjjejj  the  original  is  capable :  and  they  eometimea 
throw  light  Rpon  the  meaning.  They  might  be  multiplied 
■with  advantage,  e.  g. : 

Gen.  xii.  14,  Hagar  wem^erit^  isto  tie  wiHemeas,  as  if  in  despair, 
«■  she  "leat  ber  way,"  havmg  prcbably  set  (rat  to  retaiji  to  Egjrpt. 
Rom.  i.  18,  "who  hoid  tbe  ttuth,"  or  "raphes,"  or  "ijopade,"  a  seEse 
More  consistent  with  the  scope,  and  -with  SeiiptHre  generatSy.  Tiia 
marginal  residing  m  the  foUowiog  paaeages  is  pre£eraW.e:  Jadges  xi. 
31:  Gal  V.  24. 

125.  It  is  to  be  obscrvaJ,  further,  thit  words  prmted  m 

the  English  version,  in  Itibce,  are  oyt  gpneiaily  in 
^^^'^  the  Mfiginal.  They  are  often  seressary  to  express 
the  seosa,  and  they  ofte-n  express  it  happily ,  bi  t  they  some- 
times add  a  sense  which  is  aot  in  the  saered  test. 


Of  feKeitons  Italics  t 
ulf  to  prayM" ;,  and  again  ii 


3  an  iEftsnce  ii^ 


■  Paa.  ci3.  4 :  "  I  jww  mjf- 
"Aa  the  dew  oi  HMnioa, 
and  QS  the  devt  that  descended  upon  the  mcnntains  of  Zion."  Witheal 
the  woida  in  Italics,  the  passags  w<«ld  W  ins^msiBtent  laritli  jii.ysi«al 
faults,  HermoQ  being  tipwardB  of  »  hundred  mitea  distant  from  Zisa. 

Ob  tfw  dtber  hand,  the  BMiae  is  obscwed  ia  Matt.  xx.  ^  where 
Christ  is  ^presented  in  ttie  Ei^liat*  version  as  having  nt>  po."ir«  tt.  giv« 
konors  in  tieavea.  Ttve  oofftisaioa  of  th»  -wcht^  in  Italics  aihihits  th» 
ftrae  iBsamftg.  "To  sit  upi>B  my  right  hand  ia  not  mitie  t&  giva,  »icept 
for  whoJto  it  IS  pseparei3."     See  Join  xvii.  2:  Kev.  iit.  21. 

In  BOBis  cases  the  Italic  wOTdg  ©■agM  to  he  printed  in  Koman  fetters; 
ae  tie- snailiftfy  verbs,  the  word  "not,"  in  sat*  passages  as  Derat.  sxxisB. 
6:  Psa.  Ixxv.  5;  3aK  xiviii.  17:  5(*  ssi.  2C.  ^:  tlia  Hehrew  i^om 
Bot  leqnicing  the  repetition  of  the  negative.     [|  IIT]. 

126.  The  analysis  ol  th*  chapters  of  the  Kbte,  and  ti,e 
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titles  &ai  BTibsoriptisns  of  the  books  of  tho  New  jin„,j^of 
Testament,  form  no  part  of  the  inspiced  writings,  l^^^ 


§  51). 
127.  Tiie  present  divisio 
tera  and  verses,  and  the  or 
flre  not  of  Divine  origin,  i 
tiquity.     The  b 


Briptiona. 

1,  too,  into  chap- 


a  of  the  Scriptui 
ier  of  the  several  hooka,  p,^,gj^,^g_ 
lor  are  they  of  gr-eat  an- 
ew arranged  not  with  reference  to 
r  historical  connection,  but  chiefly  with  reference  to  their 
contents,  and  the  position  of  their  authors.  The  Vulgate  was 
the  first  version  divided  into  ctantera :  a  work  undertaken 
by  Cardinal  Hugo;  not  as  Jahn  thinks,  by  Langton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  1227.  He  introduced  the  division  of  chapters 
only.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  similarly  divided  by 
Mordecai  Nathan  in  1445,  and  ia  1661  Athias  added,  in  hia 
printed  test,  the  nuonbe^-s  of  the  veraes.  The  New  Testament 
was  divided  in  the  satae  way  by  Robert  Stephens,  who  is  said 
to  have  completed  it  in  the  year  1551,  during  a  journey 
(inter  equitandum)  from  Paris  to  Lyons." 

As  might  be  expected,  these  divisions  are  very  imperfect; 
and  even  when  not  inaccurate,  they  tend  to  break  the  sense 
and  to  obscure  the  meaning. 

The  anbject  of  2  Kings  begins  at  the  241*  verse  of  chap.  vi.  The 
description  of  the  humiliation  and  glory  of  Christ  (tho  Etihject  of  lea. 
iiii.)  begins  at  ohap.  lii.  13 ;  and  the  previotia  varseB  of  chap.  Hi.  belong 
to  ohap.  U.  The  Oth  verse  of  Jer.  iii.  begins  a  distinct  prophecy,  which 
is  continued  to  the  end  of  chap.  vi. 

The  first  verse  of  Col.  iv.  belongs  to  chap,  iii.  Connect  in  the  samo 
way.  Gen.  ii.  1-3,  and  ohap.  i. :  Eom.  xv.  1-13,  and  ohapj  14 ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
1,  and  chap,  x.:  2  Cor.  iy.,  and  chaps  v.,  vi.,  vii. 

The  latter  part  of  Matt.  ix.  belongs  to  the  10th  chapter.  John  viii. 
1,  belongs  to  the  7th;  and  the  last  two  verses  of  Acta  iv.  belong  to 

As  a  rule,  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  division 
of  verses  or  of  chapters,  unless  it  coincide  with  the  division  of 
paragraphs.  Follow  the  pauses  of  the  narrative,  and  mark 
the  change  of  the  subjecte  discussed. 
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12a,  ITiff  ancient  divisions  of  tie  New  1 

ticed  m  §  4^.      lo  coaiplete  iaformation  oa  (hie 
siun  of  Old  point,  we  append  a  brief  aeconat  of  tke  aacieaS 
d^Tisiona  of  tte  Old  Testament. 

ModerD  Jewa  vise  th«  (weaeat  i3iviai<Mt  <rf  ctapteE  amd  rerae. 
Eot  ancient  MS81  were  differmitly  divided.  The  law  hail 
fifty-four  greater  divisions,  called  Parahiyotb,  and  the  Proph- 
ets had  similar  divisioos,  called  Haphtarotb,  or  dianiiaaiona^ 
being  read  shortly  before  the  close  o-f  the  serviea.  Oae  of 
each  of  these  divisions  were  rea3  on  the  Sabbath.  Smaller 
diyisions  were  eiEployed  especially  in'  the  law,  called  alacf 
Far&hiyoth;.  sometimes  "open"  (rrinfC^),  where  there  is  an 
ab?ious  break  in  the  sense,  aa-d  sometitaaa  "ahat,"  or  leaning 
upon  (triniDO  or  niaintJ),  where  tlte  sense  t»es  on.  Of  these, 
there  are  in  the  PeB-tatencb,  alone  669.  Ihey  aie  saarked  0 
smdon 


129,  "Wheffi  Jews  referred  to  t&e  Olcf  Testamest,  it  wa0 
.  .  ^  tlieif  cKstom  to  mention  the  sulseGt  of  th.e  para- 
6owqnotBd.gj.apiij  gsj  it  still  ia  s.mong  the  Arabs,  m  qBoting 
from  tie  Koraa. 

"Ia  ETiais,"  Eom.  si.  2,  (marg.) refew  to-  1  Einga  svii.-xis.  "Ths 
tsw,"  ia  3  Sam.  J.  18,  i^efers  to  the  poeni  so  caBed,  in  the  book  of 
Jasiiei.    So,  perhaps,  "ia  tJie  kaeh'Vto  Esed,  iii. 

130.  'Eteae  eorrectioHs  mfist  aot  lead  to  a  depreciation  of 
car  EBglish  Bible.  The  more  we  examine  it  tie  higWr  will 
be  onr  estinsate  of  ita  geaeral  excelleBce.  Btit  zeal  for  any 
version  mast  yield  to  aeal  for  tl^t  Divine  word  wbieb  it  seeks 
to  represent. 

133.  TIsejhave  lieeiit  given  at  considerable  length, far  sev- 

eral  reasons.     They  fnrnisli  answers  t&  objeetiona 

these  cot-    which  have  been  broHgbt  against  Sacred  Scripture. 

They  remove  difficaltiearand  reconcile  apparent  eon- 

tradictions.     They  are  of  value,  moreover,  because  they  ifius- 

tiate'Terj'  ftUly  the  nature  of  the  difC^reacea  which  exiat 
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between  tbe  English  vei^ioD  aod  tlie  origina!  test.  It  is 
obvioBs  that  very  many  of  these  differences  may  be  rectified 
fey  a,  comparisoa  of  parallel  passages,  so  tliat  the  Englisb 
reader  Las  in  his  own  hands  tiie  means,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
correcting  them.  Sor  do  they  disturb  She  eonclnsion  to 
■which  the  moat  competent  aathorities  hare  eome,  iEiat  the 
English  Bible  is,  ob  the  whole,  identieal  with  the  Bible  of  the 
eaily  Church. 

132.  T&e  Englisi  reraion  of  the  Seriptarea  now  in  aae  ie 
itself  the  reanlt  of  repeated  reviaionB.  In  the  pref-  hjj^„  ^ 
ace  to  the  Bishops'  Bible,  (A.  S.  1568)  »  distinet  ^_^^^_ 
leference  ia  made  to  early  Saxon  versions,  and  ^^^ 
Ihere  are  still  e^itant  parts  of  the  Bible  in  Sason,  TerBions. 
translated  by  Eede,  by  Alfred  the  Great,  and  by  jEl&ic  of 
Canterbury,  Early  Saxon  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  libraries  of  the  Eritiah  MuscRm,  asd  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  completed  by  WycHfie  anci 
lis  helpers  abont  A.  D.  1383.  It  eaisted  only  in  MS.  ^^^jg^.^ 
for  many  years,  but  the  whole  is  Dow  in  print  (KeW  'era'™- 
Testament,  1731 ;  OM  Testament,  1843.)  The  war^  waa^  re- 
garded with  grave.anapiciofl,  and  a  bill  waa  introduced  into 
the  Hoase  of  Lords  for  enppressing  it ;  but  throBgh  the  in- 
guence  of  John  O'Gaunt  ttia  was  rejected.  In  HOS,  however, 
in  a  convocation  held  at  Oxford,  it  was  resolved  that  no  one 
should  translate  any  text  of  Scripture  into  English,  as  a  book 
©r  tract,  and  that  no  boot  rf  the  tind  should  be  read.  This 
resolntion  led  to  great  perBecntion,  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  notwithstanding,  many  MSS.  of  Scripture  were 
at  that  time  in  extensive  cirenlation  throughout  Eogland. 

The  Sitst  jyrinted  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English,  was  pub- 
lished by  Tyndale;   the  New  Testament  in  1526,     j^^^^ 
and  the  Bible,  in  part,  in  1532.     Tonstall,  Bishop 
©f  London  £e4  Sir  Themas  More,  took  great  pains  to  buy  »ji 
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and  tinra  the  impression,  but  with  the  effect  thereby,  of  ena- 
bling the  translator  to  publish  a  larger  and  improvad  edi- 
tion," diligently  corrected  and  compared  with  the  Greek, 
is  Coverdale  revised  the  whole,  and  dedicated 
it  to  King  Henry  the  8th,  A.  D.  1535;  and  in  1637 
tfohiw  Mogers,  who  had  assisted  Tyndale,  and  was  then  resid- 
,  ing  M^  Antwerp,  reprinted  an  edition,  taken  from  Tyndale  and 
OoveMiale.  This  edition  was  publiahed  under  the  assumed 
namo  of  Thomas  Matthews.  A  revision  of  this  edition  again 
was  [i-ablished  (A,  D.  1539,)  by  Richard  Taverner. 

The  iSrmt  Bible  appeared  A.  D.  1539.  It  was  Ooverdale'a, 
revised  by  the  translator,  under  the  sanction  of  Oranmer.  It 
was  printed  in  large  folio.  For  the  edition  of  1540  Oranmor 
wrote  a  preface,  and  it  is  hence  called  Oranmer's  Bible.  It  was 
publihAed  "by  authority," 

Daring  the  seven  years  of  King  Edward's  (VI.)  reign  eleven 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  were  printed,  but  no  new  version 
or  revision  was  attempted. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  was  published  the  Genana,  Bible, 
A.  D.  1557-60.  Coverdale  and  others  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Geneva,  edited  it,  and  added  marginal  annotations. 

Archbishop  Parker  obtained  authority  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  revise  the  existing  translations,  and  with  the  help  of 
varioHB  bistopa  and  others,  published  in  1568  what  was  called 
*Jie  Bishops'  Bihle.  It  contains  short  annotations,  and  in  the 
emallw  editions  (from  1589)  the  text  ia  divided,  like  the 
Genevan,  into  verses. 

Tha  same  text  was  afterwards  printed  {in  1572)  in  a  larger 
dze,  and  with  various  prefaces,  under  the  name  of  Matthetb 
Parker's  Bible.  It  continued  in  common  use  in  the  churches 
for  forty  years,  though  the  Genevan  Bible  was  perhaps  mora 
read  in  private. 

The  Mkemish  New  Testament  and  the  Douwy  Old  Testa- 
ment form  the  English  Bible  of  the  Romanists,     The  former 

■See  Anderpon's  Anaalsof  the  EngliBh  Bible,  aad  "Our  Englislj 
fiible,"  pnblis'aad  by  the  EeUgioua  Tjact  Society. 
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was  printed  at  Eheima,  A.  D.  1582  wi  the  latter  at  Douay, 
A.  D.  1609-10. 

In  1603  King  Jamea  resolved  on  a  reviaioa  of  the  transla- 
tion, and  for  thia  purpose  appointed  fifty-four  men  of  learning 
find  piety.  Foi-ty-seven  only  undertook  the  work,  and  in  four 
yeara  (from  1607-11),  it  was  completed.  The  test,  aa  thus 
d  printed  in  1611,  is  the  autlwrized  version. 


ISa  What  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  wrii- 
im  word ;  Scripture  and  not  tradition,  and  not  many  ^^^^^.g^ 
Bibles,  hut  one.  A  revelation  more  than  this  would  ^'^1.'^^.^ 
have  multiplied  the  difficulties  of  inquiry.  A  reve- 
lation less  than  this  would  long  ago  have  loat  its  distinctness. 
Apart  from  any  desire  to  vitiate  a  Divine  message,  merely 
oral  tradition  must  have  suffered  from  the  condition  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  So  incessant  is  the  influence  of 
man's  moral  state  upon  his  judgment  and  perceptions,  that  any 
unwritten  revelation  must  have  undergone  essential,  though, 
perhaps,  insensible  modifications.  Every  truth  too,  which 
had  ceased  in  one  age  to  be  of  present  importance,  would  have 
been  omitted  in  the  number  of  truths  handed  down  to  the 
nest.  But  for  the  Bible  we  should  have  had  a  fearfully  ma- 
tilated  revelation,  and  of  what  remained  we  should  have  been 
contending,  not  so  much  for  the  sense  of  our  Master's  words, 
as  for  the  words  themselves.  "What  grace  is  it,  therefore,  that 
in  a  world  prone  to  deteriorate  everything  holy,  and  to  falsify 
everything  true,  whatever  may  have  grown  old  with  age,  has 
the  means  of  renewing  its  youth;  whatever  may  have  been 
lost  from  the  memory  of  the  Church  is  not  lost  irrecoverably. 
"We  have  the  seeds  of  reformation  and  of  renewed  knowledge: 
the  very  "  word  of  the  Lord,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever." 

134.  And  yet  this  bleesing  of  a  written  Bible  will  prove  a. 
curse,  if  on  that  account  we  forget  the  rev 
that  is  due  to  it.     As  each  truth  of  Scripture  was  whk 
made  known  of  old,  God  gave  sensible   evidence  eiati 
whence  it  came  and  wherefore  it  was  sent.     Men 
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were  called  to  believe  the  report,  because  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
was  re^'ealed.  Awe  and  aubmisaion,  and  the  consciousnesa  of 
a  divine  approach  were  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  men  by 
the  most  instructive  solemnities.  Adam  heard  God  in  the 
garden  before  lie  had  to  answer  for  his  disobedience.  Wben 
God  spoke  to  the  children  of  Israel,  they  had  sueti  sensible 
proofs  of  his  power,  that  tbey  desired  to  hear  hia  voice,  with- 
out a  mediator,  no  more.  When  He  spoke  to  Moses,  the 
cloud  was  on  the  tabernaele,  or  bis  thunders  shook  the  moun- 
tain, Samuel  was  taught  by  miraculous  signs  to  give  the 
Divine  message  a  fervent  welcome.  Isaiah  witnessed  tlie 
BCQues  which  we  now  read  with  so  Kttle  awe,  and  be  cried 
out  in  conscious  unwortbinesa,  "  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  of  un- 
clean lips."  John  was  prepared  to  receive  his  visions  by  a 
spectacle  whi<;h  absorbed  all  his  faculties,  and  made  him  fall 
down  as  one  that  was  dead.  A  complete  im-itten  revelation 
is  clearly  inconsistent  with  euch  miraculous  evidence :  and 
there  is  danger  lest  the  familiar  tone  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
every-day  appearance  of  the  volume  itself,  should  tempt  us 
to  read  it  as  a  common  composition.  We  need,  therefore,  to 
supply  by  our  thoughtfulnesa  and  solemnity,  the  feelings  which 
were  produced  of  old  by  sensible  images  of  the  Creator's 
.presence  and  authority.  It  is  not  the  word  of  an  equal,  and 
if  we  would  have  it  bless  ua,  we  must  study  it  with  the  col- 
lected and  reverential  frame  of  mind  which  becomes  an  inter- 
view with  Him  who  is  its  Author  and  our  Judge. 
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CHAPTER    II 


OW  THE  AUTHENTICITY  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  SCRIPTUEB. 


8  to  those  books  of  Scripture 

B  I  BO  read  tJiat  I  think  not 

o  thought  it,  but  beoauae  they  were 
se  canonical  authors,  or  by  ncine  pro- 
Q  from  truth."~ADODaTiSB,  £^.  19: 


■'  This  reverence  have  I  learnt  U 
only  which  are  called  canonical, 
anvtling  to  he  true  because  they  si 
abltfto  persuade  me  eitl 
bable  reason  that  it  did 
dUd  430. 

"  If  any  of  these  hooks  were  disputed  at  first,  hut  on  examination 
were  admitted,  they  are  confirmed  by  their  trial." — Gaubibe'b  Moral 
Mndence. 

"  If  those  facts  (on  the  origin,  nature,  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
religion)  are  not  therefore  established,  nothing  ill  the  history  of  mao- 
kina  can  be  believed." — Chief  Justice  Bdsub. 

Sec,  1,  ScRiPTi!TiE  Claims  to  be  Eeoarded  as  ah  Inspired 
Teachek,  and  as  the  only  Inspired  Teacher. 

135.  In  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
nothing  haa  been  said  of  their  Divine  authority.   ,  j,    . 
They  have  come  to  us  as  their  writers  left  them,  of9.s,M 
and  this  is  all  that  is  proved.    What  they  are,  and  eonptbra 
what  they  olaim,  must  be  first  gathered  from  the 
hooka  themselves. 

A  little  attention  will  easily  satisfy  the  reader  of  the  trutb 
of  the  following  statemente : 

Vi6.  {!.)  The  books  of  Scripture  represent  the  mission  ol 
our  Lord  as  Divine.  He  professes  to  be  a  teacher  j^j^,^^^^  ^ 
sent  from  God,  and  from  the  first  anno  mces  that  he  ""^g^^^j 
is  to  give  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  ««  Diiina. 

Johnviii.42;  vii.  16;  ivii.8;  iii.  14^18. 

In  proof  of  his  mission  he  performed  many  miraculous 
works,  and  showed  supernatural  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart  and  with  future  events. 
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-.24;  tL.64;  xri.  30:  Matt.  ix.  17-19! 


Those  wiio  knew  him.  best  aad  were  least  fi 
towards  him,  were  unable  to  account  from  catural  uausea  for 
his  power  and  wisdom. 

Mark  vi.  1-3;  Lake  iv.  22:  John  vii.  15. 

His  public  life  was  self-denying  and  disinterested :  hie  private 
1  beneficent. 


He  was  put  to  death  (as  he  foretold)  for  making  himself 
"equal  with  God," — a  charge  he  did  not  deny;  and  after  hia 
death  he  arose  from  the  grave, 

Luke  xxii.  70:  John  xs.  17:  Acta  i.  3. 

On  these  grounds  we  conclude  that  his  words  are  to  be  re- 
ceived as  Divine. 

John  iiv.  10,  11;  xii.  44-50:  Matt.  ivii.  6. 

137,  (2.)  They  represent  the  commission  of  the  apostlea 
Theoom-  as  Divine.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  M"ew  Testa- 
Bveofthe  ment  five,  Matthew,  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude, 
eraofthe  Were  among  the  number  of  the  apostles  to  whom 
laneat^  Christ  gave  power  to  perform  miraclea.and  to  pub- 
"""^        Ush  his  gospel  to  the  world. 

Matt.  r.  1-^,  7,  8  :  Luke  ix.  6. 

He  promised  to  them,  in  tliis  character,  on  four  different 
occasions,  the  presence  of  a  Divine  instructor,  who  should 
recall  to  their  remembrance  what  he  himself  had  taught,  and 
impart  a  more  complete  and  permanent  knowledge  of  hia 
truth.'     The  apostlea  proved  their  commission  by  miracles 


'  Matt.  x.  19,  20:  Luke  sii.  11,  12;  Mark  liii.  11:  (Luke  xii.  14) 
John  xiv-ivi.  See  also  Matt  xxviil.  18-20 ;  Mark  xvi.  20:  Acts  " 
Xii.  4i  lPet.i.  12. 
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■vrhiah  ttey  performed  in  tlie  name  and   by  the  power  of 
Christ,  and  they  imparted  supernatural  gifts  to  others.* 

Their  mission  was  attested  by  holy  self-denial  and  integrity 
of  purpose,  and  by  the  rapid  and  (humanly  speaking)  the  un- 
aocountahle  sucress  of  their  ministrations. 


i.  41; 


L  24. 


Acta  iv.  IE 

"We  therefore  conolude  that  the  words  of  Matthew,  John, 
Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  are  Divine. 

John  xiv.  12-14 ;  xs.  21 :  Matt.  i.  20 :  1  John  iv.  6. 

138.  The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were  written  by 
companions  of  the  apostles:  Mark,  the  convert  of  Mark 
Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  and  Luke,  the  intimate  friend  "^^-uke. 
of  Paul.  Pnpiae  (flour.  A.  D.  140-150).  Justin  (died  165), 
Irenfflus  (flourislied  180),and  Origen,  all  speak  of  Mark's 
Gospel  as  commonly  received,  and  as  having  beea  dictated  or 
§anctioned  by  Peter, 

Luke  and  Paul  resided  in  Palestine  for  two  years,  travelled 
together  during  a  large  part  of  the  apostles'  journeys,  and  were 
together  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

Acta  ssi.  17;  xiiv.  24  i  sKviii.  16:  Col.  iv.  14  ^  2  Tim,  iv.  II. 


Luke  X.  7  is  quoted  as  Scripture  in  1  Tim.  v.  18. 
Tertnllian,  and  Origen,  speak  of  his  Gospel  as  universally  re- 
ceived, and  as  sanctioned  by  Paul. 

139.  (3.)  They  represent  the  commission  of  Paul  as  Divme. 
He  was  called  to  the  apostoho  office,  claimed  apos-  f,^^^.^ 
tolic  authority,  vindicated  hia  claims  by  miracles,  s^J^f^"*"" 
imparted  supernatural  gifts,  manifested  the  utmost 
disinterestedness,  submitted  to  the  severest  sufferings,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  was  eminently 
fiuecessfuL  He  therefore  clauns  to  speak  in  Christ's  Dame, 
and  his  words  are  Divine. 

•  Acta  iii.  16:  Hsb.  ii.  4;  Acte  t.  12,  15;  Mark  xvi.  17,  IE;  AoU 
viii.  17-19. 
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lOor.xv.8:  Acts  ssvi.  12-17;  is.  13-17:  2Cor.ii,5:  Gal.  i,  1-18; 
ii.  0:  ICor.  ii.  10-13:  1  Cor.  vli,  40:  Eom,  sv.  18,  19:  2  Cor.  xii.  12; 
Acta  3X1.6;  2  Tim.i.13,14;  2  Cor.  xi.  7;  2Cor.i.5:  Gal.  ii.  7-9: 
2  Cor.  xi.  14-16:  2  Cor.  t.  18-20:  1  Tliesa.  ii.  13. 

140.  (4.)  They  represent  the  apoatolio  writinga  generally 
as  Divine,     The  apostolic  writings  were  composed 
KI'.^       ^7  Divine  command,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
their  writers  had  received. 


Ajmatoti 
Divine. 


:   1   Tin: 


i.  18 ;  John  xx.  SI :   1  John  i 


a  their  writings  as 


The  apostles  had  the  s 
in  their  preaohine. 


Jnda  3i     Heb.  ziii,  22:  1  John  ii.  1,  26. 

The  writings  of  the  apostles  set  forth  their  verhal  instructiona 
in  a  permanent  and  condensed  form,  and  they  claim  for  both 
the  same  authority. 

Eph.iii.3-5;  1  Jolia  i.  1-5;  ii,  12-14:  John  sx.  31:2  Pet.i.lSr 
2  Pet.  iii.  1,  3:  2  Theas.  ii.  15;  iii.  14;  1  Cor.  sv,  1  (ii.  13). 

The  writinga  of  the  apostles  were  received  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians as  of  equal  authority  with  their  preaching,  and  produced 
similar  effeete. 

Acts  XV.  19-31 ;  xvi.  4:  2  Cor.  vii.  8-10;  2  Thess.  ii.  1. 

There  is  evidence  that  from  the  first  the  apostolic  writinga 
were  held  equally  sacred  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  that 
thoy  were  quoted  as  the  words  of  God, 


i.  15,  16;  James  i^ 


5  Coomp.  Gal.  v.  17-21);  Jamas  ii,  3 


(ooffip.  Matt.  ixii.  39). 

141,  (5.)  The  Jewish    religion  and  the  Jewish  Scripture 

Jewish  re-     ^^^  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  Divine. 

Hgionmid     Christ    and    the   writers    of   the    New   Testament 

gjriptnre     uniformly  assume  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  waa 

&om  God, 
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Christ,  in  Jotn  iv.  22 1  Pet«r,  i 


i.  13:  Paul,  in  Eom.  Ix.  I. 


They 


to  Abraham  and  to  Mos 


the  Divine  origin  of  the  revelation  given 


Chriet,  in  John  vi 
Chriat.  in  Mark  x 


.  56 :  Peter,  in  Actfi  iii.  25 :  Paul,  in  Gal.  iii.  18. 
.26:  John,  in  John  i.  17:   Paul,  in  2  Cor.  iii.  7. 


They  acknowledge  the  Divine  authority  of  the  moral  law  and 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  ritual, and  of  the  civil  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law. 


1  Matt.  sv.  4:  Peter,  in  1  Pet.  i.  15,  16  r  Paul.  In  Eo 
Y,12).     CIiriBt,inLvikexiii.l5, 16:  John.inJohnx 


Christ,! 
22  (see  ver 
Paul,  in  1 

They  represent  Christianity  as  the  completion  of  Judaism, 
and  as  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The  Old  Testament  writers 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  what  they  spoke  or  'wrote 
was  given  to  them  from  God,  and  published  by  iis  command, 

Christ,  in  Matt.  v.  17;  S3vi,  54^0:  Peter,  in  Acta  a:.  43:  Paul,  in 
Eph.  ii.  20.  Eom.  iii.  21 :  2  Cor,  iii.  6-14.  _  Ex,  iv.  12,  15, 16:  Dent. 
SYJii.  18 :  Jer.  i.  0 ;  Amoa  iii.  7,  etc. 

They  maintain  the  Divine  authority  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
Scriptures  under  the  three-fold  division  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  and  under  other  equally  familiar 
titles,  ascribing  all  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Matt.  sxii.  31 :  Heb.  xiii.  6 :  Acta  szviii.  25 :  Matt.  xsii.  43 :  Rom. 
iii.  21:  John  x.  35:  Gai:  iii.  8:  Heb.  iii.  7  (oomp.  iv.  7):  1  Pet.  i.  11. 

142.  Here  then  we  have  the  first  peculiarity  of  the  Bible. 
It  professes  to  be  a  book  from  God,  speaka  every- 
where  with  Divine  authority,  and  demands  our  snb- 
raission.  It  is  the  one  book,  which  claims  "  God  for  its  author, 
unmised  truth  for  its  contents,  and  salvation  for  its  end."  If 
we  adroit  the  authority  of  our  Lord  as  a  Divine  teacher,  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  is  established.  If  we  deny  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  we  deny  the  truth  of  some  of  his  moHt 
frequent  teachings,  and  with  it  the  divinity  of  his  misaion. 
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143.  As  Holy  Scripture  claimi  to  be  regarded  as  the  bonk 
acripturetho  °^  '^°^'  ^  ■'^'^i'^^  authority,  ao  it  claima  to  be  the 
""^fflil''"    only  authority.     It  is  not  a  rule,  it  is  the  rule  both 

of  practice  aud  faith.  To  ascertain  its  meaning,  we 
an^oppo-  employ  reason  and  tlie  opinions  of  good  men,  and 
eiieview,  ^^  experience  of  a  devout  heart;  but  no  one  of 
these  helps,  nor  all  combined,  can  be  regarded  as  of  co-ordi- 
nate authority.  They  are  not  parts  of  tbe  law,  they  only 
help  to  expound  it.  To  follow  reason  or  opinions,  or  inward 
esjierienee  in  matters  of  faith,  when  their  decisions  contradict 
the  Bible,  is  to  deny  it :  to  follow  them  when  they  add  to  it, 
is  to  admit  another  revelation ;  and  to  make  them  our  rule 
when  they  agree  with  it,  is  to  rest  our  obedience  on  the  wis- 
dom of  man,  and  not  on  the  truth  of  God.  Faith  ceases  to 
be,  even  in  the  last  case,  submission  to  Divine  authority. 

144.  From  the  following  passages  it  will  be  seen  that  these 

conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  lessons  of  the  Bible 
itself. 

The  inspired  writers  address  themselves  to  men  of  every 
country  and  condition. 

Prov.  viii.  1-4:  Psa.  xlii.  1-3:  Eom.  x.  12,  13.  See  Beut.  xxix.  29: 
Pea.  Ixxviii.  5-7. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  inspired  books  were  ad- 
Q  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Jews,  in  their 
i,nd  in  the  case  of  the  New,  to  the  people  gene- 
rally, and  to  the  churches. 

Deut.  T.  22 ;  siJri.  24,  2G ;  Ezek.  ixiiii.  30,  31 :  Josh,  ixiii.  0 ;  Jore. 
xsxTi.  2-6:  Hab.  ii.  2:  Matt.  vii.  28:  Acts  t.  £0:  Eom.  L  T  (2  Cor.  i. 
1 ;  Gal.  i.  2 :  Col.  i.  2 :  Philip  i.  1):  Rev.  ii.  29. 

The  public  reading  of  these  boots  in  a  language  intelligi- 
ble to  the  people,  was  appointed  by  God  both  among  the  Jewa 
and  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Dent.  zjii.  11-13:  Josh.  viii.  33-35:  B^ia  vii.  6-10:  Heh.  viii.  l-S: 
IThaa.  V.  27:  Col.  iv.  16. 

The  private  reading  of  Scripture,  which  was  strongly  incul- 
cated in  the  Old  Testament,  is  commended  in  the  New. 
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Caut,  li.  18-20;  Psa.  lix :  Paa.  i.  2:  Josli.  i.  8:  Acta  viii.  30-35  j 
svii,ll:  Rom.Kv.4:  2  Tin..iii.l5:  2Fet.i.l9. 

Men  are  ultimately  accountalile  for  tLeir  religious  opiniona 
and  practiceB  to  God. 

Eccl,  si.  9 :  Eom.  xiy.  i-12 :  James  iy.  12. 

The  Bible,  on  the  principle  of  man's  responsibility,  expresaly 
appeals  to  his  reason. 

1  Sam.  xii.  1? :  Jer.  ii.  9-11 :  Mark  vii.  1,16;  1  Cor.  i.  15. 

Id  the  New  Testament  especially,  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment — in  a  teachable  spirit,  of  course — is  represented  aa 
essential  to  the  existence  and  progress  of  true  religion. 

Mfttt  vi.  23,  33 :  1  Oor.  xiv.  20 :  Col.  i.  9 ;  Ptil  i.  9,  10 ;  Acts  ivii. 
23.     See  1  Pet.  iii.  15 :  Eom.  lii.  12. 

Men  are  exhorted  in  Scripture  to  bring  all  doctrines  pro- 
posed to  them, and  their  own  character,  to  the  test  of  scriptural 
or  apostolic  truth. 


Co!,  ii.  18:  Gal. -v 


0:  IJohn  i 


%  8-10,  17; 

addressing  those  who  had  the 

always  appealed  to  its 

d  his  apostles  condemn 

nt  to  their  teaching  as  the 


Our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
Old  Testament  in  their  poi 
authority.     See  g  141.     Our  Lord 
all  spiritual  usurpation,  and  poi 
:iltimate  standard. 

Matt,  iiiii.  1,  8-10:  2  Cor.  i.  24. 

The  utter  insufficiency  of  unenlightened  reason  to  discover 
or  rightly  to  appreciate  Divine  truth,  makes  it  incompetent 
to  do  more  than  interpret  the  revelation  ;  it  cannot  eit  itt 
judgment  upon  it. 

Psa.  sil.  1:  ICor.  ii,  9,  14;  i,  18-25:  Gal.  i.  11,  12. 

From  the  earliest  times,  God  commanded  that  whatever 
was  to  become  a  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  should  be  committed 
to  writing. 
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Ei:<ja.  svii.  U:  rfent.  issL  10 ;  H0B.viil.l2:  lea.  fiii.  19;  20. 
The  iiiBpired  writers  were  goided  to  use  suck  language  at 
tbe  Spitit  of  God  approved. 

Dan.  lii.  "7-0 ;  Malt,  x.  19,  20 :  1  Pet.  i.  10-12 ;  S  f  et.  1.  21 :  2  Tiid. 
Hi.  16;  Hab.  i.  1:  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  13. 

Bence  ConelTiaioiie  Eire  dra*n  from  particular  words. 
1  Cor,  XV.  45.  Heb.iii,  7-10. 

Any  attempt  to  add  to  or  to  take  aWay  from  tke  wards  of 
God  is  denounced. 

Beat.  IT.  2;  sii,  32  (Heb.  aiii.  1):  Prov,  xii.  5,  6;  Est.  i^O.  18,  19 
(Gal.  iii.  15). 

The  oral  traditions  of  tte  Jews,  whicli  were  censured  both 
by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  were  eondemned  by  our  Lord. 
Ibb.  xsU.  13,  14;  Matt.  st.  2-0, 

If  the  comparatively  imperfect  revelatiouS  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament were  sufficient  for  m^Ln's  instruction  and  salvation, 
much  more  are  the  fuller  discoveries  of  the  Kew. 


31 


Paa.  lii.  7-11 :  oiii.   9,  104,  130,     Prov,  3sii,  19-21 :  John  i 
1  John  i.  3, 4,  1  Cor.  ly.  1-4. 


An  esafflination  of  these  pa-^sages  will  prove  that  the  Scrip* 
tures  are  our  only  rule,  that  we  are  bound  to  study  them,  and 
that  according  to  our  use  of  this  blessing  they  will  become 
the  "eavor    of  life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto  death."* 

145.  These  are  among  the  first  principles  of  Protestantism. 
It  claims  for  us  the  right,  and  it  enforces  the  duty, 
ktinwiodge  gf  examining  the  Bible  for  ourselves.  But  be  it 
wincipiBs,  retnemhered,  th^t  our  safety  lies  not  in  the  aeknowl- 
plimiion'Sf  edgment  of  tlie^e  punoiples,  but  in  the  application 
»™  ""■  of  them ,  and  m  the  conaetiuent  belief  of  the  doc- 
trines and  precept?  which  the  Bible  reveals. 

«  See  for  these  passagea  in  detail  MoireC'e  Biblicd  Thoology,  Parti.) 
On  the  Enle  of  Faith. 
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146.  the  geheial  truti  tliat  the  toota  of  Scripture  are  d 
Divine  origin  and  authority  is  BOmetimes  expressed  j^  jj^^^^ 
in  another  form,  and  they  are  said  to  be  inspired. 

Holy  men  spoke  or  Wrote  them  ad  they  were  tnoved  by  tha 
Eoly  Ghost. 

147.  'Whatever  refers  to  the  esplanatiott  of  this  trutt— aS, 
how  men  were  inspired,  and  -Whether  the  riafiie  kind  .p^gj,^;^,^ 
of  inspiration  was  needed  in  each  case — ia  theory, 

and  is  coUcei-ned  with  questiona  rather  cnrloUs  than  useful. 
The  truth  itself  is  all  that  is  fully  revealed. 

Aniong  the  heathen  arid  uninspired  Jews  it  WaS  generally 
held  that  while  inspired  men  were  under  the  Divine  ^^^^^^ 
impulse.all  voluntary  action  Waaeuspended.  Among  *'e«'s- 
the  early  Christians  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  was  held  rathef 
.practically  than  speculatively,  though  they  generally  main' 
tained  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  when  inspired,  exercised 
their  ordinary  mental  poW^fs.  On  the  mode  ot  kinds  of 
inspiration  they  said  little.  When  the  authority  of  thd 
Papacy,  however,  began  in  modern  times  to  be  questioned,  tha 
whole  doctrine  of  inspiration  was  Inore  closely  examined. 
The  facta  were  generally  admitted,  but  the  theory  or  compre- 
hensive statement  Which  best  eSibbdied  and  aCcetinted  for 
them.  Was  a  topic  regarded  as  open  to  diaousaion.  See  the 
ehief  opinions  of  the  i'athers,  in  Westcott'a  Introd.  to  Gospels. 

Some  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  sacred  hooka 
word  for  word,'  as  we  haVe  them  in  the  original  jf„^„„ 
languages !  others,  however,  holding  that  this  theory  ''''™^- 
Went  beyond  the  facts,  and  Was  icconsistent  with  the  diversi- 
ties of  style,  the  varying  quotations,  and  the  very  piofessiotia 
of  the  writers  themselves. 

A  few  taught  that  the  fundamental  truths  6f  the  Bibl« 

'  AdvoeaUe  of  vsrhtd  dictatwn,  ara  Calamy,  Haldane,  and  otlicpB, 
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Vers  given  ty  iaspiratioti,  wUle  the  argnmenta  and  illu3ti'a=' 
tions  were  of  human  origin;'  to  which  It  ia  a  sufficient  reply, 
that  uiileaa  we  are  told  what  truths  are  fundamental,  this 
theory  throws  the  ^hole  of  Scripture  into  disrepute,  and  is 
Inconsistent  with  those  texts  which  represent  it  as  an  authority 
in  religious  matters. 

Others,  again,  held  that  those  parts  of  the  Eihle  whose  moral 
tendency  is  ohviously  good  are  Divine,  hut  not  the  rest ;  a 
theory  which  strips  the  Bihle  of  all  authority,  and  supposes  man 
to  have  right  notions  of  what  is  morally  good  hefore  he  can 
Use  the  Bible." 

Another  and  much  more  rational  theory  is  one  which  Dr. 
.,   .  Doddridge   and    many   modem    theologians"  have 

kinda  of.  sanctioned.  In  this  theory  there  are  supposed  to 
be  different  kinds  of  inspiration ;  the  first  and  highest  pro- 
viding lor  the  revelation  of  things  not  previously  known  to 
the  sacred  writers ;  the  second  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  writers  against  error  in  exhibiting  doctrines  and  facta 
with  which  they  were  already. acquainted;  and  the  tJiird, 
conferring  t)ivine  authority  hy  the  approbation  of  inspired 
Inen,  on  parts  of  writings  originally  oomposed  without  inspi- 
ration. 

Thii!  theory  does  not  materially  differ  in  its  results  from 
g  .  ,  another  which  many  have  preferred,  They  main- 
UiBory'  tain  that  holy  men  wrote  in  obedience  to  Divine 
command,  and  that  in  writing  they  were  kept 
free,  we  know  not  how,  from  all  error,  whether  thoy  taught 
truths  previously  unknown  to  them,  or  published  truths  and 
facts  already  familiar.  In  this  theory,  which  is  indeed  rather 
a  statement  of  the  fact  than  a  i/ieory  in  relation  to  it,  inspira- 
tion is  ascribed  to  the  whole  of  Scripture,  while  revelation 
is  confined  to  those  acts  of  the  Spirit  by  which  truths  pre- 
viously unknown  were  communicated  to  men.  Alt  Scripture 
iH  inspired,  and  the  new  truths  of  Scripture  are  revealed;  or, 
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as  ThoinaB  ScoU  exprefsed  it,  inspiration  discovers  new  truth 
(this  we  call  revelation),  and  euperintends  the  communicatioa 
of  the  old.     This  distinction  it  is  convenient  to  retain.i^ 

148.  These  (except  the  last)  aie  theories  of  inspiration. 
The  fact  which  they  have  to  embody  and  explain  goriptuta 
is  that  Scripture  is  everywhere  the  utterance— the  «'^™s- 
T^ori — of  Divine  wisdom,  and  that  it  eipressea  the  very  ideas 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  intended.  It  ia  tkw  gift  which  the 
inspired  writers  profess  to  have  received.  Their  writings  are 
God-inspired,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  one  not  prejtidieed  in 
favor  of  sound  views  on  this  question,  "animated  through  and 
through  by  the  Spirit." — £>e  Wefie. 

149.  Old  Testament  writers,  for  example,  claim  it  for  them- 
selves. g„,jp,„^ 

Exocl.  iv.  15,  16;  xis.  9:  Lev.  passim:  Deut  iv,  2;  Num.      JS™f^(. 
xsiii.  12 ;  2  Sam.  iiiii.  2 :  Jer.  i.  7-9 :  Ezek.  ui.  i-10 :  Mio. 
iii.  8,  etc. 

New  Testament  writers  claim  it  for  the  Old,  and  also  for 


1  Pet.  L  11:  Acta  i.  16;  xxyHi-  35:  Heb. 

'"johnsiv.se;  xyi.13,14:  lCoT.ii.l3;  riv.  37:  1  Theaa.  i(.  13;  iv. 
8:  2  Pet,  iii.  1,  2,  etc. 

150.  The  gift,  however,  admitted,  in  the  sacred  writers,  of 
dihgent  and  faithful  research;'  of  the  expression  T^hntin-pir- 
of  the  same  thought  in  different  words;"  of  such  s«™ allows, 
differences  (not  discrepancies)  between  the  accounts  of  in- 
spired men  as  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  the  different 

•Inkei.  1-4. 

"■Compare  Matt.  xxvi.  2S.  27;  Luke  xsii.  19,  20,  and  1  Cor.  li.  24, 
25 :  and  Matt.  iii.  17 :  Mark  i.  11,  and  Luke  iii.  22.  To  this  claaa  be- 
long quotations  from  tha  Old  Testament  These  are  taken  either  from 
the  LXX,  withont  giving  the  esact  worde,  and  even  when  that  veraioa 
ia  not  verbally  accnrate,  or  aometimea  (when  the  original  differs  from 
the  Greek),  from  the  Hebrew  direct.  The  quotations  are  rather  snb- 
itsntially  than  Uterally  accurate ;  aee  Chap.  VI. 


2Pet.  i.20,  21:  Luke  i.  20; 
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stand -pointa  of  each;'  of  quotations  from  ctlier  inspired  au- 
thorities ;"  of  the  employment  of  nninapired  documents ;'  and 
of  peculiai-ities  of  style  and  manner  aiising  from  diversities 
of  intellectual  structure  and  from  educational  or  other  influ- 
ences, such  as  may  ha  observed  on  a  comparison  of  Ezekiel 
and  Isaiah,  of  John  and  Paul.  Add  to  these  facts  that  the 
inspired  writers  were  sometimes  uncertain  of  the  precise  mean- 
ing or  application  of  their  .message,^  and  that  this  message  was 
delivered  in  language  which  the  spirit  of  God  approved,'  and 
we  have  the  Scripture  facts  on  this  doctrine.  These  facts  it  is 
the  business  of  theory,  if  a  theory  must  be  framed,  to  embody 
and  explain. 


Sec.  3. — Tee  Canoh. 

151.  The  question  of  the  authority  of  the  boobs  of  Scrip- 
Csntmioit  ^"^^^  ^^  Sometimes  put  in  another  form,  and  it  is 
of  Scripture  asked  whether  the  whole  belong  to  the  Canon;  a 
question,  settled,  if  it  is  once  proved  that  they  are 
the  production  of  inspired  men. '  It  is  sometimes  said,  indeed, 
that  we  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  books  by  first  proving 
their  canonicity;  the  church  has  received  them,  and  therefore 
they  are  Divine.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  accurate  order. 
They  are  Divine,  and  therefore  the  church  has  received  them, 

•See  Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  P;irt  II. 

•■  Pea.  oviii.  and  Paa.  Ivix.  7-11 ;  li.  5-12 :  Gen.  chapa.  i.,  li.  and  ] 
Chron.  i.  17,  eta. :  3  Kings  xviii.  13-37,  and  Isa.  sxzvi.  1-22 :  Mio.  iv. : 
Isa.  ii. :  also  Ohron.,  witii  Kings  and  Sam.  Eichhorn  haa  given  a  list 
of  sucli  qnotatioiiB. 

'Josh.  2.  13;  Numb.  sii.  14:  Juds  9.  U,  15. 

^I  Pet.  i.  10,  11  :  Dan.  lii.  8;  bo,  also,  the  fanta  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  are  not  Tscorded  in  the  Old  Testamsnt  Sariptme:  Ania 
vii.  22:  3  Tim.  iii.  8:  Heb.  ix.  4,  that  the  pot  w-as  goldin:  Eeb.  lii. 
21,  the  words  of  Moses :  facts  in  si.  37,  eta. ;  so  the  burial  of  tie  patri- 
archs in  Sychem,  Aote  vii,  15. 

■1  Pet.i.  in,  11  ■  Dan.  lii.  8:  2  Tim  iii.  16:  Feb.  i.  1:  1  Cor.  ii,  12, 
13     8«e  \  144. 
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The  books  are  now  received  as  canonical  beoause  we  liave 
satiafaetory  evidence  of  thee  inspiration;  and  if  there  bad 
been  otber  books  not  recogmzed  m  the  present  canon,  but  de- 
monstrably of  Dhdne  ongin,  we  should  be  bound  to  give  them 
a,  plane  among  the  rest. 

152.  The  queation,  therefore,  of  the  canoniclty  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  is  three-fold.  Is  each  book  the  pro-  a.  Uiree-fuid 
ductiion  of  its  professed  author?  is' it  anthentie?  i"''^'""'- 
and  was  the  writer  in  composing  it  under  the  special  guidance 
of  the  tipirii?  Genuineness  and  authenticity  are  both  in- 
volved ;  and  though  the  present  section  is  placed  between 
the  section?  on  those  subjects,  the  argument  needs  the  facta 
of  both, 

153.  We  begin  with  the  Hew  Testament. 

In  the  early  church  many  writings  were  extant,  professing 
to  give  an  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  our  ^(,8 
Lord ;  but  four  only  were  received  as  authoritative,  '^"^p^''- 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  were  the  prodcctioni 
of  the  Evangelists  whose  names  they  bear:  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  Luke  being  respectively  penned  under  the  care  of 
?eter  and  Paul.  The  apostle  John,  moreover,  is  recorded  to 
have  acknowledged  publicly  the  authority  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  and  added  his  own  to  complete  them.  These  booki, 
therefore,  were  written  hy  apostles  to  whom  our  Saviour 
specially  promised  his  Spirit,  that  He  might  guide  them  into 
all  truth,  bring  to  their  remembrance  whatever  He  himself 
had  told  them,  and  qualify  them  to  give  his  gospel  to  the 
world. 

In  the  same  way,  though  less  directly,  John  is  supposed  to 
have  attested  the  book  of  Acts."  -Yhe  Acts. 

So  ot  the  Epistiea  of  Paul.     There  are  thirteen 
of  them  ■which  bear  hia  name.     Other  disciples  were  uosofTML 
witnesses  of  his  having  written  them."     Generally 
he  wrote  by  an  amanuensis,  who  also  became  a  witness  of  the 

•  Sea  the  evideuoe  m  Wordawotti  on  the  Canon,  pp.  15G-ieO. 

i-  ITbasfl,  i.;:  STheBB.i.  I. 
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genuineness  of  hia  writings;'  in  these  instances  te  added  his 
subscription  and  saiutation.''  Hia  Epistles  were  sent  by  pri- 
vate messengers.'  Nine  of  them,  moreover,  were  addressed  to 
public  bodies.  The  earliest  of  them  he  commanded  to  be  read 
in  the  public  assembly;  the  second,  and  indeed  all  the  rest, 
were  read  in  public  too ;'  and  we  know  from  Ignatius,  Poly- 
carp,  and  dement,  and  especially  from  Peter,  that  Ms  Epis- 
tles were  regarded  as  inspired  Scripture,  and  read  with  the 
Law  and  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gospels  of 
the  New."  To  complete  this  evidence,  it  should  be  added  that 
the  language  of  Peter  was  used  by  him  after  all  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  to  the  churches  had  been  written,'  and  that  he  applies 
to  them  a  name  ("Scripture")  which,  though  occurring  fifty 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  is  never  applied  to  any  other 
than  the  present  canonical  hooka.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  that  these  Epistles  are  Paul's,  and  that  they  have  what 
Paul  clairaed  for  them  (§  139),  and  what  the  early  church  and 
a  chief  apostle  ascribed  to  them— inspired,  and  therefore  can- 
onical, authority.  They  are  nob  the  words  which  man  teaches: 
they  are  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

All  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament  mentioned  thus  far 
Aiitiiego-  '^^^^  deemed,  as  soon  as  published,  to  be  Divine,  aa 
D™ter"  "Vfere  1  Peter  and  1  John.  The  remaining  hooks 
toiioDioai.  of  the  New  Testament  were  called,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  20),  Antilegomena,  or,  from  their  forming  a  part  of 
the  Oanon  only  after  a  second  revision,  the  Deutero-Canom- 
cal.  That  position  in  the  Canon  they  gained  gradually;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  they  were  received  hy 


>>  Col.  i 


i.22. 
18:  10 


i.  31. 


Col.  i 


'  Bom.  svi.  1 :  Appeudix 
Philip,  il.  25. 

'  1  ThesB.  V.  27  r  2  Thesa.  ii.  15 

•  Ign,  to  EpL  chap.  lii.;  Paly< 
6.47:  2Pet.  iii.  15,  16. 

'  Shortly  before  the  death  of 
KLUie  year  ae  Paul,  2  Pet.  i.  It 
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most  of  tKe  churclies,  and  at  the  end  of  tliAt  century  they 
were  received  by  all. 

The  special  evidence  of  each  b    k  't  is       t        esaa  y  to 
give  now.    The  point  to  be  noticed      tl    t  tl     1     bt 
which  existed  had  reference  not  t 
of  the  writings  of  James,  Oepha. 
but  to  the  question  whether  the  w   tmoa  b 
were  really  written  by  them.     N  th 

surprise.  The  subject  wua  one  of  1  p  t 
rious  pomposltions  were  abroad  d  th 
very  apobtlea,'     Apostolic  teach  git 

fence  of  caution."     The  internal        d 
o£  these  Epistles  is  peculiar;  th    Ep  tl    t    th    H  b  f 

example,  ja  without  the  author'        m  1    !  if  tj  1 

from  moat  of  the  Epistles  of  P  1  Th  tyl  f  Ft 
differs  in  the  same  way  from  tb  etjl  f  th  fi  it  EpiPtl 
In  James  and  Jude  the  authors  a  d  bed  t  as  p  tl 
but  as  "servants"  of  Christ,  whil  2 
describes  himself  as  a  presbyter  1 1 

Jude  also  refers  to  stories  whi  h 
tained  in  apocryphal  writings.     All  tl 
were  addressed  either  to  ChrLstia      e; 
persons,  not  to  particular  church         "N" 
fore,  were  interested  in  preserv    g  th  m 
dence  in  their  favor  was  neoeaaa   ly         ti 
of  doubt  did  operate,  as  we  kiio\       I    th 
versal  conviction;    and  the  very  d    bt 
reception  of  a  small  portion  of  8c   pt 
early  church  now  serve  to  confiim         f   th       th 

154.  These  facte  sufficiently  md     t    th 
ment  by  which  the  canonieity  of  th    N      T    tam 
is  proved.     Let  it  be  shown  that  th  y  w    tl 

by  the  men  whose  names  they  b  d  th  t  th 

for  heheving  that  theu-  author    w    t         1     th 
■  Jonea  on  the  GanoE,  i.  37-45. 
*  2  Thesa.  ii.  1.  2:  1  John  iv.  L 
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the  Spirit,  and  the  evidence  of-  the  canonidty  of  the  ooolts  is 
complete. 

As  pait  of  the  evidence  (in  some  sense  a  auhordinate  part, 
Evidenea  of  ^'^^  *^^  claims  and  character  of  the  booha  tliemselvea 
™uS^"  supply  the  chief  evidence),  it  may  be  added  that 
powmL  *^^  books  which  now  form  the  Oanon  were  read 
from  the  first  in  ChriBtian  assemblies  as  of  Divine 
authority,*  that  ecclesiastical  authors  quote  largely  from  them.* 
and  that  they  constituted  the  canonical  books  of  the  early 
church, 

155.  Between  the  years  200  A.  D.  and  400  A.  D.  fifteen 
jjnotent  catalogues  of  such  hooks  were  published.  Of  these, 
"'*■  eiz — those  of  Athanasius,  Epiphanins,  Ruffin,  Aus- 

tin, the  third  council  of  Oarthage,  and  of  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite — agree  with 
the  present  canon  ;  three — those  of  Gyril,  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  and  Gregory  Naaianzen-— omit  the  Book  of  Revelation 
only ;  one— that  of  Caius,  probably  196 — omits  James,  2  Peter, 
3  John,  and  Hebrews :  another— rthat  of  Origen — omits  Jan^ea 
and  Jnde,  though  he  elsewhere  owns  them.  The  catalogue  of 
Eusebius  marks  James  and  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and 
Revelation,  as  doubted  by  some.  Philastrius  omits  Hcbrewa 
and  Revelation.  Amphilochius  inserts  all,  but  marks  the 
Antilegomena,  be  himself  deeming  the  Hebrews  genuine;  and 
Jerome  speaks  of  the  Hebrews  only  as  doubtful,  and  that 
Epistle  he  elsewhere  receives." 

Add  to  this  evidence  the  authority  of  the  Peshito  and  of 
the  early  Latin  versions.  The  former  contains  all  our  present 
books,  except  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  revelation ; 
and  the  latter  included  probably  all  the  books  afterwards 


•  Lardnar,  ii.  132,  526. 

»  Lardnsr,  ii.  52,  72,  93, 109. 

•  Thasa  anihoritieB  may  be  seen  in  iha  origini!  in  WoidBwoTth  oi 
the  Canon,  Appendix  A.  Thirteen  out  of  tiie  fifteen  are  referred  Ui  li 
Jonaa  on  the  Canon,  i.  73-73. 
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155.  Though  the  opinion  of  the  early  church  is  called  sub- 
ordinate or  indireet  evidence,  that  opinion  has  often  ^^^^ 
been  regarded  as  sufficient  to  decide  the  canonicity  ^"'i?'"^?^,'^, 
of  the  books  of  Scripture,  The  reception  of  these  notiteoif ' 
books  by  the  churches  was  taken  as  proof  of  their 
inspiration ;  just  as  the  decision  of  a  competent  legal  tribunal 
would  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  any  fact  proved  be- 
fore it,  or  as  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  mathematician  might 
he  taken  as  proof  of  the  aoundnees  of  some  demonstration. 
This  practice,  however,  must  not  turn  our  attention  from  tha 
real  nature  of  the  proof.  The  question  is  not  one  of  authority, 
but  of  evidence.  To  reckon  a  book  canonical,  because  a  coun- 
cil or  a  church  has  pronounced  it  so,  is  neither  logical  nor 
ecriptnra!.  Our  wisdom  is  to  use  such  a  decision  (according 
to  ite  intrinsic  worth)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
claims  of  the  book  itself.  The  canonicity  of  each  book — ita 
right,  that  is,  to  a  place  in  the  Canon— is  a  question  as  large  as 
the  question  of  its  Divine  authority,  and  involves  a  conside- 
ration of  the  same  evidence.  Of  that  evidence  early  opinion 
is  only  part;  an  important  part,  doubtless,  for  the  ubmost 
care  was  taken  from  the  first  in  discriminating  the  genuine 
from  the  spurious;  but  it  is  only  part.  It  may  aid,  it  must 
not  control  our  decisions. 

157.  The  canonicity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  best  established 
by  the  New.     Our  Lord  received  as  Scripture  what  (j^^^^j^j^j^ 
the  Jews  delivered  to  him  as  Scripture,  and  the  ^^^^^''^'^ 
apostle  speaks  of  the  advantage  of  the  Jew  as  con-  V'""^^ 
sisting  chiefly  in  his  possession  of  the  "  oracles  of 

God."  As  an  evidence  of  the  close  connection  of  the  two 
dispensations,  and  of  the  sanction  given  in  the  New  Testament 
to  the  Old,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  former  has  not  less  than 
263  direct  quotations  from  the  latter,  and  that  these  quotations 
are  taken  from  almost  every  book.  The  obvious  allusions  to 
the  Old  Testament  are  even  more  numerous,  arjounting  to  up- 
wards of  350.    See  Chap.  VI.  §  1. 

158,  That  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Canon  was  fised  aa 
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at  present  U  established  by  decisive  evidence.  In  addition 
to  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  ftora  particiikir 
jnaephus.  boolfs,  JoscphuB  and  Philo  botli  testify  to  the  books 
themselves,  ar.d  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  Jewa  regarded 
them;  the  former  expressly  stating  that  the  Oanou  he  was  set- 
ting down  was  received  by  all  Jews,  that  they  all  would  con- 
tend for  it  to  the  death,  and  that  none  had  ever  dared  to  add 
to,  or  take  from,  or  change  anything  in  the  sacred  books.is 

159.  Testimonies  no  leas  decisive  will  be  found  in  the  next 

paragraph.     In  examining  this  list  it  m.u8t  be  remem- 
itats.  bered  that  when  certain  books  are  omitted  from  pro- 

fessed catalogues  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  there  is  the 
greatest  probabihty  that  each  of  those  books  was  included  in 
the  -preceding  book :  Esther,  for  example,  in  Nehemiah;  Ruth 
n  J  dg  I  L   nentations  in  Jeremiah.     The  fact  that  some 

b  ka  a  n  t  qu  ted  in  the  New  Testament  is  accounted  for 
on  the  mipl  \  mciple  that  the  writers  had  no  occasion  to 
q  t  th  m  Th  t  all  our  present  hooks  were  included  at  the 
tim  f  L  d  in  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is  undoubted, 
and  h  th  y    re  quoted  under  the  usual  Jewish  division. 

160.  The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

The  Nsm  Testament,  which  is  really  authoritative,  refers  to  all  Scrip- 
ture Buiier  the  threefold  diviBiou  of   Law,  Prophets,  and 
Teslanient.    "Writinga,     It  also  appeals  to  each  of  the  books,  except  Enth, 
lists.  -Eira,,  Kehemiah,  Canticles.  EcdeBiastes,  and  perhapa  La- 

mentations. The  WTsion  of  the  LXX.  which  is  eoiienae.  includes  them 
all.  The  son  of  Sirack,  B.C.  130,  mentions  the  ilireafold  division;  aa 
does  Fhilo,  A.  C.  41,  qnoting  from  aJl  except  Enth,  Chronicles,  Nohe- 
miah.  Esther,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastea,  Lamentations,  Eiekiel,  and  Daniel. 
Josephus,  b.  A.D.  37,  ennmetatea  them  according  to  their  classes,  in- 
cluding all  ^he  present  boofea.  Melito,  177,  mentions  all  except  Esther 
Mehem.  and  Lam,  OHgen,  230,  mentions  ail,  witbont  exception, 
Mhanasitis,  326,  mentions  all  except  Eether.  Cyril  {Jerusalem),  348, 
mentions  all,  aa  also  the  Coundl  of  Laodioea,  363 ;  Epiphanius.  368 ; 
and  Hilary,  at  Foictiers,  370.  Oregory  of  Maziansen,  370,  mentions 
ftU  esoept  Tsther;  as  do4s  Amphilo^iu*,  370,    The  Aposiolie  Ojwim, 
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of  tincertam  date,  but  not  later  than  the  end  of  this  CMitury,  mentions 
all  ■  as  also  tlie  ApoetoUc  ConatilulionB.    TheEo  are  Greek  authontien. 

Of  iaiiu  aothorities,  the oMefaieJiirame,  392;  ^H/!«, 397;  3d  Cbmca 
of(hrthage.S^7;  an&  Auguitine,  395;  and  all  a,Kreo  in  enumerating 
the  whole. 

161.  Sow  tiie  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  preserved, 
is  a  question  of  some  difeculty,  and  we  can  but  give  tJiP  most 
probable  solution. 

The  books  of  the  law  were  placed  in  the  Tabernacle  with 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  were  kept  there  during  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  joumeyings  in  the  wilderness,  and  afterwards  in  'l^'^f^ 
Jerusalem."  To  the  same  sanctuary  were  succes- 
sively consigned  the  various  historical  and  prophetic  books, 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  David.  On  the  erection 
of  the  temple,  Solomon  deposited  in  it  the  earliest  hooks,"  and 
enriched  tie  collection  with  the  inspired  productions  of  bis 
own  pen.  After  his  days,  a  succession  of  prophets  arose,  Jonah, 
Amos,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Jere- 
miah, bbadlah,  and  Habakkuk.  They  all  flourished  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  enlarged  the  volume  of  inspi- 
ration by  valuable  additions.  About  420  years  after  the  tem- 
ple was  built,  it  was  burnt  by  ITebuchadnezzar.  What  became 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  not  known.  In 
Babylon,  however,  Daniel  speaks  of  the  hook  of  the  law  as 
famihar  to  him,  and  also  of  Jeremiah,  and  of  other  prophets.* 
Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  the  Jews  were 
released  from  captivi^,  rebuilt  the  temp'.a,  and  restored  Divine 
worship,  being  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  exhortations  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

About  50  years  after  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  Ezra  is  recorded 
by  tradition  to  have  made  a  collection  of  the  sacred  writings, 
as  he  certainly  took  great  pains  to  expound  and  enforce  the 


■  Dent.  ssiL  9,  28:  Josh,  x: 
I'  2  Kings  xiii.  8:  Isa.  sxxr 
'  Dan.  ix.  2  11.     In  these  p 
properly  ''  the  bock." 


Sam.  s.  25. 
10  worJ.  book  or  a  boot  is 
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ancient  law  (see  Neh.  viii.  1,  3,  9).  To  this  collcctioii  were 
added  (probably  hy  SimoE  the  Just)  tie  writings  of  Ezra  him- 
Belf,  with  those  of  Ueliemiali  and  Malachi,  and  thus  was  com-i 
pleted  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testamont ;  for,  from  the  days  of 
Malachi,  no  propiiet  arose  till  John  the  Baptist,  who  connected 
the  two  covenants,  and  of  whom  it  was  foretold  that  he  should 
precede  the  great  day  of  the  Lord.     Mai.  iii.  1. 

The  collection  of  the  canonical  hoota  is  generally  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  a  body  which 
included  Ezra,  Hehemiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  and 
afterwards,  Simon  the  Just.  The  existence  and  labors  of  thia 
body  are  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
writings. 

After  the  captivity,  synagogues  were  established  in  Judea, 
and  throughout  the  world,  and  copies  of  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures were  so  greatly  multiplied  as  to  make  the  preservation 
of  particular  MSS.  rather  a  question  of  curiosity  than  of  his- 
torical importance.'  The  early  existence  and  history  of  the 
LXX,,  have  been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

162,  If  we  eiamine  by  these  tests  the  books  called  Apocry- 
The  Apo-  ptal,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  reject  their  authority 
ctypha.       as  Divlue. 

163.  Ext&rnalhy  the  evidence  is  conclusive : 

External  They  are  not  found  in  any  catalogue  of  canonical 

evitience.  -writings  made  during  the  first  four  centuries  after 
Christ ;  nor  were  they  regarded  as  part  of  the  rule  of  faith 
till  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Trent,  1545.  Philo  never 
quotes  them  as  he  does  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  Josephns 
■expressly  excludes  them."  The  Jewish  church  never  received 
them  as  part  of  the  Canon,  and  they  are  never  quoted  either 
by  our  Lord  or  by  his  apostles,  a  fact  the'  more  striking,  aa 
Paul  thrice  quotes  heathen  poets.     It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 


■  See  Btuart  on  tlie  Canon,  and  Havernick's  lutroduoliott  W 
Testament,  Edin.,  pp.  1^-22., 
•i  CoBtr.  Apion.  i.  8. 
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the  last  inspired  prophet  closes  his  predictions  by  recommend- 
ing to  liis  countrymen  the  books  of  Moses,  and  intimates  that 
,no  other  mcKsenger  is  to  be  expected  by  them  till  the  coming 
of  the  second  Elijah." 

Against  this  decisive  esternal  eYidence  must  be  placed  the 
fact,  that  particular  hooka  have  been  ijuoted  as  canonical  by 
one  or  more  of  the  Fathers.'* 

Baruch  alone  is  quoted  as  canonical  by  Origen,  Athanasiua, 
Cyril,  and  Epiphanius.  Of  the  Latin  church,  Augustine  alone 
quotes  as  canonical,  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Eccle- 
Biasticus,  and  1  and  2  Maccabees.  By  other  writers  of  the 
3d  and  4th  centuries  the  books  are  not  cited  or  their  canon 
idty  IS  denied 

164  Intel  nal  evidenfe  moreover  is  agiinat  their  m'ipiri 
tion  Divine  authority  is  claimed  by  none  of  the  ini^jnui 
■writois  and  by  some  it  le  virtually  disowned"  e"^*  ^ 
The  books  contiin  statiment"  at  vanince  with  history' sclt 
contradictory^  <ind  opj  o-fed  to  the  doctrines' <ind  piecepta  of 
bcnptuie' 

165  For  histoiical  jurpose?  and  for  " instruction  of  man 
ners  bo  far  as  they  exemplify  the  sjuit  and  jre  ^j.  ^^^^ 
cepts  of  the  Gospel  the  hool  a  nre  ot  value  But  "'-f  ' 
they  are  without  autku)  ify  and  lorm  no  part  ot  the  rule  of  filth 


■Mai.  i 


.4-6. 


:  Prol  of  Ecclen. 

"  Baruch  i.  £,  compared  with  Jar,  xliii.  6,  7.  Thfi  story  ot  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  contradicta  tie  account  of  Daniel's  being  cast  into  tliB 
lions'  den, 

■iComp.l  Mac,  vi,  4-16:  2  Mac.i.lS-IG;  2  Mac.  It,  28,  bb  to  tha 
place  where  AntiochuB  Epiphanfls  died.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  pretends  that  it  was  composed  by  Solomon,  and  quotes  Isa. 
liii.  11-18. 

•PrayerB  for  the  dead  sanctioned,  2  Mao.  lii.  43-45,  Justification 
by  works  involved,  Tob.  sii.  8,  9:  2  Esd.  viii   3i. 

'Lying  sanctioned,  Tob.  v.  12;  lii.  J5.  Suicide  is  spoken  of  aa  a 
niBDfnl  act,  2  Mao,  liv.  42 ;  assaaaination  is  commended,  Judith  ix.  2-9, 
comp.  Geo.  xlii%  7;  and  magioal  incantations  sanctionad,  Tob.  vi 
16,17. 
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166.  The  utility  and  relative  importance  of  tiesG  books 
,.^g  may  be  further  explained.  The  whole  illustrate 
impottaiice  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  Jews,  their 
hooi^^*  taste,  their  religious  character,  and  their  govern- 
ment; while  some  of  the  books  cKplain  ancient  prophecies, 
and  prove  the  fulfilment  of  them,  and  otherB  ezhibit  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  and  principles  of  uninspired  men. 

Of  least  value  are  1st  and  2d  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther, 
Susanna,  and  the  Idol  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  These  books 
contain  indications  of  childish  credulity,  or  of  wilful  disregard 
of  truth. 

An  intermediate  place  is  doe  to  the  book  of  Bainch,  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children,  and  the  prayer  of  Manasseh. 
The  authorship  of  these  hooks  is  uncertain,  and  they  contain 
several  mistakes ;  but  tlicy  were  probably  written  with  sincere 
intentions,  and  they  show  the  views  which,  m  that  age,  were 
entertained  of  personal  reli^on. 

The  remaining  books  claim  a  higher  place.  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  though  not  written  by  the  Preacher,  was  probably 
intended  as  an  imitation  of  his  writings,  and  contains  many 
striking  counsels.  Ecdesiasticus,  avowedly  uninspired,  is  often 
excellent.  To  the  student  it  is  also  useful,  as  showing  how  the 
Jews  expounded  their  law,  what  hopes  had  originated  in  the 
Divine  promises,  and  by  what  motives  the  praotiee  of  godliness 
was  enforced.  The  1st  book  of  the  Maccabees  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews,  under  the  illustrious  family 
from  whom  its  name  is  taken.  It  contains  many  examples  of 
heroic  faith,  and  may  be  perused  with  tlie  same  design  as  any 
other  portion  of  authentic  history.  The  2d  book  is  less  accu- 
rate than  the  1st,  historically  and  morally,  but  it  illnsti-ates  the 
firm  confidence  of  the  Jews  m  a  future  life,  and  records  sev- 
eral instances  of  devotedness  to  the  religion  and  institutes  of 
the  law. 

5or  an  account  of  other  Apocryptnl  Booka  bbs  Pabricii  Qoi6\  Pseu- 
digc.  V.  T  1713^t,  and  Codfix  Pa.  H.  T.  1713-22,  with  Biroli's  Aocta- 
riana,  1804,  or  Jones  oft  the  Cauoa. 
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Sec.  4. — Authenticity — ScaiPiURE  Evidences. 

167.  All  that  has  been  advanced  thus  far  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture  is  taken  from  Scripture  itself.  We  have  only 
arranged  and  given  espression  to  its  claima;  The  evidence  by 
■which  those  claims  are  sustained  is  among  the  most  interesting 
subjects  of  inquiry.  We  can  but  touch  upon  it  here,  and 
must  be  content  to  refer  to  various  authors  for  ampler  infor- 
mation. 

168.  We  have  already  seen  that  Scripture  is  genuine,  and 
that  from  the  earhest  times,  its  various  books  were  ^^^j  ^,i. 
received  as  written  by  the  men  whose  names  they  f^'^^t^^,'^% 
bear.  Ordinarily,  nothing  more  would  have  been  '^^^^^^[ '" 
proved  by  this  process ;  but  in  this  case  the  evi-  ="^'s- 
dence  of  genuineness  is  also  evidence  of  authenticity.  The 
truth  of  the  general  narrative,  its  authenticity,  is  involved  in 
the  very  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  record,  The  books 
are  quoted  and  copied  as  history,  and  were  received  as  such, 
while  witnesses  of  most  of  the  transactions  they  describe  were 
living.  That  Palestine  was  under  the  Roman  yoke;  that 
during  the  reign  of  Herod  Christ  was  bom,  that  he  professed 
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to  be  a  teoclier  sent  from  God;  that  he  claimecl  the  power  of 
■worliing  miracles ;  that  these  miiaclea  were  alwa-ya  beneficent; 
that  they  sustained  a  moralily  altogether  imknown  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  noYel  even  to  the  Jews ;  that  he  had  several  fol- 
lowers ;  that  Le  was  put  to  death  under  Pontius  Klate ;  that 
many  hundreds,  believing  him  to  have  risen  from  the  dead, 
becaroe  his  disoiplea ;'  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  bis 
disciples  were  scattered  over  the  whole  Eoman  world ;  that, 
in  short,  all  the  main  statements  of  the  Gospel  histoiy  are 
facts,  is  involved  (whatever  be  thought  of  their  spiritual 
Rignificanoy)  in  the  very  genuineness  of  the  record.  The 
whole  was  deemed  historically  true;  so  that,  while  many, 
rejected  ifie  gospel,  the  facts,  on  which  in  one  eenae  it  was 
founded,  were  aclniowledged  by  aU. 

169.  An  explanation  of  previous  evidence  {§  16,)  will  make 
this  statement  clear.  In  the  first  four  centuries 
cfeviden-  we  have  upwards  of  fifty  authors  who  testify  to 
mnenesfl.  facts  told  or  implied  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  The 
whole  or  fragments  of  the  writings  of  these  authors  remain. 
The  writings  of  about  fifty  others  referred  to  by  Jerome  (392) 
Lave  perished.  These  authors  belong  to  all  parte  of  the 
world,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pyrenees;  from  Northern 
Germany  to  the  African  Sahara,  They  spealc  the  Syrian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Latin  tongues.  They  represent  the  belief  of 
large  bodies  of  professed  Christians,  and  no  less  the  admissions 
of  multitudes  who  were  not  Christians.  They  agree  in  quoting 
Scripture  as  genuine  and  true.  They  refer  to  it  as  a  distinct 
volume,  universally  received.  They  comment  upon  it  and 
espound  it.  They  refer  to  it  as  Divine.  Jlereties  who  sepa- 
rated from  the  great  body  of  the  faithful  received  the  narrative 
of  the  facts,  and  differed  only  on  tho  doctrines  which  they 
supposed  those  facts  to  embody ;  and  even  infidels  who  denied 
the  faith,  founded  their  denial  upon  the  very  facts  which  our 
present  record  contains.  So  general  had  a  belief  of  the  facts  of 
the  Gospel  become,  that  we  find  Justin  Martyr  (165)  observing 
that  in  every  nation  prayeva  and  thsukagivinga  were  offered  to 
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{•he  FatliBr  by  the  name  of  Jesus ;  while  only  fifty  /ears  later 
TertuUian  states  that  in  almost  every  city  Christians  formed 
the  majority. 

Heathen  and  Jewish  writers,  without  speaking  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  without  giving  any  evidence,  there-  Hoathsn 
fore,  of  its  genuineness,  coniirm  in  a  general  way  tsBiimoniBs. 
the  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  disciples,  or 
incidentally  illustrate  them.  Josephua  in  his  Annals  (A.  D. 
37-93),  Tacitus  in  his  History  (A.  D.  100),  Suetonius  in  hia 
Biographical  Sketches  (A,  D.  117),  Juvenal  in  his  Satires  (A.  D. 
128),  and  Pliny  in  his  Letters  (A.  D.  103),  aU  confirm  the  his- 
torical statements  of  the  saered  story.  Indeed  there  is  nc 
ti-ansaction  of  ancient  history  that  can  eshihit  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  evidence  by  which  the  narrative  of  the  Goapela 
is  sustained. 

Soe  the  passage  quoted  in  Paley,  P.i.  ch.  ii. 

170.  The  following  are  the  prmcipal  ecclesiastical  BooiesiasU- 
wnters  who  prove  at  once  the  genuineness  and  gen-  ^j'^^VtS 
eral  truthfulness  of  the  New  1 


FIRST  CENTURY, 


9,  Epi^lle  bdongi 
,  Shopheril,  do. 


SECOND  CBNTUKY. 


Qunilralua,lM. 
Jnsl'in'Marljr,  flonr.  14B,  died 

J„.lm  Martyr 

Ea;ilirle9,A]ei.  1Z2. 
Sothites,Egypl,Ha 

Meiita  flour.  ITO, 
IreliBU^'flwir.  IVfl,  died  aK. 

TBtlan,  floor.  168,  died  176. 

Carpooratiana,  Alei.  145, 
Eneratiles,  IM. 
(Theodotus,)  jgj^ 

Th™plinus(Aut.),lJS. 

TheopliilUB; 
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THIRD  CENTURY, 


Bcripturea  quoted  as  aEouine 
and  authentic,  and  as  a  dis- 

Quoled  as   of  peculiar 
author!^,  or  as  divine: 

AppBaled  to  bv  TBrioni 
aeola,  and  by  adTerea 

aactToIume. 

mented  upon. 

as.. 

Hermogenes,   CarfliaRe, 

SSSSSffeS*' 

SEiE.™,m 

NovBtiana,  Eome,  2XU 

Viotortn  [Qannanrt. 
Amobiue.  flour.  sSf. 

Ssbellians,  Egypt,  253. 

Eu3eWo>,M(K*10. 

Manioliffiane,  Peraia,  27*. 

FOUETH  CENTUEY. 


Hiiarj,  Poiotiere,  died  3«a. 
ApoHinaiQa.  Laodio.  flou.  882. 

Jerome. 

This  evidence  is  sometimes  called  the  historical,  and  it  forma 
the  subject  of  the  first  part  of  Paley'a  volume, 
fviden™!  If  its  truth  be  acknowledged,  it  places  an  inqiiirer 
efTset  0  j„  ti;^g  poBition-  of  a  contemporaoy  of  our  Lord, 
leaving  the  claims  of  his  religion  to  be  established  by  other 
evidence. 

171.  Admitting  the  existence  of  a  Being  of  infinite  power 
and    goodness,   there  are  strong  probabilities  that 
h  "v  eias-'     He  wonld  not  leave  his  creatures  in  ignorance  and 
^^^'^  misery;  and  probabilities  no  leas  strong  that  any 

communication  from  him  would  contain  a  distinct  reference 
to  their  condition,  and  would  present  analogies  to  other  works 
of  the  Creator.    These  probabilitieB  form  the  p-eaum^tive  evi- 
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deuce  of  revelation,  and  are  diBcussed  by  such  yrritera  as  Ellui, 
Leland,  and  Butler.  Evideace  founded  on  revektion  iteelf  ia 
called  positive. 

In  God  are  attributes  of  power  and  of  knowledge,  of  holi- 
ness and  love.  Sometimes  the  evidences  of  Scripture  are 
raueed  under  corresponding  divisions,  and  we  speak  of  the 
ntiraculoiis,  ihe  propkeiio,  and  the  moral. 

A  message  from  another,  again,  ia  susceptible  of  a  two-fold 
evidence  of  truth;  via.,  credentials  supplied  by  the  messenger, 
and  peculiarities  or  marks  in  the  message  itself.  The  cre- 
dentials are  external,  and  the  marks  are  internal.  In  tHs 
arrangement  prophecy  often  belongs  to  both  the  prediction 
is  in  the  message,  and  the  fulfilment  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
profane  history. 

The  internal  evidence,  again,  is  two-fold ,  according  as  it  ia 
founded  (1),  on  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  the  character  of 
inspired  men,  or  on  the  inEuence  of  tiuth  m  promoting  hoh- 
nesB,  which  is  the  moral  evidence,  as  it  may  be  called ,  and 
(2),  on  its  internal  harmony— literary,  doctimal,  and  ana- 
logical—on the  adaptation  of  the  message  to  human  wants,  or 
on  its  consistency  with  all  our  holiest  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
character  and  purpose,  which  may  be  called  the  spiritual  evi- 
dence ;  and  this  is  the  division  to  which  it  is  intended  to 


172.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  each  kmd  of  e 
abounds  in  directly  spiritaal  instruction.  Miracles  ,j,i^^  ,^^j, 
prove,  at  least,  that  physical  nature  is  not  fate,  nor  |;;^'«°™;'' 
ft  merely  material  constitution  of  things.  Prophecy  instrnoti™. 
proves  that  things  material  and  moral  (both  nature  and  man), 
are  governed  by  a  free  and  Almighty  hand.  What  were  once 
grave  questions  of  natv/ral  rehgion,  are  thus  seHled  in  the  very 
evidences  of  the  revealed. .  The  spiritual  truth  wrapped  up. 
both  iu  prophecy  and  miracles,  and  the  obviously  holy  ten- 
dency of  the  moral  evidence  of  the  Bible,  will  be  noticed 
elsewhere.    Contrary  to  what  is  sometimes  affirmed,  tke  devout 
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Btudy  of  Christian  evidence  may  become  the  mea:ia  of  spiritua! 


idsrca  ^'^^-  '^^^  different  evidences,  then,  of  the  truth 

jinged.      Qf  Scriptare,  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

I,  EXTERNAL  Evidenca:  appealing  to  onr  aensea. 

1.  Dikbct:  as  in  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  John  iii.  2;  v.  36;  i, 

37;  xiv.  11 
Wotka  by  Bishop  Louglas;  Campbell;  Weet;  Slieriook; 
LeBas. 

2.  Eetbospeotiye  :  aa  in  flie  connection  of  Clirist  with  the  rah- 

acles  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  Luke  xxiv.  26, 
27:  John  T.  47. 

Leshe;  Stilling fl eet ;  Faber ;  Kiddar;  Brown;  Simpaon. 

3.  Peospectivb  :  aa  in  the  falfilment  of  prophecy  since  the  daya 

of  onr  Lord,  John  xiv,  29. 
Haviaon;  Newton;  Keith. 

II.  INTERNAL :  which  is  either 
Moral;  appealing  to  our  conscience;  consisting  of  the 

1.  MosAL  PEEOEPra  of  the  Bible, 
Jonyna ;  Gregory. 

2.  Chaeaotbb  op  onn  Lftftn  and  of  the  inspired  writora. 
Newcome;  Lyttelton. 

3.  Chakactbe  ahd  tiVBS  OP  THE  EABLT  Cebistiabs,  and 
the  general  influence  of  truth, 

Chalmers;  Warhurton;  Eyan;  Pliny,  ete. 
SptEiTUAL;  appealing  to  our  intellectual  perceptions  and 
liO  onr  new  nature  generally.     It  includes 
1.  The  SoKiPTURAi,  or  Liteeary;  or  the  wisdom  and  haj- 
mony  of  revealed  truth, 

In  its  different  dispensationa, — -Alexander. 
In  the  various  parts  of  the  record.— Graves  on  ths 
Pentateuch;  Paley'a  Horje  Paulinte;  Blunt;  Birka, 

With  nature..— Butler's  Analogy;  Chalmers. 
3.  Th»ExpBBiMESTAL.    The  gospel  felt  to  be  adapted  to  our 

Pascal;  Fuller;  Ersxine ;  Sumner;  J,  J.  Gurney. 
S.  The  Spibmdal  properly  so  called.     The  Bible  • 
with  the  character  and  pnrpoee  of  God. 
Gilb.  Wardlaw;  Aldis;  Philosophy  of  Salvation. 
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174.  The  Buceess  of  the  gospel  is  connected  in  Serijitare, 
and  by  all  ancient  Ohriatian  writers,  with  the  posaea-  j-iietnai 
eion  (on  the  part  of  onr  Lord)  of  miraculous  power,  evident. 
Men  believed,  in  the  first  age  at  least,  because  Divine  Rnr^ioufl 
works  or  miracles  (facts,  that  ia,  which  could  not  have  p™^"" 
taken  place  from  natural  causes  or  without  snpeAuman  aid) 
attested  the  truth  of  the  message.     To  these  works  our  Lord 
repeatedly  appealed,  as  works  which  none  other  man  did,  and  . 
as  an  evidence  of  bis  mission.     He  healed  the  sick,  he  raised 
the  dead,  not  once  only,  hut  in  many  hundreds  of  cases;  foe  it 
is  said  frequently  that  they  brought  sick  people  unto  him,  and 
that  he  healed  them  all. 

Matt,  iv.  24;  sii.  15;  iiv.  14 ;  sv.  30;  xix.  2,  etc.;  Mark  i.  34;  iii. 
10:  Lukavi,  17;  ix.  11. 

He  gave  the  same  power  to  his  disciples,  first  to  the  twelve, 
and  then  to  the  seventy.  After  his  departure  his  similar  ^^^ 
apostles  received  the  power  of  bestowing  this  mi-  ^J^^ 
racvtbus  gift  on  all  upon  whom  they  laid  their  diaoipiea. 
hands ;  so  that  many  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  were 
thus  endowed.  It  is  certain  that  the  apostles  speak  of  it  as 
a  thing  familiarly  known,  and  reckon  it  among  the  sigQS  of  a 
Divinely  appointed  teacher.  Indeed  (when  there  fi 
Testament)  miraculous  power  seems  the  r  ' 

a  mission  from  God. 

175.  The  sufSciency  of  the  evidence  which  our  Lord  exhi- 
bited in  this  form  was  admitted  by  all,  John  vii.  31 ,  ^^^^ 

jii.  2.     The  effect  on  those  who  witnessed  the  m,M-  m  «,,3^^ 
acles,  in  a  teachable  spirit,  was  a  deep  conviction  of 
his  Mesaiahship,  John  vi.  14;  ii.  11,  etc.,  as  the  effect  of  the 
recerd  of  those  miracles,  and  of  the  doctrines  they  confirmed, 
ought  to  be  saving  faith,  John  zx.  30,  31. 

176.  But  did  he  not  deceive  the  people?    How?    He  intro- 
duced his  religion  among  enemies.     He  wrovght  Ma  Did  he  ^ 
miracles  openly.     The  senses  of  men  were  able  to 

judge  of  them.     His  adversaries  narrowly  watched  his  prih 


no  Few 
evidence  of 
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ceeiings,  Joha  is.  Aii.d  wty?  He  foresaw  arjj  foretold  hia 
death.  He  promised  his  disciplea  persecution  and  suffering, 
and  lie  enforced  and  practised  universal  holiness. 

But  waa  he  not  hvinself  deceived?  Whence,  then,  the  so- 
briety and  holiness  of  his  precepts,  the  disheartening  faithful- 
ness of  his  warnings,  the  disBimJlarity  between  his  teachings 
and  the  expectations  of  his  countrymen?  No  one  mark  of 
enthusiasm  is  to  be  found  in  Him, 

The  predictions  of  our  Lord  in  this  respect  were  soon 
fulfilled. 

Moat  of  the  apostles  seemed  to  have  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood,  and  each  nobly  endured  the  trial.  The  fol- 
lowing traditions  are  taken  chiefly  from  ecclesiastical  history. 
They  are  not  all,  however,  equally  authenticated: 

MattJiBw  Buffered  martyrdom  (by  the  Eword)  in  Ethiopia.  Mark 
died  at  Aleis-ndria  after  being  dragged  though  the  atreeis  o£  that  city. 
Luke  was  hangei  on  an  olive-tree  in  Greece.  John  was  put  into  a. 
cauldron  of  b  )ilmg  oil  but  escaped  death,  and  was  banished  to  Patmoa, 
Peter  was  cmcified  at  Eomo  with  .his  head  downwards.  James  was 
beteaded  at  Jernsilpm  James  the  Less  was  thrown  from  a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  and  beaten  to  death  below.  Philip  was  hanged  against  a 
pillar  in  Phiygia  Bartholoc  ew  was  flayed  alive.  Andrew  was  hound 
to  a  cross,  wl  ence  he  preached  to  his  persecutors  till  he  died.  Thomas 
was  run  through  the  body  at  Coromandcl,  in  India.  Jude  was  shot  to 
death  with  arrows.  Matthias  was  Sret  stoned  and  then  beheaded. 
Barnabas  was  stoned  to  death  by  Jews  at  Salonioa.  Paol,  "in  deaths 
oft,"  was  beheaded  at  Eome  by  Hero. 

Does  the  world  furnish  any  such  examples  of  sincerity  and 
faithfulness  ? 

177.  In  truth  this  evidence  can  be  set  aside  only  by  snp- 
Iftnimoies  posing  a  miracle  greater  than  all.  K  Christ  were 
denied,  a      not  from  God,  we  have  a  Jewish  peasant  chanring 

creoCer  mix-  ,  ,  -        -    .      i  ^        j.  e 

■cisionstbe  the  religion  of  the  world,  weaving  into  the  story  ot 
■  his  life  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  predictions,  and  a 
morality  of  the  purest  order,  as  unlike  the  traditional  teach- 
ing of  bis  countrymen  as  it  was  superior  to  the  precepts  of 
Gentile  pliilosoiihy ;  enduring  with  most  peculiar  composure 
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intense  suffering,  and  induciDg  his  followers  to  aubmit  to  si.mi- 
lar  privations,  and  many  of  them  to  a  cruel  death,  in  support 
not  of  opinions,  but  of  the  alleged  fact  of  his  miraculous  resur- 
Vflotion.  "We  have,  then,  these  followers,  "unlearned  men," 
going  forth  and  discoursing  on  the  sublimest  themes,  persuad- 
ing tie  occupiers  of  Roman  and  Grecian  cities  to  cast  away 
their  idols,  to  renounce  the  rehgion  of  their  fathers,  to  reject 
the  instructions  of  their  philosophy,  and  to  receive  instead,  as 
a  teacher  sent  from  heaven,  a  Jew  of  humble  station,  who  had 
beenput  to  a  shameful  death.  And  all  impostors  1  To  receive 
this  explanation  of  the  acknowledged  facts  is  to  admit  a  greater 
miracle  than  any  which  the  Bible  contains. 

178.  These  remarks  apply  in  a  similar  way  to  the  miracles 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  whole  may  be  eia-  ^^^^^.^^ 
mined  by  the  tests  laid  down  (in  Leslie's  tract)  as  J^*j[^,„^g 
infallible  marks  of  the  reality  of  miraculous  appear-  Bppefltan- 
ances,    1.  Were  they  such  as  men's  senses  could 

judge  of?  2.  Were  they  public?  3.  Were  public  monuments 
kept  up,  and  some  outward  actions  performed  ic  memory  of 
the  events  thus  publicly  wrought? 'and  4.  Were  such  monu- 
ments and  observances  set  up  at  the  very  time  when  the 
events  took  place,  and  were  they  afterwards  continued  with- 
out intermission  ?  The  first  two  tests  render  it  impossible  for 
men  to  be  deceived  at  the  time,  and  the  last  iivo  as  impossible 
for  deception  to  be  practised  in  any  subsequent  age.  If  the 
reader  will  apply  these  tests  to  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  and 
then  to  the  alleged  miracles  of  other  teachers,  he  wUl  see  at 
oace  the  distinction  between  the  false  and  the  true. 

179.  Prophecies  are  miracles  of  knowledge,  as  miraculous 
acts  are  miracles  of  power.  These  last  generally  p^p^^.^,^ 
bring  their  own  evidence  wiJb  them,  while  the  evi-  g'^^J^^^ 
dence  of  the  former  is  gradual  and  accumulative. 

The  study  of  prophecy  and  of  its  fulfilment  is  highly  in- 
etructive,  both  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  and  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  church.  The  want  of  books,  which  Lord 
Eaooii  noted  in  this  department,  has  been  largely  supplied  in 
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later  timea,  especially  by  such  works  as  those  of  He  vton  ainj 
Keith. 

180.  In  order  that  predictions  may  form  pait  of  the  evi- 
.  dence  of  Scripturo,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the 

ofpropheiio  event  foretold  be  beyond  human  calculation  and 
foresight ;  secondly,  that  the  prediction,  be  known 
before  the  event  takes  place;  and  thirdly,  that  the  prediction 
be  fulfilled  without  an  intentional  regard  to  the  Divine  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  agent.  If  prudence  could  have/or-ese«i 
the  result,  the  prediction  may  be  but  an  instance  of  human 
Eagacity.  If  the  result  was  not  foretold,  there  is  no  prophetic 
evidence.  And  if  the  piediction  led  men  to  seek  its  fulfilment, 
the  fulfilment  is  the  result  of  human  cnntnvance.  There  are, 
indeed,  predictions  to  which  all  these  maiks  do  not  apply;  but 
Buch  predictions,  though  useful  for  other  purposes,  cannot  ba 
regarded  as  decisive  evidence  of  Senpture  truth. 

181.  Prophetic  evidence,  it  in.iy  be  noticed,  runs  through 

the  Bible,  and  each  di-ipensatioa  has  its  appropriate 
theBibisto  prediLtiuns 

Immediately  after  the  fall,  we  have  the  promise 
of  a  Saviour  m  the  days  of  Enoch,  predictions  of  a  coming 
indgment  m  the  days  of  Noah,  of  the  flood.  After  the  flood, 
prophecy  gave  a  new  charter  of  temporal  blessing,  and  prom- 
ised a  continuance  of  the  seasons  to  the  end  of  time.  In  Abra- 
ham, it  founded  the  double  covenant  of  Canaan  and  the  gospel, 
promising  to  his  seed  a  country,  of  which  he  possessed  only  his 
burying-place,  and  to  all  nations,  that  in  hie  great  descendant 
they  should  be  blessed.'  It  foretold  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and 
promked  deliverance. '  By  Jacob,  it  foretold  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs  and  of  their  descendants.* 
During  the  bondage  of  Egypt  the  gift  was  withheld,  but  waa 

renewed  at  the  giving  of  the  law.     It  then  foretold 
tog  of  ffie     the  coming  of  a  second  and  mightier  prophet,'  the 

future  dignity  of  Judah,'  and  the  destinies  of  tho 
■  Gen.  lii.  2,  3 ;  xv.  13.  ►  Gen.  iv.  14.  •  Gm.   t9 
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Hebrew  people  to  the  end  of  time:'  while  the  whole  of  tha    . 
diBpensation  foreshadowed  in  types  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
gospel. 

A  pause  of  four  hundred  years  foUowa  the  giving  of  the 
law ;  and  a  pause  of  like  duration  precedes  the  coming  of  our 
Lord. 

In  the  days  of  Samuel,  whose  prophetic  office  is  distinctly 
noticed,"  it  foretold  the  eonseq^ueiices  of  the  election  ^0^,6^35^  ' 
of  a  temporal  king,"  the  death  of  Saul,*  the  appoint-  "f  Solomon, 
ment  and  character  of  David,*  the  establishment  of  his  king- 
dom,' the  birth  and  character  of  Solomon ;'  and  afterwards  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,^  the  overthrow  of  the  idol-altar  at 
Bethel,'  and  the  dispersion  of  Israel.  Contemporaneously  wa 
find  brief  sketches  of  the  nature  and  future  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  prophecies  and  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  narrative  of  the  two  king-  ^^^^^ 
doms,'  and  reach  in  their  evidence,  nearly  to  the  days  pheiie  pe- 
of  Jonah,  with  whom  the  series  of  Hebrew  prophets 
may  be  sad  to  begin.  Amos  foretold  the  destruction  of  Sa- 
maria, and  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Ten  Tribes,' as  does 
Isaiah,'  who  alsD  foretells  the  temporary  captivity  of  Judah  by 
Babylon,™  a  small  and  friendly  stato,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Ilezekiah  from  Assyria,  whose  forces  then  surrounded  Jei-usa^ 
lem."  The  most  prominent  circumstances  of  the "  captivity 
were  all  foretold,^the  time  of  its  continuance,  seventy  years," 
the  moral  reasons  for  it,"  the  issues  of  it,  the  course  of  mfana 


1  Sam.  yi 

lii.  11-18. 

1  Sam.  X- 

d.  13, 14. 

1  Ghron. 

xiiiO;  see 

1  Kings  : 

dii. 

9,  etc. 

■Iflaiah  X3 
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by  which  it  was  to  terminate.'  The  names  of  nations  scarcely 
then  known,  and  of  a  conqueror  not  yet  born,  are  introduced, 
and  the  whole  prediction  haa  given  to  it  the  distinctness  oi 
history. 

During  the  whole  period,  the  prophets  pre-aignify  an  ap- 
proaching change  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  give  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  chief  pagan  nations,  and  complete  the  annoUncd- 
ment  of  the  Messiah  and  his  work  of  redemption. 

In  the  captivity,  we  have  the  predictions  of  Obadiah,  of 
Daniel,  and  (in  part)  of  Ezekiel.  After  the  captivity,  the 
prophecies  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  cheered  the 
buildera  of  the  temple,  and  point  yet  more  earnestly  to  the 
advent  of  the  gospel. 

Thus  it  is  that  prophecy  makes  ite  earliest  and  latest  work, 
preparation  for  Christianity.  The  office  and  work  of  our  Lord 
are  set  forth  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  earlier  revelation 
of  God. 

,     ,.        182.  This  subordination  of  proijhecy  to  one  great 
(iote  to  one    object  doserves  closes  investigation. 

We  know  that  in  fact  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is 
generally  acknowledged  among  two  hundred  millions  of  the 
human  race  ;  and  that  while  other  systems  indicate  speedy  dis- 
solution, it  continues  to  extend  on  all  sides,  and  seems  destined 
to  fill  the  sarth.  Little  more  than  eighteen  hundred  yeara 
ago  it  had  not  one  thousand  followeis  This  fact  is  itself  sig- 
nificant, but  becomes  doubly  so  when  connected  with  tiio 
Scnpture  predictions  wliich  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

It  was  di^tinitly  foretold  that  this  mighty  change  should 
Theocrkof  ^^^  place  ',  that  it  should  be  eftected  by  the  seed  of 
theMebaiih.  thp  Woman"  (itself  an  apparentiy  contradictory  ex- 
■jiession),  that  it  sliould  he  in  connection  with  the  people  wiio 
were  to  qiring  liom  Abraham;"  that  though  in  connection  with 


3;  sliy.;  ily.:  Jar.x: 
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(hem,  it  would  1)3  by  means  of  a  new  covenant;*  tliat  not  tlie 
wbolB  nation,  but  one  out  of  the  nation,  was  to  be  author  of 
this  change ;  that  he  was  to  he  despised  and  condemned  by 
his  countrymen,  and  though  put  to  death,  waa  to  establish  a 
lasting  and  extensive  kingdom." 

The  ancient  books  speak  with  equal  clearness  of  his  human 
and  Divine  nature;"  of  hia  descent  from  Isaac,  not  Ishmael; 
from  Jacob,  not  Esau;  from  Judah,  not  from  Reuben,*  the 
eldest  eon,  or  Levi,  the  father  of  the  priestly  tribe;  and  from 
David,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jesse.'  They  mention  the 
time  of  hia  coming;'  the  place  and  circumstances  of  his  birth;* 
his  ofaces  aa  prophet,  priest,  and  king;"  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
aninistry;'  hia  miracles,^  hia  sufferings,  and  his  death  ;^  his 
resurrection  and  ascension ;'  his  bestowment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;■" 
and  the  final  and  general  extension  of  hia  truth."  These  are 
but  specimens  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  predictions  gene- 
rally delivered  in  clear  and  explicit  language;  all  referring  to 
the  work  or  person  of  our  Lord,  and  exclusive  of  the  typical 
and  allusive  predictiona  which  in  their  ultimate  application 
terminate  in  him. 

183.  These  predictions  were  most  of  them  delivered  at  least 
fflx  hundred  years  before  he  appeared,  were  many  of  con,piete. 
them  Mglily  improbable,  aad  even  apparently  con-  3^||g"p^i,e. 
tradictory,  and  are  all  so  remarkable  as  to  imply  the  ^'^^™pf 
exercise  of  miraculous  wisdom  and  power.     A  loose 
general  prediction  (of  some   great  conqueror,  for   example) 
might  have  been  made  by  guess,  but  a  series  of  predictions 
containing  many  minute  and  seemingly  opposite  particularB, 

•  Ter.  iKxi,  31 :  sixii.  40 :  Ezek.  iixvii.  26 :  Mic.  iv.  1. 


1  Gen.  xlis.  10. 
f  Gen.  ilix.  10:  Dan.  ix. . 
«Mic.  V.  2:  Isa.  vii.  14. 
1  laa.  ix.  1 :  Matt.  iv.  14. 
*  Paa.  xiii.  16 ;  Isa.  liii. 


.-.  Zech.vi.13;   Isa.lxi  1. 


I  Psa.  Ixviii.  IS. 
■lM.liu.:  is.  7:  Psa.  li 
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all  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  could  Iiave  been  given 
only  by  Him  wlio  workeiK  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  ■will. 

How  instructive  to  notice  ttat  wHle  no  man  is  the  theme 
The  testi-  '^^  ^^^  series  of  prophetic  revelations — not  even 
Kiaua  toe  Moaea — ^the  Messiah  is  the  theme  of  all.  When  He 
spirit  of       came  he  had  hie  sien  before  him  as  well  as  with  him. 

ptropheoy.  _  ^ 

It  was  in  the  -form  and  for  the  purpose  which  God 
Viniself  had  foretold  "by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,  who 
have  been  since  the  world  began,"  Luke  ii.  70. 

184.  Hor  are  the  destinies  of  other  nations  overlooked.  God 
revealed  to  H"oah  the  history  of  his  descendants;  Oa- 
^  naan,  a  servant  of  servants,  as  his  descendants  have 
Uwa^'pei  '■'^"S  been;  Japheth  enlarged  and  dwelhng  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  or  Europe  master  of  Asia.  To  Abra- 
ham be  revealed  the  remote  judgment  that  awaited  Egypt  and 
the  Amorites,  and  the  nearer  judgment  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. Balaam  spoke  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  visitations  which  were  to  fall  upon  the  Amalekites, 
the  Kenites,  and  the  Assyrians.  Moses  foretold  the  rise  of 
the  Eoraan  power  eight  hundred  years  before  its  existence. 

Of  Ishmael  it  was  foretold  three  thousand  years  ago  that  his 
family  should  dwell  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies;  that  theii 
hands  should  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  them.  And  to  this  day  they  are  unsubdued,  though 
is,  and  Cyrus,  and  the  Eomans,  aad  the  Turks  have  aU 
o  conquer  them. 
In  the  prophets  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  power  by 
Alesander,"  of  Babylon,  of  Tyre,"  aad  of  Egypt,"  is  sketched 
either  before  those  states  had  risen  into  greatness  or  at  the 
time  when  they  were  among  the  mightiest  nations.  The  eon- 
quests  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks,"  the  names  of  the 
kingdoms  which  were  to  escape  their  power  or  to  fall  under  it. 
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tlie  Kistory  of  E  Jom,*  of  Moab,*  of  Amraon,'  and  l*iiilistia,^  ai'e 
all  foretold  with  such  minuteness  and  peculiarity  aa  proves 
l.hat  each  must  have  been  present  to  the  viyion  cS  the 
prophet. 

These  predictions  were  given  amidst  the  decay  of  the 
•Tewish  covenant,  and  v^ere  intended  to  rebuke  the 
pride  of  the  nations,  to  administer  consolation  and  object  of 
instructioa,  and,  above  all,  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  piieeies. 
men  to  that  kingdom  which  could  not  he  moved.  In  the 
midst  of  the  captivity  Daniel  numbered  and  weighed  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  and  pointed  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ancient 
of  Days.     See  Davison,  p.  303.  _ 

185.  To  these  facts  it  may  be  added  that  every  promise 
realised  in  this  life,  every  answered  prayer,  every  j^,fl,|g , 
act  of  honored  faith,  ever)  spiritual  blessing  ob-  premises 
taiD-id  as  the  result  of  spiritual  obedience,  is  a  in^ophflo^. 
fulfilled  prediction ;  while  the  typical  persons  and  events  of 
the  previous  economy  still  further  s^ell  the  prophetic  evi- 
dence of  the  faith,  till  we  have  at  length  a  series  of  prophecies 
so  fuU  and  so  clear  as  to  defy  all  explanation  short  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  See  oa  this  subject  Fleming's 
Fulfilling  of  Scripture. 

186.  To  form  a  more  definite  idea  of  these  predictions,  and 
of  the  completeness  with  which  they  fulfil  the  requi-  ^  , 
sites  of  prophecy  as  an  evidence  of  a  Divine  revela-  fuitiimeni. 
tion  (see  §  180),  the  reader  may  compare  Psa.  sxii,  and  Isa. 
liii.  with  the  Grospele ;  or  he  may  take  the  predictions  of  ino 
Pentateuch'  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  are 
referred  to  by  Nehemiah,'  and  in  part  repeated  in  the  books 
of  Amos,  Jeremiah,  and  Enekiel.  The  Pentateuch  has  been  in 
hostile  keeping  for  more  than  2500  years,  and  all  the  predio- 
tions  were  known  and  quoted  by  other  writers  2000  years  ago. 


ite. 
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The  priority  of  the  prophecy,  thereJore,  ta  the  fulfilment,  is 
in  ttia  eaae  undoubted. 

187.  When  the  promise  wae  first  given  to  Abraham  he  was 

childless :'  and  nearly  200  years  afterwards,  during 
which  time  the  promise  was  often  renewed,  the 
family  had  increased^  only  seventy  souls,''  Their  preserva- 
tion and  greatness  was  foretold  by  Balaam"  and  Moaes,  when 
euch  a  result  was  highly  improbable ;  when  the  whole  nafioa 
was  under  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  natioDS  mightier  than 
tliemselves,  and  whom  they  were  commanded  to  exterminate, 
liad  combined  to  destroy  them.  Isaiah  foretold  the  captivity 
in  the  days  of  a  pious  king  and  a  prosperous  government, 
Jeremiah's  predictions  of  deliverance  were  given  when  utter 
destruction  threatened  them  in  Babylon,  and  when  ten  of  the 
tribes  had  already  disappeared.^ 

After  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  their  land  became  "trod- 
den down  of  the  Gentiles,""  and  they  wore  driven  from  their 
country.  For  nearly  2000  years  they  have  been  without  dis- 
tinction of  tribes,  without  a  prince,  without  government,  or 
temple,  or  priesthood,  or  eacrifioe ;  dispersed,  and  yet  pre- 
served ;  scattered,  and  yet  kept  from  mixture ;  and  they  are  » 
proverb  and  a  bye-word  still.  These  are  events  without  a 
paiallel,  and  opposed  to  all  our  experience.  Man  could  not 
have  foreseen  them,  as  certainly  man  has  not,  of  hia  own  pur- 
pose, accomplished  them.  To  make  the  lesson  morally  com- 
plete, the  law  remains,  and  the  Jews  guard  the  very  prophecies 
which  their  history  fulfils ;  so  that  they  have  become  not  only 
"a  reproach  and  a  taunt,"  hut  an  "instruction"  unto  the  na- 
tions that  are  round  about  them  (Ezek.  v.  15). 

188.  Their  history  becomes  the  more  impressive  when  com- 

pared with  that  of  the  Edoraites.  Both  were  des- 
itea!  cended  from   Isaac.      Tbe   latter  rose  earlier  into 

power,  were  never  scattered  by  captivities,  and  when  Jeru- 
ealem  was   desti'oyed,  they  formed  a  flourishing  community. 

■Gen.  IV.  2.  i-Gen.  slvi.  27.  'Humb.  sxiii.  9. 

1  Jer.  XXX.  10,  11  i  isxiii.  25,  26 ;  ilvi.  27,  28.        '  Luke  xxi.  21. 
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Thirty  rulnsd  towns,  within  three  days'  journey  of  tie  Bed  Sea, 
attest  their  former  greatness. 

Utter  desolation,  both  of  the  eonntry  and  of  the  family  ot 
Esaa,  was  foretold,  Jer,  ilii.  17, 10  :  Obad.  8,  and  ntter  deio- 
lEition  is  now  their  condition. 

They  were  distinguished  for  wisdom;  now,  the  wanderera 
in  Edom  are  sunk  in  the  grossest  folly,  and  regard  the  ruin( 
aroend  them  as  the  work  of  spirits,  Obad.  8. 

Edom  lies  in  the  directest  route  to  India ;  but  none  "  shall 
puis  through  it  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  "even  the  Arabs," 
says  Keith  "are  afriid  io  enter  it,  or  conduet  any  within  its 
borders  Isa  imiv  10  The  people  who  vieit  it  are  desoribed 
a,  a  moat  saiage  and  t.eacheiou.  raee,  and  so  the  prophet 
foretold  Mai  i  4 

Its  deeolation  le  said  to  be  perpetual,  Jer.  xlii.  7-22.  and 
travelleiB  state  that  the  whole  country  is  a  vast  eipanso  ot 
Band,  diitted  up  from  the  1  e  1  5ea. 

What  human  foiesi^M  could  have  foretold  destinies  so 
distinct? 

We  may  add  one  or  two  examples  more : 
189.  One  hundred  and  sixty  yeara  before  Babylon  was 
overthrown,  Isaiah  delivered  his  prophecy. .  Judea  ,,jj„„. 
was  then  a  powerful  kingdom.  Pereia,  the  native  p.-.P»™... 
countrv  of  Cyrue,  was  yet  in  barbaiism,  and  Babylon  itself 
was  only  rising  into  notice,  its  existence  being  .larcely  known 
to  the  Hebrews, 

One  hundred  years  liter  than  Isaiah.  Jeremiah  prcphesied: 
and  at  that  time  Babylon  was  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms,"  "  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth."  Nobuchadneasar  ha<l  enlarged 
and  beautified  the  city,  and  through  all  that  region  his  an- 
thirity  wae  supreme. 

Isaiah  begins  these  predictions,  foretoBe  the  overthrow  of 
the  city,  call,  itseomjueror  Gyrus  by  name,-  intimating  that 
thi.  was  his  surname,  and  not  given  him  at  his  birth."    He 


•  Isa.  xliy.  28;  xlv.  1. 
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Biimmons  people  from  Elam  (Persia,)  and  Media,"  tells  how  tTi9 
city  will  be  entered,  the  river  dried  up,  the  two-leaved  gates 
left  open,  and  the  place  taken  hy  surprise  during  a  night  of 
revelry  and  drunkenness.''  Both  prophets  add,  that  the  placa 
is  to  he  for  ever  uninhabited,  a  Sair  of  wild  beasts,  and  a  placa 
of  stagnant  waters." 

A  century  after  the  first  of  these  prophecies  was  delivered, 
1.hey  began  to  he  fulfilled.  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Judea, 
and  in  two  independent  historians,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon, 
(the  former  of  whom  lived  250  years  after  Isaiah,  and  the 
latter  350,)  we  have  historical  proof  of  the  minute  accuracy 
of  all  the  predictions.  Herodotus  states  that  Cyrus  assumed 
that  name  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Bk.  i.  114.  Xeno- 
phon notes  the  miscellaneous  character  of  his  army,  but  spe- 
cially mentions  the  Persians  and  Medes,  Cyrop.  v,  ciii  38. 
Both  writers  have  left  a  careful  account  of  the  siege,  of  tha 
diversion  of  the  river,  of  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
death  of  the  king. 

Strabo  says  that  in  his  time,  the  city  was  a  vast  solitude. 
Lucian  affirms,  that  "Babylon  will  soon  be  sought  for  and  not 
found,  as  is  already  the  case  with  Nineveh,"  c.  16.  Pausaniaa 
(itates  that  nothing  was  left  but  the  walls,  c.  viii.  §  S3 ;  Jerome, 
that  in  his  time  it  was  a  receptacle  for  beasts ;  and  modern 
travellers  (including  Sir  E.  K.  Porter),  testify  to  the  universal 
desolation.  "It  is  little  better  than  a  swamp,  and  I  could 
not  help  reflecting  (says  one,)  how  faithfully  the  various 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled." 

190.  A  still  larger  city,  and  no  less  signal  aa  a  monument 

of  Divine  power  was  Nineveh,  a  place  as  ancient  aa 

Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem,  and'  at  one  time  nearly 

sixty  miles  round.     This  city  abounded  in  wealth  and  pride, 

"I  am,"  said  she,  "and  there  is  none  beside  me,"  Zeph.  ii. 

15.    Jonah  was  therefore  sent  to  foretell  her  ruin ;  and  though 

'Ib*.  iKi.  2;  xiii.  4,  5:  Jer.  li.  27,  28. 
"Isa.  xliv.  37;  xlv.  1:  Jer.  li.  39,  57 ;  1.38. 
•  Isa.  xiii.  20-22;  xiy,  23:  Jer.  li.  37,  38. 
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ihe  repeated,  yet,  witliin  a  few  years,  Waliuni  was  oommie- 
eionod  to  repeat  the  message ;  a  Jiimdred  yeai's  later  still,  but 
fij'tv  years  before  tlie  city  fell,  Zephaniai  again  foretold  its 
overthrow,  witli  the  utmost  literalneas,  the  account^  of  the 
prophet,  when  compared  with  the  narrative  of  tlie  historian 
(DiodorijG  Siculus),  reading  more  like  history  than  prediction. 
Liician,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  after  Ohnst,  and 
was  himself  a  native  of  that  region,  affims  that  it  had  utterly 
perished,  and  that  there  was  no  footstep  of  it  remaining. 
Such  IB  "  the  utter  end"  of  all  its  greatness, 

191.  It  is  to  such  facta  God  appeals.    "  Who  hath  declared 
this  from  ancient  thncs  ?     Have  not  I  the  Lord  ? 
Look  anto  me,  and  he  ye  saved,    11  th        d     f  th      ,,  f 
earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there       n  1         I 

xLv.  20,  21,  22. 


192.  The  evidences  of  Ohristia    ty  th      f 
external  and  direct,  and  may  hi      11      to  th 
miraculous  and  prophetic.     A  larr 


\       \ 


decce  remains — the  moral,  the  1 1  y 
spiritual;  or,  to  apply  one  title  t  11  th 
■  193.  If  tie  Bible  is  not  of  &  d  t  m 
devised  fable ;  and  the  question  h  b  t 
denee  has  to  consider  is, — which  th  m 
Bupposition.  Thoiigh,  therefor  t  m 
eight,  that  we  are  hardly  compel  1 1  d 
a  revelation  from  God  should  h  j  t  W 
decide  on  this  alternative,  and  to  J  b 
in  Scripture,  is  what  might  be  1    k  1  f      f 
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r  impostors.  This  is  a  qnesti 
though  it  req^uires  some  experi 
world,  as  well  as  an  acijiiaintan 
appreciate  it. 

194.  The  first  peculiarity  of  S     j..        — 
portance  which  is  everywhere  att    1    1  to  h  1 
Judging  from  what  we  know  oi    y  t  ms  of  h  m  u  as. 


Ity      th 
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origin,  a  religion  from  roan  would  either  liave  spent  its 
force  on  ritu^  observance,  or  iiave  allowed  active  service 
on  its  behalf  to  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  other  duties. 
Mohammedanism  gives  the  highest  place  to  those  who  fight 
and  fall  in  conflict.  Hindooism  rewards  most  the  observance 
of  ritual  worship.  Jewish  tradition  taught  that  all  Jews  were 
certainly  saved.  The  Scriptures,  on  the  contraxy,  bring  all 
men  into  the  presence  of  a  Being  of  infinite  holiness,  before 
■whom  the  most  exalted  human  characters  fall  condemned;' 
and  they  declare  plainly,  that  nothing  we  can  say  or  do  in 
the  cause  of  Christ  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  practical 
yirtuo.  Those  who  have  preached  in  the  r.^tme  of  Christ  are 
to  be  disowned  if  they  be  workers  of  iniquity,"  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  true  faith  makes  Christian  holiness  only  the  more 
incumbent.' 

195.  The  kind  of  moral  duty  which  the  Scriptures  teacL,ia 
2.  Peou-  ^°^  ^^'^^  ^^  ™*"  was  likely  to  discover  or  to  ap- 
liSrsi''^  prove.  When  our  Lord  appeared,  the  Romans  were 
preoepts  ppoud  of  their  military  glory,  and  tlie  Greeks  of 
their  superior  wisdom.  Among  the  Jews  a  pl.Luisaic  spirit 
prevailed,  and  the  whole  nation  was  divided  between  opposing 
Beets,  all  hating  their  conquerors,  however,  and  the  Gentile 
world  at  large.  An  enthusiast  would  certainly  have  become 
a  partisan,  and  an  impostor  would  have  flattered  each  sect  by 
exposing  the  faults  of  the  rest,  or  the  nation  by  condemning 
i-,heir  conquerors.  Our  Lord  came,  on  the  contrary,  as  an  in- 
dependent teacher,  rebuked  all  error,  condemned  all  the  sects, 
and  yet  did  nothing  to  court  the  favor  of  the  people.  His 
precepts,  bidding  men  to  return  good  for  evil,  to  love  their 
enemies,  to  be  humble  and  forgiving,  to  consider  every  lavo 
and  every  station  as  on  a  level  before  GoA,  were  aoceptable  to 
none,  and  were  yet  repeated  and  enforced  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  and  consistency. 


•Job  il.  4:  Isa.  vi,  5.  Dan 
»  Matt.  vii.  22,  23 :  Luke  v 
•  1  Cor.  V.  11, 12. 


c.  4  ;  1  Tim.  i,  13. 
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196   11  am  Meed  be  »«ia  a»t  men  m  alway.  ready  to 
»mm.i.d  »  graitet  degree  of  purity  th»n  tkey  «re  ».« 
prepared  to  praotiee,  and  tlat  anoient  phtaplier.  i..„^^ 
„ote  teeatms  deseiibing  a  mncli  nobler  virtae  Uian  g,,...,^ 
was  toand  among  th»ir  oonntrymen.     Tka  is  tnic, 
and  if  the  Jewish  fialiermen  had  atodied  plJoeophy,  it  woo  4 
not  have  been  mndennl  if  Bi.y  bad  t.nght  a  higher  moraJ.ty 
thanmengenerallypraetiaed.   Bnt  they  were  "ignorant  men 
and  their  precept,  go  not  only  beyond  wha   men  prajiiaoed, 
hnt  beyond  what  they  approved.     The  go.p,  "  »=' "-^y  "" 
tet  than  human  oondnot,  it  ia  often  eontrar,  to  it.    The  endu- 
„ne.  of  .nffering,  the  forgivene.  of  mjnr,,  and  the  exere-a 
of  a  Buboledve  apirit,  were  not  only  not  pr.ot.eod,  they  wore 
not  admired ;  and  while  the  gospel  teaches  these  duties,  it  ei- 
hibita  them  in  combination  with  a  spiritual  heroism  of  which 
the  world  knows  nothing,  and  which  has  ever  been 
inconsistent  with  the  patient  virtnes  which  the 

'"'■Si.  Add  to  these  facts  another  (on  which  Paloy  has  en- 
larged) namely,  that  Scripture  seeks  to  regnhite  the  ,  . 
thoughts  and  motive,  of  men,  and  is  content  with  t».f^ 
nothing  leas  than  a  state  of  heart  which  refers  all 
our  acfions  to  Gods  will;  and  it  must  h.  felt  that  the  mo- 
rality of  the  gospel  is  not  of  man.     Bad  men  could  not  have 
taught  such  truths,  and  good  men  would  not  have  deceived 
the  people.                                                              .     ,,              ,.. 

198  But  there  is  y.t  another  peculiarity  in  the  morality 
of  Scripture,  equally  true  in  itself  and  etriking.  ^  ^„^ 
Shi  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  an  «vil  agmmit  bod,  Jg;",- 
and  everywhere  it  is  not  the  instrument  or  human  ««•"<■•'"■ 
agent  who  is  exalted,  but  God  oteM.  The  first  no- 
tion is  inconistent  with  all  heathen  pliilosophy,  and  the  second 
with  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart.  "Thi.,  saya 
Cicero,  "is  the  common  principle  of  all  philosophers,  that  the 
Deity  is  never  displeased,  nor  does  he  inflict  injury  on  man. 
De  Off.  iii.  23. 
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In  Scripture,  on  tte  contrary,  sin  is  represented  as  an  evi' 
and  bitter  thing,  becaKse  it  ia  dishonoring  lo  Qod.  Hence  tlie 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites,"  of  Sennacherib,*  and  Belshaz- 
zar.'  Hence  the  abandonment  of  the  GeiitUe  world  to  a  re- 
probate mind."  Hence  God's  controversy  with  the  Jews"  and 
■with  Mosee.'  Hence  Eli's'  punishment  and  David's,*  Hence 
the  death  of  Kadab  and  Abihu,'  of  Uzzah'  and  Herod.'  Hence 
also  the  calamities  of  Solomon,  the  division  of  his  kingdom  into 
Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  captivity  and  destmction  of  both.' 

God  alone  is  honored.  The  great  object  of  all  the  writers 
seems  to  be  to  lead  men's  thoughts  to  Him.  The  false  teacher 
gives  out  that  he  himself  is  some  great  one  (Acts  viii.  9),  but 
in  the  Bible  it  ia  God  only  who  is  exalted.  This  rule  is  illus- 
trated in 

Moses,  Deut.  i.  31;  ii.  33;  iii.  3;  iv.  32-38;  Eiod.  iviii.  8:  Joshaa, 
Josh,  xiiii.  3:  David,  1  Chron.  iiii.  11,  14 :  Daniel,  Dan,  ii,  20,  23, 
30 :  Ezra,  Eara  vii.  28  :  Hehemiah,  Neh.  ii.  12  ;  Peter  and  John,  Acta 
iii.  13-lSi  Paul,  Acta  Iii.  19;  lCor.iii.5;  3  Cor,  iv.  7. 
"  Creation  is  represented  in  the  same  way  as  God  in  nature :" 
the  revolutions  and  progress  of  kingdoms  as  God  in  history," 

199.  It  is  in  part  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the  feel- 
s  which  these  peculiarities  produce,  that  faith  ia 
de  the  principle  of  obedience  and  success.  In 
relation  to  Giod,  faith  is  the  confession  of  our  weakness,  and 
excludes  all  boasting;  and  yet,  in  relation  to  Buccess,  it  is 
omnipotent — a  truth  as  profoundly  philosophical  as  it  is  spirit- 
aally  important.  And  yet  it  is  a  truth  revealed  only  in  the  Bible, 


'  Eiod,  xvii.  16,  marg. 

*  2  Kings,  lix.  22-37. 

'  Dan.  V.  23. 

»  Bom.  i,  31,  33. 

•  Heb.  iii.  19. 

'Nnmb.  ix,  12. 

B 1  Sam.  ii.  29.  30. 

!■  2  Sam,  iii,  9  (Pa,  Ii.  4). 

I  Lev.  %.  1-3,  10. 

)  a  Sam.  vi.  7. 

kActflxii.23. 

'1  Kings  Ii.  3-U:  2 

Kings  : 

tvii.  14-20:   2  Chron.  xixvi.  18, 

Like  rix.  42^4:  Bom.  xi.  20. 

"Psa.  civ.  10:  Jer.  V.  24:  Joel 

ii.  23,  24:  Matt.  s.  29. 

«  Jer.  ivii.  7-10:  Dan. 

iv.  35: 

Jer.  XXV.  9    laa.  iliy.  2S. 
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1  iii.  27:  Eph.ii.  8,  9:  1  Cor.  i. 


:  John  si.  40:  lea.  \ 


sinosritj  , 


200.  The  candor  and  sincerity  of  the  inspired  writers 
not  less  remarkable  than  their  moral  precepts,  and 
are  quite  incompatible  with  either 
imposture. 

They  denounce  the  sins  of  the  people.  "Ye  have  been  rebellious 
against  the  Lord  from  the  day  that  I  knew  yon,"  saya  Moses  (Deut.  is.. 
24),  and  all  later  writers  gire  tlie  same  "view.  Jtidgea  ii.  10:  1  Sam. 
lii.  12:  Neh-ix. 

They  epeak  of  themselves,  and  of  those  whose  characters  were  likely 
to  reflect  credit  npoa  thftr  cauBa,  with  eqnal  plainness.  Moses  foretold 
that  the  Jews  would  breai  hja  law,  and  that  he  would  be  supereodad 
hv  a  ereatar  prophet. 

Gen.  slii.  10 :.  Deut.  iviii.  15,  13 ;  Acts  vii.  38. 

He  records  with  all  fullness  the  sins  of  tiia  Patriarbhs  Gen  yu 
11-13;  sx.,  etfi. ;  of  his  grandfather  Levi,  Gen.  xlii  o  7  of  his  brtther 
Aaron,  and  of  his  elder  sons,  Etod.  sxxii.i  Lev  i  nor  less  plainly 
hie  own  sins,  Numb.  xs.  12:  ixvii.  12-14^  Lent  iisi.  51 

In  the  same  spirit  the  evangelists  notice  th^ir  own  faults  ind  the 
faults  of  the  apostles.  Matt.  iivi.  31-53:  John  3.  6;  ivi.  32:  Matt, 
viii.  10,  26;  kv.  16;  ivi.  7,  11;  iviii.  3;  sx.  20,  Mark  and  Luke 
speak  no  leaa  plainly,  Mark  vi.  52 ;  viii.  18 ;  ii.  32,  34 ;  s.  14 ;  liv.  50, 
32,  35-45;  ivi.  14:  Lake  viii.  24,  25;  is.  40-45;  iviii.  34;  xiii.  24; 
siiv.  11.  With  equal  truthfulness  the  Scriptures  record  the  humiliation 
^f  onr  Lord,  his  sufferings  and  dejection.     Matt,  xivii.  46:  Heb.  v.  7. 

The  apostles  record  without  reserve  the  disoxdera  of  the  churches 
which  they  themselves  had  planted,  and  even  add  that  their  own  apos- 
tolic authority  had  been  questioned  among  them.  1  Cor.  i.  11;  v.  1: 
2Cor.ii.4;  x).5-23;  sii.  20. 

It  is  thus  that  simplicity  distinguishes  the  Bible,  and  forces 
on  the  mind  the  conviction  that  its  authors  had  do  other 
"  object  in  view  than  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God." — (Lowth  on  the  Study  of  Scripture.) 

201.  Bat  no  analysis  can  give  a  jus^  idea  of  the  morality 
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NoanaiyrfB  cf  tlie  Bible,  It  must  be  compared  in  tlie  bulk 
ciTe  ajuat  With  other  teaching.  Men  have  praised  Tnaxims 
ex™t  of  virtue,  or  appealed  to  the  moral  seriM-ments  of  ouc 

lenciBB.  nature,  or  sought  to  promote  holiness  by  systems  of 
morak.  But  all  these  are  defective.  The  common  maxima 
of  virtue  are  mere  dictates  of  prudence,  without  authority  or 
infiueuee.  Our  moral  sentiments  are  retiring  and  evanescent, 
easily  corrupted  by  the  strong  passions  in  whose  neighborhood 
they  dwell,  and  are  feeblest  when  most  wanted;  and  systems 
of  morals,  like  all  processes  of  reasoning,  depend  on  the  per- 
fection of  our  faculties,  and  are  too  much  the  subject  of  dis- 
putation to  become  powerful  motives  of  holy  action.  All 
these  plans,  moreover,  are  defective  in  not  taiiag  into  account 
our  fall,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  our  recovery. 
Scripture,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  the  Christian  to  use 
these  helps,  only  subordinating  all  to  its  own  lessons.  It 
begins  its  work  with,  a  recognition  of  our  ruin,  and  an  intelli- 
gent foresight  of  its  own  end;  brings  the  soul  into  harmony 
with  God  and  with  itself,  enl^htens  and  educates  the  con- 
science, quickens  and  purifies  the  feelings,  subjects  instincts 
to  reason,  reason  to  love,  and  all  to  God ;  and  provides  an 
instrumentality  as  effective  and  practical  as  the  truths  it 
reveals  and  on  which  it  rests  are  unearthly  and  sublime. 

202.  Among  the  most  decisive  moral  proofs  of  the  Divine 
Thecharnc-  "'^gi''*  "^  Scripture  ifl  the  character  of  Christ.  It 
lorofChrisi-  Jg  a  proof,  however,  rather  to  be  felt  than  to  be 
described,  and  its  force  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  tone  of 
moral  sentiment  in  the  reader.  Holy  and  purer  minds  will 
feel  it  more  than  others,  and  such  as  are  like  Kathanael,  Due 
"Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile,"  will  exclaim  with 
him,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel." 

Three  things  are  obvious  in  the  history  of  our  Ijord..  (1.) 
The  whole  narrative  is  free  from  panegyric.  (2.)  The  char- 
iwter  is  wholly  unstudied ;  the  story  being  written  by  unprac- 
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tiaed  anficrs,  without  learning  or  eloquence ;  and,  raoreover, 
(3.)  the  moral  character  of  Christ  is  unioipeached  even  by  tlie 
opponents  of  the  gospel,;  His  apostles  appeal  to  all  men 'a 
testimony  to  his  morality,  as  a  fact  admitted  and  notorious. 
His  own  moral  teaching  was  an  appeal  of  the  same  kind,  for 
bad  he  been  guilty  of  the  practices  he  condemns,  his  hearers 
■would  have  been  sure  to  detect  and  reproach  his  inconsis- 
tency. 

That  Ma  liolineaa  was  admitted  generally  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages:  John  vij.  4fi-51;  viii.  46;  i.  32:  Matt.  zsvi.  59; 
iivii.  23,  24 ;  Lnke  xxiii.  13-15 :  Acta  iii.  13.  U :  1  Pet,  ii.  21-23.  His 
benevolence  and  compassion  are  shown  in  John  iv. :  Luia  ix.  55;  x. 
30-37:  Mark  vii.  26,  Btc.;  I.  13-21,  45-53;  lnke  xiii.  16;  xiv.  12; 
Txii.  50,  51 :  Matt.  ix.  36,  etc. ;  xviii.  11,  etc.  flia  kindness  and  affec- 
tion in  Matt.  xiv.  27-31 :  Lnke  xis..  5 ;  xiii.  61 :  John  xi. :  xix.  25-37, 
His  meekness  and  humility  in  Matt.  ix.  28;  xviii.  32.  etc;  v.  1-12; 
Lake  iiii.  24:  John  liii.  i.  His  moral  courage,  firmness  and  resigna- 
tion in  Matt.  isvi.  39-46 :  Mark  x.  32:  Luke  iv.  23,  etc. ;  xiii.  31, 
etc. ;  xviii.  29,  etc. ;  John  xi.  7 ;  xviii.  i,  etc.  His  sincerity  and  abhor- 
I'Bnce  of  hypocrisy  and  courting  popularity  in  Matt.  vi.  1-18  ;  x.  16-39; 
xiii.  18,  etc. :  Mark  xii.  38-40 :  Lnke  xi.  44.  etc, :  John  xvi,  1-6.  Hia 
moderation  ahd  the  absence  of  enthuBiaatio  austerity,  Matt.  viiL  19; 
isiii.  23 ;  Luke  v.  29-35 :  John  ii.  1,  etc. :  Mark  xii,  17. 

"  The  character  of  Christ  (says  an  eminent  writer),  is  a 
wonderful  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Bible.  The  ori„in„,(,_ 
Hindoo  cannot  think  of  his  Brahmin  saint,  other  ^"'{(^"i^ 
than  as  possessing  the  abstemiousness  and  austerity  f^'^' 
which  he  admires  in  his  living  models.  The  Socrates  of  Plato 
13  composed  of  elements  practically  Greek,  being  a  compound 
of  the  virtues  deemed  necessary  to  adorn  the  sage.  A  model 
of  the  Jewish  teacher  might  be  easily  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  the  Eabbis,  and  he  would  prove  to  be  the  very  reflection 
of  those  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  are  reproved  in  the  Gospel. 
But  in  the  life  of  our  Redeemer,  a  character  Is  represented 
which  departs  in  every  way  from  the  national  type  of  the 
writers,  and  from  the  character  of  all  ancient  nations,  and  ia 
Bt  variance  with  aU  the  features  which  custom,  education, 
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religion  and  patriotism,  seem  to  have  consecrated  as  moet 
beautiful.  Four  different  authors  have  recorded  different 
facts,  hut  they  exhibit  the  same  conception,  a  conception  dif- 
fering from  all  they  had  ever  witnessed  or  heard,  and  neces- 
sarily copied  from  the  same  original.  And  more,  this  glorioua 
character,  while  borrowing  nothing  from  the  Gi-eet,  or  Indian, 
or  Jew;  having  nothing  in  common  with  established  laws  of  per- 
fection, is  yet  to  every  believer  a  type  of  excellence.  He  is 
followed  by  the  Greek,  though  a  founder  of  none  of  his  sects; 
revered  by  the  Brahmin,  though  preached  by  one  of  the  fisher- 
man caste  ;  and  worshipped  hy  the  red  man  of  Canada,  though 
belonging  to  the  hated  pale-race." 

203.  One  point  more  remains  on  the  morality  of  Scripture; 
The  infiQ-     ^^^  effect  of  its  religion  on  the  character  of  men 
s^pS're  -^P^  ^^°^  particular  facte  in      pp     t     f  tl 

uSis^nnd'^'    ^^^^'  i*  i^  generally  admitted   th  t  th    d    tr 
society.        of  jj^g  Bi^e  agree  with  ita  precept  I  th  t  th  y 

contain  in  their  very  substance,  urgent  mot  t  h  1  ts 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  Fuller  proceeds  n  his  C  j  1  ta 
own  Witness,"  aod  Erekine  in  his  "Treatise  n  th  I  t  1 
Evidences."'  See  also  1  Peter  ii.  12. 

We  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  a  few  fa  ts        11    t    t 
of  the  general  truth.     The  effects  of  the  g    p  1        th    ii    t 
age  are  well  known,  and  are  incidentally  told  th    Ej 

ties.     Paul  has  pointed  out  to  us  what  or  d    t  C       th 

and  Ephesus,*  and  Peter,  the  effects  which  \  p    d      d 

Pontus  and  Galatia.*     In  a  dissolute  age,  and      d     th   w 
governments,  Christians  (who  had  been  no  t  tt      tl        th 
neighbors),  reached  an  eminence  in  virtue     h   h  h 
perhaps,  been  surpassed. 

Similar  appeals  may  be  found  in  the  writ  "s  f  th  ly 
apologists.  Clement  of  Rome  (A.  D,  100),  h  Ep  tl  t 
the  Corinthians,  commends  their  virtues.        Wl  y    1 

"did  ever  liveamong  you^  that  did  not  adini     j  be         ] 

■  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Ej>h.  iv.  19 ;  ii.  1  » 1  Pet.  iv.  3. 
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moderate  piety,  and  declare  the  greatness  of  your  toapitality. 
You  are  hurable  and  not  proud,  conten'j  with  the  daily  bread 
which  God  supplies,  hearing  diligently  his  word,  and  enlarged 
in  charity."  Justin  Martyr  (A.  D.  165),  who  had  been  a  Pla- 
tonic philosopher,  says  in  his  Apology,  "Wc  who  forrQerly 
delighted  in  adultery,  now  observe  the  Btrictest  chastity ;  wa 
■who  used  the  charms  of  magic,  have  devoted  ourselves  to  the 
true  God;  and  we  who  Valued  money  and  gain  above  all 
things,  now  cast  what  we  Lave  in  common,  and  distribute  to 
every  raan  according  to  his  necessities."  "You  (says  Minu- 
cius  Felix  to  a  heathen  opponent),  punish  wickedness  when  it 
is  committed;  we  think  it  sinful  to  indulge  a  sinful  thought. 
It  is  with  your  party  that  the  pnsons  are  crowded,  but  not  a 
single  Christian  is  there,  except  it  be  as  a  confessor  or  apos- 
tate." Tertuiiian,  the  first  iai*M  ecclesiastical  writer  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  {A.  D.  220),  makes  a  similar 
appeal,  and  speaks  of  great  multitudes  of  the  Roman  empire 
as  the  subjects  of  this  change.  Origen  in  his  reply  to  Celsua 
(A.  D,  246),  Laotantius,  the  preceptor  of  Oonstantine  (A.  D. 
325),  repeat  these  appeals :  and  even  the  Emperor  Julian 
holds  up  Christians  to  the  imitation  of  Pagans,  on  account  of 
their  love  to  strangers  and  to  enemies,  and  on  account  of  the 
sanctity  of  their  lives,     , 

This  influence  of  the  gospel  was  early  ^een  among  ancient; 
nations.  In  Greece,  the  grossest  impurities  had 
been  encouraged  by  Lycurgns  and  Solon,  At  generally, 
Eome  they  were  openly  practiced  and  approved.  Among 
nearly  all  ancient  nations  self-muider  was  commended.  Sen- 
eca and  Plutarch,  the  elder  Pliny  and  Quintiiian,  applaud 
it,  and  Gibbon  admits  that  heathenism  presented  no  reason 
against  it.  Human  sacrifice,  and  the  exposure  of  children 
were  allowed,  and  even  enforced.  But  wherever  the  gospel 
came,  it  condemned  these  practices,  discouraged  and  finally 
destroyed  them.  That  it  was  not  eivihzation  that  suppressed 
them  is  certain,  for  they  were  kept  up  by  nations  far  superior 
to  the  Christians  in  vefiurment,  and  the  suppression  of  them 
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was  always  found  to  keep  pace,  not  with  the  progress  of  hu- 
man  enlightenment,  but  of  Divine  truth. 

The  relief  of  distiesa  and  the  care  of  the  poor  are  almost 
peculiar  to  Chnstjan  nations.  In  Constantinople  there  was 
not,  before  Christianity  was  introduced,  a  single  charitabla 
building ;  nor  was  there  ever  such  a  building  in  ancient  Eome. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  however,  the  formei 
city  had  more  than  thirty  buildings  for  the  reception  of  or- 
phans, of  the  sick,  of  strangers,  of  the  aged,  and  of  the  poor. 
In  Rome  there  were  twenty-five  large  houses  set  apart  for  the 
same  purpose.  With  equal  certainty  it  can  be  established  that 
the  gospel  has  abolished  polygamy,  mitigated  the  horrors  of 
war,  redeemed  captives,  freed  slaves,  cheeked  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dal oppression,  and  improved  the  laws  of  barbarous  nations. 
"  Truth  and  candor,"  says  Gibbon,  "  must  acknowledge  that 
the  conversion  of  these  nations  imparted  many  temporal  bene- 
fits both  to  the  Old  and  New  World,  prevented  the  total 
extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  the  times, 
sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless,  and  preserved  or  revived 
the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society."' 

As  therefore  the  providence  of  God  is  seen  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Bible,  so  ako  is  his  grace  in  its  effects :  and  thoso 
effects  bear  strong  testimony  to  iia  Divine  origin,  1  Thess.  i. 
4^10 :  Gka.  V.  22. 

204.  No  work  gives  a  better  view  of  man's  need  of  the 
gospel  than  Leland's,  On  the  Advantage  and  Neces- 
sity of  a  Christian  Revelation,  shown  from  the  state 
of  religion  in.  the  ancient  heathen  world,  with  respect  to  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  a  rule  of  moral 
duty,  and  the  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  He 
shows  clearly  that  the  representations  of  Scripture  on  the  state 
of  the  Gentiles  are  literally  ti-ue,  and  that  idolatry  gathered 
strength  among  the  nations  as  they  grew  in  refinement ;  that 
the  ancient  philosophers  were  profoundly  wrong  in  the  first 

•Gibbon's  History,  chap.  55.  For  a  large  collection  otfiimilar  facta, 
lee  Byau's  Effects  of  BellgioD,  i.  %  3,  and  App, 
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prinoiplca  of  morality;  that  the  Lest  systems  were  lamentably 
defective,  and  that  all  rules  wanted  clearness  and  authority ; 
that  as  to  a  future  life,  most  denied  it,  and  that  of  those  who 
])rofessed  to  believe,  none  placed  it  on  grounds  satiafactory  or 
rationaL 

206.  On  that  part  of  the  Scriptural  evidence  which  is  called 
the  harmor.y  of  revealed  truth,  it  is  not  possible  to  ^^^^^^ 
tmlarge:  and  the  subject  bas  been  fully  discussed  ^idente. 
by  various  writers. 

On  the  agreement  between  the  two  Economies,  the  works  of 
Dr.  Kidder,  and  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Alejander,  will  be  found  highly 
interesting. 

On  the  agreement  between  the  doctrines  and  peculiarities 
of  Scripture,  and  the  facts  of  ifttiwre,  the  Analogy  of  Bishop 
Butler  is  unrivalled. 

On  the  coincidences  between  sacred  and  general  history, 
the  works  of  Bryant,  Lardner,  Gfray,  Prideaux,  Shuckford, 
and  Eussel!  may  be  consulted  with  satisfaction. 

On  coincidences  of  a  minute  and  statistical  character,  with 
the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Palestine,  ample  mate- 
rials may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Harmer,  Clarke,  and 
Keith.^ 

On  coincidences  between  various  parts  of  the  record  itself, 
much  information  may  be  obtained  iu  the  works  of  Graves, 
Bltint,  Paley,  and  Birks.' 

These  coincidences  are  literally  innumerable,  and  are  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  texture  of  Scripture,  Some  are  ap- 
parently trifling,  as  when  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  went  down 
from  Nazareth  to  Sapemaum;  and  Dr.  Clarke  points  out  the 
graphic  consistency  of  the  phraae  with  the  geography  of  that 
region.  Others  are  deeply  affecting,  as  when  it  ia  said  that 
blood  and  water  issued  from  the  side  of  Jesus ;  and  medical 
authorities  aifii-m  that  if  the  heart  is  pierced  or  broken,  blood 

»  See  edition  of  Paley's  Evidences,  with  Notes,  by  Birks;  also 
Faley's  Horfa  Paulinte,  witt  Eore  A]  oatolioa,  by  Birks,  publiEhed  by 
Eeiigious  Tract  Sociaty. 
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and  water  flow  from,  the  wouaii.'^  Some  are  critical,  aa  wlien 
it  is  remarked  that  at  no  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem could  any  known  writers  have  written  in  the  style  of 
the  booka  of  the  Bible  :  and  that  at  no  cme  time  could  these 
Tariona  books  have  been  written.  They  are  demonstrably 
the  work  of  different  authors,  and  of  different  ages.  Some 
are  historical,  as  when  it  is  noticed  that  after  the  time  of  the 
apostles  all  writers  applied  the  name  Christian  to  designate 
the  followers  of  Christ,  a  name  never  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  by  Christians  to  designate  one  another;  the  very 
terms  which  the  apoatlea  employ  indicating  that  the  new  reli- 
gion was  the  completion,  of  the  old — "chosen"  and  "faithful." 
Some  are  religious,  founded,  that  is,  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
religious  system  revealed ;  aa  when  it  is  stated  that  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament  ia  the  only  one  in  which  is  omitted  the 
(me  ordinance  which  would  have  been  natural  and  acceptable 
to  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  namely,  the  offering  of  animals  ia 
sacrifice :  an  instructive  omission. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  is  highly  impressive,  and  is  of  itaelf 
a  aafficient  proof  of  the  substantial  credibOity  of  the  narrative, 
and  of  the  honesty  of  the  authors. 

Some  idea  of  Paley's  Horse  Paulinfe  may  be  gathered  from 
ois<^ripiate  ^^  examination  of  the  following  passages,  it  being 
witiiiiaoif.  pj-gmiagd  that  the  booka  quoted  were  written  either 
by  different  authors,  or  at  different  times,  and  with  altogethei" 
different  purposes. 


[.2,3; 


i.  17; 


r,  n-19 


lCor.ivi.l~4;2Cor.viii,l-4 

ItOIB,3 

vi.  21-24. 

Acta  zx-  4. 

Bom,  i 

13;  IV,  23 

24. 

Acts  six,  21. 

ICor. 

V.  17-19. 

Acta  lis.  21,  22. 

J  Cor, 

ivi.  10,  11. 

Actsxix.  21:  ITim.  iv.  12. 

ICoc. 

.12;  iii.  6. 

Acts  zviii,  27,  28 ;  six.  L 

ICor. 

1-20. 

Acfsxvi,  3;  xxi,  23,  26, 

ICor. 

.  14-17. 

Ads  s-v*;,  8 :  Rom,  xvi,  23  -.  1  Cor 

A  single  instaaee  may  be  yet  more  impressive.     Barn&baa 
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(we  are  told)  wa.^  a  native  of  Cyprus,  who  sold  his  ^  ^ 

property,  and  laid  the  money  at  the  apostles'  feet 
(4cts  iv.  36,  37).  "We  are  told,  also,  quite  incidentally,  that 
Mark  was  his  nephew  (Ool.  iv,  10).  Compare  these  facta 
with  the  following  passages  (where  it  is  stated  that  John 
Mark  went  as  far  as  Cyprus,  his  native  country,  and  soon  re- 
joined his  mother  at  Jerusalem,  greatly  to  the  diasatisiacttoa 
of  Paul),  and  how  remarkable  the  consistency  of  the  whole : 
1  Cor.  is.  6,  7:  Acta  xi.  20,  22;  iiii.  i;  zv.  37,  39;  and  xili. 
13,  The  harmony  pervading  everything  connected  with  Bar- 
nahas  (says  Mr.  Bluat)  is  of  itself  enough  to  stamp  the  Book 
of  Acts  as  a  history  of  perfect  fidelity. 


See  Birks'  Hor 
iiety,  London. 


jffl,  publiehed  by  the  Eelig 


Compare  in  the  same  way  the  abrupt  termination  of  tha 
history  in  Acts  viii.  40  with  Acta  sxi.  8,  9. 

206.  But  in  addition  to  the  moral  evidence  of  Scripture, 
evidence  suggested  by  the  morality  of  the  New  (jitu^i 
Testament,  the  character  of  our  Lord,  the  candor 

and  sincerity  and  self-denial  of  the  first  Christians,  and  the 
moral  beauty  of  Christian  principles,  as  illustrated  in  the 
lives  of  consistent  believers,  there  is  evidence  directly  spiri- 
tual. This  evidence  is  partly  appreciated  by  the  intellect,  but 
etui  more  by  the  heart  and  conscience.  So  far  as  it  treats  of 
man  as  the  gospel  fiiids  him,  it  appeals  equally  to  all ;  so  far 
as  it  treats  of  man  as  the  gospel  forms  him,  it  appeals  only 
to  the  heli&ver.  To  the  firat  part  of  this  evidence  the  apostle 
refers  in  1  Cor,  liv.  23-25;  and  to  the  second  in  Kom,  viii. 
16  :  1  John  V,  20. 

207.  This  evidence  consists,  in  part,  in  the  agreement  be- 
tween what  the  awakened  sinner  feels  himself,  and 

what  the  Bible  declares  him  to  be.     The  gospel  eci-ipture, 
proclaims  the  universal  corruption  of  human  na-  peiienca  of 
ture.     It  speaks  not  only  of  acts  of  transgression, 
but  of  a  deep  and  inveterate  habit  of  ungodliness  in  the  soul, 
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and  of  tlie  necessity  of  a  complete  renewal.  If  thia  descrip- 
tion were  felt  to  be  untrue,  if  man  were  conscious  of  delight 
in  submitting  his  will  to  God's  will,  and  in  obeying  com- 
mands which  rebuke  his  selfishness  and  pride,  he  might  at 
once  discredit  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  But  when  he  finds 
that  the  description  answers  to  his  own  state,  and  that  every 
attempt  at  closer  examination  only  discovers  to  him  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  agreement,  he  has  in  himself  an  evidence 
thai  this  message  is  true. 

208.  The  second  stage  of  the  evidence  is  reached  when  a 
Soripture      ^^'^  finds  that  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  are 
oar  n^ia*    ^'^^P''^'^  tohis  State,     He  is  guQty,  and  needs  par- 
don.    He  is  corrupt,  and  needs  holiness.     He  is 

Burrounded  by  temptation,  and  needs  strength.  He  is  living 
in  a  world  of  vexation  and  change,  and  he  needs  some  more 
satisfying  portion  than  it  can  supply.  He  is  dying,  and  he 
shrinks  from  death,  and  longs  for  a  clear  revelation  of  an- 
other life.  And  the  gospel  meets  all  these  wants.  It  is  a 
message  of  pardon  to  the  guilty,  of  holiness  to  the  aspiring, 
of  peace  to  the  tried,  and  of  life  to  them  that  sit  in  the 
shadow  of  death. , 

209.  And  whilst  there  is  perfect  adaptation  to  human 
„  ,  want,  no  less  striking  is  the  agreement  between  the 
Eoripture,  description  given  in  the  gospel  of  its  results,  and 
perieneB  of  the  Ohristian's  experience.  The  effects  of  the  be- 
tiao.  lief  of  the  truth  are  repeatedly  portrayed  in  Scrip- 
ture. Each  promise  is  a  prediction,  receiving  daily  fulfil- 
ment. Penitence  and  its  fruits,  the  obedience  of  faith  and 
the  increasing  light  and  peace  which  it  supplies,  the  power  of 
prayer,  the  influence  of  Christian  truth  on  the  intellect,  and 
the  heart,  and  the  character,  the  struggles,  and  victories,  and 
defeats  even  of  the  new  life,  all  are  described,  and  constitute 
an  evidence  in  the  highest  degree  experimental;  an  evidence 
which  grows  with  our  growth,  and  multiplies  with  every  step 
of  our  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  tnith.  Such 
insight  into  our  moral   being,  and  such  knowledge  of  tiio 
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changss  whioli  religions  trutli  is  adapted  to  priduce,  octtlil 
never  emanate  from  hnman  wisdom,  and  they  prove  that 
God  himself  is  the  author  of  the  book  in  which  such  quali- 
ties are  disclosed. 

210.  We  repeat  the  caution,  however,  that  this  evidence  is 
chiefly  of  value  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  y^^^,  ^^ 
a  Christian,  because  none  else  will  appreciate  or  g™*';f^j^ 
understand  it.  To  such,  however,  this  evidence  ia 
BO  strong  as  often  to  supersede  every  other,  To  the  Chris- 
tian, the  old  controversy  between  Christianity  and  infidelity 
has  but  little  interest ;  he  already  feels  the  truth  which  evi- 
dences seek  only  to  prove ;  it  seems  needless  to  discuss  the 
reality  of  what  he  already  enjoys;  he  has  the  "witness  in 


211.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  evidence  depends  not 
EO  much  on  Christianity,  as  adapted  to  our  wants,  ohristkmitf 
as  on  Christianity  adapted  to  promote  our  holi-  moto'Dur"' 
ness.  When  Christ  appeared,  the  Jews  felt  their  "  "''^^^' 
want  of  an  earthly  deliverer.  A  Messiah  who  should  make 
the  Gentiles  fellow  heirs,  they  did  not  want  at  all.  The 
system  of  Mohammed,  again,  is  adapted  with  great  skill  to 
the  desires  of  a  sensual,  gross-minded,  and  ambitious  people. 
The  Hindoos  adhere  to  a  religion  that  is  without  evidence, 
because  they  find  it  suited  to  their  tastes.  All  these  cases, 
however,  are  very  different  from  the  ease  of  Christianity;  it 
came  to  us  not  conformed  to  our  natural  inclinations,  but 
seeking  to  conform  them  to  itself;  and  when  this  process 
is  begun,  then  only  is  its  adaptation  revealed.  Heathen  na- 
tions sought  a  religion  conformed  to  their  own  corrupt  pro- 
pensities; and,  on  finding  such  a  religion,  they  embraced  and 
believed  it.  Pagan  systems  are  adapted  to  man  as  he  is, 
and  as  he  desires  to  be,  while  yet  in  love  with  sin :  the 
gospel  is  adapted  to  man  iia  he  ia  and  ought  to  be.  Paganism 
is  the  adaptation  of  a  corrupt  system  to  a  corrupt  nature;  the 
gospel  is  the.  adaptation  of  a  iife-giving  system  to  a  nature 
that  needs  to  be  renewed.      The  first  seeks  to  conform  ita 
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teaclung  to  our  tastes;  the  second  to  conform  our  tastes  ti 
teaching.  And  it  is  while  this  latter  conformation  if 
ing  that  the  believer  has  the  evidence  of  the  truth.  "When  ha 
believes,  he  has  the  hope  of  faith;  then  comea  the  hope  of 
experience— experience  founded  on  the  eanctiiying  iiiflueiic& 
of  the  love  of  God,  Eom.  v.  2-5. 

To  the  physician  who  is  intrusted  with  the  cure  of  soma 
Analogous  mortal  disease  two  courses  are  open.  He  may- treat 
"^^  the  symptoms,  or  he  may  treat  the  disease  itself.    If 

in  fever  he  is  anxious  only  to  quench  the  thirst  of  his  patient, 
or  in  apoplexy  to  excite  the  system,  his  treatment  may  be  said 
to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  sufferer ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  restore  him,  A  sounder  system  treats  the  disease ;  and  that 
medicine  is  the  true  specific  which  is  adapted  ultimately  to 
remove  it.  The  evidence  of  the  virtue  of  such  a  specific  is, 
not  its  palatableneaa,  nor  its  power  of  eshilaration,  but  the 
steady  continued  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  patient; 
an  evidence  founded  on  experience,  and  etroogly  confirming 
the  proofs  whi«h  had  orjginajly  induced  him  to  make  the 
trial. 

And  so  of  the  gospel.  It  may  exhilarate,  and  it  may  please 
the  taste;  but  the  evidence  of  its  truth  and  of  its  being  truly 
received  is  its  tendency  to  promote  our  holiness. 

212.  "What,  then,  is  the  reason  of  our  hope?  is  a  question 
aimmBTT  "^^"^  every  inquirer  may  ask  and  answer.  All 
the  answers  of  which  the  question  admits,  no  one 
can  he  expected  to  give,  for  a  full  investigation  of 
Christian  evidences  would  occupy  a  life-time ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  give  such  an  answer  a^  shall  justify  our  faith.  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  boolis  exist,  and  have  existed  for  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years.  Christian  and  profane  writers  agree 
in  this  admission.  The  great  Founder  of  our  faith  professedly 
wrought  miracles  in  confirmation  of  his  message,  and  gave  the 
same  power  to  his  apostles.  They  all  underwent  severe  sufier- 
jng,  and  moat  of  them  died  in  testimony  of  their  belief  of  the 
truths  and  facte  they  delivered.     Theae  facts,  and  the  trutia 
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founded  on  them,  tte  apostles  and  first  Christians  et.ArJtced 
in  spite  of  the  opposing  influences  of  the  religious  syHtema  in 
which  they  had  been  trained.  The  character  and  history  of 
the  Founder  of  the  Faith  -were  foretold  many  hundreds  of 
years  before  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  He  taught  the  purest 
morality.  He  him'elf  gave  many  predictions,  and  these  pre- 
dictions were  fulfilled  His  doctnneM  changed  the  oliaracter 
of  those  who  rei'ei\  pd  them,  softened  and  ciyilized  ancient  na- 
tions, and  have  heeu  e-^ny^here  among  the  mightiest  influen- 
ces in  the  histoiy  of  the  human  race  They  claim  to  he  from 
God,  support  their  claim  by  innumeiaHe  evidences,  and  we 
must  either  admit  them  to  he  from  God,  or  ascribe  them  to  a 
Bpirit  of  most  miraculous  and  benevolent  imposition.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  he  who  iei.PivP3  them  has  m  himself  additional 
evidence  of  their  oiigin  and  holiness,  and  can  say  from  expe- 
rience, "I  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given 
us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  Him  that  is  true. 
We  are  in  him,  even  in  his  Son  Jeans  Christ,  This  is  the  true 
God  and  eternal  life,"  1  John  v.  20.  _ 

These  facta  are  not  abstruse,  but  accessible  to  all,  and  in- 
telligihle  to  the  feeblest.  For  the  candid  inquirer,  any  one 
department  of  this  evidence  will  often  prove  sufficient:  no 
other  religious  system  being  founded  on  miracles  and  pro- 
phecy, or  esMbiting  such  hoHnesa  and  love.  The  whole  evi- 
denae  combined  is  overwhelmingly  conclusive. 

213.  And  yet  there  is,  in  relation  to  these  evidences,  much 
unbelief  both  among  inquirers  and  professed  Chris-    Evidenen 
tians.     Among  inquirers  there  is  unbelief,  for  want    ^^^  "„ 
of  candor  and  teachableness :  a  fact  which  is  itself     ™ 
an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  in  har-    eami'id' 
mony  with  the  general  dealings  of  God.    In  common    '■'i'""'- 
life,  levity,  or  prejudice,  or  carelessness  will  often  ^ead  men 
astray,  and  even  make  them  incapable  of  ascertaining  what  is 
really  wise  and  true.     And  Scripture  has  expressly  declared 
that  those  who  will  not  love  truth  shall  not  understand  it.    So 
deeply  ii<?  Grotius  feel  this  consideration,  that  he  regarded 
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the  evidence  of  Chriatianity  as  itself  an  ev:  Jenoe  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  gospel,  being  divinely  adapted  to  test  men's  cha- 
racter and  hearts. 

Da  Verit,  ii.  g  19.  See.  also.  Dan.  lii.  lOt  lea.  xxix.  13,  Ut  Matt. 
m.23;  ii.25;  liii.  11. 12:  Johiiiii.l9:  lCor.ii.14:  2Cor.iv.4- 
2  Tim.  iii.  13. 

Among  professed  OkrisUans,  too,  there  is  want  of  confidenrti 
Andtha       '"  '^^  fullness  of  the  OhristiaD  evidence,  and  con- 
Saifan.      ^eiuent  want  of  inquiry.   Baxter  has  acknowledged 
that  while  in  liis  younger  days  he  was  exercised 
chiefly  about  his  own  sincerity,  in  later  life  he  waa  tried  with 
donhtB  about  the  truth  of  Scripture.     Further  inquiry,  how- 
ever, removed  them.     The  evidence  which  he  found  most  con- 
clusive waa  the  internal ;  such  as  sprang  from  the  witness  of 
tho  Spirit  of  God  with  his  own.     "  The  spirit  of  prophecy," 
Bays  he,  "was  the  first  witness;  the  spirit  of  miraculous  power 
the  secondr  and  now,"  he  adds,  "we  have  the  spirit 
of  renovation  and  holiness. "    "  Let  Christians,  there- 
fore," he  concludes,  "tell  their . doubts,  and  investigate  the 
evidence  of  Divine  truth,  for  there  is  ample  provision  for  the 
removal  of  them  all." 

Moat  of  the  doubts  which  good  men  feel  may  be  thus  dis- 
pelled. Others,  chiefly  speculative,  may  in  some  cases  remain, 
and  are  not  to  be  dispelled  by  the  best  proofe.  Even  for 
these,  however,  there  is  a  cure.  Philosophy  cannot  solve 
them ;  but  prayer  and  healthy  exercise  in  departments  of 
Christian  life  to  which  doubting  does  not  extend  can;  or, 
failing  to  solve  them,  these  remedies  will  teach  us  to  think 
less  of  their  importance,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  stronger 
light.  Ours  is  a  complex  nature,  .xnd  the  morbid  excitability 
of  one  part  of  oitr  frame  may  oft'in  be  cured  by  the  increased 
activity  of  another.  An  irritable  faith  is  a  symptom  of  defi- 
cient action  elsewhere,  and  is  best  cured  by  a  more  constant 
attention  to  practical  duty.  Difficulties  which  no  inquiry  can 
remove  will  often  melt  away  amidst  the  warmth  and  vigor 
proluced  by  active  liie.' 
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CHAPTER    III. 


PECULIAHITIES  C^F  THE  BIBLE  A8  A  EEVELATIOH  FEOM  GOD. 

"A  man's  love  of  Scripture  at  the  beeinning  of  a  religious  course,  i» 
«uch  as  makee  ihe  praise,  wMeh  older  CEriBtians  give  to  the  Bible,  seem 
eiaggerated  •-  but  aftar  twecty  or  thirty  years  of  a  religious  life,  such 
praSe  always  sounds  itiadaquate.  Its  glories  seem  so  jnuch  more  lull 
ihan  they  seemed  at  first." — Dr.  Akhoi]>. 

"To  seek  Divinity  in  PhilosophT  is  to  seek  the  livmg  among  the 
dead :  bo  to  seek  Philosophy  in  Divinity  is  to  seek  the  dead  among  the 
living." — Bacob,  Advancement  of  Zeominff. 

"  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  bnt  one  scheme  of  religion. 

Neither  part  can  be  undsrstood  without  the  other They  are  IJkH 

the  rolls  on  which  they  were  anciently  written.  .  ,  .  .  It  ia  but  one 
subject  from  beginning  to  end;  bnt  the  view  which  we  obtainof  it 
grows  clearer  and  clearer  as  we  unwind  the  roll  that  contains  it.'  — 


Seo.  1. — A  Eevelation  of  God,  and  of  Human  Natuee. 

214.  There  are  varioua  aapecte  in  which  Scripture  may  he 
regarded.  The  raost  important  is  that  which  represents  it  as 
a  revelation  of  God  and  man :  of  God  in  relation  to  man,  of 
man  in  relation  to  God :  and  of  both  in  relation  to  the  work 
and  office  of  our  Lord. 

215.  Scripture  is  a  revelation  of  God,  of  his  character  and 
■will.     That  wiU  is  indeed  written  on  the  works  of  sorLptarfi,« 
hie  hands,  and  more  clearly  on  the  coMtitution  of  ^'|^™  j 
man:  but  in  the  Bible  alone  is  the  transcript  com-  of  man, 
plete,  and  there  alone  is  it  preserved  from  decay. 

216.  Or  with  ecjual  accuracy,  the  whole  may  be  described 
as  the  exhibition  of  human  nature,  in  individuals  and  in  na- 
tions under  every  form  of  development;  holy,  tempted,  fallen, 
degenerate,  redeemed,  believing,  rejecting  the  faith,  str.ugghng, 
victorious,  and  complete'  The  Bible  begins  with  man  m  the 
garden  of  Eden,  his  Maker  as  his  friend;  and  after  a  wondrous 
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t  iga  n    n  thfl  «am    fell     sli  p  tl  o    h 
n  1 1  ddise  bit    n  heiveo    the  vh  le 


1  k  by  tbe      ca  oat  o; 


h  story  t  exl  1  1: 
no  long  on  ea  th 
of  his  io  f  ted  V 
euftenng  of  tbe  Son  of  Goil 

217  Mo  e  generally  st  U  tbe  B  ble  may  be  dese  ibed  as 
As  e-  tbe  g  eat  storehouse  of  f  ts  lud  lut  ea  and_of_^I 
"p  n  uaf  pir  tugl  truth  It  gives  a  thent  c  nfo  mition  on 
""''  tbe  h  story  of  the  wo  Id    from  tbe  remoteit  t  mes 

on  ■w  b  oh  ill  buiQ  n  wr  t  nga  are  silent  or  filled  vitb  f  bles 
tbe  oc  IS  on  and  named  ate  conseq  ences  of  tbe  first  s  n  tl  a 
or  g  n  of  at  ona  and  of  divers  tj  of  lang  age  We  th  t  aoo 
tbe  progress,  and  mark  tbe  uniformity  of  those  principles  on 
which  men  have  been  governed  from  the  beginning,  all  bearing 
their  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  holiness  of  God,  and  tbe 
mercy  of  the  Divine  administration.  We  trace  tbe  progress 
and  development  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion ;  the  first,  dio3m.Jn._every  possible  divei'sity  of  position, 
and  tbe  second,  influencing  all  tbe  Divine  procedure,  perfected 
in  Christ,  and  exhibited  in  the  gospel.  In  a  word,  we  find 
all  the  great  questions  (whether  of  fact  or  duty),  which  have 
occupied  tbe  attention  of  the  wisest  men,  settled  by  authority 
and  on  principles  which  neither  need  nor  admit  of  appeal. 
We  have  given  to  us  the  decisions  of  tbe  infinitely  wise  God 
as  the  ground  of  our  opinions  and  practices,  and  his  promise 
aa  tbe  foundation  of  our  hope. 

218.  In  no  part  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  are  these  queationa 
inappropriate  i — 

What  does  it  teach  concerning  man?  or  concern- 
ing God  ?  or  concerning  the  grand  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion? or  concerning  the  restoration  of  human  nature  to  ita 
primeval  dignity  and  blessedness? 


(eailitig 


—Tee  Bible  a  Bbvelation  op  Spieituai, 
Eeligious  TaUTH. 


219.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  of  the  Bible  be  kept  in 
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„jiii^^_God  in  relation  to  man,  and  man  in  relation  gpp|pi,|„„ 
to  God,  and  Go^^nd  man  in  relation  to  the  work  '„7,|?'/™, 
and  office  ofvoni^ord,— one  peculiarity  of  Scripture  ^;^"„^ 
(as  to  its  fulrfeJand  brevity),  will  be  explained.     ^    |^^™- 

It  gives  tlie^  bistory  of  tbe  world,  as  "God's 
world,"  and  ak^estined  to  become  tie  kingdom  of  bis  Son. 
It  tells  ^of  iy^igin,  that  we  may  know  by  wbat  God  baa 
done,  tbeT^t^nce'ilue  to  bim :  what  is  his  j-ower  wbose  law 
this  book  ba2Vvealed  :  wbose  creatures  we  are,  tbat  we  may 
distinguish  biffi  from  the  idola  of  the  heathen,  who  are  either 
imaginary  B^^^i  or  parts  of  his  creation. 

All  the-^^^uent  narrative  of  the  Bible,  seems  written  on 
the  same  ^i&>le.  It  ia  an  inspired  history  of  religion  (of 
man  ^relation  to  Cfod).  and  of  other  things,  as  it  ia  affecWd 
by  theVNJdolatrous  nations  are  introduced,  not  as  independ- 
ently import,  but_a_3.influencing  the  church,. or  aa  influenced 
b^i:t :  and  t^  narrative  and  prophecy  continue  from  the 
first  transgreMon,  through  the  whole  interval  of  man's  misery 
and  guilt,  to  a  period,  spoken  of  in  a  great  diversity  of  exprea- 
rions  and  under  both  economies,- when  the  "God  of  heaven 
s:iall  set  up  a  kingdom  that  shall  never  be  destroyed." 

That  these  historical  disclosures  supply  ample  materials  for 
inquiry,  and  (had  the  narrative  been  false),  for  refutation,  and 
that,  as  they  have  never  been  refuted,  their  antiquity  and 
extent  are  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture is  obvious  :•  but  it  ia  the  principle  of  selection,  and  the 
olear  scope  of  the  whole  which  are  now  noticed.  TcLJiPUYQ^ 
lsligioJia_teutkJS-deajiyLthe_an!^r:s_deaigi».  Whatever  is 
revealed  must  be  studied  with  this  fact  in  view,  andjab^tever 
iajdfebildj^Lte-  F^?:rded_a^  ,iiot^esse»M.  t9-.*Jie.acyompU^- 

220.  Lat  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  God  as  holy  in 
relation  to  a  man  as  a  idniier,  and  God  and  man  in  a^™J|^ 
relation  to  Christ  as  tbe  Eedeemer,  who  form  the  m'^oIj.  " 

•See  thane  remwks  iUnstratod  ia  Bishop  Butlar'a  Analogy,  2d  Part. 
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great  theme  of  Scripture ;  and  that  what  is  told  as  haa  refeir- 
eiioe  to  the  relation  of  such  Beinga. 

Take,  for  eiaraple,  the  history  of  tha  first  sin.  Tlie  ohject  of  th» 
narrative  of  the  fall  is  clearly  moral.  It  shows  the  progress  of  temp- 
tation, and  directs  onr  thoughts  to  the  Saviour.  We  mark  the  convic- 
tion of  duty,  the  contemplation  of  the  pleasure  which  sin  may  produce, 
the  consequent  ohtuseness  of  conscience,  and  the  hope  that  desire  may 
be  indulged  and  yet  punishment  he  averted;  desire  becoming  intenaer, 
passion  Btfongef,  conscionoo  feebler,  tiU  at  length  the  will  consents  and 
the  act  is  done.  Such  is  all  transgreseion.  The  'moral  lesson  of  the  fall 
is  thus  complete,  though  much  is  concealed. 

Subaequant  portions  of  Scripture  are  written  on  this  same  principle. 
In  the  history  of  Cain,  and  in  the  rapid  progress  of  wickedness,  wa 
notice  the  oonaeqnencea  of  sin,  and  from  the  Deluge  learn  how  deeply 
man  had  fallen.  And  yet  each  espression  of  God's  displeasure  is  so 
tempered  with  mercy,  as  to  prepare  us  for  the  double  truth,  that  God 
had  provided  a  Redeemer  to  restore  us  to  Divine  favor,  and  a  Sanctifier 
to  renew  us  to  holiness,  and  that  man  needed  them  both.  Hence  it  is, 
tht^t  amidst  all  this  wioiednesa,  facts  aie  recorded  which  hold  ont  the 
prospect  of  recovery,  and  even  foreshadow  the  means  of  securing  it. 
In  Abel  and  Seth,  and  Enoch  andNoah.  we  find  faith  in  tha  Divine 
promise,  and  consequent  holiness.  They  "  called  upon  tha  name  of  the 
Lord."  Tliey  "offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice"  than  their  ungodly 
neighbors,  expressive  at  once  of  their  obligation  and  thair  guilt;  they 
"  walked  with  God." 

Aa  tha  world  was  repeopled,  human  sinfulness  is  seen  in  other  forms. 
Men  are  scattered  over  the  earth,  and  ultimately  the  plan  of  the  Divine 
procedure  is  changed.  A  particular  family  is  made  the  depository  of  tha 
Divine  will,  audits  history  is  given.  Of  that  family,  the  son  of  the  promise 
is  chosen ;  and  of  his  sons,  not  the  elder  and  favorite,  but  the  younger. 
Tlie  history  of  his  descendants  is  then  given  with  a  double  reference, 
first  to  their  own  faith  and  obedience,  and  then  to  the  coming  of  tha 
Messiah.  There  is  both  an  ultimate  and  an  immediate  purpose,  and 
both  are  moral.  The  imiitutet  of  this  people  illustrate  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross,  and  we  have,  moreover,  the  record  of  their  sint,  for  our 
warning,  and  of  their  refptnlanee,  for  our  imitation  and  encouragement. 

Concerning  all  tKese  narratives,  much  might  have  been  told 

■  Aiiwiitten    US,  which  is  withheld.     DiiEcul ties  might  have  been 

cipie.'*^""'  solved ;  important  physical,  or  historical,  or  ethical 
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qnestioBs  might  have  been  answered.     But  we  have  to  seek 
lihe  solution  of  these  q^uestions  elsewhere. 

Of  Aeayria,  for  example,  we  read  in  a  single  passage  of  tha  book  of 
Genesis  (God.  x.  11,  12),  but  not  again  for  1500  years,  till  the  time  of 
Menahem  (2  Kings  xv.  19) ;  and  of  Egypt  we  have  no  mention,  between 
the  days  of  Moses  and  those  of  Solomon.  The  early  history  of  botli 
nations  is  exceedingly  obscure,  perhaps  impanetrably  bo.  Bat  tlia 
knowledge  is  essential  neither  to  our  salvation  nor  to  the  history  of  tin 
church,  and  it  ia 


In  the  prophetic  Scriptures  this  peculiarity  is  equally  obvi- 
ous. They  are  all  either  intensely  moral,  or  evan- 
gelical, or  both.  It  mi^ht  have  been  otherwise, 
without  injury  to  prophecy  as  an  outwaid  evidence  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  gifts  of  prediction  and  of  moral  teaching,  might 
have  been  disjoined :  but  in  fact  they  are  not.  What  might 
have  ministered  to  the  gratification  ol  natural  curiosity  only, 
is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  practical  holiness.  The  prophet  is 
the  teacher,  and  the  history  of  the  future, {which  prophecy  is), 
becomes  like  the  history  of  the  past, 'the  handmaid  of  evan- 
geHcal  truth  and  of  spiritual  improvement. 

So  is  it  in  all  that  is  I'evealed  in  relation  to  Ohrist.  We  read 
of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  but  it  is  with  a  constant 
reference  to  "us  men,  and  to  our  salvation."  If  he 
is  set  forth  as  the  Light  of  the  world,  it  is  to  guide  us  into  the 
way  of  peace ;  if,  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  it  is  that  he  ma,y  redeem 
us  by  his  blood  ;  if,  as  entering  into  heaven,  it  is  as  our  pro- 
pitiation and  iatercesEor.  We  call  him  justly  the  "Son  of 
God;"  he  loved  to  call  himself  as  his  apostles  never  called  him, 
and  with  a  peculiar  reference  to  hjs  sympathy  and  work,  the 

Scripture,  then,  is  the  revelation  of  religious  truth,  and  of 
truth  adapted  to  our  nature  as  fallen  and  guilty.  We  use  it 
rightly,  therefore,  only  as  it  ministers  to  our  holiness  and  con- 
solation. It  might  have  revealed  other  truth,  or  the  truth  it 
does  reveal  may  be  regarded  by  us  only  as  sublime  and  glo- 
rious. But  this  is  not  God's  puTOoae.  He  has  gi^ien  it  for  our 
13 
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inatiuction,  our  conviction,  oar  rectification  (or  correction),  a.nd 
our  estab'ialiment  in  rightcousneaa.  All  knowledge  may  ba 
useful,  but  this  knowledge  ia  necessary,  "Let  it  not  go,  keep 
it,  for  it  ia  thy  Hfe,"  Prov.  iv.  13. 

221.  Two  practical  rules  are  suggeated  by  these  remarks. 
First.  "We  must  not  expect  to  learn  anything  froni  Scripture, 
except  what  it.  is,  in  a  religioua  point  of  view,  important  for  ua 
to  know.  Some  seek  "the  dead  among  the  living,"  (ae  Lord 
Bacon  phrased  it),  and  look  into  the  Bible  for  natural  philoso- 
phy and  human  science ;  others  inquire  in  it  for  the  "secret 
things"  which  "belong  only  to  God;"  and  both  are  rebuked hy 
the  very  character  and  design  of  the  Bible.     It  is  the  record 

ring   tenth,  or  of  truth  in  its  religioua 
,  and  of  nothing  besidea :    its  hiatories 

being  brief  or  full,  as  brevity  or  fulness  may  best  secure  these 

ends, 

222.  Secondly,  It  becomea  the  Chriatian  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  every  truth  whjch  Scripture  reveala.  He  muafc 
believe, and  apply  the  whole.  _  To  reject  truth  is  wrong:  to 
deny  morality  ia  wrong;  and  it  ia  equally  wrong  to  disjoin 
them.  It  is  only  as  virtue  is  moulded  on  truth  that  it  becomea 
genuine  and  complete. 

223.  But  though  the  Bible  is  not  a  revelation  of  science,  it 
Boriptnrs  ^^^  '^^  expected  to  be  free  from  error,  and  to  con- 
not  moon-  if\xa  under  reaerved  and  simple  laneuaee,  much 
eoienoe.  conccaled  wisdom,  and  turns  of  expression  which 
harmonize  with  natural  facta,  known  perfectly  to  God,  but 
not  known  to  those  for  whom  at  first  the  revelation  was 


This  expectation  is  just;  and  in  both  reapecta,  the  Bible 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  iJie  sacred  books  of  heathen 
nations. 

224,  All  ancient  systems  of  religion,  and  all  eminent  phi- 
Anctent  and  lo^ophers  of  antiquity,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
Bjriptiird  maintaiiied  notions  on  science  no  leaa  absurd  than 
ni^^  their  theology. 
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lu  Greek  and  Latin  philosopiy,  the  teavens  were  a  Bolid  vault  over 
tho  earth  »  a  sphere  studded  with  stars,  as  Aristotle  called  them.  Tha 
eagee  of  Egypt  held  that  the  world  was  formed  by  the  motion  of  air 
and  the  upward  coursB  of  flame:  Plato ,  that  it  was  an  intelligent  being; 
Empedocles  held  that  there  were  two  suns;  ZeucippuB,  that  the  stars 
were  kindled  hj  their  motions,  and  that  they  nourished  the  Biin  by 
their  firea. 

All  Eaatei-n  nations  belieTed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  exercised  pow- 
arfnl  inflnence  over  human  affairs,  often  of  a  disastrous''  kind,  and  that 
all  nature  was  composed  of  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water: 
BohstanceB  certainly  not  elementary. 

In  the  Hindoo  philosophy,  the  globe  is  represented  aa  fiat  and  trian- 
gular, compoBfld  of  seven  stories ;  the  whole  mass  being  sustained  upon 
.th?  heads  of  elephants,  who,  when  they  shaie  themselves,  cause  earth- 
quakes. Mohammed  taught  that  the  mountains  were  created  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  moving,  and  to  hold  it  as  by  anchors  and  chains.  The 
"  Fathers  of  the  church"  themselves  teach  doctrines  scarcely  less  ah- 
eurd.  "  The  rotundity  of  the  earth  is  a  theory,"  says  Lactautius,  "  which 
no  one  is  ignorant  enough  to  believe." 

How  instructive,  that  wliile  every  ancient  system  of  idolatry 
may  be  overthrown  by  its  false  pbyaics,  not  one  of  tlie  forty 
writers  of  the  Bible,  most  of  whom  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
cne  or  otber  of  the  nations  who  held  these  views,  has  written 
a  ^mgle  Ime  that  favms  them.  This  silence  is  consolatory, 
and  fuinibhes  a  stiikmg   confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their 


225  The  exactness  of  Scripture  st-atements,  and  its  agree- 
ment w  ith  modern  discovery,  is  also  remarliahle. 

The  Scriptures,  for  example,  speak  of  the  earth  as  a  </lobe,  and  an 
tn^nded  vpon  nothing,  laa.  xl.  22:  Job  isvi.  7-10;  Frov.  viii.  27. 
In  treating  of  its  age,  they  distinguisn  between  the  creation  of  unor- 
ganized matter,  and  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Gen.  i,  1,  2.  T>.£y 
give  to  man  a  very  recent  origin,  and  their  accuracy  in  this  respect  u 
attested  by  the  ascertained  state  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  by  the 
raonumente  of  antiquity.  They  describe  the  heavens  as  boundlea) 
space,  not  as  a  solid  sphere ;  and  light  as  an  element  independent  of 
the  sun,  and  as  anterior  to  it,  anticipating  the  generally  received  theory 


'  Firmamentum,  ir^ifso/nt. 


''Ma'njis',  "ill-starred." 
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of  modBTii  inquirers.  When  they  speak  of  air,  tJiey  say  that  God  jaw 
it  wdghl,  as  Galilee  proved ;  and  of  the  seas,  that  ia  gave  them  their 
•measnTi;  a  proportion  of  land  and  eea,  euch  as  now  obtains,  being 
essential  to  the  health  and  safety  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
The  waters  above  "the  expanse"  have  an  importance  attached  to  them 
in  Scripture  which  modem  seienoe  alone  can  appreciate ;  many  millions 
of  iflos  being  raised  from  the  surface  of  England  alone,  by  evaporation, 
revery  day,    (See  WheweH's  " Bridgewater  Treatise.") 

When  they  speak  of  the  human  race  they  give  it  one  origin,  and  of 
hnmari  language  they  indicate  original  identity  and  subsequent  division, 
not  into  endless  diyersLtieB  of  dialect  snch  as  now  eiiet,  but  rather  inlfl 
two  or  three  primeval  tongues ;  faets  which,  though  long  queationed, 
ethnography  and  philosophy  have  confirmed,  Gen.  li.  1;  i.  32. 

When  they  arrest  the  comae  of  the  sun,  that  is,  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, they  stay  the  moon,  too :  a  precaution  which  conld  not  have  been 
supposed  necessary  but  on  the  supposition  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
e^tii.  When  they  speak  of  the  stars,  instead  of  supposing  a  thousand, 
'as  ancient  astronomers  did  {Hipparchus  says  1022,  Ptolemy,  1026),  they 
declare  that  they  are  innumerable ;  a  declaration  which  modern  tele- 
scopes discover  to  be  not  even  a  figure  of  speech.  "God,"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  after  surveying  the  groups  of  -stais  and  nebulce  in  the 
heavens,  "hasscatteted  them  like  dust  through  the  immensity  of  space." 
And  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  their  hosts,  it  is  as  dependent,  mar 
terial,  obedient  things,  lea.  xl.  26, 27. 

226.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  added,  Scripture  spea^ 
in  relation  to  physical  facte  in  the  language  of  com- 
mon life,  and  sometimea  that  language  is  not  strictly 
accurate;  as  in  Job  xxsviii.  6;  is.  6:  Paa.  civ.  3;  Prov.  iii.  20. 
And  the  reason  is  plain.  '  If  strictly  philosophical  language 
had  been  employed,  Scripture  must  have  been  less  intelligible; 
and  besides,  such  language  describing  natural  facts,  not  as  they 
appear,  but  as  they  really  are,  would  have  made  all  such  facts 
matters  of  revelation.  It  must  have  excited  doubts  among 
the  ignorant,  and  prejudice  (from  the  necessary  incompleteness 
of  Scripture  teaching  on  such  questions,)  among  the  phili>- 
Bophic ;  destroying,  among  all,  the  unity  of  impression  which 
the  Bible  seeks  to  produce.  The  Bible  would  have  become,  in 
that  caae,  a  Divine,  though  incomplete,  hand-book  of  science : 


Apparent 
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an  arrangement  as  little  conducive  k>  the  cultivation  of  a 
truly  philoaoplilcal  spirit  as  to  the  interests  of  religion  itself. 

227.  Nor  less  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  has 
noticed  abstract  questions,  or  great  principles  of  g^riptutai 
ethical  science.  The  laws  of  our  moral  nature  are  ^[,3  with 
evidently  known  to  the  author  of  Scripture,  but  expetience. 
they  are  cot  formally  announced.  They  are  rather  involved 
by  implication  in  the  truths  or  precepts  which  are  revealed. 

Independent  investigation  long  ago  discovered  that  the  ieart 
of- man  takes  much  of  ite  complexion  from  his  thoughts,  ^^^^^^.^^ 
and  that  what  interests  the  mind  influences  the  char- 
acter.    In  harmony  with  this  law  ia  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
that  habitual  and  believing  attention  to  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity ia  the  great  instrument  of  bringing  the  mind  into  holy 


:  1 


"How  can  man  regulate  his  belief ?"  is  a  question  which 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men.  "By.  attemj- 
ingto  evidence,  H.ud  then  by  contemplating  truth."  is  the  reply 
of  philosophy.  And  Scripture  is  in  direct  harmony  with  her 
iecision.  Faith  and  affection  are  both  influenced,  not  by  ana- 
lyang  them,  or  by  violently  attempting  to  strengthen  or  purify 
bhem,  but  by  examining  truth  and  holding  communion  with 
the  objects  that  deserve  and  claim  our  love.  The  Bible  bids 
us  consider  and  give  heed,  assuring,  us  that  earnest,  humble 
consideration  will  end  in  faith,  andXaM_be_fQllo\¥:e_d.^Jloly 
fl.nd  appropriate  feeling. 

Men  believe  by  "giving  heeS"  to  trutli,  Aofe  viii,  d,  8 :  Seb.  ii.  l:'- 
Pfov.  iv.  1-4 ;  ii.  1-9 :  Mark  iv.  2i,  25 ;  Acta  xvii.  11, 12.  Thair  im- 
.fenitence  is  a  coaaequencfl  of  their  neglect,  and  their  neglaot.  of  a  wrong 
state  of  heart,  2  Thesa.  ii.  11,  12:  Macjc  viii.  18;  John  iii.  19,  20;  v. 
38  39;  2Cor.iv.  3.4:  Hoa.iv.  10.  Holy  affection  is  influenced  by  atten- 
tion and  faith,  Gal.  V.  6:  2  Cor.v.ll:  Heb.si.7:  1  John  iv.  lfj-18; 
Eom,  vi.  6 ;  Col.  i,  32,  23:  Joah.  iiii.  6. 
13» 
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a  gradual 


Scripture  embodies  theae  lawa  and  acta  upon  tliem ;  adding, 
lioweyer,  tke  significant  fact,  that  where  holiness  and  salvation 
follow  in  the  train  of  attention  and  thoughtfulueaa,  this  result 

J]lg^fJfeDiYine_^iirit 

Attention  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  Aofs  ivL  1*:  Zech.  sii.  10.  Faith 
which  foUowa  attention,  is  his  gift,  Acta  i.  44  (see  si.  17,  18) ;  li.  21. 

The  clearer  underatanding  of  tnifJi.  which  foUowa  the  believing  stady 
of  It,  is  hia  gift,  Isa.  ilii.  1 :  Paa.  ozii.  13;  Luke  xiiv  45-  1  Cor  ii 
14:  2'Coc.  iii.l6:  Eph.  i.  17,18. 

The  holy  feeUng  that  followa  an  attentive  and  believing  study  Sf 
truth,  ie  hia  gift,  Ez.  xixvi.  21:  2  Theea,  ii.  13 :  2  Pet.  i.  2,  3 :  Gal.  v.  22, 

Sec.  3.— The  Bible  a  Geadual  asd  Proqeessivb 
Eevblatjon. 

228.  Another  peculiarity  of  Scripture  is,  tliat  it  h 
and  progressive  revelation. 

229.  The  truths  and  purpose 'Of  God  arc  .„  ^^^^^^,^^  ,„. 
In  what  capable  of  progress ;  but  not  the  revelation  of  those 
■™^«-  truths.  In  nature,  the  rising  sun  scatters  the  mists 
of  the  morning,  and  brings  out  into  light  first  one  prominence 
and  then  another,  till  every  hill  and  valley  is  clothed  in  splen- 
dor-  The  landariape  was  t?iere  before,  bi^t  it,  Wfl:''_:i!±_a:-i?.n. 
So  in  revelation,  the  progress  is  not  in  the  truth,  but  in  the 
clearness  and  impreaaiveness  with  which  Scripture  reveals  it. 

230.  In  the  beginning,  for  example,  God  taught  the  unity 
In  ois  rsre-  '^^  ^^^  nature  ;  while  the  truth  that  there  ia  a  plu- 
i^dTeH^''  rahty  in  the  Godhead  was  taught  but  indistinctly. 
Ij  Spirit.  Several  expressions  in  the  earliest  books  imply  it, 
and  are  evidently  calculated  to  suggest  it.'  In  the  later  proph- 

'  Sncli  expressions,  for  example,  as,  let  us  make  man  in  onr  image 
(see  Gen.  i.  26;  iii.  22);  and  the  viae  of  the  plural  noun,  to  indicate  tha 
true  God,  with  a  lingular  verb,  Gen.  i.  1 ;  Psa.  Iviii.  11  (Hab.) :  Prov. 
ii.  10  (Heb.),  and  several  hundred  times. 

The  oapressions  in  Humb.  vi,  22-27,  compared  with  the  New  Tasta- 
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eta,  the  truth  comes  out  with  greater  distinctness ;'  and  in  the 
'Hew  Testament  it  is  fully  revealed.  In  tke  same  way,  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  recognised  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  with  iccreasing  clearnesa  ss  we  approach  the  times  of  the 
gospel.  It  IS  in  the  New  alone,  however,  that  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  his  personality  and  work.* 


s  ofSh 


231.  This  gradual  disclosure  of  the  Divine  will  ii  yet  more 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  our  Lord.  The  first 
promise  (Gen.  iii,  15)  contained  a  prophetic  decl  ra 
tion  of  mercy,  aad  foretold  his  coming  anl  wo  k  tho  £;h  n 
mysterious  terms.  The  first  recorded  act  of  ac  eptal  le  vor 
ehip  (Gen.  iv.  4 :  Heb.  si.  4)  was  a  type  expre  g  by  an 
action  the  faith  of  the  offerer  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
prediction.  There  was  to  be  triumph  thr  gh  b  ifer  ng  and 
there  was  to  be  the  substitution  of  the  nno  ent  for  the 
guUty. 

These  promises  and  types  were  multipl  ei  w  th  the  lap  e 
of  time.  In  the  person  or  worship' of  Enoch  oi  p  „  ^ 
Koah,^  of  Melchisiedek,'  and  of  Job,'  there  vas  mu  h  ""    ''■ 


ment  benedictios,  Isa.  vi.  3,  8;  slviii.  16:  Jer.  iiiii.  5,  6,  are  very 
temarfeabla. 

Tha  "angel  of  the  Lord"  probably  refers  in  moat  passages  to  the 
M^BJah,  aa  the  Jewish  writera  generfdly  maintain,  regarding  him  as  an 
object  of  Divine  worship.  See  Gen.  xvi.  7  and  13,  where  the  inoommii- 
nioable  name  of  Jehovah  ia  given  to  him:  see,  alao.  Gen.  sxii.  11-18; 
isji.  11-13;  iiiii.  28-30:  Hoa.  xii.  4.5:  Gen.  ilviii.  15,16:  Ei.  iii. 
2-15;  sis.  19,  20;  51.  1;  "iii.  20,  21,  compared  with  Acta  vii.  33: 
Joah.  V.  13-15 ;  vi.  2 :  Jndg.  liii.  3-23 :  laa.  Ixiii.  8,  9 :  Mai.  iii.  1. 

■lea.  ii.  6:  Mic.  v.  2:  Zech.  xih,  7. 

'Gen,  i.  2;  vi.  3:  Paa.  li.  11,  12:  Isa.  slviii.  16;  lii,  1;  Ezek.  iii. 
24,27 

'  Jude  14. 

'IPet.  iii.  20:  Gen.  viii.  20. 
Heb.  V.  6. 
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that  was  typical  and  predictive :  still  more  ia  tiie  history  of 
Abraham'  and  his  immediate  descendants.     - 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  other  typical  acts  or  per- 
BOM,  and  places  and  things,  were  instituted,  anJ 
the  design  of  the  institution  was  most  distinctly  ex- 
plained."    Prophecies,  also,  became  more  clear  and  frequent." 

Between  the  days  of  Samuel  and  Malachi — a  period  of  more 

tlian  six  hundred  years,  a  succession  of  prophets  fip- 

pear,  who  gradually  set  forth  the  person  and  work 

of  the  Messiah:  tliey  foretell,  too,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 

and  the  general  prevalence  of  the  truth,* — points  on  which 

the  earlier  revelation  is  silent. 

In  the  extent  of  their  predictions,  the  prophets  have  not 
gone  beyond  the  first  promise  which  was  intended  to  give 
hope  of  complete  redemption ;  but  in  their  clearness,  in  the 
detailed  aocouut  they  give  of  what  redemption  involved,  and 
what  it  cost,  the  difference  is  mofet  marked ;  while  in  the  same 
qualities  the  Gospels  ha\e  gone  at  least  is  fai  bejond  the 
prophets  as  the  prophets  have  g  ne  beyond  the  law 

232  It  is  notcedlle  too  thit  the  predictions  of  the  old 
iTaoii  ij  economy  and  its  piictical  doctiines  go  hand  in 
doctroaa.  \^^^^  i^g  reveUtion  spieids  on  each  point 
The  li^ht  that  illuminates  the  living  spring  or  the  harvest 
field  of  tiuth  shows  with  equal  clearness  the  path  thit  lead' 
to  them  The  law  gives  Divme  pr^ce^t  with  more  fuUnes!' 
than  previous  dispensations,  and  the  prophets  go  b>-\  nd  the 
liv.,  occupying  a  piiddle  place  between  it  and  the  gospil 
frhey  insist  more  fully  on  the  piinciples  of  peisonal  hohnes? 
ks  distinguished  from  rational  and  ceremrma!  puritj,  and 
iheir  ^auLtion^  hive  less  leference  to  temporal  piomisea 
rThe  prcLepta  of  the  law  are  m  the  Iv/t  stem  and  brief  ita 
pfndltie&  denounced  with  unmitigated  seventy      In  the  pio- 

'Gen  III  3    xivi  4    ilix  10  etc 


•Num'i 


1  15    Actfl  111  22  ri 


L  liii      1x1  11     Zesh 
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pTieta  tte  wtole  is  presented  in  colors  Bofter  and  more  at- 
tractive; hues  from  some  distant  glory,  itself  concealed,  haTe 
fallen  upon  tieir  ejoomy  features  and  illumined  them  into  its 
own  likeneag.  The  law  had  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  I,ord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  strength;"  and 
the  eztent  of  this  command  nothing  could  exceed.  The 
prophets,  however,  expound  and  enforce,  and  animate  it  with 
a  new  spirit,  and.  direct  its  application  to  greater  holiness. 
The  rule  of  life  thus  becomes  in  their  hands  increasingly 
luminous  and  practical. 

233.  The  Psalms,  again,  are  a  great  instrument  of  piety,  and 
are  so  far  additions  to  the  institutes  of  legal  worship,  which 
contain  no  specific  provisinn  for  devotion. 

234.  If  the  reader  will  compare  tlie  precepts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch on  repentance  with  thtse  of  the  prophets  on 

the  same  duty,'  or  the  statements  of  hoth  on  the 
relation  between  the  Jews,  or  of  the  world  generally,  and  Him 
who  came  to  enlighten  the  Gentilea  as  well  as  his  people 
Israel,''  or  will  mark  the  increasing  spirituality  and  clearness 
of  the  whole  horizon  of  spiritual  truth  as  the  dawn  of  the 
gospel  day  drew  on,  he  wiU  not  fail  to  understand  the  con- 
sistency and  progressive  development  of  revelation.  In  both 
he  will  see  evidence  of  the  presence  of  that  God  who  (as 
Butler  expressed  it)  "  appears  deliberate  in  all  his  operations," 
and  who  accomplishes  his  ends  by  slow  and  successive  stages, 
whether  they  refer  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  move- 
ments of  Providence,  or  the  more  formal  disclosures  of  his 
will. 

235.  This  peculiarity  ol  Scripture  maiea  it  important  that 
i  parts  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  j^  (g^^'a 
"  I  which  the  Spirit  revealed  them.     A  J'^'j^^^^* 

rrangement  of    sacred  history,  The  tflugemeot. 
■Dent.  sxi.  1-6;    Ezek.  iviii.:    Isa.  Ivii.  15,  1£  :   Paa.il.S-S;   U. 
16,  17. 

>•  lea.  Ixvi.  21. 

•  See  especially  Jer.  iixi.  31-3i. 


the  order  i 
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Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  is  essential  to  the  complete  expla- 
nation of  the  several  parts ;  nor  is  it  less  so  to  a  clear  and 
consistent  view  of  the  progressive  unveihng  of  the  Divine 
charEictei:  and  plans.' 

236.  It  deserves  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  even  when  we 
On  other  ^i^^  not  contemplating  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
grounda.  iixi'ih.,  the  study  of  Scripture  chronologically  is 
often  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of  trutii. 

Compare,  for  example,  Paul's  first  two  Epistles  with  the  last.  1  and 
2  ThesB.  with  1  and  2  Tim.,  as  they  lie  side  by  aide  in  the  English  ver- 
eion;  and  we  shall  see  what  changes  several  years  of  labor  had  pro- 
duced in  the  apostle's  feelings,  and  in  the  state  of  the  ohiaroh. 

Touching  as  is  the  enumeration  of  the  apoatle'a  sufferings,  given  in 
ii.  Cor.  11,  chronological  arrangement  reminds  na  that  that  chapter 
Euppliea  comparatively  little  of  the  evidence  we  have  of  liis  sinceritj'. 
It  was  written  before  hia  imprisoment  in  Judea  and  at  Eome.  Two 
yeafa  of  imprisonment,  shipwreck,  another  imprisonment,  and  finally, 
martyrdom,  are  to  he  added  to  the  accounL 

Voltaire  ridicules  the  force  of  the  language  in  which  are  predicted 
(as  he  thinks)  the  fortunes  of  a  people  whose  narrow  strip  of  country 
did  not  exceed  200  miles  in  length.  ChronDlogical  arrangement  would 
have  made  his  remark  the  more  striking,  hat  it  might  also  have  sug- 
gested the  solution  of  the  difBculty.  The  prophecy  grows  most  confi- 
dent and  comprehensive  when  the  nation  is  all  hnt  annihilated.  Is  it 
likely,  therefore,  to  have  had  its  origin  in  national  vanity,  or  to  have 
ita  accompUahment  in  national  revival  and  success? 

237.  Sometimes  this  gradual  development  of  the  Divine 
Vanousrfia-  Will  is  spoken  of  as  successive  dispensations: — the 
penaations,  ^^anji,,^  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Gospel : 
Dispensation  meaning  the  way  in  which  God  deals  with  men, 
or  (in  this  connection)  the  truth  revealed,  the  ordinances  and 
subsequent  conduct  which,  are  enjoined. 

The  Adamic  dispensation  continued  only  during  man's 
innocency.  The  Patkiaechal  lasted  more  than  2500  years, 
rind  the  history  of  it  is  given  in  Gen.  iii. — Exod.  sx.     It  ia 
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BO  called  froni  the  fact,  that  the  heads  of  families  were  tlia 
governors  and  teachers  of  men — (Patriarchs),  such  as  Adam, 
Scth,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  before  the  flood,  and  Job,  Melohizedelf, 
Abraham,  and  hie  immediate  deacendajits  after  it.  They  were 
the  depositaries  of  the  Divine  'will,  the  guardians  of  prophecy, 
and  some  of  thorn  furnished  in  their  history  types  of  our 
Lord.  There  were,  during  this  period,  but  few  predictions, 
though  there  are  distinct  intimations  of  preparation  for  the  - 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  as  in  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals,  in  reference  to  sacrifice,  Gen.  yiii.  20,  in 
sacrifice  itself,  and  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  G«n.  xv.  20. 
In  the  Patriarchal  dispensation,  too,  may  be  traced  many  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  Mosaic. 

The  covenant  made  with  the  Jews  through  Moses — the  Mo- 
saic dispensation — lasted  for  about  1,500  years,  and  abounda 
with  typical  persons,  places,  and  things.  The  Jewish  people 
were  in  truth  a  type,  both  in  their  institutions  and  history. 


See  lav.  i 


:vi.  21 ; 


ill;  I 


.,  Hab.,  and  1  Cor.  10. 


The  Gospel  dispensation,  the  great  principles  of  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  previous  economies,  is  founded  on  the  facts 
given  in  the  Oospels,  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord.  In  the 
Acts  we  see  truth  in  action,  both  among  individual  believers 
and  in  the  church ;  in  the  UpUUes,  the  doctrines  founded  on 
these  facts  are  developed  and  enforced;  and  in  the  Revelation 
we  have  in  prophetic  visions,  the  history  of  truth  in  its  strug- 
gles with  error,  and  of  the  church  tUl  the  end  of  time. 

238.  These  hooks  constitute  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
and  with  them,  the  development  of  evangelical  truth  uevoiop- 
(so  far  as  the  present  state  is  concerned),  ends.  Stii'sai'fp- 
There  may  be  passages  in  the  Bible,  whose  full  "'^^" 
meaning  is  not  yet  discovered,  and  which  are  perhaps  "  re- 
Eerved,"  as  Boyle  expressed  it,  "to  quell  some  future  heresy, 
or  resolve  some  yet  unformed  doubt,  or  confound  some  error 
that  hath  not  yet  a  name,"  or  prove  by  fresh  prophetic  evi- 
dence that  it  came  from  God.     Scripture,  moreover,  is  like 
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the  deep  sea;  beautifully  clear,  but  immeaBuraHy  profound. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  definable  limit  to  o«r  insight  into  its 
e  to  look  for  no  further  lat    n    n 

developments  of  Soriptu      d    t   n    the 


But 
are  we  to  regard  8 
additions  of  men. 
Examples  of  the 

Ths  dei 


of  this  truth  itisntn  s^yti 
multiply.  Popery  is  the  standing  Uust  t  n  It 
end'/in'  pleads  for  the  development  of  truth  t  f  S  p- 
ecriptare.    ^^^g_  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^  church.     The  bl      d  f  the 

dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  example,  is  sa  d  n  ts  the  y 
to  be  the  natural  germ  of  saint  worship.     Chr  t  s  p  e 

in  the  supper  is,  in  the  same  way,  the  germ  of  tha  adoration 
of  the  host,  and  the  salutation  of  the  angel,  of  the  deification 
of  the  virgin.  But  all  this  is  abuse.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment of  truth  in  Scriptwre-,  is  one  thing.  An  accretion  which 
overlays  the  trnth,  is  another;  and  it  is  for  the  former  only  we 
contend. 

Sec.  4. — The  TJkity  op  the  Bible. 

239.  Nor  less  instructive  is  the  unity  of  the  sacred  volume. 
It  has  the  first  requisite  of  a  great  book — a  single  purpose, 
and  that  purpose  kept  in  view  throughout  every  page. 

240.  This  unity  is  not  owing  (it  will  be  observed)  to  the 
circumstance,  that  the  volume  is  the  work  of  one 

■  author,  or  of  one  age.  As  many  as  forty  different 
writers  (including  the  authors  of  smaller  portions,) 
composed  it  The  style  is  now  histoiy  now  song  now  argu- 
ments or  dialogue  now  biography,  oi  pioj.heey  or  letters. 
Deeper  than  these  causes  of  diversity  and.  suffic  ently  strong 
to  oounteia  t  their  inflience,  must  be  the  seciet  of  this  mar- 
vellous humony  It  i«  found,  in  fact  in  the  suferhuman 
care  of  One  who  is  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom  The  entire 
building  which  was  4,000  years  in  temng  is  lymmetriofl! 
throughout,  and  must  have  had  a  Divine  f  nlei  who  first 
1  then  sujierintended  the  whole. 


Kot  of  style. 
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241.  Loo]:  again,  for  example,  at  the  uniformly  mc 
j,ose  of  the  volume.     It  is  the  story  of  haman  beings  ^^ 
ill  relation  to  God :  first  of  man,  ag  man :  then  of  morfli  pur- 
familieai  then  of  a  nation;  then  of  the  wider  society 

of  the  church.  In  all  other  professed  reYolaliions,  the  writers 
dwell  at  length  on  the  origin  of  the  universe  {aa  in  the  ehaa- 
tras  of  the  Hindoos),  or  on  the  physical, theory  of  another  lit'e 
(as  in  the  pretended  revelations  of  Mohammed),  or  on  topics  . 
which  cannot  even  be  imagined,  to  be  of  any  practical  impor- 
tance (as  in  the  fables  of  the  Talmud,  the  legends  of  the 
Rominh  church,  and  the  visions  of  Swedenborg).  All  that  the 
Bibi.-?  teach(!8,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  God  as  connected 
with  man,  singly  or  socially,  or  to  man  as  connected  with 
God:  and  is  moral  and  practical.  It  contains  no  Cosmogony, 
no  mythology,  no  metaphysics,  no  marvels  which  are  not 
moral :  no  ideal  which  is  not  also  a  reality.  In  its  histories, 
biographies,  prophecies  and  psalmody,  it  has  but  one  aim,  to 
knit  together  the  broken  relations  between  God  and  man,  and 
between  man  and  man — ^to  redeem  a^d  sanctify  our  race. 

242.  If  we  look  at  the  doctrines  which  were  believed  and 
taught,  we  find  a  unity  no  less  remarkable.  Under  __,_,__ 
every  dispensation,  the  great  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity have  been  recognized  by  all  holy  h 
"  subjectively  "  regarded,  has  ever  been  faith  and  obedjencgt 
And  as  a  system  of  truth  ("  objective  religion'^i  it  has  never 
changed.  From  the  earliest  times  we  find  a  belief  in  the 
unity  of  God;  in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  all  things 
by  Divine  power ;  in  a  general  and  particular  providence ;  in 
a  Divine  law,  fixing  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong ;  in 
the  fall  and  corruption  of  man ;  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
through  vicarious  suffering ;  in  the  obligation  and  efficacy  of 
prayer;  indirect  Divine  influence ;  inhuman  responsibility; 
and  in  the  necessity  of  practical  holiness.  oftheiaw 

The  Law,  as  given  by  Moaes,  abounds  In  ceremony,  '^  S°hH-'' 
and  was  evidently  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum-  maanatiu-a. 
atances  of  one  people.    The  Gospel  has  but  few  ceremoaiea, 
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remarlcable  for  their  simplicity,  and  tlie  wli  It  ^  of  uni- 
versal application.  But  though  at  first  siijht  ir  dissimilir. 
the  two  systems  are  essentially  one.  They  pres''rit  the  "fame 
views  of  God  and  of  man,  auggest  or  plainly  teich  the  same 
truths,  and  are  adapted  to  escite  the  same  feelmga 

One  example  more :  we  have  in  Scripture  several  successive 
portraits  of  human  nature ;  one  taken  before  the  deluge,  an- 
other soon  after  it :  one  probably  800  years  later,  and-  pre- 
Eerved  in  the  book  of  Job;  another  500  years  later  still,  by 
David ;  a  fifth,  500  years  later,  by  Jeremiah ;  and  a  sixth,  500 
years  later  Btill,  by  Paul,  Let  the  reader  compare  these  pic- 
tures with  one  another  and  with  experience,  and  he  will  feel 
that  each  description  had  really  the  same  origin,  and  thai  the 
inspired  writers  had  one  purpos& — the  elevation  of  our  nature 
by  humiliation,  and  penitence  and  faith. 

Gen.  vi.  5 ;  viii.  31 ;  Job  3v.  16 ;  Psa.  siv.  2,  3 :  Bom.  i.  19 ;  iii. 

243.  This   unity  comprehends    doctrines   entirely  beyond 

human  knowledge.  The  Bible  reveals  everywhere 
trines  be-  the  same  God,  holy,  wise,  and  good :  it  speaks  of 
man  know  his  designs  in  governing  the  world,  and  of  the  final 

issue  of  the  present  struggle  between  good  and  evil.' 
It  treats  of  human  nature  and  of  true  happiness  j'  analyzes 
with  matchless  sirill  the  secret  motives  of  human  action,  and 
points  out  the.  grand  source  of  human  misery :  subjects  which 
have  engaged  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest  men,  whose  views 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  vagueness  and  variety  as  are  those 
of  the  Bible  for  their  consistency  and  clearness. 

244.  Two  remarks  are  suggested  by  these  facts — 

First.  The  Bible  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  series  of  dis- 
tinct rnvftlfttiona,  b"t  ^  op6  ft"d  indivisible.  Doctrines  which 
are  clearly  revealed  in  the  M"ew  Test-ament  depend  for  many. 
of  thgir  evidg.nces,  and  yet  more  for  .thgir Ijllustrationg ,_Qa  j,!ie_ 
Old.     The  one  dispensation  is  the  completion  of  the  other. 
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The  first  is  the  type,  or  earthly  figure ;  the  seccad,  the  hea- 
venly reality.  The  nature  of  the  "good  things  to  come"  may 
be  gathered  from  "  the  shadow,"  as  well  aa  from  the  tliinga 
themselves.  The  ancient  record,  moreover,  has  laany  his- 
torical and  precious  associations.  It  foatered  in  the  ^ncieat 
churcli  the  same  graces  aa  are  required  now.  It  exlibit?, 
(holy  men  struggling  with  our  temptations.     Above  al!,  it 


must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  history  of  individuals  and 
of  nations,  as  of  the  race,  there  is  a  time  when  the  delivery 
of  truth,  in  forms  as  elementary  and,  comparatively,  rude  as 
those  found  in  the  Old  Testameat,  seems  to  he  essential  to 
the  spiritual  training  of  cbaiacfcer.  To  thia  day,  it  is  known 
that  some  of  the  narratives  and  practice  of  the  old  economy 
give  to  heathen  nations  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Divine  holiness, 
and  of  human  duty,  than  even  the  more  full  disclosures  of 
the  new. 

245.  Secondly.  Hence  an  important  test  of  truth,  and  of 
the  relative  value  of  truth.  If  it  be  said,  for  example,  that 
the  sacrifice  and  priesthood  of  Christ  are  not  revealed  in  the 
Gospel,  or  are  subordinate  truths,  we  look  to  the  law,  or  to 
earlier  dispensations;  and  if  it  be  maintained  that  in  the 
Gospel  tbere  is  no  priesthood  or  sacrifice,  we  have  then  in  the 
law  a  series  of  shadowy  observances,  without  reference  or 
meaning.  The  blood,  the  altar,  the  holy  place,  the  propitia^ 
tory  interceasion,  are  all  types  of  nothing,  and  the  previous 
economy  is  robbed  of  its  significance.  If  it  had  significance, 
but  is  now  abolished,  the  substitution  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
place  implies  a  change  in  the  very  principles  of  the  Divine 
government.  Under  that  dispensation,  law  was  inexorable; 
now  it  is  yielding  and  remiss.  Then  repentance  <xhne  was 
powerless  to  save,  now  it  is  mighty  and  efficacious.  At  first, 
man  was  pardoned  through  an  atonement,  at  least,  by  prero- 
gative. As  it  ie,  the  mystery  is  solved.  Kevelatiou  is  a  con- 
sistent whole.  The  doctrines  of  the  later  manifestation 
unfold  their  meaning,  and  instruct  with  increased  impressive- 
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nesB  and  Qonsistency,  when  studied  amidst  thi 
earlier. 


J  patterns  of  the 


Sec.  5. — Nor  a  Revelation  of  Systematic  Thuth  oa  of 
Specific  Rules. 


245.  Another  of  the  peculiaritiea  of  Scripture,  no  less  strid- 


ing than  those  named,  is  the 
the  truths  revealed      Th 
trine,  nor  are  the       p 
tian  life:  an  omis  tl 

most  false  religion    (th    i 
description  of  the     f  th 
directions  are  giv 
points  of  religious 

247.  This  pecul  ty  is  b  th  t  1 
Thi^feotna.  ^^  01^  T  tam  t  th  li 
*ti™'uva"''  ^^  later)  is  pur  1     h  to     il 


all  systematic  fonn  i] 
mi     d    f  Oh     t       d 
th    I  t        {  th    Ch 
m    k   1  th    ho  k     f 

d  Si     t        i  pi  )  tl 


ft       U  t 


d  th 


d    th 


spires 


ex  1 


Iv  th      gh 


p    t  (    d         h 
M    al  t    th  tr  _ 
t_       d  th 


five  is  fragmentary      d  co  G  d  hid  b 

cation  with  man  fo   m      th        000  y        h  f      h   g 
law."    What  he  h  1  1  d       h      h  1  d   t  t 

be  fully  gathered  f    m  th  d      Th         y    bj    t      d    d 

of  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible,  seems  to  be  not  so  much 
the  disclosure  of  truth,  as  the  embodiment  of  truth  already 


th 


The  New  Testament,  again,  was  written  for  those  who  had 
received  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  had  embraced 
it,  It  can  hardly  be  expected,  therefore,  to  contain  regular 
elementary  instruction,  or  an  enumeration  of  articles  of  faith. 
When  the  Epistles  were  written,  the  churches  had  been  formed 
nnder  Divine  teaching  and  on  a  Divine  model;  while  the  Gfos- 
pela  are  clearly  historical,  and  rather  imply  or  suggest  religious 
truth,  than  systematically  reveal  it. 

248.  Religion  is  objective,' or  subjective;  a  system  of  holy 
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doctrine,  oi.-of  a  tive  holy  p  no  plea  Tlie  first  is  Howimth 
truth,  and  the  sprond  la  p  pty  In  &  mtiue  h  th  s""™*^- 
are  revealed ;  but  it  is  r^ther  m  the  form  of  examples  or  of 
incidental  illustrations  than  oi  a}atemitio  teafhm^ 

Let  U8  notice,  for  psimj-le  how  fie  Bile  sj.eak9  of  the 
character  of  God  is  a  mo  al  ^oremoi  ail  of  man  n  atr»ed 
both  aa  sinful  and  as  hoi}  roar"''  ^^ 

3y  the  character  of  God  is  meant  his  power,  hia  wiadnm  his  holi 
nesB ;  and  by  his  moral  government,  his  enpeiintendence  of  the  concerna 
of  the  nnivorBfl  on  fixed  and  holy  principles. 

Everywhere,  thionghout  the  Bible,  hia  perfections  are  reiealel  but 
they  are  revealed  in  his  worhi.  They  are  never  defined  or  mi^ntiunpd 
even,  -withont  reference  to  some  practical  end. 

When  Abraham,  through  Sarah's  impatience  or  unbelief  bid  tiken 
Hagar,  hoping  to  see  an  early  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise  Tehovab 
rebufeed  him,  and  for  the  first  time  spoke  of  himself  as  the  Almighty 
God,"  Gen.  xvii.  1.  When  Israel  eiclaimed,  "  My  way  is  hid  fron  the 
Lord,"  the  answer  vtes  given,  "liast  thou  not  known  .  thit  the 
everlasting  God  fainteth  not,  neithei  in  weary;  there  is  no  se  rch  ng 
of  his  uaderatanding,"  Isa.  si.  28, 

Conaideringhis  government,  we  find  its  principles  omhodii'd  in  facts  or 
in  practical  precepla.  eiclnsively.  His  dispensations  are  unchangeable 
!ike  himself.  In  every  nation  and  age,  he  that  worketh  righteousness 
is  approved.  He  judges  according  to  every  man's  work.'  He  controls 
what  seems  most  accidental.''  He  brings  about  his  ends  by  means 
apparently  trifling  or  contradictory.'  He  makes  eves'  the  wicked  tha 
instruments  of  his  will.^  He  forgives,  and  is  ready  to  forgive."  Ha 
Itears  and  answers  prayer,'  He  marks  the  motives  of  men,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lot's  wife,  and  of  Joaah,!  He  cbastiaes  those  whom  he  most 
loves,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,   of  David,   and   of  Heiekiah.''    Ha 


•  Dent,  ; 


17:    2  Chron.xis.  Y; 

Eor 

11: 

1  Pet,  i,  17, 

:viii.  7-13^  Acts  xvi.  25 

I. 

1.3,  15,16:  Judges  vii 

i.  13 

-15. 

i.  2;  Acteii,  S3, 

24:  2  Chron.  vii,  14, 

.  xjxiii.  12,  13:  Gen.  i: 

dv. 

12. 

:.  26;  2  Kings  liii.  9. 
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:  2  ChKI 

Eph.  1 
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prsBerveth  the  lights 
doBolate.' 

Man  is  set  before  ue 
lyze  ami  dascribe  oar 
antediluvians  -^  envy 


1   tliat  tmsteth  in  Him  shall  ba 


.  lights  equally  iQEtructive.  If  fre  would  ana- 
fulness,  we  may  find  scoffing  i.ifidelitr  in  tha 
the  htothren  of  Joseph,  and  in  Oain;'  malice 
Saul;''  slander  in  Doeg  and  Zibs;"  contempt  for  Divine  teaching  in 
Korai  and  Ahab;'  covetonsneas  in  Aclian  and  Balaam,  in  Gehazi,  and 
Judas ;(  ambition  in  Abimelech  and  the  sons  of  21ebed6e;''  pride  in 
Hezekiah  and  Nebuchadnezzar.' 

To  set  forth  the  inconsistenciss  of  human  nature,  it  shows  ns,  in 
Ahitbophel,  the  friend  and  the  traitor  ;i  in  Joab,  the  brave  aoldier  and 
feitfafnl  servant,""  yet  "a  doer  of  evil,"  and  one  vho  opposed  God's 
appointment  and  sided  with  Adonijah  ;'  in  Jehoram,  a  destroyer  of  the 
images  of  Baal,  who  yet  cleaved  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  ;>»  in  Herod, 
reverence  for  John,  and  a  spirit  of  hardened  disobedience;"  in  Agrippa, 
belief  of  tha  prophets,  and  a  rejection  of  the  gospel ;"  in  many  of  the 
chief  rulers,  a  faith  in  Christ,  combined  with  a  readiness  to  join  in  the 
sentence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  that  he  was  "  guilty  of  death,"? 

We  see  the  power  of  self-deceit  in  David  and  Balaam  fl  of  pr^vdice, 
in  Kaajiian,  in  Nicodemua,  in  the  people  of  Athens  and  of  Ephasus;' 
of  hahii,  in  Ahah,  who  humbled  himself  before  Elijah,  and  yet  re- 
turned to  his  idols  ;■  and  in  Felii;,  of  whom  wa  read  that  ha  trembled 
once,  though  we  never  read  that  he  trembled  again.' 

The  danger  of  ungodly  connections  is  seen  in  the  antediluvians  and 
Esau,  who  married  with  those  who  were  under  the  curse  of  God;"  in 
Jehoshapbat's  connection  with  Ahab  (throngh  Athaliah);" 
Ahab's  connection  with  Jezebel ;'  of  worldly  prosperity  in  Be* 
iJ  and  Uaziah." 


•lSam.xviL37:Phil.iv.l2,18. 

»  Jnde  U,  15. 

.Gen.iv.5;  wivii.  11. 

'  1  Sam.  xviii.  28,  29. 

.  1  Sam.  xxii.  9 ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1. 

'  Numb.  svi.  3;  1  Kings,  \ 

«  Josh.  vi.  19,  etc. 

»  Jud.ix.  1-6:  Mark  X.  35 

1  2  Kings  IS.  13:  Dan.  iv.  30. 

iPaa.lv.  13:  2  Sam.  jvi.  1 

*  2  Sam.  xii,  28 ;  sxiv.  3. 

I  2  Sam.  iii.  27-39. 

."  3  Kings  iii.  1-3. 

"  Mark  vi.  16-20. 

»  Acts  xxvi,  27,  28. 

p  John  iii.  42:  Matt,  sxvi 

^  3  Sara.  Iii.  5-7:  Numb,  iiiii. 

r2King3V,  11,  12:  John  iii.;  Acts  xvii.  18 ;  xix.  28. 

•  1  Kings  xxi.  27;  ixii.  6 

<  Acta  niv. 

-Gen.vi.  1-3;  xivl.  34. 

.  Feh.  liii,  25,  26. 

-■  2  Kings  viii,  18-26. 

.  1  Kings  III. 

r  2  Chron.  sii.  1. 

»  2  Chrou.  ixvi.  la. 
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Ifw8  seek  for  the  esMbitiona  of  Christian  Bxeelldioe.  again,  we  Lav 
it  not  defined,  but  illustrated :  faith  in  Abra^iain  f  patience'  in  Job 
meekness  in  Moses;'  decision  in  JoEbua;''  patriotism  in  Hebemiah 
friendship  in  Jonathan/  In  Hannah,  we  have  a  pattern  to  mothers 
in  Samuel,  and  Josiah,  and  Timothy,  to  children  ;'•  in  Joseph,  and 
Daniel,  to  young  men;:  {j,  Baraillai,  to  the  aged;J  in  Eliezer,  to  ser- 
Tanfe;i  in  David,  to  those  under  authority;'  in  our  Divine  Lord,  to  all 
of  every  age  and  in  every  condition,  whether  of  duty  or  of  suffering. 

To  make  the  truth  taught  in  these  examples  (except  in  the  last)  com- 
plete, we  must  trace  the  evidence  of  their  weakness.  They  failed  in 
the  very  parts  of  their  character  which  were  strongest.  Abraham 
through  fear,"  Job  through  impatience,"  Moses  through  irritability  ard 
presumption." 

If  we  attempt,  again,  io  ascertain  from  Scripture  what  Paley  haa 
called  the  "devotional  virtues"  of  religion,  veneration  towards  God,  a 
habitual  sense  of  his  providence,  faith  in  his  wisdom  and  dealings^  a 
disposition  to  resort  on  all  occasions  to  his  mercy  for  help  and  pardon, 
we  shall  find  them  rather  illnstratcd  tjian  defined,  embodied,  tliat  is. 
in  character  and  example,  and  not  in  propositions  iP  the  whole  adapted 
with  admirable  skill,  and  by  the  very  form  they  aasume,to  our  wants. 
It  is  tliia  presence  in  Scripture  of  men  like  ourselves,  that 
brings  it  tome  to  our  business  and  bosoms.  There  is  felt  to  bo 
something  Human  in  it,  as  well  as  Divine.  It  meets  us  at  every 
turn.  SeJM.Mwe.Ipok,..^atjthas_a,gCLwer^w^^ 
.eye  of  a  good  portrait,  is  fixed  uEpn  us,  tumwhere  we  vfM^ 
See  Miller's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  128. 


■  Deut.  X 


■  Job.  i. 


!>  Paley  has  some  admirable  remarks,  applying  those  principhs  i(i 
the  character  (given  in  Scripture)  of  our  lord.  "  Evidences,"  p.  231. 
Religious  Tract  Sooiety's  ad. 

1  Besides  answering  this  moral  purpose,  it  is  wotthy  of  remark  ti.at 
the  style  of  Scripture,  consisting  of.  figures  and  i^^ecifio  examples,  ,rf 
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a  essential  quality  in  a  vokmf  designed  for  all 


249.  -What  a 
artpturo      countries  and  for  every  age  I     If  articles  of  faith, 
litiaptedto    °^  minute  rules  of  prailice  tad  been  given,  they 
ttieT"""       ni'^st  have  been  retained  for  ever,  and  with  them 

the  iieresies  and  errors  which,  they  were  intended  to 
condemn.  Either  they  must  have  been  very  general,  and 
therefore  useless  for  their  avowed  purpose,  or  they  must  have 
been  so  minute  aa  not  to  be  practicable  in  all  countries,  and 
comprehensible  by  all  Oiristiana.  The  Koran,  for  esample, 
places  the  utmost  importance  on  the  offering  of  prayer  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset:  a  rule  which  proves  that  the  religion  of  the 
false  prophet  was  never  designed  for  Greenland  or  Labrador, 
■where  for  several  montba  the  sun  never  sets.  A  summary  of 
doctrine,  too,  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  matured  Christian, 
might  be  nearly  aU  mysterious  to  the  converted  Hottentot. 

250.  And  even  if  such  a  summary  could  have  been  made 
Comparison  generally  intelligible,  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of 
SonimMr-  Christians  would  have  been  disastrous.  They  woula 
'""'•  have  stored  their  mehlory  with  the  very  words  of 
the  Creed,  without  searching  the  rest  of  Scripture.  .  Jhera 
would  have  been  no  room  for  thoiight,jin_i'AJl  for  jnxyj^j 

_afid,no_^,citemMt_ofj^_feelmgsqrjm£iw 
The  creed  being,  not  tiat  from  which  the  faith  is  to  be  learned, 
but  the  faith  itself,  would  be  regarded  with  indolent  and  use- 
less veneration.  It  is  only  when  our  energies  are  roused  and 
uur  attention  awake,  when  we  are  acquiring  or  correcting,  or 
improving  our  knowledge,  that  knowledge  makes  the  requisite 
impression  upon  ua.  Gtod  has  not  made  Scripture  like  a  gar-j 
iJen,  "  where  the  fruits  are  ripe  and  the  flowers  bloom,  and  all 
things  are  fully  exposed  to  view ;  but  like  a  field,  where  wJ 
have  the  ground  and  seeds  of  all  precious  things,  but  wherJ 
nothing  can  be  brought  to  maturity  witliout  our  industry ;  "^ 

"singnlar  terms,'  is  the  kind  of  diction  least  impaired  by  traaelation.' 
See  Whfttelay's  Khet!,  part.  iii.  chap,  ii,  ^  3. 

■Morp'e  Mystery  of  GodlinoBB. 
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Ror  tlien,  without  tlie  dews  of  heavenly  grace.  "I  find  in  the 
Bible,"  says  Cecil,  "a  grand  pecuHarity,  that  seems  to  say  to 
all  who  attempt  to  systematize  it,  I  am  not  of  your  mind  .... 
I  stand  alone.  The  great  and  the  wise  shali  never  eshausfc 
my  treasures :  by  figures  and  parables  I  will  come  down  to  the 
feelings  and  undei  standings  ot  the  ignorant.  Leave  me  as  I 
am,  but  study  me  mceaaantly  " 

251.  Even  good  men,  too,  have  undue  preferences.  If  all 
truth  of  the  same  order  were  placed  together  in  ^^^.^^ 
Scripture,  men  would  read  most  what  they  most  and  duties 
loved,  to  the  neglect  of  what  may  be  as  important 
though  less  welcome.  But  as  truth  is  scattered  throughout 
the  Bible,  we  learn  to  think  of  doctrine  in  connection  with 
duty,  and  of  duty  in  connection  with  the  principles  by  which 
it  is  enforced. 

252.  These  facts  rebute  the  Bystem  of  the  Eomish  church: 
ahe  condemns  the  study  of  the  Bible,  fostering  KotTheoi* 
man's  aversion  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  ^'^^J^ 
his  indolent  acquiescence  in  what  is  r.e.ady  prepared  stadied, 

to  his  hand :  a  propensity  against  which  the  very  structure  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  seems  designed  to  guard. 

They  suggest,  too,  a  lesson  to  those  who  regard  the  Bible  aa 
influential  only  when  made  a  treasury  of  intellectual  truth. 
Systematic  Divinity,  founded  upon  the  Bible,  is  perhaps  the 
last  perfection  of  knowledge,  but  not  necessarily  of  character. 
A  man  may  be  drawn  to  the  sacred  page  by  its  pictures  of 
Divine  goodness,  and  may  love  it  with  a  return  of  affection 
for  all  its  mercy,  or  of  hope  for  its  promises,  or  may  feed  his 
soul  with  its  provisions,  or  direct  his  life  by  its  counsel,  and 
yet  do  nothing  to  systematize  its  doctrines,  or  at  all  under- 
stand the  technical  phrases  of  theological  truth.  .IMsiife-Oi. 
„dfiXOJion,^wi^itO^M5d:edgment_of  Jlroyidggsg,  ^ndJmlfet--, 
tioa  of_  Cl;rist,iH .the. chief  thing J  combined  with  systematic 
thinking,  it  makes  a  man  profoundly  holy  and  profoundly 
wise  ;  hut  without  the  systematic  thinking  there  may  be  both 
holiness  a.iid  wisdom. 
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253.  Tliey  suggest  a  third  lesson.  Systematic  eatecHetical 
Scripturo  *''8atises  on  doctrip.e  are  of  use,  chiefly  in  defining 
thetooiifor  or  preserving  unity  of  faith;  but  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  instruments  of  religious  training,  or 
as  the  etore-housea  of  effective  knowledge.  They  address  the 
intellect  only,  and  that,  too,  in  logical  forms,  without  narrative, 
or  example,  or  feeling,  or  power.  They  contain  no  patterns  of 
holiness ;  no  touches  of  nature.  Use  thorn,  therefore,  in  -their 
right  place;  but  remember  that  the  Divine  instrument  of 
man's  improvement  is  that  hook  which  abounds  in  examples 
of  tenderness,  of  pity,  of  remonstrance;  which  gives  forth  tones 
and  loots,  and  words,  at  once  human  and  Divine,  ever  the 
same,  and  yet  ever  new — the  Bible, 

[On  the  subjects  of  this  section,  see  "Errors  of  Eomanism 
traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature,"  and  "Essays  on 
Home  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Ohriatiaji  Religion,"  by  Arch- 
biahof  Whi.telj'.J 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


S   IJJTEEPEETATIOH  OP  SCEIPTtfEB. 


"  Man  can  weary  himaelf  in  any  SGOular  affair,  tut  diligently  to  eearoh 
tlieScriptureiB  tohim  tcdiouBaiidburdenBOme.  Few  covet  to  be  mighty 
in  the  SoriptiHafl,  tbongh  oonvinoed  thoir  graat  concern  ia  enveloped  in 
tliem." — LooKB,  Oommonplaee  Book,  Pref 

"The  generality  of  Sonptare  hath  such  a  contexture  and  coherence, 
one  part  with  another,  that  small  insight  into  it  will  be  gained  by  read- 
ing It  confusedly.     Therefore,  read  the  whole  in  order." — Db.  Fkaeois 


"  The  tropica!  sensfl  is  no  other  than  the  _;Jjiirofiwo  sense.  As  we  say 
in  language  derived  from  the  Qract,  that  a  trope  is  turned  from  its  lit- 
eral or  grammatical  flense,  bo  we  say  in  language  derived  from  the  Latin, 
ihatafyvTe  is  then  uEed,  because  m  such  cases  the  meaning  of  the  word 
assumes  a  new  form.  The  same  opposition,  therefore,  which  is  espresaed 
by  the  terms  literal  sense  and  figurative  sense,  is  expressed  also  by  the 
terms  grammatical  sense  and  tropical  flense," — Maksh,  Lectures,  Part  iii. 

3  Study  of 


eelamlfy 


254.  The  importance  of  carefully  studying  the  Bible  with 
every  accessible  help  may  be  gathered  from  the  cir-  g 
cumstances  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  ^ 
sacred  books.  f, 

They  were  written  by  different  writers,  of  every  ^ 
degree   of   cultivation,   and   of    different   orders — 
priesta   aa    Ezra,   poets   as    Solomon,    prophets    us  d 
Isaiah,   warriors    aa    David,    herdsmen    as   Amos, 
statesmen  as  Daniel,  scholars  as  Moses  and  Paul,  fl 
"unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  as  Peter  and  John. 

The  first  author,  Moses,  lived  400  yeai-s  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,   and   900   before   the  most  ancient  sages  of  jj^,pgmi,j 
Greece  and  Asia,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Confucius ;  P'"oea. 
and  the  last,  John,  1,500  years  later  than  Moses, 

The  boots  were  written  in  different  places ;  in  the  centre 
of  Asia,  on  the  Hands  of  Arabia,  in  the  deserts  of  Judtea,  ia 
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the  porches  of  tlie  temple,  in  the  schoolK  of  the  prophete  at 
Bethel  and  Jericho,  in  the  palaces  of  Babylon,  on  the  idolatroua 
banks  of  Chehar,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  western  civilization ; 
the  allnaiona,  and  figures,  and  expressions,  being  taken  from 
<!nstoms,  sceneiy,  and  habits,  very  different  from  each  other, 
imd  from  those  of  modern  Europe. 

Some  of  the  writers,  as  Moses,  frame  laws;  others  sketch 
fl'ive  diffiir-  history,  as  Joshua ;  some  compose  psalms,  as  David; 
)mon,  Isaiah  writes  prophecies ; 
ts,  a  biography;  several  of  tbe  apoa- 
*«'■«■  ties,  letters. 

Whole  books,  and  parts  of  books,  refer  to  the  heathen,  aa 
in  Isaiah  and  Nakum ;  while  parts  are  addressed  to  the  Jews 
only:  one  Gospel  was  intended  for  Hebrew  converts  and 
another  for  Sentilea.  Tke  Epistles  to  the  Corintbiana  are  ' 
addressed  to  men  who  had  little  respect  for  authority,  and 
were  unwilling  to  be  bound,  except  by  the  fewest  possible 
ties.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  addressed  to  those  who 
wisbed  to  bring  their  con  verts -under  the  bondage  of  the  law. 
That  to  the  Romans  addresses  (yapart^  the  pbariaaically  self- 
righteoua;  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  nominal  and  careless 
professor. 

The  time,  the  place,  the  employment  and  previous  history, 
the  character  and  aim  of  the  various  writers,  and  even  the 
position  of  those  they  addressed,  all  need  to  be  considered; 
as  these  circumstances  must  have  exercised  an  influence,  if 
]iot  upon  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
yet  upon  the  language  itself, 

255.  The  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  Scripture  will 

yet  more  appear,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of 

nmt'  communicating  to  men,  and  in  human  language,  any 

reofionoY      ideas  of  religifius  or  spiritual  truth. 

Use  of  anal-       ^^^^  ^*'^''  ^^  *^^  language  which  men  employ  in 

^^adea™'  reference  to  spiritual  thbgs,  is  founded  on  analogy 

or  resemblance.     This  is  true  of  all  language  which 

apeaka  of  the  mind  or  of  its  acts;  and  especially  of  the  lan- 


siM.l'sHt^dy 
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giiage  of  early  timea.  In  the  infancy  of  races,  languajje  ia 
nearly  all  figure,  and  describes  even  coramon  facta  by  the  aid 
of  natural  sj  ml  ols  Tlie  very  word  b]  ii  t  nieana  in  its 
derivation  breath  The  ni  nd  I'f  saii  to  set  truth,  because 
the  act  of  the  mind  by  whuh  it  i?  peice  ved  bears  some 
jesemblance  to  the  act  of  the  eye  To  reflect  is  literally 
to  bend  or  throw  lack  and  so  to  lo  k  ro  md  our  thoughts. 
Attention  is  a  mental  exe  i,  se  auilo^ous  to  the  stretching 
of  the  eje  in  the  examination  of  some  oatwird  object.  It  ia 
the  necessitj  of  rain  a  atite  that  scaict,lv  any  fact  connected 
■with  the  mind  oi  with  spiritual  truth  can  be  described,  but 
in  language  borrowed  from  material  things  To  words  exclu- 
BivelT  Bpiritual  or  abstra^we  can  attach  no  definite  conception. 
257  And  God  is  pleased  to  condescend  to  our  necessity. 
He  leads  us  to  new  knowledge  by  means    f  ^h  t  is  . 

already  known      He  reveals  himaell  m  terms  pre- 
vio  I'ily  fom  1  ai      If  he  sj  eak  of  him-,elf  it  m  lit  be  in  words 
oiigmally  suggested  by  the  operations  of  the  senses.     If  he 
speak  of  heaven  it  is  a  figures  taken  fiom  the  scenes  of  the 

We  say  that  God  "condescends  to  our  necessity."  This  is 
true  :  but  it  might  be  said  with  as  much  truth,  that  God  having 
stamped  his  own  image  upon  natural  things,  employs  them  to 
describe  and  illustrate  himself.  "  The  visible  world  is  the  dial- 
plate  of  the  invisible."  Spiritual  thoughts  were  firat  embo; 
^d^^qjva^pr.^^eycibols;  and  those  symbols  are  now  employed 
to  give  ideas  of  spiritual  truth.  To  the  devout  man,  espe- 
cially, the  seen  and  the  unseen  world  are  so  closely  blended, 
that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  separate  them.  The  world  of  na- 
ture is  to  him  an  emblem,  and  a  witness  of  the  woi'ld  of  spirits. 
They  proceed  from  the  same  hand.     In  his  view, 

Earth 
Ts  but  the  sTiadow  of  heaven,  aiid. things  therein, 
Are  each  to  otJier  like.^. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  many  of  tha 
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figures  of  the  Bible  have  originated  in  aueli  a  hs-hii,  and  ar* 
the  ofl'aprii.g  of  exquisite  taste  and  devout  piety. 

Nor  is  it  only  fiom  the  nature  of  spiritual  truth,  or  from 
the  marvellous  connectioa  which  auhsiats  between  material 
and  apii-ituil  things  that  the  inspired  writers  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  figure  8 1  h  language  is  often  most  appropriate, 
because  of  its  impiossiveness  and  beauty.  It  coiiveya  ideas 
to  the  mind  with  moie  Mvidness  than  prosaic  description.  It 
charms  the  imagination,  while  instructing  the  judgment,  and 
it  impresses  the  memory,  by  iBteresting  the  heart. 

25S.  (1.)  Sometimes,  for  example,  common  things  are  asso- 
ciated in  Scripture  with  what  ia  spiritual. 

gestreli-  God   dwells  in   "light."     He   eels  up  his   "kingdom." 

*'  Haavan  ia  hia  "  throne."     The  Chriatjan's  faith  is  described 

in  the  same  order  of  terms.  He  "handles"  thewordof  life.  He  "seea" 
him  who  ia  invisible.   He  "comes"  to  Christ,  and  he  "leans"  upon  him. 

259.  (3.)  Sometimes  the  Bible,  borrowing  comparisons  from 
ourselves,  speaks  of  God  as  having  human  affections, 
and  performing  human  actions. 


Hands,  eyes,  and  feet  are  aaorihad  to  GTod;  and  the  meaning  if 
a  power  to  execute  all  such  aota,  aa  those  organs  ii 


that 


menteJ  in  efie^ng.  He isoafle^  "ffie^Pather,' 
aaS  supporter  of  man,  and  eepecially  because  he  ia  the  author  of  epir- 
itnal  life.  He  "  lifts  up  the  light  of  hia  countenance"  when  he  mani- 
fests his  presence  and  love  (Psa.  iv.  6),  and  "he  hides  his  face"  (Psa.  x. 
1)  when  these  blessings  are  withheld. 

InGen.  vi.6,itis8aid,  "It  repented  (he  Lord  that  he  had  made  man," 
i.e.,  he  bad  no  longer  pleasure  in  his  work,  ao  unplaaaing  and  unprofit- 
able had  man  become  by  ttanagreaaion. 

.   In  Gen.  xviii.  21,  he  aaya,  "  I  will  go  and  see,"  to  imply  that  be  should 
examine  the  doings  of  men  before  he  condemned  them. 

In  Jer.  vii.  IS,  he  aaya,  "  I  spalte  nnto  yon,  rising  up  early  and  speak- 
ing." to  imply  the  interest  he  felt  in  their  welfare,  and  the  care  be  had 
taken  to  instruct  tliem. 

In  Dan.  iv.  35,  it  is  said  "  he  doetb  fujiording  to  his  will,"  ».  e.,  not 
(aprioionsly,  bnt  independently  of  men,  and  so  aa  justly  to  require  our 
iantite  submission. 
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Tt  may  be  obeorved  generally,  that  though  there  is  Eome  analogy 
bitween  the  love  and  wisdom,  the  knowledge  and  boliiiese,  whioU  wa 
iworibe  to  God,  and  tbose  same  facnlties  in  men,  there  is  a  great  diEEar- 
ence  between  them.  The  facnltiea  in  God  are  infinitely  more  nohla, 
•hough  there  ia  enough  of  resemblance  in  the  eipressioca  of  each,  to 
Justify  the  appliimtion  of  the  same  terms. 

.  Two  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  this  ana- 
logical language,  are  important. 

260.  (1,)  The  figures  -which  are  used  in  speaking  of  spiritual 
truth  are  not  used,  as  in  common  description,  to  give  gnoh  temm 
'an  unnatural  greatness  or  dignity  to  the  objects  they  ageerata ' 
describe.     The  things  represented  have  much  more  '^'' 

of  reality  and  perfection  in  them.than  the  things  by  which  we 
■represent  them.  It  ia  so  in  all  such  language.  The  mind 
wdghs  arguments,  and  that  action  is  more  noble  than  the  me- 
chanical habit  from  which  the  expressioa  is  taken.  God  sees 
much  more  perfectly  tht^n  the  eye:  and  the  light  in  which  he 
dwells  ia  very  feebly  represented  by  the  material  element  to 
which  that  name  is  applied.  When, it  is  said  that  the  church 
is  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  earthly  relation  is  but  a  lower  form 
of  the  heavenly ;  in  the  same  way  as  earthly  kingdoms  and 
earthly  majesty  are  but  figures  and  faint  shadows  of  the  true. 
The  figurative  language,  then,  which  we  are  compelled  to  em- 
ploy when  speaking  of  spiritual  things,  is  much  within  the 
..truth,  and  neyer.beypndit. 

261.  (2.)  It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  employment  of  such 
language,  that  figurai " 
used  in  different  seasi 


If  God  is  said,  for  esamplo,  to  repent,  and  to  tarn  from  the  evil  which 
hehad  threatened  against  sinners,  and  in  other  places  it  is  said  that  God 
is  "not  aman.  that  he  should  lie:  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 
repent"  (Nnmb.  iiiii.  19),  in  the  first  it  ia  meant  that  God  changes  his 
dealings  with  sinners  when  they  change:  and  in  the  second,  that  there 
is  no  fickleness  or  untrnthfnlness  in  him. 

In  Paa.  xviii,  11,  God  is  said  to  im.ke  "darknaas  hie  secret  place."  and 
in  I.Tim,  vi.  16,  ho  ia  said  to  dwell  jn  light.  In  the  first  case,  darkness 
means  insorntablenesa,  and  in  the  second,  light  mean?  purity,  intelli- 
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gence,  or  honor.  In  Exod.  xsxiii.  11.  it  is  said  that  God  "spake  uhIa 
Moses  face  to  fiwe,"  and  itt  ver.  20  l.e  declares  that  no  man  can  see  hU 
face  and  live.  In  the  first  passage,  the  expression  means  to  haya  inter- 
conrse  withont  the  intervention  of  another;  in  the  second,  to  have  * 
full  and  familiar  sight  of  the  Divine  glory. 

The  same  word  (it  has  heen  remarked)  eipreaaoa  in  Hebrew  "to 
bless"  and  "to  curse,"  and  this  dissimilarity  of  meaning  has  excited 
■Burpriae.  The  word  originally  means  "to  hend  the  knee,"  and  that  act 
was  equally  appropriate  in  asking  a  favor  for  others  and  in  denouncing 

262.  (3.)  It  may  be  remarked,  further,  that  the  Bible  often 

speaks  of  spiritual  trutli  in  terms  suggested  by  the 

jewifh'hifl-    facts  of  Jewish  history,  or  by  rites  of  Divine  insti- 

^^'  tution. 

The  idea  of  holinesg,  e.  ff..  for  which  in  its  Christian  sense  the  heathen 
have  no  word,  was  suggested  to  the  Jews  by  means  of  a  special  institu- 
tion. All  animals,  common  to  Palestine,  were  divided  into  clean  and 
unclean.  From  the  clean,  one  was  chosen  without  spot  or  blemishi  a 
peculiar  tribe,  selected  from  "the  other  tribes,  was  appointed  to  present 
,  it;  the  offering  being  first  washed  with  clean  water,  and  tlie  priest  him- 
self undergoing  a  similar  ablution.  Neither  the  priest,  nor  any  of  the 
people,  nor  the  victim,  however,  was  deemed  sufhciently  holy  to  coma 
into  the  Divine  presence,  but  the  offering  was  made  without  the  holy 
place.  The  idea  of  the  infinite  purity  of  God  was  thus  Buggested  to  the 
jnind  of  observers,  and  holiness  in  things  created  came  to  mean,  under 
the  law,  "  purification  for  sacred  uses;"  and  under  the  Gospel,  ftHedom 
from  sin,  and  the  possession,  by  spiritual  intelligences,  of  a  "  Divina 
nature." 

The  demerit  of  sin  and  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement  were  taught  in 
words  taken  froin  equally  significant  rites.  The  victim  was  slain,  and 
its  blood  (which  WM  the  life)  was  sprinkled  Upon  the  mercy  seat,  and 
towards  the  holy  place;  and  while  (he  people  prayed  in  the  outer  court, 
they  beheld  the  dark  volume  of  smoke  ascending  fr.jm  the  sacrifice, 
which  was  burning  in  their  stead.  How  plainly  did  this  suggest  that 
God'a  justice  was  a  consuming  iire,  and  that  the  souls  of  tlie  people 
escaped  only  through  a  vicarious  atonementl  The  ideas  thus  suggested 
were  intended  to  continue  through  all  time,  and  we  find  them  often  ex- 
pressed in  terms  borrowed  from  these-ancient  inetitutions. 

Under  the  law,  again,  the.  priests  were  clothed  in  white  linen,  nnd 
dressed  in  splendid  apparel.  Expressions  taken  from  these  customs  *r« 
benoe  employed  to  indicate  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  redeemed. 
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The  whole  of  Jewish  hietoiy  is  in  the  eame  way  enggestive 
of  spiritual  trutli  and  of  aaalogoua  eipresaiona. 

Men  are  the  "slaves"  of  Bin.  Their  road  ia  through  the  "desart." 
They  cross  the  "Jordan"  of  death.  They  enter  the"  rest"  that  remains  for 
the  people  of  God.  They  have  their  "forerimaer:"  their  prophet:  their 
rrieat,  who  is  also  called  in  prophecy  after  the  days  of  Saul,  their  king, 

263.  (4.)  It  may  be  remarked  again,  tHat  many  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Hew  Testament  are  employed  in  Mapyf^rn,, 
senses  entirely  unknown  to  the  common  writers  of  "i^eiiinneff 
the  Greek  tongue. 

The  New  Testament  term  for  htimility  meant,  in  classic  Greek,  inean- 
spiritedneas,  and  though  Plato  has  osed  the  word  once  or  twice,  to  indi- 
cata  an  hitmhlfl  spirit^  tEJa^ronfeBs^y  an  unusiial  meaning,  De  Leg.  iv. 
The  Greeks  had.  no  virtue  under  that  name,  and  even  Cicero  remarki, 
that  meekness  is  merely  a  blemish.  De  Off.  iii,  32.  Gmee  in  the  sense 
of  Divine  unmerited  favor;  7fisfsft!aticm.aa  an  evangelical  blessing:  Ood 
aa  a  holy,  self-existent  merciful  Being :  Faith  as  an  inBtrament  of  holi- 
ness, and  essential  to  pardon:  all  these  terms  are  nsed  in  Greek,  and 
in  all  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  peculiar  meaning.  To  ua 
all,  they  are  old  words  in  a  new  sense.  All  language  exhibits  similar 
chaogea:  "calamity"  meant  originally,  in  the  language  from  which  it  u 
takrin.  the  loss  of  standing  corn  (calamus):  "sycophant"  meant  fig- 
informer,  and  "sincerity,"  without  was,  alluding  to  the  practice  of  the 
spotter  in  concealing  the  flaws  of  his  vessels:  but  in  Scripture,  such 
changes  are  nnusually  numerous.  Happily,  however,  there  need  be  no 
misapprehension  concerning  the  terms  which  ara  thus  employed,  aa 
Scripture  itself  has  defined  tlie  ideas  thay  convey,  sometimes  hy  a  refer- 
ence to  the  old  dispensation,  sometimes  by  a  formal  or  indirect  oiplano- 
tion  of  the  terms  themselves. 

264.  It  may  aid  the  reader  in  interproting  Scripture,  to 
know  how  the  various  figures  wiiich  our  condition  Fignres 
compels  U8  to  use  in  speaking  of  spiritual  truth,  are  «is»3iHed. 
classed  and  najued  hy  grammarians.  A  knowledge  of  the 
no/mes  is  not  essential,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  differences  on 
which  the  classification  is  founded  may  often  prove  so. 

265.  When  a  word,  which  usage  has  appropriated  to  one 
thing,  is  transferred  to  auother,  there  is  a  f  aoFE  or 

figure;  and  the  espresMon  ia  tropical  or  fignratiYQ, 
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J.:^  however,  the  first  signification  of  a  word  is  no  longer  v.sed, 
the  tropical  sense  becomes  the  proper  one.  The  Hebrew 
■word  "  to  bless,"  for  example,  meant  originallj  "  to  bend  tha 
knee,"  hut  it  is  not  used  in  Scripture  with  that  sense,  and 
therefore  "to  bless"  is  said  to  be  the  proper,  and  not  a  figura- 
tive meaning. 

When  there  is  some  resmtilaiice  between  the  two  things  to 
which  a  word  Ib  applied,  the  figure  ia  called  a  Mbtaphoe,  aa 
'■Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp,'.'  Gen.  xlix.  9.  "I  am  the  true  Vine," 
John  XV.  1. 

"When  there  is  no  resemblance,  hut  only  a  connection  between 
them,  the  figure  ia  called  Synecdoche:  as  when  a  cup  is  used 
for  what  it  contains,  1  Cor.  si.  27  :  or  aa  when  a  part  ia  put 
for  the  whole,  "  my  flesh  "  for  "  my  body,"  in  Paa.  xvi.  9. 

When  the  conQection  ia  not  visible,  or  ia  formed  in  tha 
mind,  as  when  the  cause  ia  put  for  the  effects,  or  the  sign  for 
the  thing  signified,  the  figure  is  called  Metonymy,  as  in  John 
ziii.  8,  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me," 
where  \ij  wash  is  meant  purify  or  cleanse.  Sometimes  the 
figure  is  explained  in  Scripture  itself,  as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  where 
baptism  is  explained  aa  there  meaning  "  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God." 

All  the  foregoing  figurea  refer  to  single  words.  The  follow- 
ing refer  to  several  words,  as  they  make  a  continued  represen- 
tation or  narrative. 

266,  Any  statement  of  supposed  facta  which  admits  of  a 
AiiBiories  lit^i'^l  interpretation,  and  requires  or  justly  admits 
eiiiaaiHed.  ^  moral  or  figurative  one,  is  called  an  Allegory. 
It  ia  to  narrative  or  story  what  trope  is  to  single  words,  adding 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  a  moral  or  Bprr- 
itual  one.  Sometimes  the  allegory  is  pv,re,  that  is,  contains 
no  direct  reference  to  the  application  of  it,  as  in  the  history 
of  the  prodigal  son.  Sometimes  it  is  mixed,  as  in  Psa.  Isix., 
where  it  is  plainly  intimated  (ver.  17)  that  the  Jews  are  tha 
people  whom  the  vine  is  intended  to  represent. 

When  the  allegory  is  writtei  in  the  style  of  hietoij;  and  \» 
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confined  to  occurrences  that  may  have  taken  pUce,  '^^^^^ 
it  ia  called  a  Parable. 

When  the  allegory  contains  statements  of  occurrences, 
■which,  from  their  very  nature  could  not  have  happened,  it 
is  called  a  Fable.  (Judges  ix.  6-21;  2  Kings  siv.  9:  2 
Chron.  xxv.  18.) 

"When  the  reaemHances  on  which  an  allegory  is  founded  are 
remote  and  abstruse,  it  is  called  a  Riddle.  Nothing,  however, 
need  he  said  of  Scripture  riddles,  as  their  hidden  meaning  is 
always  explained.     {Judges  xiy.  14 :  Prov.  xxx.  15-21.) 

"When  the  resemblance  between  two  persons  or  things  is 
represented,  not  in  words,  but  in  some  action  or  object,  the 
object  or  action,  which  has,  so  to  speak,  the  double  meaning, 
8.  literal  aad  a  spiritual  one,  is  called  a  Type.  It  is  a  doable 
representation  in  action,  as  an  allegory  is  a  double  represen- 
tation in  words. 

"When  the  act  or  thing  which  is  represented  ia  present,  or 
past,  or  near  at  hand,  the  act  which  represents  it  is  called  a 
Symbol,  and  is  said  to  be  symbolical.  Baptism  is  thus  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace ; 
and  the  bread  we  eat  in  the  holy  supper,  and  the  wine  we 
drink,  are  symbolically  the  body  and  the  blcod  of  Christ, 
(See,  Llso,  1  Kings  xi.  30:  2  Kings  xiii.  14-19:  Jer.  xsvii. 
2-8  ■  xiii.  1-7 ;  xviii..  2-10.)  Some  things,  as  the  Passover, 
are  both  symbols  and  types.  They  commemorate  one  event, 
and  they  prefigure  another.  Language  drawn  from  types 
and  symbols  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  ordinary  figures 
of  speech. 

267,   Tropical,  arfigwradve,  then,  is  a  general  term,  applied 
to  words  or  single  expressions,  and  includes  meta-  , 
phor,  synecdoche,  and  metonymy ;  allegorical, 
is  a  general  term,  applied  to  continuous  narrative, 
and  k  used  whenever  the  narrative  (whether  it  be  a  riddle,  or 
fable,  or  parable,  or  common  history)  has,  or  receives,  a  double 
meaning.      Typical  refers  to  an  action  with  a  double  meaning, 
and  gsnerally  relatee  to  something  future ;  symbolical  refora 
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to  actiona  with  a  double  meaning,  and  relates  generally  to 
something  past  or  at  hand. 

268.  These  figures  of  speech,  it  may  he  noticed,  are  not 
Common  in  Peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  Bible.  They  are 
suianKUBne.  found  in  all  languages;  but,  as  they  are  most  com- 
mon in  those  which  are  most  ancient,  and  are  necessary  to 
enable  ub  to  speak  impressively  or  intelligibly  even,  of  spir- 
itual truth,  they  are  very  frequent  in  Scripture.  To  compni- 
hend  parts  of  Scripture,  therefore,  and  to  avoid  error  in  inter- 
preting it,  it  is  specially  important  that  we  should  understand 
them. 

269.  Let,  then,  these  various  facts  be  combined.     Scripture 

was  written  by  different  persons,  at  remote  periods, 
in  distant  countries,  amidst  manners  and  customs 
altogether  unlike  our  own,  on  subjecta  of  the  greatest  extent 
and  variety — civil,  ecclesiastical,  historical,  prophetic ;  the 
latter,  especially,  requiring  terms  both  pre  ise  and  ambiguous, 
and  the  whole  expressed  in  dead  languoj^ei  and  in  tprms  to  a 
great  degree  analogical  and  figuratue  Be  it  remembered, 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  grani  theme  of  Scnpture  ex- 
tends through  all  time,  involving  truths  and  precepts  (the 
former  both  physical  and  moral),  with  which  oui  reason  and 
experience  are  but  little  conversant  that  it  is  not  '■onlined 
to  time,  but  includes  in  its  connections  both  woilds  that  all 
its  disclosures  are  comprehended  m  a  narrow  space  and 
treated  with  much  brevity ;  and  it  will  at  once  be  clear  how 
much  learning  is  needed  to  make  these  things  plain.  There 
is,  in  fact,  in  Locke's  definition  of  theology,  a  literal  tnith. 
It  is  the  direction  of  all  knowledge  to  its  true  end,  the  glory 
of  the  eternal  Grod,  and  the  everlasting  welfare  of  the  human 
race. 

Sec.  2. — Of  the  Spihit  ik  which  the  Bible  should  be 
Studied. 
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tilings,  tharefore,  it  is  necessary  to  love  them,  in  atist  to  know  thom, 
aiid  we  enter  into  truth  only  through  charity." — Pascal  (Pt.  i.,  g  3). 

"  He  mho  has  not  believed  will  not  esperience,  and  he  who  has  not 
'eiperienced  cannot  know." — Anselm. 

•'  The  theologian  must  himself  believe  the  doctrines  which  he  etudiea. 
Without  this  moral  qu'liij cation,  it  is  impoasible  to  obtain  a  true  inaieht 
into  theological   truth. '— Tholuck  {Lectures   on  Methodology,  Bibl. 

•'An  inward  intereat  in  the  doctrines  of  theology  is  needful  for  a  Bib- 
lical interpreter.  The  study  of  the  New  Testament  presnpposea  as  an 
indifipensatla  requisite,  a  sentiment  of  piety  and  religions  experience. 
The  Scripture  will  not  be  rightly  and  spiritually  comprehended  unless 
the  Spirit  of  God  become  himself  the  interpreter  of  his  words ;  th« 
angeiat  mlerpra  to  open  to  oa  the  true  meaning."— Haqes  bach. 
■  "  Pectus  est  quod  facit  theologum." — Nbasder's  MoUo. 

270.  The  first  place  ia  due,  when  we  speak  of  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  to  the  exercise  of  a  humble  and  devout  Teachable 
mind.  It  hecomea  us,  first  of  all,  %o  cherish  the  sp'"'' 
habit  of  earnest  and  reverential  atteation  to  all  it  reveals,  and 
to  seei:  that  inward  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  God 
has  promiaed  to  them  that  aak  him.  This  is,  perhaps,  not 
strictly  a  rule  of  interpretation,  but  it  ia  essential  to  the  appli- 
cation of  all  rules.  An  analogous  truth  is  a^imitted  in  relation 
to  every  other  subject  of  inquiry.  To  appreciate  true  poetry, 
there  must  be  a  poetic  taste.  The  study  of  philosophy  requires 
a  philosophic  spirit.  An  inquirer  into  the  processes  of  na- 
ture needs,  above  all,  to  he  imbued  with  the  temper  of  the 
inductive  system  which  Bacon  taught ;  nor  should  this  truth 
be  questioned  when  it  is  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

271.  Men  Tieed  Divine  teaching,  not  because  of  the  peculiar 
difficulty  of  Scripture  language,  nor  because  of  the  ^.g,^  „, 
incomprehensibility  of  Scripture  doctrine — for  the  *^^^  ^^^^ 
things  most  misunderstood  are  the  things  which  are  revealed 
most  clearly— but  because,  without  that  teaching,  men  will 
not  learn,  nor  can  they  hnow  those  truths  which  are  revealed 
only  to  those  who  feel  them.  When  Christ  appeared,  the  light 
shone  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not. 
Unholy  affection  had  surrounded  the  mental  eye  with  the  very 
opposite  of  clear,  "  dry  light,"  and  had  impaired  the  organ 
itself.    Blindness  of  heart  produced  ignorance ;  and  alienal^on 
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"  from  the  life  of  Gfod"  was  at  once  the  cause  and 
the  aggravated  otfeot  of  an  "  understanding  dark- 
ened," Eph.  iv.  18.  The  source  of  this  teaching  is 
clearly  revealed:  Christiana  are  "all  taught  of  the  Lord;" 
and  he  who  gave  to  the  Epheaian  Church  "  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
iwid  revelation  was  "the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tha 
Father  of  glory  '  Eph,  i,  17.  The  means  of  seewring  this 
teaohing  la  equally  revealed.  "The  meek  wOl  he  guide  in 
judgment  the  meek  will  he  t«ach  his  way."  He  that  is  will- 
ing to  do  His  will  "  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
ot  God  John  vii.  17.  "If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God  .  .  ,  and  it  shall  be  given  him."  A  child-like  do- 
cility, an  obedient  heart,  a  dependent  and  prayerful  frame,  are 
evidently  essential  to  the  successful  study  of  Divine  truth. 
"Bene  orasse  est  bene  siuduisse,"  is,  therefore,  an  aphorism, 
Bubordinately,  indeed,  of  Luther's,  but  really  of  God's. 

272.  It  ia  necessary,  however,  in   order  to  complete  thia 
,  ,      truth,  to  add,  that  the  spirit  of  God  does  not  com- 

•P'ritfJi^  municate  to  the  mind. of  even  a  teachable,  obedient, 
reyoftied  and  devout  Christian,  any  doctrine  or  meaning  of 
Scripture  which  is  not  contained  already  in  Scrip- 
ture iteelf.  He  makes  men  wise  up  to  what  is  written,  but  not 
beyond  it.  When  Christ  opened  the  understanding  of  his 
apostles,  it  was  "that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures," 
Luke  xxiv.  45.  When  he  opened  Lydia'a  heart  she  attended 
to  the  things  that  were  spoken  by  Paul:  David  prayed  that 
God  would  be  pleased  to  open  his  eyes,  that  he  might  behold 
wondrous  things  out  of  the  IKvine  law,  Paa.  cxis.  18.  "  The 
Bible,  and  through  the  Bible,"  indicates,  therefore,  at  once, 
the  subject  and  the  method  of  Divine  wisdom.  Whatever  is 
taught  contrary  to  it,  or  iu  addition,  or  without  its  aid,  ia  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  darkness,  or  to  ourselves. 

273.  This  first  principle  of  Bible  interpretation  is  taken 
This  oivfor    ^^  *^®  Bible  itself.     It  occupies  tlie  same  place, 

1  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  who,  in  his  first 
recorded  discourse,   assured  Nicodemus  that   "ex- 


>iy  our  Lord. 
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cept  a  man  be  torn  again,  lie  cannot  see" — can  neither  under- 
Btand  the  nature  nor  share  the  blessedness  of—"  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  John  iii.  3. 

Compaie,  also,  1  Cor.  ii.  14:  1  Cor. 
27:  2  Cor.  iv.  l-Gi  1  Pet.  ii.  1;  Janie 
IS:  2  Tim.  iii,  13,  etc. 

Sec.  3. — Of  Kules  of  Inteilpeetation. 

"  Strict  grammatical  analysie,  and  the  rigid  observance  of  exegetioal 
roles,  lead  to  the  earae  views  of  truth  as  are  entertained  by  the  theolo- 
giana,  who  bring  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  strong  sense  and  devout 
pi  ety ."— Tho  LU  CK . 

"The  various  controversies  among  interpreters  have  commonlv  led 
to  tlie  admission  that  the  old  Protestant  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 
eacred  text  are  the  correct  views." — Wiser. 

"  He  that  shall  be  content  to  nse  these  meai 

Erejudices  .  .  .  which  many  bring  with  them  ti 
onoied  to  gain  an  nnderatanding  of  Soriptar 
yet  inmost;  if  not  immediately, yet  nltimately."- 
of  Scrip.,  p.  473). 

'■  The  most  illiterate  ChrisUan,  if  he  can  but  read  bis  English  Bible, 
and  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  in  this  manner,  will  not  only  attain 
all  that  practical  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  salvation,  but,  by 
God's  blessing,  he  will  become  learned  in  everything  relating  to  his 
religion  in  eueh  a  degree  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  oe  misled,  either 
by  file  refuted  arguments,  or  the  false  assertions  of  those  who  endeavor 
to  engraft  their  own  opinions  upon  the  oracles  of  God." — Horslby, 

274.  Whether  words  are  used  liteially  or  tropically,  the  first 
rule  of  interpietation  is  to  asceilain  the  spnse  in 
which   general   usage   employs  them      As  all  tlie    u-Ji^e  of 
writers  of  the  sacred  SL,iiptuies  wiote  or  spoke  to 
be  understood,  we  mu=t  interpret  their  languige  as  we  inter- 
pret the  language  of  common  life. 

They  tell  os,  for  example,  that  "  there  is  none  that  death  good  "• 
figuratively,  that  "  all  flesh  has  corrupted  his  wav ,  ■"  afcrm 
ing  the  same  truth  m  two  diflerent  forms      They  state  that 
repentance  is  necessary  to  forgiveness  ;*  and  that  both  repentance  and 
(orgiyei  ;as  are  the  gifts  of  Christ,^    All  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Go*. 


3,  and  will  lay  aside  the 

ery  question,  will  bo 

if  not  in  all  things, 

— Whitaker  {DUput. 


.12. 


►Gen. 


i.  13. 
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pal  are  stutod  in  language  equally  simple  and  deoiaive:  the  eiistanca 
and  petfflcfiona  of  God  ;  the  unity  of  Jehovah,  of  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  fall  of  man;  the  corruption  of  humati 
nature;  our  moral  responeibility ;  redemption  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ;  the  renewal  of  the  heart  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
tlie  freenesa  and  Boyereignty  of  Divine  grace;  the  progressive  holiness 
of  Christiana,  and  their  final  and  eternal  blessedness.  If  language  have 
meaning,  these  doctrines  are  taught  in  innumerable  passages  of  tha 
Bible,  and  in  terms  incapable  of  mistake. 


275.  I 


pie,  however,  as  thia  rule  ia,  it  is  often  broken  in 


Origen,  for  example,  reading  that  Abraham  married  Keturah,  in  hiB 
old  age,  and  learning  that  Keturah  meant,  in  Hebrew,  "sweet  odour," 
and  that "  sweet  odour"  is  specially  applicable  to  such  as  have  the  fra- 
grance of  righteoasnesE  in  their  character,  thought  that  one  most 
important  meaning  must  he,  that  in  his  old  age  Abraham  became  emi- 
nently holy. 

276.  A  iindred  error  changes  the  plainest  history  into 
fable,  and  teaches  U3  to  regard,  the  whole  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  as  coramon  occurrences,  obscurely  described.  On  this 
principle,  Scripture  history  means  nothing  that  is  definite,  or 
it  means  anything  which  a  vivid  fancy  can  imagine  it  to  mean. 
In  either  case,  the  meaning  ia  not  in  the  Bible,  hut  in  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer. 

277.  But  while,  aa  a  general  rale,  we  are  to  understand  tha 

words  of  Scripture  in  their  common  sense,  there  ai'e 
some  peculiarities  which  need  to  be  noticed.  Being 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  with  great  literalness,  the  Eng- 
lish version  often  employs  the  idioms  and  eipressiona  of  that 
tongue,  and  those  are  to  be  understood,  not  according  to  the 
English,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 

(a.)  The  Jews,  for  example,  frequently  eipreseed  a  qualifying  thought 

by  the  use,  not  of  an  adjective,  bat  of  a  second  noun ,  a 

how  ex-       practice  which  may  be  traced  in  the  Hebrew  Greek  of  tha 

pressed.        jj^^  Testament.     "  Your  work  of  faith,  and  labor  of  love, 

and  patience  of  hope,"  meaiu,  "  yonr  believing  work,  and  loving  labor. 
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snd  hopafnl  patieooe,"  1  Thesa.  i,  3.  So  in  Epii.  i.  13,  the  "  Spirit  of 
promiaa"  means  the  "promised  Spirit."  It  must  be  carefully  notod, 
however,  that  the  aeoond  noun  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  aa  an  adJQB- 
tiva.  Thus  Horn,  viii,  21,  "  the  glorious  liberty,"  should  rathar  ba  "  tha 
liberty  of  the  glory,"  [i.  e.  the  glory  montioQed  in  verae  18]. 


(5.)  It  was  a 
Laving  apeciJi 
evil,  the  cliild  c 


idiom  of  the  Hebrew  to  call  a  person 
(quality,  or  subject  to  a  peculiar  nuiijijes. 
iou  of  that  quality. 

In  I  Sam,  ii.  13.  Eli'e  soaa  ate  ciilled  "sons  of  Belial,"  that  ia,  of 
Vjiukednesa.  In  Lute  x.  6,  a  "  son  of  peace,"  means  a  person  of  gentle 
aiid  attentive  mind,  disposed  to  give  (ha  goapel  a  willing  reception.  In 
Eph.  y.  6-8, "  children  of  disobedience,"  and  "  children  of  light,"  mean 
respectively,  disobedient  and  enlightened  peraons. 

So  Matt.  xxiv.  15 :  Mark  yiii.  14 :  Bom,  vii.  24 :  1  John  iii.  10 :  Jaa. 
ii.  4:  Heb.  i.  3:  Rev.  iii.  10.  In  Eome  of  these  passages,  ho-wever,  tha 
idiom  is,  perhaps,  emphatio. 


1  vury  peculiarly    > 


Coinpiirisoi 


(c.)  Comparison,   ■■ 
pressed  in  Hebrew. 

To  love  and  lo  hate,  for  example,  is  a  Hebrew  sipression  for  pre- 
ferring one  thing  t«  another.  Thus  it  ia  said  in  Inke  xiv.  26.  "  If  any 
man  come  to  me.  and  hate  not  his  father ;"  for  which  we  find,  as  in 
Matt.  X.  37,  ■■  He  that  loveth  father  more  than  me."  The  aame  oi- 
proBsion  is  used  in  John  xii,  25 :  in  Eom.  is.  13 :  in  Gen,  xzii,  18,  SO, 


Comparison  is  sometimes  intimated  by  the  use  of  adveibs 
of  negation. 

Thus  in  Gen,  slv.  8.  "not  yon  sent  me  hither,  hit  God;"  it  was  God 
rather  than  you.  So  Es.  ivi.  8:  1  Sam.  viii.  7:  Pro  v.  viii.  10 :  Hos. 
vi,  8 ;  Jer.  vii,  22,  23,  So  in  Mark  is.  37,  '■Whosoever  shall  receive 
nie,  receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that  sent  me ;"  not  ao  much,  or  not  only 
me]  but  him.  So  in  Matt,  v,  39 :  Luke  xiv.  12 :  John  v.  22,  30, 45 ; 
vl'27;  Actav.4;  10or,i.l7:  Eph.Ti.l2:  1  Thesa.  iv.  8. 

(d.)  Plural  nouns  are  sometimes  used  in  Hebrew  to  imply 
that  there  are  more  than  one,  thougb  it  may  be  to     p,^,^, 
one  only  that  reference  ia  made.  *""  '™*- 

16 
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Gen.Ti)i.4;  xix.HS;  Judges  sii.  7;  Neh.m.S:  Matt.  xxiv.I.wtera 
"his  disciples"  mean B  one  of  tiiom;  Mark  liii.  1:  Matt.iivi.  8,  and 
John  xii.  4:  Matt,  ixvii.  44:  Mark  sv.  33,  and  Lnke  ixiii.  39:  hviku 
3xiii.  36,  and  Matt,  ixvii.  48.  In  some  of  these  inetances,  however,  all 
or  Eeveral  shared  in  the  Eentiment,  John  xiii.  4.  "  Garments,"  i.  «.,  ono 
of  thorn,  the  upper;  see  Mark  v.  21,  30  (original), 

(e.)  Tlie  names  of  parents,  or  anoeatora,  are  often  uaed  in 
Scripture  for  their  posterity. 


of  sDoea- 

lora,  eio.  Thns  in  Gen.  h 

hia  posterity.  Thia 
affaot  those  of  his  posterity  who 
and  Abimelech 


25,  i 


B  said,  "Cursed  be  Canaan,"  i.  e,; 
I,  it  will  be  remembered,  did  not 
righteous ;  for  both  Melchizedek 
as  the  woman  who  came  to  Christ, 


and  whose  danghtar  was  heaJed,  Gen.  xiv.  18-20;  ix.  6:  Matt.  xv.  22- 
23.  In  the  same  way  Jaeoh  and  Israel  are  often  pnt  for  the  Israelites, 
as  in  Ez.  ii.  24;  Psa.  liy.  7:  1  Kings  iviii.  17,  18. 


(/.)  Tlie  -word  "  son"  is  Bometimea  uaed,  hy  e 

(common,  indeed,  to  nearly  all   languages),  for  a 
remote  descendant. 

The  priests  are  called  the  sons  of  Levi.  Mepbibosheth  is  called  the 
eon  of  Saul,  though  ha  waa  the  son  of  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  six.  24  :  so 
Gen.  xlvi.  22.  Zechariah,  the  grandson  of  Iddo  (Zech.  i.  1),  is  called 
liis  son,  Ezra  v.  1.  "  Son"  is  thas  nsad  for  any  descendant,  as  "father" 
is  used  for  any  ancestor,  1  Chroa.  1.  17. 

"Brother"  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  any  collateral  relation.  II 
ia  thus  applied  by  Abraham  to  Lot,  who  was  hia  nephew.' 
In  one  instance,  too,  the  deacenlanti  of  a  mm  who  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Barzillai  are  called,  from  the  name  of  tht,ir  maternaJ 
ancestor's  father,  the  children  of  Barzillai ''  In  the  same  way,  Jair 
is  called  the  son  of  Manasseh,  because  bis  grandfather  had  marrind 
the  danghtor  of  one  of  the  heads  of  Mani'iseh  Miry  is  also  thought 
t«  have  descended  from  David  in  this  w^y  so  that  our  Lord  was 
David's  son,  not  only  through  his  reputed  father  but  by  direct  descent 
through  his  mother. 


ii.  3 :  Gal.  i 
>>  Ezra  ii.  61 :  Neh.  t 


c.  12,  15;  so  the  word  is  probably  used  in  John 
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278.  A  knowledge  of  these  last  roles  of  e^e  h  w  U  often 
correct  apparent  contradictioiia.  Athaliali  for  ex  jipp 
ample,  is  called  in  2  Kinga,  viii.  26,  the  da  ghter  of  " 
Omri,  and  in  ver.  IS,  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  ''' 
Ahab.  She  was  really  Ahab'a  daughter,  an  I  Ora  s  gr  i 
daughter.  See,  also,  1  Kings  sv.  10,  and  2  Chron.  liii.  2,  aTid 
1  Chron.  iii.  15,  compared  with  2  Chron.  sssyi.  9,  10. 

279.  There  are  other  peculiarities,  Bemi-Hebraisms,  which 
need  to  be  named. 

(a).  Some  numbers  in  Hebrew  are  used  for  an  liaritLsMise 
indefinite  number, 

"  Ten,"  for  example,  moans  "  BeYsral,"  as  well  as  that  precise  nnm- 
bar,  Gen.  sxxi.  1:  Dan.  i.  20. 

"  Forty"  means  "  many."  Peraepolis  is  called  in  Eastern  language, 
"the  city  of  forty  towers;"  tliougt  the  number  is  much  larger.  This 
is  probably  the  meaning  in  2  Kings  yiii.  9,  where  Hazael  is  said  to 
have  brought  as  a  present  to  Elieha  forty  camels'  bnideu  of  the  good 
things  of  Damascus.  This  is  probably  the  meaning,  too,  in  Eaek.  sxix. 
11,  13. 

"Seven"  and  "seventy  "  are  used  to  express  a  large  anS  complete, 
though  an  uncertain  number,  Prov.  sivi.  16,  25;  Psa.  cxix.  Ifi4:  Lev. 
xxvi.  24  otfl  We  are  ommanded  for  eiample  to  forg  ve  till  aeva  ty 
times  se^en  to  indi  ale  that  f  our  b  other  repent  of  hiB  sm  there 
must  be  no  and  of  onr  fo  givenesa  The  Efl\en  demons  cast  out  of 
Mary  of  Maglila  indicate  her  estremc  suffer  ng  ani  perhaps  hei 
great  wickedness 

(5).  The  8  1  ptnres  ^omptimea  i 
not  perfectly  accurate. 

From  Numb.  iky.  9,  and  1  Cor.  s.  8, ' 
and  24,000  were  slain  by  the  plague. 
24,000.  and  the  second  23,000.     In  Judges 
393.    See  Josh.  iv.  19 ;  Numb,  ixiiii.  3 ;  and  compare  i 
12.46,35:  ii.  5,  18,  58. 

(o).  Occasionally,  in  Scripture,  verbs  denoting  simple  being 
or  action  are  used,  when  only  a  declaration  is  in- 
tended, or  even  a  mere  supposition  that  the  act  is  or     ver^ot 
will  be  done,  or  regarded  as  done. 


se  a  r   inl  number  ■wh  n 

ra  learn  that  between  23,000 

i.  26,  300  years  Is  put  for 
r.-.dges 
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In  Lev.  liii.  3,  13,  for  esample  where  the  priest  is  sai  i  to  cleanst 
the  leper;  i.e.,  he  declares  him  to  be  Jean  The  letter  ^lUeth;  that 
is,  declarBB  death  as  a  conEequen  e  of  sin  Eom  v  20  Phil,  iii.  7 
See,  also,  Eom.  iv.  15  y  i  9  2  Cor  m  6  8o  n  jrophecy,  the 
epeafcer  k  said  to  do  what  ho  only  foretelle  Jer  i  10  i,aek.  sliii.  3: 
Isa.  vi.  10. 

(d).  Id  interpreting  the  words  of  Scripture,  it  needs  to  be 
Useofpto-    noticed,  that  the  proper  names  are  used  vejy  pecu- 

per  names.    ^^^^^_ 

Different  persona  have  often  the  same  names. 


i,  (or  ruler,  from  Phre,  the  sun)  waa  the  general  name  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Abraham  till  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  the  Persians,  as  Ptolemy  waa  the  common  nama  of  their  kings  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  Ahimelech  (meaning  my  father,  the  king) 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  name  of  the  kings  of  the  Philistines ; 
Agag  was  the  name  of  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites;  as  was  Benhadad 
(the  son  of  the  sun)  of  the  kings  of  Damascus.  Among  the  Eomans, 
Augustus  Csesar  was  the  common  title  of  their  emperors.  The  Augus- 
tus mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  1  was  the  second  of  that  name.  The  Csesar 
who  reigned  when  Christ  was  crucified  waa  Tiberius.  The  emperor  to 
whom  Paul  appealed,  and  who  is  called  both  Augustus  ^nd  Cffisar,  was 
Fero,  Acts  ixv.  31.  The  Egyptian  and  the  Philistine  kings  seem  to 
have  had,  like  the  Eomans,  a  proper  as  well  as  a  common  name.  We 
read,  for  example,  of  Pharaoh  Neoho  and  of  Pharaoh  Hophra;  and 
the  Abimelech  mentioned  in  Paa.  jiskIv.  is  called  Achish  in  1  Sam. 
isi.  11. 

In  the  New  Testament,  several  very  different  persons  are  known 
under  the  common  name  of  Herod.     Herod  the  Great,  aa 
be  is  called  in  profane  history,  was  he  who  slew  in  his  old 
age  the  young  children  at  Bethlehem.     It  was  he  who  rebuilt  and  de- 
sorated  the  Temple,  and  enlarged  Ctesarea.     He  was  notorious  for  his 
jealousy  and  cruelty.    On  his  death,  the  half  of  his  kingdom  {inclnd- 
,   iug  Judiea  and  Samaria)  waa  given  to  his  son  Arehelaus ;  most  of  Gali- 
lee was  given  to  his  son  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  or  king,  Luke  iii.  1 ;  Matt. 
liv.  9;  and  some  other  parts  of  Syria  and  Galilee  to  his  third  son, 
Philip  Herod.     It  was  Herod  the  Tetrarch  who  beheaded  John,  and 
mocked  our  Lord  in  his  last  Bufferings.    His  conduct  towards  Herodiaa, 
his  niece  and  siater-in-law,  ended  in  his  being  banished  to  Gaul,     Tho 
dominions  of  both  Herod  and   Philip  were  ultimately  given  lo  his 
nephew,  the  brother  of  Herodias,  Herod  Agrippa,  who  is  called  in 
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Scripture,  Herod  only.  In  the  eni  he  possessed  all  the  ter  itory  iu 
Palestine  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather  Heroc  tLe  Great. 
He  was  the  murderer  of  the  npoatle  Times  and  died  m  serably  and 
Bnddanly  at  Cfeearea,  Hia  son  wis  Htrod  Agnppa  called  m  &•'  New 
Teatament  Agrippa  only.  It  waa  before  him  that  Piul  was  brought 
hy  Featng.  The  character  of  this  man  was  very  di9erent  from  that  of 
his  father,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  the  same 
man  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  history. 

Different  places  have  often  the  same  name. 

Cfflsarea  is  the  name  of  two  cities ;  one  called  Oceaarea  Philippi.  in 
Galilee;  tlie  other  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  one  men- 
tioned ttroughout  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  waa  the  port  whence  travel- 
lers generally  left  Jndtea  for  Borne. 

Antiooh,  in  Syria,  again,  is  the  place  where  Paul  and  Barnabas 
commenced  their  lahors,  and  where  the  followers  of  Christ  were  first 
called  Chiifitians.  The  Antioch  of  Acta  siii.  14,  and  of  2  Tim.  in.  U, 
is  in  Piaidia. 

There  is  a  Mispeh  {"watch-tower")  in  Mount  Gilead,  where  Jephtha 
resided,  where  Jacoh  and  Lahan  made  their  covenant,  Gen,  sxxi.  49 : 
Judges  xi.  34;  a  Mizpeh  of  Moah,  1  Sam.  xzii.  3,  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  previous;  a  Mispeh  of  Gibeat,  where  Samuel  resided,  and  where 
Saul  was  chosen  king,  1  Sam.  vii.  11 ;  and  tliere  is  also  a  .Mizpeh  m  the 
Irihe  of  Judah,  Josh.  iv.  38. 

Sometimes  the  eame  nau 
place. 


i  applied  to  a  person  and  to  a 


.pie,  ifl  the  name  of  a  son  of  Japheth,  and  it  is  also 
try  occupied  by  a  people  called  Gog,  probably  the 
called,  the  Tartars,  Esek.  xxxviii.:  Bev. 
stock. 


Magog,  for  ex 
the  name  of  the 
Scythians,  or,  as  they 
IX.  8.     The  Turks  have  sprung  from  the 


The   same  persons   and  places  have   Bometimes  different 
iiaxaes. 

The  father-in-law  of  Moses,  for  example,  is  called  Hobab  and  Jothro, 
Judges  iv.  11:  Ex.  iii,  1.  Beuel  was  perhaps  his  wife's  grandfather, 
though  called  her  father,  Ex.  ii,  18.  Levi  is  the  same  as  Matthew. 
Thomas  and  Didymus  are  the  sam.  person;  the  wcrds  meaning  a  twin. 
Thaddeus  Lebbfflus,  and  Judas,  are  all  names  of  the  apostie  Jude.  Syl- 
vanns,  Lucas,  Timotlieus,  are  Latin  forma  of  Sila?,  Luke,  and  Timothy; 
the  last  three  belong  to  our  translation,  not  to  the  original, 
16* 
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Horeb  and  Smai  ato  namsj  now  and  anciently  npi^lZed  to  different 
peaks  of  ths  same  range  of  monntaiEs ;  and  lioth  names  are  eometimea 
ftppliad  to  the  whole  range. 

Cesariea  {of  Galilee)  was  called  Laish,  and  then  Dan.  1  Kings  sii.  29 
Judges  sviii.  29. 

The  Lake  of  Gentiesareth  was  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  Cinnereth. 
afterwards  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Matt,  iv,  18:  John 

ZKi.  1. 

The  modern  Abyssinia  is  called  Ethiopia,  and  aometimea  Cush;  tho 
latter  name,  however,  being  applied  generally  to  Arabia  or  to  India; 
hence,  probably.  ChusiKtan.  Greece  is  called  Javan  and  Greece,  Isa. 
livi.  19;  Zech.  i^'.  13.  Egypt  is  called  Ham  and  Eahab,  Psa.  Ixsvlii. 
61 :  Isa.  li.  9. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  called  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  from  its  occupying,  or 
adjoining,  the  plain  on  which  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  onca 
stood;  the  East  Sea,  from  ita  position  in  relation  to  Jerusalem;  and 
Bometimes  the  Salt  Sea,  2  Kings  xiv.  25 :  Gen.  xiv.  3. 

The  Nile  is  called  in  Scripture  Sihor,  Josh.  liii.  3,  but  more  com- 
monly the  Eiver;  both  names,  however,  being  applied  also  to  other 
streams. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  Bometimea  called  the  Sea  of  the  Philistines, 
who  resided  on  ita  coasts ;  or  the  tJfmost  Sea ;  or,  more  commonly,  the 
Great  Sea,  Ex.  xxiii.  31:  Deut.  li.  24;  Numb,  sixiv.  6,  7. 

The  Holy  Land  is  called  Canaan;  the  Land  of  Israel,  of  Judsea; 
ralostine,  or  the  Land  of  the  Shtpherds ;  and  the  Land  of  Promiae,  Ex. 
X7.  14 :  1  Sam.  xiii.  19 :  Isa.  liv.  29 :  Heb.  xi.  9. 

280.  The  careful  recognition  of  the  different  application  of 
proper  names  is  of  great  moment,  especially  in  reconciling 
opparent  contradictdonH  in  sacred  Scriptnre. 

Ahaziah,  for  example,  the  sou  of  Tehoram,  is  called  Asariah  and. 
Jehoahaa,  2  Kings  viii.  29 ;  2  Ghron.  xxii.  6 :  xxi.  17. 

Jehoahaa.  the  son  of  Josiah,  is  called  Johanan  and  Shallum,  2  KingB 
iiiii.  30:  1  Chron.  iii.  15:  Jer,  xxii.  11. 

Jehoiada,  the  priest,  is  called  Johanan  and,  probably,  Earachias,  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  20 :  1  Chron.  vi.  9 ;  Matt,  ixiii.  35.  The  meaning  of  all 
these  names  ia  aimilar. 

UzEiah  is  called  Azariah ;  Nathaniel,  Bartholomew.  In  such  instanceB, 
file  different  names  have  often  the  same  meaning. 

281,  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  word  has  often  variooa 
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Gal.  V.  2.L     It  me^ns.  furt      ,  ^        ^     ^       ,  ,  , 

zvii  31  (Gr  )  It  means  a  oonBcientioua  conviction  of  daty,  as  in  liom. 
,iv  's3  ■  or '  moat  comprehensively,  that  esercise  of  the  mind  and  heart 
which  r'eoeivea  spiritual  and  Kvine  tmtli  (Heb.  xi.) ;  or,  more  specifi- 
cally the  repose  of  the  mind  and  heart  in  the  work  of  Chnat  as  the 
ground  of  our  pardon  and  the  means  of  our  holiness  (Rom.  m.  28). 

Flesh  means  eometimea  what  is  tender  and  teachable,  as  m  E^ek. 
3i.  19,  ■'  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  fleah;"  where  it  is  opposed  to  a  heart 
of' stone.     It  means,  also,  human  nature,  without  any  reference  to  ita 

.   -  ,     *      T  1 •   n     T}^™   i   '>.■  iv    3.  fir   more  commonlv.  human 

flinfulnesB,  John  i.  14:  Kom.  \.i,  W-  o,  or,  luma  >,viuuiku.j.  , 

natul-0  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  Rom.  viii.  5:  Eph.  ii.  3.     Another  mean- 

ine  is  all  that  ia  outward  and  ceremonial  in  religion,  as  distinguiehed 

from  what  is  inward  and  spiritual,  as  in  Gal.  vi.  12;  iii.  3;  where  it 

refers  more  especially  to  tlia  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  (compare 

Salyatiob  means  in  some  places  outward  safety  and  deliverance  as 
in  Ei  xiv.  13:  AeiB  vii.  25  (orig.);  or  healing,  as  in  James  v.  15; 
where  in  the  case  of  a  sick  Christian,  the  prayer  of  faith  is  said  to 
save  i  «  heal,  the  eick.  Its  more  common  meacing,  however,  is  in 
reference' to  spiritual  blessing ;  when  it  sometimea  i  icludea  justification 
for  aa  ranch  cf  our  salvation  aa  is  completed  on  earth;  as  in  Eph.  11. 
8  ■  Luke  i.  11  \  or,  more  frequently,  thu  whole  of  the  blessing  which 
ilhrist  has  sccured'for  believers,  beginning  with  forgiveness,  and  ending 
in  eternal  glory.  Bom.  xiii.  11.  Sometimes  ib  means  simply  the  Gospel, 
aa  in  Seb.  ii.  3,  where  it  is  said  to  be  "  spoken  b 
(ii-mod  unto  ub  by  them  that  heard  hira." 

In  tlie  eame  way,  Bi-oor  is  used  in  Scripture  with  fi 


y  the  Lord,  and  ci 
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God  "hatli  made  of  one  blood  all  niliona  of  men,"  Acta  xvii,  26,  i.  c. 
t'aay  bave  a  common  origin  or  nature.  To  giva  the  wicked  blood  W 
drink,  is  to  place  in  their  hands  the  cup  of  deatii.  In  Matt,  sxvii.  25, 
"  His  blood  be  on  as,  and  on  our  children,"  means,  the  guilt  of  having 
put  him  to  death ;  "  his  death  "  (that  is,  the  guilt  of  it)  be  upon  na.  In 
Eom.  V.  9,  the  Christian  is  said  to  be  justified  by  the  blood  of  Chriat; 
and  in  Heb.  ix.  14,  the  blood  of  Ghriat  ia  said  to  ''purge  our  oonaoiancoB 
from  dead  worlia."  The  robes  of  the  redeemed  are  made  white  in  tbe 
blood  of  tlie  Lamb.  In  tlieae  passages,  the  blood  of  Christ  meaiis  his 
"obedience  unto  death,"  "the  offering  of  himself"  on  the  cross,  I  lie 
ground  of  our  justification,  the  instrument  and  motive  of  our  holiness. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  word  Ceacb  is  "favor."  As  applied  to 
God,  it  means  the  unmerited  favor  esarcised  by  him  towards  men,  as  in 
2  Tim.  i.  9,  "According  to  His  own  purpose  and  grace."  It  moans, 
moreover,  all  the  different  gifts  of  that  grace :  justification,  as  in  Rom. 
V.  15  i  strength  and  holiness,  as  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  "  My  grace  ia  snfEciont 
for  tliee;"  and  eternal  glory,  1  Pet.  i.  13.  The  "word  of  his  grace"  is 
the  Gospel,  in  Acta  xiv.  3.  So  in  Heb.  xiii,  9,  it  means  doctrines  of  tha 
Gospel,  and  not  meats  or  rites. 

Ic  nearly  all  these  pass^es,  tha  meaning  of  the  words  is  fixed  by 
the  position  in  which  they  stand.  The  general  ideas  which  the  words 
suggest  are  defined  by  their  particular  connecticn. 

282.  The  rule  which  thus  helps  ua  to  eelect,  out  of  the  many 
meanings  of  a  word,  the  single  m.eamng  which  13 
plied  tu  appropriate  to  the  place,  lielpa  ua  also  to  determine 
lanenage.  whether  the  word  is  used  literally  or  figuratively. 
If,  on  reading  the  sentence,  it  is  found  that  the  words,  in  their 
pruper  sense,  involve  a  contradiction  or  an  impossibility,  H 
becomes  plain  that  there  is  a  figure  of  speech. 

In  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  for  jxample,  Christians  are  called  "  living  stonee."  lo 
Rom.  siii.  12,  they  Are  exhorted  to  "  put  on  the  armor  of  hght."  In  1 
Pet.  i.  13,  they  are  aaid  "  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  their  mind."  In  all 
these  pasa^es,  the  connection  of  each  word  shows  it  to  be  figurative. 
Talien  alone,  it  may  be  figurative,  or  it  may  be  litera'. ;  bnt  in  its  pre- 
lent  connection,  the  literal  interpretation  would  he  incongruous..  Thus, 
again,  the  washing  which  the  apostle  states  Christians  to  have  received 
(ICor.vi.  11)  is  clearly  figurative;  for  it  is  "by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 
The  command  of  our  Lord,  "Let  the  dead  biry  their  dead"  {Matt.viii. 
22),  mu.it  be  undaretood  figuratively,  and  meai6,let  the  worldly-minded 
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The  words  of  Chriet,  "  This  ia  my  blood." 
interpretation,  of  ttem  being  repugoant  to 


attend  io  world!/  concerns 
are  figurative;  tlie  literal 
reaaon  and  Scripture. 

la  the  use  of  figurative  language,  the  inspired  writers  seem 
to  have  selected  their  expressions  on  the  principle  ugt^^of 
of  reaemblan.ee.  ___ 

Scnptui 


Hssd  to  express  what  is  dign 
nen'  the  heavenly  bodies  mountaine  stately 
s  or  those  m  author  tj  the  lower  gro  nd 
th  g  norally    designit  ng  t!  e  mass  of  the 


What  is  grand  in  nature 
fied  and  important  among  : 
trees,  dosignating  k  agl  id 
the  branches   and  the  ea 

Political  ohangei  aie  rejresented  by  earthquake'  temppsti  e  hj  ea 
the  taming  of  rivers  and  seas  into  blood  Jsr  iv  23  2S  lea  sin  10 
13:  Matt  hit  S9    Atta       19 

Things  -which  !  ave  i  fart  lining  nfl  lenoe  as  dow  Bbjwers  streamg, 
are  used  to  represent 'pintuil  bless  ngs  Isi  ixi   6    John  v  13  14 

The  qualit  es  of  animals  a  o  referred  to  n  figurative  esprees  ona 
beasts  and  b   ds  of  prey  be  n^  emblemB  of  tpprPBSors 

A  horn  e  gn  flea  po  vei  Dan  mi  A  rod  the  exerc  sa  of  power  m 
chastening  Light  and  darkiesa  express  joy  and  soirow  knowledge 
and  ignorance  pros[.e  ity  and  advors  ty  hoi  neas  and  s  a  >  Marr  age 
often  denotes  a  covenant  with  God ,  adultery,  the  violation  of  that 
covenant  by  idolatry,  A  vineyard  often  denotes  a  church ;  if  it  beat 
wild  grapes,  it  is  unfrnilful;  if  its  enclosurea  are  broken  down,  it  is 
afflicted  or  corrupt,  Isa.  v,  1-7. 

This  rule  will  not  determine,  in  all  cases,  whether  wonla 
are  to  he  understood  literally  or  figuratively;  but  it  will  go 
far  to  decide  in  most.      Other  rules  will  be   found  noticed 


283.  But,  vfhile  the  words  employed,  or  their  connection  in 
the  sentence,  will  often  suggest  tlie  meaning,  it  is  TBirdnue: 
sometimes  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  words,  and  "leeontexi. 
even  the  sentence,  to  the  context;  and  there  we  find — 

284.  (1.)  "Words  and  passages  explained  in  the  language  of 
the  inspired  writers  themselves,  sometimes  by  definitions,  and 
sometimes  by  ©samples;  sometimes  by  expressions  which  limit 
then 


sauing. 
■  Esther  i 


i.  16 


r.  20  i  Paa.  icvii.  11:  Eph.  v.  R 
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Itt  ileb.  xi,  for  inetancs,  Faitk  ia  fiTst  dL-scri  ved,  and  thm  illua- 
trated.  It  ia  said  to  be  a  confident  etpectati  m  of  things 
hoped  for;  a  perfect  peisnasion  of  things  not  eeon:  ana 
then  examples  are  given  of  both  parts  of  the  definition.  In  Noah,  il 
was  perfect  persuasioa  of  the  truth  of  Ood  in  regard  to  the  Deluge,  In 
Abraham  it  was  confident  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  to  himself,  and  to  his  seed.  If  the  Bivine  word  speak  of  mercies, 
faith  hopes  for  tbem;  if  of  tilings  purely  spiritual  and  future,  faith 
believes  in  them. 

Perhaps  no  passage  illustrates  better  than  this  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing a  good  translation ;  and  the  wisdom  of  God  in  giving  us  a  Bible 
of  examples,  rather  than  of  definitiona.  The  word  "substance"  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  original ;  and  means,  whatever  stands  under 
and  sustains  all  that  ia  attached  to  it,  whether  subjects  or  qualitiea. 
No  one  word  could  have  expressed  more  completely  the  idea  of  the 
original ;  and  yet  it  is  not  clear.  In  Hob.  i.  3,  the  same  word  is  trans- 
lated "person,"  and  in  2  Cor,  si.  17,  "confidence"  {of  hoasting):  and 
both  translations  are  correct.  The  full  idea  is  that  of  well-founded  or 
confident  expectation.  Faith  is  therefore,  as  to  things  hoped  for,  a 
thing  on  which  real  or  substantial  confidence  may  rest.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  The  full  idea  here,  again,  is, 
such  evidence  of  things  not  seen  a'S'  silences  doubt  and  refutes  opposi- 
tion; or  rather,  it  is  the  conviction  which  such  evidence  produces. 
All  this  extant  of  meaning  is  fonnd  in  the  original  words :  but  no  one 
word  can  express  it.  If  the  Bible  were  made  up  of  definitions,  a 
translation  without  a  paraphrase  would  be  hnpoasible.  We  may  well 
feel  thankful,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  book  of  examples  chiefly :  and  that 
ic  illustrates  its  principles  rather  in  the  lives  of  believers  than  in  logi- 
cal and  abstrob*  terms, 

Pebpeotion.  again,  is  defined  in  several  parts  of  the  Bible. 
In  Psa.  xzxvii.  37,  it  is  used  as  synonymoufl  with  uprightness  or  sin- 
cerity, a  real  unfeigned  goodness:  and  this  is  ifa  general  meaning  in 
the  Old  Testament,  1  Chron.  xii.  33,  38.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
means  ai(her  tho  posaession  of  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Divine 
truth,  or  the  possession  of  all  tha  grat  3s  of  the  Christian  character,  in 
ft  higher  or  lower  degree.  The  first  ia  t:ie  meaning  in  Eeb.  v.  14,  where 
strong  meat  is  said  to  belong  "to  them  that  are  of  full  age  (marg.  jjcr- 
ficl)  -.  even  to  those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised 
to  discern  both  good  and  evil."  So  in  1  Cor.  ii.  6;  Phil.  iii.  16.  The 
second  is  the  meaning  in  James  i,  4,  where  "porfect"  is  defined  as 
"entire,  wanting  nothing."  In  2  Pat.  i.  6-7,  the  graces  which  make 
up  the  perfect  Christian  are  enumerated. 
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In  ISph.  iii.  4  5.  Mysteet  In  dofined  by  oxampla,  as  the  fiuth,  tliat 
the  Qentilaa  should  be  partakers  of  thj^  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel. 

Tee  coussb  op  this  would,  meane  man's  aatural  state  and  life,  S3 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  it  is  the  outgoing  of  the  spirit  that 
worketh  in  tho  children  of  disobedience. 

In  Gal.  iv.  J,  the  expression,  the  elements  of  this  woeld  la  vised 
»nd  is  esplained  in  ver.  9,  10,  of  tho  same  chapter.  See,  ako.  Hob.  ii 
Pi  vi.  5:  I  Cor.  X.  11. 

Not  unfrequentiy  tlie. meaning  is  limited,  or  explained  by 
tlie  context,  even  in  simple  narrative. 

Compare  Gen.  vi.  19,  20;  vii.  2,  3,  where  pairs,  and  the  number  of 
pairs  are  spoken  of  respectively :  bo  from  Gen.  xlviii.  8,  10,  we  gather 
that  Jacob's  blindness  was  partial.  From  Exod.  vi.  3,  and  Gan.  liii.  4, 
(Heb.  Jehovah),  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  faithfolneas  of  Jehovab 
in  giving  effect  to  his  promissB,  was  not  revealed  to  the  laraelites  till 
th^  Exode.  From  Exod.  ix.  6;  ii.  20,  it  is  dear  that  "all,"  means  all, 
with  specified  exceptions.  The  Levites  speni.  five  years  on  probation^ 
before  fully  entering  upon  their  office,  hence  Numb.  iv.  3;  viii.  21. 
Modify  in  the  same  way,  Nnmb.  xiv.  30,  by  Josh.  siv.  1 :  and  Josh.  xi. 
19,  by  XV.  63. 

285.  (2.)  Sometimes,  where  there  is  no  formal  definition, 
tke  moaning  ia  made  clear  by  the  use  of  some  analo-  ^^^^  ^^_ 
gons  or  similar  expression-;  or  by  the  ubq  of  opposite  Jj^"^^ 

ones.  effpi™"^"^ 

Ih  Gal.  iii,  17,  the  "  covenant  with  Abraham"  is  explained  lions. 
ts  the  promise  which  God  made  to  him. 

In  Eom.  vi.  23,  the  meaning  of  the  word  death  (the  wages  ''^""'Pl^^. 
of  sin),  is  gathered  from  the  opposite :  "  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
Ihrough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  Col.  ii.  7,  tho  expression,  "rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ,"  is  tx- 
plained  as  meaning,  "established  in  the  faith." 

In  Eom.  iv.  5,  it  is  said,  that  "to  him  that  worketh  not,  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness ;"  the  expression  "worketh,"  being  explained 
in  several  places  in  the  same  chapter.  In  ver.  2.  the  phrase  is  "justified 
by  works."  From  the  same  verse  we  leatn  that  it  means  the  contrary 
of  "believing  in  Him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly."  So  in  James  ii.  14, 
the  faith  that  cannot  save,  is  the  faith  that  spends  itself  in  words,  and 
not  in  deeds.  It  is  a  faith  Jhat  is  without  obedience ;  it  is  a  faith  such 
as  devils  fool  (var.  19),  and  t  is  not  such  as  Abraliam  felt  (ver.  23).   To 
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.  be  "justified  by  works,"  tJierefore,  esprsssly  iacludea  in  Paul,  the  rejee- 
tion  of  Chriet  aa  tie  Saviour  of  t!ie  guilty,  and  an  adherence  to  the 
whole  covenant;  while  the  "works"  of  which  James  speaks  imply  fi»ith 
in  Christ.  The  same  truth  is  taught  by  our  Lord  in  John  iii.  36 ;  whera 
it  is  said,  "  lie  that  believetli  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  and  ho 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  Bee  life :"  whare  the  word  "beliavetU 
not"  is  in  the  original,  "is  not  obedient  to ;"  showing,  as  Doddridge 
well  observes,  that  the  faith  to  which  the  promise  of  eternal  life  is  an- 
nexed, is  a  principle  of  unreserved  obedience. 

In  1  John  iii.  9,  it  is  said, "  Whosoever  ia  born  of  God  doth  not  com- 
mit am."  But,  on  comparing  this  expression  with  other  parts  of  the 
Epistle,  we  find  that  to  commit  sin,  means  "  to  walk  in  darkness,"  i.  6; 
''to  keep  not  the  commandments,"  ii.  4 ;  "to  hats  his  brother,"  ii.  9 : 
"to  love  the  world,"  ii.  15;  eipreseions  that  bespeak  settled  habit;  a 
habit  alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  Christian. 

286.  To  this  class  of  expressions  belong  the  parallelisms  or 
Words  ex-  ™^tre8  of  the  original  Scriptures,  in  wliich  one 
m'r^Bi-*'''  P^'^  °^  ^  sentence  answers  more  or  less  accurately 
wins-  to  another. 

Sometimes  the  parallelism  ia  Syhohymous  oe  gradational, 
fiyiiony-  giving  precisely  the  same  thought,  or  the  same 
lEm'*'"'  f^^ought  with  some  addition. 

The  first  Psalm  is  a  beaitiful  instance  of  this  etui 


That  walketh  not 
Nor  standeth  in  th 
Nor  sitteth  in  the  i 

file  gradations  are  obvious — 


1  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
way  of  sinners,. 
!at  of  the  scornful. 


Walketh— has  casual 
interco 

Standeth — has  close 
intimn^. 

Sitteth — has  perma- 
nent connection. 


Counsel — has  pnbli 

resort. 
Way  ^-chosen  path. 


Ungodly  —  negative- 
ly wicked. 

Sinners  —  positively 
wickfd. 

Scornful  —  profanely 
wicked. 


Similar  instances  may  be  found  in  Psa.  xxiv.  3, 4 :  Isa.  Iv.  6,  7. 
Prov.  xvi.  33,  is  an  iostaoce  of  tlie  synonomons  parallel.    He  that  IB 
Blow  to  anger  is  commended,  not  because  he  ia  listless  or  indiffertnt,  but 
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becaasa  lie"ruleth.  Lis  own  spirit";  tlie  ono  eiiprHssion  defining  the 
tneaiiing  of  tlia  other. 

Oncasionally  tiieso  paralleliamB  extend  orer  whole  chaptara,  or  over 
books  of  Scripture.  In  Uiis  case  the  Eimil&rity  of  thought  nesda  to  be 
traced  with  eome  care.    Thne  in  Pea.  cissiL, 


Ver,  :,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  ia  answered  hy  v 

r.  12. 

Ver.  7,     ..." 

byv 

r.  13. 

Ver,  8,     .         .        , 

byy 

r.  U. 

Ver,  9,     ..." 

bjY 

r.  15,  16 

Ver,  10,  .         .        . 

byv 

r.  17.  18 

In  Paa.  c 


16-18,  there  is  a  similar  instance. 


An  attention  to  these  parallelian,?  k  often  neoesaary  to  hring  out  the 
meaning  of  Scripture.  In  Luke  xii.  47,  48,  for  example,  the  compari- 
Bon  of  the  expreaaion,  "he  who  prepared  not,  neither  did  according  to 
hia  will,"  with  the  expression,  "  he  that  did  commit  things  worthy  of 
Bb'ipes,"  saggeats  the  reason  that  acts  of  omission,  in  apite  of  know- 
ledge, are  to  be  panislied  with  many  stripes,  while  aina  of  ooranuBaion, 
without  knowledge,  are  to  be  puniahed  with  few. 

Sometimes  the  Farallelisms  are  AHTITEETIC,  containing  op- 
posite terms,  and  sometimes  opposite  ■s_entimeTit8.        AniitheMo. 

In  Prov.  s.  7,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  "  the  memory  of  the  Juat  ia 
blessed";  where  the  meaning  of  the  word  "memory"  is  fixed  by  the 
following  line:  "bnt  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."  "Name"  and 
"memory"  ate  synonymona.  In  Prov.  xi.  24,  the  scattering  which 
tends  to  increase,  is  not  the  scattering  in  which  extrav^anca  may  in- 
dulge, bnt  the  eserciae  of  a  wise  generosity :  for  the  following  clause 
oppoaefl  it  to  the  withholding  of  more  than  ia  meet,  which  tends  to 
poverty. 

In  Hoeea  xiv.  9,  it  is  aaid.  "The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the 
just  shall  walk  in  them;  but  the  tranagreasora  shall  fall  therein:" 
where  the  just  are  obviously  the  obedient. 

Other  kinds  of  metrical  parallelism  are  also  frequent  in 
Scripture :  but  as  they  are  parallelisms  of  construe-  Q^n^j^^p. 
tion  only,  (called,  therefore.  SYKTHetic  or  constetjc-  ''''o- 
TIVE,)  and  refer  only  to  the  form  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  notice  them.     Psa.  xix.  V— 11 :  Psa.  cxlviii. 
7-13:  I«a.  siv.  4-9, 
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287.  (3.)  Very  often  the  meaning  ia  decided  hy  the  g 

,„    ,  reasonine,  or  allusioES  of  tlio  context. 

Words  ex-  ^ 

piaiQBdby        (a.)  Sometimes  tho   meanins  ia   defined  by  tlie 
thereosoa-      ,,     .  ,    ,  , 

ingoTBi-      allusions  of  the  context:  and  tne  words  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  limited  Bense. 

Jq  Psalm  vii.  8,  for  example,  David  praye,  "  Judgo  me,  0  hord,  ac- 
cording to  my  Tightoouaneas ;"  i,  e..  aooording  to  hia  inaocency,  in  refer- 
oiica  to  the  charge  of  Cush,  the  Beujamite.  He  oftan  uses  the  sama 
expresaion  with  similar  limita,tions.  The  word  "righteous,"  or  "mot<' 
ligliteoua,"  is  even  applied  to  wicked  inou :  as  in  1  Kings  ii.  32,  and  in 
2  Sam  .iv.  11.  In  the  second  instance,  Ishboaheth  is  eaid  to  be  righteous 
(Ihongh  he  had  opposed  what  he  knew  to  be  God's  promise  in  referenca 
to  David),  merely  to  imply  that  ho  had  done  no  injury  to  his  murder- 
ers. The  same  phrase  is  applied  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  hecause  they 
were  less  gnilty  than  Jemaalem,  Esek.  x\i.  o2.  The  coanscl  of  Ahi- 
thophel  is  called  good,  and  the  conduct  of  the  unjust  steward  wise,  not 
becanse  they  were  ahsolately  so,  but  because  they  were  likely  moans 
of  accomplishing  the  ends  of  each. 

In  John  is.  3,  it  is  said,  "  Neither  liath  tliia  man  sinned,  nor  his  pa- 
ronts."  The  meaning  is  simply,  th^t  his  blindness  waa  not  the  punish- 
ment of  any  particular  sin. 

In  James  v.  14,  the  elders  of  the  church  are  commanded  to  anoint  the 
sick,  and  to  pray  over  him;  "and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  him." 
The  church  of  Eome  founds  on  this  one  pasaago  the  doctrine  of  extreme 
unction,  which  they  say  ia  to  save  the  eonl  of  the  dying.  Bat  from  ver. 
16,  16,  it  is  plain  that  by  "save"  ia  meant  "heal,"  So  that,  whatever 
this  practice  implied,  it  was  to  he  observed,  not  with  the  view  of  saving 
the  soul,  but  in  the  case  of  one  already  a  Christian,  with  the  view  of 
restoring  his  health. 

o    osite  t^')  '^"^^  context,  or  general  arrangement  of  a 

winsBRome-  passage,  may  even  prove  that  words  are  to  be  un- 
wndod,  derstood  in  the  very  opposite  of  their  usual  sense. 
In  1  Kings  isii.  15,  "  Go,  and  prosper"  was  spoken  ironically,  and 
meant  the  reverse.  In  Numb.  sxii.  20,  "Else  up,  and  go"  appears  from 
ver.  12,  33,  to  imply  "  If,  after  all  I  have  told  you,  your  heart  is  set 
on  violating  my  command,  do  it  at  your  own  risk."  The  use  of  thia 
foru.  of  speech  may  be  aeec  in  1  Kings  xpiii.  27:  Judg.  x.  14:  Mark 
TiL  i:  ICor.iv.  8. 
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283,   riie  general   reasoning  of  the   variov^  vdsSEgea   of 
Smpt«r&*  is,  commonly,  sufficiently  plain  to  indi- 
cate the  meaning  of  the  words  employed.     Great  ii^ot 
attention,  however,  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  parentheeea 
parenthenes  and  of  particles;  the  particles  connect-  Sea  sport- 
ing different  jjranchea  of  a  sentence,  or  argnment,  ™ ' 
together,  and  the  parentheses  withdrawing  from  the  direot 
line  of  argument  the  words  which  are  included  in  them.     Thu 
latter  interrupt  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  former  perfect,  or  complete  it. 

289.  When  the  parenthesis  is  short,  it  creates  no  di£E.culty, 
and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  interrupt  the  reasoning,  pnren- 
as  in  Phil.  iii.  18,  19  :  Acts.  i.  15.  When  it  is  long,  '^^'='- 
it  seems  to  embarrass  the  argument,  and  often  ends  in  the 
repetition  of  the  words  of  the  preceding  clause.  Eph.  iii.  2 
to  iy.  1  (first  clause)  is  all  in  parenthesis ;  so  in  Phil.  i.  27  to 
ii.  16,  and  perhaps  iii.  2  to  iii.  14.  In  the  first  and  last  of 
these  cases,  "therefore"  is  an  evidence  of  the  end  of  the  pa- 


The  parenthesis  ia  often  indicated  in  the  argumentative  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture by  the  use  of  the  word  "for:"  aa  in  Rom.ii.  11-16,  or  13-16;  3 
Cor.vi.  2;  Eph.  ii,  14-lS. 

290.  Attention  to  particles  is  often  important. 

Then,  for  example,  is  often  emphatic;  sometimes  as  an  pgj^,,.. 
adverb  of  time,  as  in  Mai.  iii.  4,  and  16,  And  again  in  1 
ThesB.  iv.  16,  "  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then,  we  which  are 
alive,  and  remain,  shall  he  caught  np  together  with  them  in  the 
cloads."  It  is  not  said  here  that  tlw  dead  in  Christ  rise  before  the  rest 
of  the  dead,  but  that  the  dead  rise  before  the  living  are  changed.  Bnt 
i!,  ia  much  oftener  used  as  an  equivaleut  for  therefore.  Theeefoee, 
itself,  generally  expresses  an  inference  or  conojnsion  from  what  pre- 
cedes: but  it  BomeWmes  indicates  that  the  sentence  has  been  interrupted 
by  a  parenthesis,  or  is  repeated ;  and  means  "As  I  before  aaid,"  or  "to 
resume."  Matt.  vii.  24  (see  ver.  21):  lCor.viii.4  (aeever.l):  Mark 
iii.  31  (see  ver.  21) :  Joha  vi,  24  (see  ver,  22) :  Gal.  iii.  5  (see  ver.  2). 
TnBonoK  meanaBometimcs"by  meansof:"  a£  in  John  xv.3.  "Through 
thfi  word  I  have  spoken  unto  you:"  and  sometimes  "for  the  sake  of," 
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Rom.  v.  1 ;  or  "in  the  midst  of,"  as 
an  £u3verb  of  time ;  sometimea  it  mei 
actual  with  a  Gupposable  one,  Jota 
that  case,"  and  asBerta  the 


.  iv.  13.  How  IB  EomftiiDOi 
i  the  ease  is,"  contrasting  ac 
56,  where  "then"  means  "in 
Luke  xis.  42i  Heb.  viii.  6 
(ver.  4).  "Rathee"  means  "on  the  contrary,"  Kom.  zi.  11 ;  sii.  19: 
Eph.  V.  11.  Tho  comparison  implied  in  the  modern  nse  of  the  word  is 
expreBsed  in  Scripture  by  "  and  not."    See  |  277  (a). 

291,  Tte  connection  is  Bometimes  obscured  througli  ihe  ^asa 
other  of  a  covert  dialogue;  objections,  responses,  and  re- 

d^^fity^n  plisa  not  being  distinctly  marked. 

the  coDnec- 

'"'"■  See  Eom.  iii.  4,  etc.,  where  we  have  a  dialogue  between  the 

apostle  and  an  objector,     Isa.  Iii.  13 ;  liii.  64,  a  dialogue  between  God, 
the  prophet,  and  the  Jews. 

Psa.  IX;  xy ;  Kxiv;  cvii.are  responsive. 

The  abmptn^a  of  transition  in  bistoricEd  narrative,  and 
especially  in  prophecy,  creates  difficulty.  Different,  and 
often  distant  events  are  joined  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
same  paragraph. 

Frequently  a  difficulty  arises  from  tlie  iact  that  the  con- 
clusion of  I 


a  argument  is  omitted,  or  a  premise  is  suppressed, 
a  is  answered,  without  our  being  told  what  the 


objection  is. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  f urnishea  eiamplea  of  all  these  difficnltiee. 
Eom.  iii.  22-24 ;  viii.  17,  18;  ix.  6:  chapters  iii.  and  iv. 

292.  Attention  to  the  context  is  of  great  moment  in  ascer- 
taining  the  meaning  of  the  figurative  language  of 

applied  to  gciipture,  and  in  determinina  whether  the  language 
interpret       ''■     f         >  o  on 

neures.  ia  figurative  or  liit-ral.  That  the  expressions  are 
figurative  is  sometimea  stated  or  implied,  and  then  the  mean- 
ing ia  appended.  Sometimes  it  ia  necessary  to  bolt  to  the 
general  argument  or  allusions  of  the  passage. 

In  1  Pet,  iii.  SI,  the  b<iptism  which  saves  ns  is  d'eflned.  It  is  "  not 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  tho  flesh,  but  the  answer  cf  a  good 
coQSOienoe  towards  God."  "  To  bear  one's  sin  "  is  a  figurative  eipres- 
eicn,  meaning  to  sufEec  tho  punishment  of  it.     Hence  tlia  Bynonyinoua 
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BTpressione  to  be  cui'i^,  and  to  die,  areconne;ted  ivift  it.  Esod.zsTiii, 
43;  Lev-wx.  8. 

In  Hosea  iv.  12,  and  elsewhere  (especially  in  Eaekiel),  a  sp'rit  of  las- 
civiouf^noss  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  Israelites  astray ;  but  then  it  ia 
immediately  added,  "  They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  burn  incenee  npon  the  hills ;"  to  show  that  it  ia  epiritnal  unfaith- 
fuinera  of  which  the  prophet  is  speaking. 

When  Christ  said  '■  He  that  eatsth  me,  even  he  shall  livo  by  me," 
John  vi.  57.  the  Jews  misunderstood  his  meaning,  but  he  had  himself 
already  eiplained  it :  for  in  the  same  discourse  he  had  repeated  the 
truth  ia  literal  terms,  "He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting 
life."  This  text  is  understood  literally  by  most  Eoman  Catholic  wri- 
ters ;  though  our  Lord  expressly  gave  it  this  figurative  interpretation ; 
and  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper,  to  which  they  suppose  It  to  refer,  had 
not  then  been  instituted,  and  was  entirely  unknown  to  his  hearers. 

In  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  Christ  calls  the  wine  his  blood:  and  again,  in  ver. 
29,  he  calls  the  same  cup  the  fruit  of  the  vine ;  implying,  that  his  first 
expression  was  figurative.  The  expression  in  1  Cor.  iii.  15,  "  He  him- 
self shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,"  is  the  passage  in  Scripture  gene- 
rally quoted  in  favor  of  the  popish  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Attention 
to  tlie  contest  will  show  that  the  whole  is  fignrative.  The  wood,  hay, 
dtubble,  wliich  man  may  build  on  the  foundation,  ai'e  ospressions  con- 
fessedly figurative.  The  foundation  itself  is  figurative,  and  means 
Christ;  and  the  expression  "so  as  by  fire,"  must  be  understood  in  a 
sense  consistent  with  the  general  argument  of  the  passage. 

Similarly  figurative  expressions  may  be  seen  in  i  Cor.  v.  8 :  Matt, 
xvi  6  12  See  also  Isa.  li.  1 ;  Eph.  v.  32,  where  the  union  of  Christ 
mirnage)  is  spoken  of  as  the  mystery. 

a  Is  the  eonae  tion  of  the  sentence,  and 
;  all  amlji^ity,  or  in  Fourth  ruio 
;  of  the  wiitei  it  is  then  "aViomg™- 
nere^try  thit  we  look  at  the  scope  or  design  of  ^™'  *"''''*■ 
thp  book  it=<elt  or  of  some  large  sertion  in  which  the  words 
and  expre=iaioii'!  occur  The  \i-ii  pi ecedmg  rule  touches  this; 
iind  indeed  all  the  rulp':  of  inteipiPt.tioii  ghde  by  degieea 
into  one  another. 

294.  Sometimes  the  scope  of  a  section,  or  of  the  nccpg 
booli  itself,  is  mentioned.  menuoneii. 

In  Rom.  iii.  28,  for  example,  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  the  conclowon  to 


anl  his  church  (an  in 

J03  When  the 
the  contest  fail  i 
giving  the  full  i 
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which  lus  roaeonings,  up  to  that  point,  had  brought  himi  caiueiy,  t.h«t 
man  is  justified  hy  faith.,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law. 

The  principal  conclusiona  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  are  stated, 
the 'first  doctrinal  in  ii.  11,  12,  that  the  Gentiles  were  no  longer  aliens ; 
the  second  practical  in  iv.  1-3,  exhorting  Jewa  and  Gentiles  to  o:rerciBe 
the  spirit  and  temper  which  become  their  new  relation.  Subordinate 
conclusions  aie  espreased  in  iii.  13;  iv.  17,  25;  v.  1,  7;  Ti.  13,  14, 
where  the  words  "therefore,"  or  "wherefore,"  generally  indicate  the 
leiiult  of  each  succeBsive  argument. 

The  design  of  the  Proiierbs  ia  (old  ua  in  i.  1-4,  6 ;  of  the 
Thamle     Gospels  in  John  xs.  31;  of  t-he  Bible  itself  in  Rom.  n,  4; 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17. 

295.  Tke  design  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible  can  be  gathered 

only  from  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  written. 

fmra  the  The  90th  Psalm  was  probably  written  by  Moaes,  at  the 

ocoason.  ^^^  whan  God  sent  back  the  children  of  Israel  to  wander 
^^•"^  in  the  wilderness.  The  scope  of  Psa.  sviii.,  sxsiv.,  iii,,  li.. 
ia  illastrated  by  their  inscriptions.  The  Psalms  which  are  headed 
"  Songs  of  Degrees,"  cix.-oisiiv.,  were  probably  sung  by  the  Jews 
while  making  their  annual  journeys  to  Jerusttlam.  Many  of  the  verses 
will  be  seen  to  have  additioaal  meaning  from  the  knowledge  of  this 

The  Epistles  to  the  Colosaians.  the  Bphaiani,  and  the  Galatians, 
were  all  written  to  iUustrate  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
San^"^      Gospel,  and  to  answer  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Jndai- 
Epheffl^s,     j^jjg  teachers  of  the  church.     Many  expressions  will  be  es- 
tiEins.  plained  by  a  reference  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 

especially  to  the  15th  chapter,  where  we  have  the  history  of  the  whole 
qaestion  which  these  Epistles  discuss. 

296.  The  great  means,  however,  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
,    of  the  scope  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  or  of 

Bfiope  gath-  J^  i  n  ,  ■ 

credfrom     pai-ticular  passages,  IS  the  repeated  and  continuoua 

It^ylt       study  of  the  books  tbemselves.     When  onoe    this 

"^^    "'     knowledge  ia  gained,  it  will  throw  great  light  on 

particular  expressions,  and  illustrate  other  parts  of  the  Bible 

in  a  way  both  instraetive  and  surprising. 

To  understand  the  precept  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  six.  17,  "If  ihon 

wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandment?,"  we  look  to 

,  ""^         the  scope.     An  inquirer,  proud  of  his  own 
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HakBwTiafhemust.  do  to  obtain  eternal  life,  and  onr  Lord  refer  i  him  to 
the  law,  to  rebuke  and  hnmble  liim. 

The  Enbjects  of  the  predictions,  laa.  i-sxiiu.,  are  generally  indicated, 
Tlie  Bubjecta  of  subsequent  obapters  are  less  marked,  and  the  connec- 
tion can  be  traced  only  by  repeated  perusal.  When  traced,  it  tbron's 
light  upon  the  meaning.  Ghaptera  li.-lv.,  for  example,  form  one  pro- 
phecy; li.  1-8  containing  an  earnest,  tbrioa- repeated  appeal  to  the 
people  to  Aear-veraea  1,  4,  7:  li,  9-iii.  12  contains  an  earnest  appeal 
to  God  and  to  Zion— yeraes  9,  17;  lii.  1:  lii.  13-liii.  12  is  a  glorious 
description  of  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  and  forms  the  centre  of  ilia 
propheT  :  liv.  describes  the  resnlts  of  his  work  on  the  destiny  of  the 
«butob ;  and  Iv.,  on  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

297.  Sometimea  it  ia  difELcTilfc  to  teD  whether  the  immediate 
scope  of  the  passage,  or  the  general  scope  of  the  a^opgof 
book,  is  to  he  regarded.  Sfb™?*"** 

In  Luke  sv.,  for  example,  there  are  several  parables  ad-  difterunu 
dressed  to  the  Pharisees,  who  complained  that  oar  Lord  received  sin- 
Dere  :  and  among  those  parables  is  that  of  the  prodigal  son.  It  is  cer- 
tain thai  the  scope  of  the  Gospel  of  Li.ike  is  to  eihibit  and  reconimeud 
the  Gospel  to  tJio  Gentiles;  .and  the  queation  arises,  who  is  meant  by  the 
elder  aon,  and  who  by  the  younger?  Some  say  tho  Pbarieee  and  the 
sinner;  others  say  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile.  The  firat  interpretation  is 
sanctioned  by  the  scope  of  the  context ;  and  the  second  by  the  general 
scope  of  the  Gospel.  It  \Yill  be  seen  that  both  interpretations  are  con- 
sistent and  probable.  A  due  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  parablea  is  of 
great  importance. 

It  bas  been  doubted  whether  the  "  rest"  (or  tho  keeping  of  a  rest  or 
Sabbath,  as  it  may  ba  translated;)  spoken  of  in  Heb.  iv.  refers  to  the 
hteral  Sabbath,  to  heaven,  or  to  the  peace  which  the  Gospel  brings,  end- 
ing however  in  eternal  life ;  a  queation  that  can  bo  decided  only  by  tlie 
argument.     Comp.  versea  3.  9,  10. 

In  the  same  Epistle,  the  description  of  Melchiaodec  as  without  descent 
has  created  some  difficulty.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
apoaUa  iti  comparing  his  priesthood  with  that  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  both  are  aliie  in  this,  tliat  thoy  are  equal'y  withont  snccession; 
and  BO  differ  from  that  of  Aaron.  The  lioiited,  and  not  the  universal 
mean  ing  of  the  words,  is  therefore  the  only  on  a  required  by  the-argumen  t. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  need  further  light  on  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  St.  Paul  and  St  James,  we  look  at  the  scope  of  tlieh 
Efistlea.     Tliat  to  the  Romans  ia  designed  fo  prove,  that  by  tlio  pei 
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d  ii      d 


Ep    tl       f  J  m  t 

fi  d  by     f  th  wh  h  d 
d  b     k  pt 

Ti 
1    as      ml 


f  th    !  min   i»  just  fisd 

p    f   1       Ihe   olijp  t  of  th« 

p  th  t     0  man  can  be  joEti 

t  t     i  to  bolinees      If  tbeaB 

w     t  will  b    found  that  the  ap- 

lij    t    f  th  fir=it  Epiatle  of  John 

t     tl       bj  ctof  the  Eiiatloot 


Th         ffthEm  pdwtha      score  of  the  C  a] » 

tiane,  explains  an  apparent  contradiction  between  these  Ep  stlea  In 
the  one,  the  observance  of  days  is  allowed.  Rom.  J.iv  5  In  the  othei 
it  is  forbidden,  Gal.  iv.  10,  H.  The  permission  la  gven  to  Jewish 
converts  who  had  a  tender  conscientious  scruple  about  setting  aside  the 
precepts  of  the  law  in  whidi  they  had  boon  trained.  The  prohibition 
is  addressed  to  Gentile  converts,  who  supposed  that  the  cross  could  not 
save  tham,  but  through  circumcision.  Their  observance  of  days  was 
owing  to  thatf  eling  and  thp  efore  condemned. 

298,  The  mo  t  compretensive  rule  of  interpretatii^  yet 
Compare  Scripture  with  Scripture; 
s  spntial  with  spiritual,"  1  Cor.  ii.  13.  It 
in  by  the  observance'  of  this  rule  alone  that  we 
becume  sure  of  the  true  meaning  of  particular 
passages;  and,  above  all,  it  is  hy  this  rule  alone  that  we 
ascertain  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  on  questions  of  faith  and 
practice.  A  Scripture  truth  is  really  the  consistent  explana- 
tion of  all  that  Scripture  teaches  in  reference  to  the  question 
examined;  and  a  Scripture  duty  is  the  consistent  explanation 
of  all  the  precepts  of  Scripture  on  the  duty  examined.  It  is 
in  studying  the  Scripture  as  in  studying  the  works  of  God. 
We  first  examine  each  fact  or  phenomenon,  and  ascertain  ils 
meaning;  and  then  classify  it  with  other  similar  facts,  and 
attempt  to  explain  the  whole.     Such  explanation  is  called  a 


with  other 
icriplure. 


299.  The  importance  of  studying  Scripture  in  this  way  is 

imporiance  strikingly  manifest  from  the  mist-akes  of  the  Jews. 

porkma™™"  "  ^^  ^^^^  heard  out  of  the  law"  (said  they)  "  that 

Christ  abideth   forever,"  Isa.    ix.    7:  Dan.  vii.  14, 

"  and  how  sayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up?" 
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The  everlasting  duration  of  Ms  kingdom  ivas  often  foretold  ; 
but  that  he  should  be  lifted  up  and  cut  off,  though  not  for 
himself,  had  been  foretold  too,  lea.  liii. :  Dan.  ix.  26.  A  com- 
parison of  these  passages  would  have  removed  the  ground  of 
their  objections. 

300.  (I).  Sometimes  we  compare  the  -words  of  Scripture 
with  one  another,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  p„„,ei^ain 
their  meaning. 


D      1  f 

■wh  th      th 
p    f    t 
th  t  th    ph 
wh       h  11   d 
gg    (a   th 


G  1 


11  d      1  fe  u 


d  th 


I  b  t  D      i 


0 


^  1  S  1 


as      ra  3  1     f 
t      1\  b    f       i 

i  tMJ  J     t 


l!y 


I  will  m      p 

g  m  ly   tl    t  D 

^,     ^  „.       ^     .        _     .     _     U  f  liil  tl>    D  will       am      u 

it   th   1  w   wh   h  >  d  had     j        d 

rrom  tiio  PsalmB  and  h  t  ry,  w  g  th  th  t  D  vid  w  1 
eminently  devout  man.  but  it  was  in  reference  to  tia  kmgly  office, 
primarily,  tiat  this  description  was  given,;  however  applieahle  it  may 
also  he  to  the  general  Bpirit  of  piety  which  David  evinced,  and 
to  the  unfeigned  penitence  which  he  manifested  after  having  been  ho- 
trayed  into  sin. 

In  reading  Gal.  iii.  27,  we  find  the  expression  "  As  many  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ :"  and  we  Put,™ 
turn  to  Eom.  xiii.  14;  and  there  find,  that  to  put  on 
Christ,  is  opposed  to  making  provision  for  the  flesh;  and  then  again 
to  Col,  iii.  :0.  where  the  same  phrase  of  ■' putting  on"  the  new  man, 
implies  renewal  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  the  Eedeemer, 
(ver  13)  kindness,  humbleness,  meekness,  and,  above,  all,  chanty,  the 
bond  of'perfeetness.  In  Gal.vi.  17,  the  apostle  ^ys,  ■■  From  henceforth 
let  no  man  trouble  me,"  (by  suck  calumnies,  as  if  I  were  a  fnend  of 
theceremoniallaw);  "for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lori 
Jesus."  "We  turn  to  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  where  we  find  a  similar  phrase 
"hearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus :"  and,  turn- 
ing again  to  2  Cor.  li.  23-27,  we  gather  that  these  marks  of  the  Lord 
:"esua  were  simply  the  scars  of  his  sufferings  for  Christ ;  not  (as  soma 
interpreting  the  passage  literally  have  supposed,)  the  marks  lir  atigmata 
of  the  crosB. 
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The  comparison  of  the  words  of  Scripture  is  often  teseniial 
Importance  *"   ^^"^    ^8^*^    Understanding  of    Scripture    tmtii, 
eonta?^'  especially  in  reference  to  proper  names, 
nnmea.  ];„  pg^   p^j^  f^j.  example,  it  is  said,  "  They  made  a  calf 

ift  HoRBB :"  i.  e.,  as  appears  from  Exod,  iiiii.,  in  the  very  place  whfira 
God  had  taken  tkem  inW.  covenant,  and  immediately  after  thsy  had 
pledged  themselves  to  renounce  all  idolatry. 

In  Humb.  sxii.  24,  we  have  an  account  of  the  character  of  Balaaii  ; 
and  his  position  as  a  prophot  makes  ns  question  at  firatwhether  hewaa 
not  a  good  man,  though  greviously  mistaken.  On  turning  to  Hie  New 
Testament,  however,  we  find  the  question  decided.  The  apostle  Peter 
tells  ua  that  covetousness  was  his  snare.  The  apostle  Jude  classes  him 
with  Cain  and  Corah:  and  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
at  his  suggestion  that  Balak  threw  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  caused  the  deatruction  of  23,000  of  them  in 

301.  A  close  attention  to  Scripture  will  show  that  there  are 
^Sr^'™f  at  least  three  kinds  of  verbal  parallels.  Firsi, 
Uireeiimda.  where  the  same  thing  is  said  in  the  same  words, 
as  Ex.  XX.  2-17:  Deut.  v.  6,-18:  Psa.  xiv.;  liii.:  Isa.  U. 
2-4:  and  Micah.  iv.  1-3.  Here  one  passage  may  be  used 
to  provo  the  accuracy  of  the  other,  or  the  occasion  or  applica- 
tion of  the  passage  may  throw  light  on  the  passage  itself.  Isa. 
vi.  9,  10,  is  referred  to,'for  example,  six  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages  will  illustrate 
the  text.  Secondly,  where  the  same  facts  are  narrated  in 
similar  and  some  identical  words,  as  in  Exod.,  Lev,,  and 
Deut. ;  Sam,,  Kings,  and  Ohron, ;  and  in  the  Gospels,  In  this 
case,  plain  expressions  illustrate  difficult  ones.  One  passage 
explains  or  modifies  the  other,  as  in  Matt.  ii.  1,  and  Luke  ii. 
1-4.  Thirdly,  where  the  words  or  idioms  are  used  in  different 
connections;  "sound  doctrine,"  for  example,  is  an  expression 
used  in  1  Tim.  i.  10 ;  vi.  3  :  2  Tim,  i.  13 ;  iv.  3 ;  Tit.  i.  9 ;  ii.  1, 
2,  8 :  and  from  a  comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  phrase 
means,  the  grand  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  opposed 
to  subtlety,  and  as  sanctifying  in  their  influence.  In  reter- 
ence  to  such  cases,  the  signification  of  words,  in  a  passage 
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where  it  is  fixed  by  the  connection,  sliould  be  applied  to  in- 
terpret passagea  where  there  ia  nothing  that  can  fix  it.  In 
Koro.  vii.  18,  the  word  "fleah"  meana  a  natural  unholy  state, 
as  ia  aacertained  from  chap.  vi'U.  8,  etc. 

Rometimea  the  phrases  employed,  though  in  themselves 
alike,  are  uaed  in  altogether  different  senses,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passages :  John  i.  21 :  Matt.  xi.  14 :  John  v.  31 ;  yiii.  14  ■ 
Acts  is.  7 ;  xxii.  9 :  Luke  i.  33 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

Apparently  different  espresaiona  are  thus  harmonized. 
God's  offer,  for  example,  of  seven  yeara'  famine,  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
13,  includes  the  three  preceding  years  during  which  that 
calamity  had  continued,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1.  In  1  Chron.  xxi.  11, 
12,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  preceding  famine,  and  tiia 
offer  is  therefore  of  three  years  only.  So  2  Sam.  sxiv.  24 ;  1 
Chron.  xxi.  25. 

302.  In  considering  verbal  parallelisms,  two  general  rules 
are  important.  Ascertain,  FIEST,  the  eease  which  cantione  in 
the  words  to  be  examined  bear  in  other  parts  of  ^'^ai'ici- 
the  same  author,  and  then  in  other  writings  of  the  '^"'^■ 
same  date,  and  then  throughout  the  Bible.  The  meaning  of 
words  often  changes ;  and  all  writers  do  not  use  the  same 
word  in  the  same  sense.  And,  secondly,  no  meaning  can  be 
j,dmitted  from  an  apparently  parallel  passage,  if  that  meaning  - 
ia  inconsistent  with  the  contest,  or  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
author.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Eomans  and  the  Galatiana, 
for  example,  "works,"  when  used  alone,  means  the  opposite 
of  faith,  namely,  the  performance  of  legal  duties  as  the 
ground  of  salvation.  In  James,  the  expression  always  means 
the  obedience  and  holiness  which  flow  from  faith.  In  tha 
ons  case,  works  are  inconsistent  with  salvation;  in  the  other, 
they  are  essential  to  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
one  by  the  other.  So,  in  John  i.  1,  the  term  "  word"  cannot 
be  explained  by  2  Tim.  iv.  2,  where  the  same  term  is  em- 
ployed, but  in  a,  different  sense.  The  "word"  means  the 
Gospel  in  Timothy,  but  that  meaning  cannot  be  applied  to 
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the  passages  io  Jotn,  to  as  to  give  any  consiscent  sense  to  tte 
context, 

303.  (2).  Sometimes  we  compare  the  facta  or  doctrines  of 
Pa»iieiiani  Scripture  in  order  to  gain  a  complete  view  of 
ofideaa.  Scripture  truth.  This  is  the  parallelism  of  ideas, 
and  not  of  words  only. 

If,  for  m&ra^le.  we  wieh  to  know  whether,  in  the  Lord's  snppor,  tha 
cup  la  to  he  received  by  all  the  faithful,  or  only  by  tne  priest,  we  turn 
to  Matt.  xzvi.  ar,  and  we  find  the  command,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it." 
And  if  it  be  asked  whether  "  all"  means  the  apostles  only,  or  all  in  ita 
most  comprehonBive  sense,  wa  turn  to  1  Cor.  zi.  28,  where  the  same 
topio  IB  treated  of.  TJiere  we  find  that  in  each  case  (six  in  all)  tha 
eating  of  the  bread  and  the  drinking  of  tha  cup  are  mentioned  together 
and  enjoined  on  all  Christians  indifferently.  The  ol,arge  given  to  all  is' 
"  Let  a  taan  eiamine  himself;  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and 
drink  of  that  cup." 

If  we  are  investigating  tha  meaning  of  Matt.  xvi.  18,  ■'  Thou  an 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rook  I  will  build  my  church,"  and  desire  to  know 
Its  meaning,  we  turn  to  1  Cor.  iii.  11,  and  find  that  the  only  foundation 
of  the  church  is  Christ.  In  the  sense,  therefore,  of  being  the  fonndatior. 
on  which  tha  salvation  of  the  church  is  to  rest,  the  passage  in  one  sense 
of  it  ig  at  variance  with  other  parfa  of  Scripture,  We  turn,  again 
to  Acta  !i.  41,  and  to  Acts  x.,  iv,  1,  and  we  find  that  Peter's  preaching 
was  the  moans  of  the  first  conversions,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
His  labors,  therefore,  coinmenoed  the  building,  and  in  this  sense  he 
might  be  the  foundation  of  the  church.  Or  the  statement  may  refer  to 
Peter'a  confession,  as  Augustine  and  Luther  held,  and  then  the  parallei 
■e  Gal.  i.  16 :  John  vi.  51 :  1  John  iii.  23 ;  iv.  2,  3, 


The  most  important  rule  in  reference  to  this  order  of  paral- 
wh,,tis  Ob-  ^^^'®°^  ^'  '^**  ^  passage  in  which  an  idea  is  es- 
l^'ilp'iItS  P''^^®'^  ^"^fly  "r  obscurely  is  explained  by  those 
SV'^i^'^'  '"^  ^^^"^  ^*  '^  ^"^^^^  *""  ^^'"^^■^  revealed ;  and  that 
difficult  and  li  urative  expree  ons  are  explained 
by  such  as  are  proper  and  olvious 

The  doctrine  of  just  fi  ifion  ly  fa  th    for   example,   is   explained 
briefly  in  Phil.  iii.  9,  and  fu  )j    n  the  Ep  stle   to  the  Romans  and  the 


3alatians. 

"A  now  creature"  is  a  figjril  ve  pxpri 
is  explained  in  ohap.  v  6  and  in  I  Cor  v 


1  nsed  in  Gal.  vi.  15,  and 
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The  charity  spokan  of  in  1  Pet.  i? 
taii  to  covar  "  a  muRituda  of  sins ;" 
and  so  juBtifies  the  aioner,  but  (aa 
quenches  coateutioa  and  strife. 


"brotherly  love,"  and  it  is 
isoauaa  it  eKtingnishea  them 


804.  Wten  any  passage  is  explained  by  a  reference,  not  to 
any  one  or  more  texts,  but  by  a,  refe^enoe  to  tlie  ParaUeiism 
general  tenor  of  Scripture,  it  is  then  said  to  be  analogy  of 
interpreted  according  to  tbe  analogy,  on  rule  of  *'"'"'■ 
FAITH.  We  have  examples  of  this  kind  of  reference  in  Gal. 
V.  14,  and  again  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3-11,  where  the  apostle  states 
the  facta  and  doctrines  connected  with  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  other  facta  and 
doctrines  from  them. 

This  analogy  of  faith  is  called  in  the  Bible,  "  the  Scriptures," 
1  Cor.  XV.  3,  4;  "all  the  law,"  aa  in  Gal.  v.  14;  ^i^^i^^^ 
and  "the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets,"  Acts  iii.  18.  Uiia  i^i™. 
"  The  analogy  of  faith"  is  the  espreasiou  used  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  in  Eom.  sii.  6,  where  he  exhorts  those  who  expound  the 
Scriptures  (or  prophesy)  to  do  it  accoi'dtng  to  the  propoi-tion 
or  analogy,  the  measure  or  rule  of  faith. 

The  expression,  therefore,  is  identical  with  "the  whole  tenor 
of  Scripture ;"  and  the  doctrine  which  is  founded  upon  it  is 
taken  from  all  the  testa  relating  to  one  subject,  when  im- 
partially compared ;  the  expressions  of  each  being  restricted 
by  those  of  the  rest,  and  the  whole  explained  in  mutual  con- 
sistency. 

(1).  God  is  set  forth  in  Scripture,  for  example,  as  a  Spirit, 
omniscient,  and  holy,  and  supreme.     All  passages,  ^^^^^ 
therefore,  which  seem  to  represent  Him  as  material, 
local,  limited  in  knowledge,  in  power,  or  in  righteousness,  art) 
to  be  in^terpreted  agreeably  to  these  revealed  tintha. 

(2).  If,  again,  any  expositor  were  to  explain  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  speak  of  jufltifioation  by  faitli  as  if  it  freed 
08  from  obligations  to  holiness,  su  :h  an  inter  pre  tation  must 
18 
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'.,  because  it  counteraeta  the  main  ilesign  and  spirit 
of  fclie  Gospel. 

(3).  In  Prov.  xvi.  4,  it  is  eaid,  "  Tlie  Lord  has  made  all 
things  for  Limself ;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil." 
The  idea  that  the  wicked  were  created  that  they  might  Iw 
condemned,  which  some  have  founded  upon  this  passage,  is 
inconsistent  with  innumerable  parts  of  Scripture  (Psa.  cxiv. 
9 ;  Ezek,  xviii.  23  :  2  Pet.  iii.  9).  The  meaning  therefore  is, 
as  determined  by  the  analogy  of  faith,  that  all  evil  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  of  God,  and  promote  the  accomplishment 
of  his  adorable  designs. 

305.  It  is  thu3  that  philosophy  interprets  natural  appear- 
ances. When  once  a  general  law  is  established, 
laweappiied  particular  facte  are  placed  under  it,  and  any  ap- 
in  natutaT  pearance  that  seems  contradictory  is  apecially  ex- 
amined ;  and  of  two  explanations  of  the  apparent 
anomaly,  that  one  is  selected  which  harmonizes  best  with  the 
general  law. 

SOB.  The  use  of  the  parallel-passages  of  Scripture  in  deter- 
Paniiiei-  mining  whether  language  is  figurative  or  literal  ia 
niied  to  of  great  moment.  God,  for  example,  often  repre- 
i&ampiBa.  sents  himself  as  giving  men  to  drink  of  a  cup  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand:  they  take  it,  and  fall  prostrate  on  the 
ground  in  fearful  intoxication  The  ii^uie  is  used  with  much 
brevity,  and  without  e->;planatioa,  m  «ome  of  the  prophets.' 
In  Isa.  li.  17-28,  it  is  fully  explaiiied,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
image  becomes  clear  The  mtoiication  is  desolation  ami 
helplessness,  more  than  can  be  borne  and  the  cup  is  the  fury 
(or  righteous  indignation)  of  Jehovah 

In  reading  Acts  ii.  21,  we  find  it  said,  that  "whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved;"  and  tho 
question  may  be  asked.  What  is  meant  by  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord?  Matthew  tells  us,  that  "  not  every  one 
that  saith   Lord !    Lord !    shall  enter  into   the   kingdom  of 


•Kahum  iii.  1 ' ;  Hab.  i 


:  Pea.  Ixxv.  8,  etfl. 
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teaven :"  bo  liliat  tlie  passage  ia  not  to  be  understood  in  ita 
literal  and  restricted  sense.  On  referring  to  Bom.  x.  11-14, 
and  ]  Cor.  i.  2,  we  find  that  this  language,  which  is  quoted 
from  the  prophet  Joel,  implied  an  admission  of  the  Messiah- 
ehip  of  Chviat,  and  reliance  on  the  doctrines  which  he  re- 
vealed. 

307.  It  is  obviona  that,  while  the  figurative  meaning  of  a 
word  has  generally  some    reference  to  its  literal 
meaning,  it  must  not  he  supposed  to  include  in  the  toCsp-"" 
figurative  use  all  that  is  included  in  the  literal;  ^^^,'^'"'' 
similitude  in  some  one  respect,  or  more,  being  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  metaphor. 

Christ  calls  hia  disciples  his  sheep,  and  the  points  of  com- 
parison are,  clearly,  his  affection  for  them,  his  care  over  them, 
and  their  confidence  and  attachment  to  him.  Common  sensa 
disGOvera  and  limits  the  application  of  the  terms.  Christ 
himself  ia  called,  with  amaller  limits,  the  Lamb,  with  epecia. 
relation  to  his  character  and  sacrifice.  So  sin  is  called  in 
Scripture  a  debt ;  atonement,  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  pardon, 
the  forgiveness  of  a  debt.  But  we  miist  not  hold  these  terms 
BO  rigidly  as  to  maintain  that,  hecause  Christ  died  for  man's 
sin,  therefore  all  will  be  finally  saved ;  or  that,  because  ha 
has  obeyed  the  law,  therefore  sinners  are  free  to  live  in  sin. 
Men  are  dead  in  sin,  but  not  so  dead  as  to  be  free  frum  the 
duty  of  repentance ;  nor  ai-e  they  guiltless  if  they  disregard 
the  Divine  call.  These  principles  are  sufficiently  obvious 
when  applied  to  passages  which  contain  figures  founded  upon 
material  objects.  IJhey  are  even  more  important,  though  lesa 
easy,  when  applied  to  passages  which  contain  figures  taken 
from  human  nature  or  common  life.  More  errors,  probably, 
have  arisen  from  pushing  analogical  expressions  to  an  extreme 
than  from  any  other  single  cause ;  and  against  this  tendency 
the  sober,  earnest  student  of  the  Bibk  needs  to  be  specially 
opon  his  guard. 

BOS.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  any  passage  of 
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of'Seea^     Scripture,  whether   the  words  be   employed   figu- 
riiiea.  ratively   or  literally,  we  miist   ask   the   following 

questions:  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms?  If  they 
have  but  one  meaning,  that  is  the  sense.  If  they  have  several, 
we  then  ask.  Which  of  those  meanings  is  required  by  other 
parts  of  the  sentence?  If  two  or  more  meanings  rei 
then,  What  is  the  meaning  required  by  the  context,  bo 
niake  a  consistent  sense  of  the  whole?  If,  still,  more  than 
one  meaning  remains^  What  then  is  required  by  the  general 
Bcope?  And,  if  this  question  fail  to  elicit  but  one  reply, 
What  then  is  required  by  other  passages  of  Scripture  ?  If,  ii 
answer  to  all  these  questions,  it  is  found  that  more  than  oni 
meaning  may  still  be  given  to  the  passage,  then  both  inter 
pretations  are  true ;  and  we  must  fix  on  the  one  which  bi 
lulfils  most  of  the  conditions,  or  must  look  elsewtere  for  some 
further  guide. 

309.  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  whether  the  language 
Th  B  lea  ^^  examine  be  figurative  or  literal,  and  whether  it 
required  in  Tjg  used  in  history  or  in  prophecy — in  allegory  or 
Sfmitaof  in  plain  discourse— these  rules  are  equally  applicar 
Scripture,  ble.  There  is  not  one  rule  for  tropes,  and  another 
for  words  m  their  proper  sense ;  nor  is  there  one  rule  for  in- 
terpreting the  words  of  the  parables  of  Scripture,  and  another 
for  interpreting  the  words  of  its  historical  statements.  It  is 
true  that  in  history  or  narrative  we  expect  to  find  words  used 
in  their  literal  sense ;  while  in  poetry  and  allegory  the  figura- 
tive may  be  expected  to  predominate.  We  apply,  however, 
the  same  rules,  needing  some,  indeed,  more  in  one  case  than 
io  the  other ;  but  still  taking  the  sense  which  the  words 
express,  as  that  sensa  is  defined  and  limited  {if  it  be  so)  by 
the  whole  of  the  sentence,  by  the  context,  by  the  scope  of  the 
writer,  and  by  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Kor  is  it  lees  important  to  observe  that  these  rules  are 
And  of  com-  required  not  only  in  interpreting  Scripture,  but  in 
oiouiits.  inteipreting  all  language  that  is  used  in  the  iater- 
aourae  of  life, 
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Sec.  a. — Of  the  Utility  and  Application  of  Eoles  vs 
Interpretation. 

.  It  must  have  occurred  to  tlie  reader  that,  underneath  the 
rules  of  interpretation  which  we  have  given,  there  are  Bome 
general  principles  common  to  all  language,  which  regulate  the 
application  of  them.  Those  principles  it  ia  important  to 
state,  as  they  hoth  justify  tho.tulea  we  have  given  and  aid  ua 
in  applying  them. 

310.  To  perceive  the  meaning  of  most  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  teach  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  g^^;  j,,^ 
it  ia  only  necessary  to  know  the  subject  and  the  b™''^! 
language  employed.  If  the  Bible  be  in  our  own 
tongue,  and  we  understand  what  the  topic  ia  of  which  it 
treats,  the  meaning  will  generally  be  plain.  No  instance  caa 
be  given  in  Scripture  of  an  obscure  passage  concerning  which 
a  man  may  rationally  suppose  that  there  ia  any  doctrinal  truth 
contained  in  it,  which  is  not  elsewhere  explained. 

The  great  advantage  of  rules, of  interpretation  is  not  to 

.  discover  the  meaning  of  plain  passages  of  Scripture,  yjgQf,y,gg_ 
but  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  such  as  are  ambigu- 
ous or  obscure. 

Yet,  as  on  many  points  of  importance  we  need  to  compare 
Scripture,  in  order  to  ascertain  and  prove  ite  meaning,  and  a3 
such  comparison  is  itself  part  of  .our  discipline,  promotes  our 
holiness,  and  is  adapted  to  unfold  the  trea.'sures  of  Divine 
truth,  it  is  of  great  moment  that  the  humblest  Christian 
should  understand  these  rules  and  apply  them.  Revelation 
is  to  be  the  study  of  our  lives,  and  it  is  plainly  the  will  of 
God  that  all  the  resources  of  learning,  industry,  and  prayer, 
should  be  employed  in  the  search. 

So  dependent  is  man  for  hie  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will 
upon  the  motive  and  temper  of  his  inquiries,  and    Adevou' 
theteaching  of  theSpirit  of  God,  that  a  prayerful    "P'"'' 
and  humble  Christian,  with  few  advantages,  will  often  gaiii  a 
16* 
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more  accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  witt  ScrJpt:;re  that 
one  of  higher  mental  attainments,  but  of  feeble  piety.  Tha 
exe  fat      hbleadp    y    ful  spirit,  therefore,  is  among 

th    m    t  mp    t  nt  2    n   pi       f  Biblical  interpretation. 

Th  tru  m  n  g  f  ny  p  ge  of  Scripture  is  not  every 
Tm   mea     ^  h   h  tb  d    will  bear,  nor  is  it  every 

j^  wl    h       t  u      n  itself,  but  that  which  is  in- 

t  d  d  by  th  n  p  d  writers,  or  in  sotae  cases  by 
th  H  ly  Sp  t  th  h  mj  f  tly  understood  by  the  writera 
thm    1 

Th      n      f  S     pt  to  be  determined  by  the  words: 

a  true  knowledge  of  the  words  is  the  kuowledj^e  of 


The 


saning  of  words  is  fised  by  the  usage  of  language. 
tJsage  must  be  ascertained,  whenever  possible,  from 
Scripture  itself. 

The  words  of  Scripture  must  be  taken  in  tlieir  common 
Common  meaning,  unless  such  meaning  is  Bbown  to  be  in- 
|n«ining  consistent  with  other,  words  in  the  sentence,  with 
preferred,  ^j^g  argument  01  Context,  or  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture. 

Of  two  meanings,  that  one  is  generally  to  lie  preferred 
wHcb  was  aaost  obvious  to  the  comprehension  of  the  hearers 
or  original  readers  of  the  inspired  passage,  allowing  for  those 
figurative  expressions  which  were  so  familiar  aa  to  be  no  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule. 

The  meaning  attached  to  the  words  of  Scripture  must  al- 
Memiing  ways  agree  with  the  context.  When  the  common 
wm^^^  meaning  is  inconsistent  with  the  context  it  must  be 
'*''■  abandoned,  and   such  other   meaning   adopted   aa 

fulfils  the  re(iuirement3  and  conditions  of  the  passage,  and 
can  be  proved  to  be  sanctioned  by  usage,  either  in  common 
writers,  or  in  the  Bible. 

Scope  use-  The  scope  of  a  passage,  or  the  reasoning  of  tiie 
when  it  Writer,  can  be  employed  to  determine  which  of  two 
neaaiDs.     seDsea  18  to  be  adc^ted  on^,  aa  the  sco^e  oi  reaeoix 
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jng  18  clear ;  Eor  will  the  scope  Jue  the  meaning,  unless  a  par- 
ticular meaning  is  required  by  the  scope. 

The  parallel  passage  that  iixea  the  meaning  of  words  must 
either  contain  the  Batae  words  used  in  a  somewhat  parRiiei 
similar  sense,  or  it  must  evidently  speak  of  the  same  P*'^^sea. 
tiling,  or  of  something  so  similar  as  to  afford  occasion  for  com- 
parison. 

No  doctrine  founded  upon  a  single  test  belongs  to  the  ana- 
logy of  faith.  The  analogy  of  faith  is  chiefiy  of  use  Analogy  of 
in  teaching  us  to  reject  an  interpretation  which  is  q^jireg  seve- 
not  Scriptural.  If  both  the  supposed  meanings  of  ■^'*^'^' 
a,  passage  are  consistent  with  this  analogy,  the  rule  cannot  be 
applied,  so  as  to  decide  the  meaning.  In  oontro-  isusetui  in 
veraial  reasoning,  this  rule  is  only  applicable  on  the  ffiintl> 
supposition,  that  the  doctrine  to  be  applied  for  the  •""* 
purpose  of  interpretation  is  admitted  to  he  Scriptural.  If  it 
is  not  admitted,  we  cannot  apply  it  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
disputed  test. 

311.  Theology  is  the  whole  meaning  of  Scripture,  or  it  is 
the  sense  taught  in  the  whole  of  Scripture,  as  that  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
BeQse  is  modified,  limited,  and  explained  by  Scrip-  °^|'i^|PJ;?™ 
ture  itself.  Scriptural  theology  is  not  one  thing,  logj  ona 
and  the  meaning  of  Scripture  another.  It  is  a  con- 
sistently interpreted  representation  of  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  various  facts,  djctrines,  and  precepts,  which  the 
book  of  God  reveals. 


•Sec.  5. — Application  of  i 
OF  THE  Origin 


ESE  Rules  to  i 
,  Script  ufiE  3. 


1  Study 


is  from  tho3 


"As  I  shall  not  exact  the  study  of  the  original  Scriptnr 
wlioae  want  of  parts  or  leisure  dispanssth  them  from  it;  so  J.  canaoi 
but  discommend  those  who,  wanting  neither  abilities  tor  time  to  range 
through  I  know  not  how  many  other  studies,  can  yet  decline  this:  and 
who,  sparing  no  toil  nor  watches  to  pat  It  out  of  the  power  of  the  most 
celebrate^  philosophers  to  deceive  them  in  another  doctrine,  leave 
thenwdves  obnoaioas  to  the  ignorance,  fmad  and  partiality  of  an  in- 

*  Sa«  Prefaoe. 
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lerpreter.  in  that  of  sfJvation  ;  and  thereby  Beem  more  shy  of  taking 
any  opiniong  upon  trust  than  those  in  whose  truth  or  falxeness,  no  lass 
than  God's  glory,  and  peradventnre  their  own  eternal  condition,  is 
concerned.  Methinks  those  wlio  leatn  other  languageB  ahould  not 
crndge  thoaa  that  God  hath  honored  with  speaking  to  ua.  and  employed 
to  bless  UB  with  that  heavenly  doctrine  that  comes  from  him,  and  leada 
to  him."— BoiLB. 

'■The  habit  of  reading  the  Scriptnres  in  the  original  throws  a  neW 
light  and  sensa  over  uamberleas  passages."— Cecil,  Remaim,  p.  199. 

312.  The  rules  of  interpretation  which  have   heen   applied 

in  the  previous  section  to  the  English  version,  are 
tniesappii-  eciually  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  original 
Btndy  flf  Scripturea.  The  importance  of  such  study  is  ohvi- 
BcHp^oraa.  oiis,  from  the  fact  that  all  versions  are  more  or  less 
accurate  as  guides  to  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writings. 
Ob  referring  to  Sec.  6,  Chap.  I.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
meaning  of  particular  words,  the  connection  of  arguments, 
and  the  significance  of  parallel  passages,  are  all  liable  to  be 
obscured  in  even  the  best  translations. 

313.  In  studying  and  explaining  a  living  language,  we  deter- 

mine the  usage  by  a  reference  to  our  expressions  in 
ne"ed°d'.^"  common  life;  but  in' the  case  of  the  languages  of 
^Mati™''  the  ordinal  Scriptures,  we  are  dependent  for  a 
iar^'urs  knowledge  of  their  meaning  almost  entirely  upon 
noiipokai.  jj^^jj^.  grammars,  lesicons,  and  versions  are  our 
authority,  and  for  most  purposes  their  authority  is  sufficient. 

314.  But  in  saying  that  our  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 

dead  languages  rests  upon  authority,  an  expression 
for  meaning  ig  employed  which  it  is  impoTta,nt  to  explain ;  we 
tiet"'  °^ '  speak  of  the  authority  of  law,  and  of  the  authority 
of  a  witness,  or  of  a  manuscript,  but  the  word  is  used  in  these 
two  cases  in  very  different  senses.      By  the  authority  of  law, 

is  meant  its  rightful  power;  by  the  authority  of  a 
Msttmoiiy.  witness  is  meant  his  testimony,  which  we  deem  to 
be  more  or  less  credible  in  relation  U)  the  question  in  hand. 
Now  it  is  in  the  second  sense  only  that  we  speak  of  tlie  autho- 
rity of  lexicons.  A  good  lexicon  has  great  weight  attached 
to   it,  because   it   professes   to   give    buth    caj'efuUy   • 
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a  of  the  words  it  contains,  and  also  a  smnmary  of  fte 
evidence  upon  which  those  meanings  rest.  If  we  doulit  ita 
espUn  itioni  we  eitlier  examine  other  lexicons,  from  the  dayd 
of  Heaychius  {A.  D.  400)  downwards,  if  tlis  word  be  Greek, 
oi  examine  the  passages  where  the  word  is  found,  and  then 
,  weigh  for  ourselves  the  evidence  they  supply.  "Whenever, 
'.  theiefcie  we  have  to  interpret  a  Divine  precept  addressed  to 
us  in  a  de  id  tongue,  we  ascerCiin  the  meaning  of  the  precept 
through  the  raedium  of  human  authority,  i.e.,  testimony;  we 
obey  the  precept  because  it  has  the  authority  of  God.  This 
difference  of  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  is  important. 

If,  then,  there  be  reason  to  question  the  meaning  given  to  a 
word  or  phrase,  in  any  lexicon  or  grammar,  we  proceed  to 
investigat*  that  meaning  for  ourselves,  and  various  plans  may 


315.  1.  We  may  consult  other  authorities,  grammars  or 
lexicons.  "We  may  turn  (if  the  phrase  be  Hebrew)  Hebrew 
to  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  and'""" 
writers,  Juda  Ghajug  (1040),  and  Jona  hen  Gannach  '^'■™'""''- 
(1121),  preserved  in  manuscript,  in  the  Bodleian  library;  to 
the  grammar  of  Moses  Kimchi  (12th  century),  or  to  the  gram- 
mars and  lexicons  of  his  brother,  D.  Kimchi,  or  of  Elias  Levita, 
all  of  which  have  been  published.  We  may  examine  the 
grammar  and  lexicon  of  Gesenius,  the  founder  of  the  modern 
empirical  school  of  Hebrew,  or  the  grammar  of  Ewald,  the 
founder  of  the  scientific  school,  or  the  concordance  of  Purst, 
and  the  Hebrew  worts  of  his  pupil,  Delitzsch,  the  founder  of 
the  historical  school ;  the  first,  mating  great  use  of  examples, 
and  a  moderate  use  of  the  Arabic  and  cognate  tongues,  the 
second,  investigating  too  exclusively  the  philosophy  of  the 
language;  and  the  third,  the  founder  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, and  applying  Sanscrit  to  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew, 
For  a  knowledge  of  cognate  dialects,  we  may  turn  to  the 
Pentaglot  of  Schindler  (Ham.  1612),  the  Heptaglot  of  Castel 
(Lon.  1669),  to  Hottinger'a  grammar  of  Heb.,  Ohald.,  Syr., 
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and  Arab.,  (1649),  or  to  the  Hebrew  grammars  (Inetitutisnes, 
1737,  Origines  Hebr^a,  1723),  of  Sehultens, 

316.  In  the  caae  of  fhe  Greek  language  we  ma.y  use  eithei 
Greek  ^  general  Greek  grammar,  that  for  ezample,  of 
^lioong  Buttman,  or  of  Matthise,  or  of  Jelf,  and  a  general 
Grajnmsrti.  lexicon,  Stephens'  Thesaurus,  for  esample,  or  the 
hand-lesicon  of  Liddell  aud  Scott,  or  we  may  use  a  Hellen- 
istic or  New  Testament  grammar  and  lexicon.  Winer's  gram- 
mar is  rich  ia  the  illustration  of  New  Testament  idiom ;  and 
Schleusner'a  lexicon  is  invaluable  from  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  Hew  Testament,  from  the  version  of  th«  LXX.  The 
lexicons  of  Bretachneider,  and  of  Eobinson,  are  also  well 
known  and  highly  useful.^ 

317.  2.  We  may  examine  the  versions  of  the  Bible.     They 

give  the  translator's  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 

words  of  Scripture, 

The  first  in  value  for  purposes  of  interpretation,  are  the 

Origin  and   fragments  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  both  of  whom 

lerDHia.       f^^^^  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  ol 

the  original  Scriptures. 

Next  to  these  are  the  Greek  versions.     The  LXX,  however, 
alone   remains   in   a  perfect  state :    it  is  of  great 
value,  but  ofl;en  fails  to  be  of  service  in  difficult 
passages,  from  the  freeness  of  the  translation,'  the  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  of  the  translators,*  and  the  want  of  fixed 
rules  of  translation. 

Next  in  value  are  th«  Tftrgums  (§  17,  Note  VIII);  and 
inferior  to  these,  the  cororaenta  of  the  Talmud  and 
'^^™^-     the  Notes  of  the  Maaoretes.    (§  119,  Part  II). 


■  Isa.  i.  21;  iv.  *;  xlii.  1:  Exod, 
2:  Nutnl).  iii.  SvExod. 

"Efitli.vii.  4:  Lev.  li 
Knmb.  sxxiii.  7:  Isa.  : 
compared  with  Isa.  ii- 1 
Critiua  Sacra,  Hew  Tesl 


1.  12,  30-  Deut.  i 

20:  Paa.  kxviii.  69 :  Eiod.ii 
iii.  i,  10,  14:  KMk.  xxvii.  l; 
Ix  0:  (See  fui'lier  illustraUo 
lenl  p.  513.) 
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AiDBWorUi  -n  the  Pt,ntatenrli  and  Gill's  Commentary,  fhronghout, 
genarillj  |,  (S  tha  mteri  retationB  ot  the  Targuma,  etc.,  whenever  tliuy 

last  of  all  amrng  the  ancipnt  veraiona  are    the   Teshito 
an!    the  Vuls^te      The  former   is,  oa  the  whole, 
w  ell  trinskted  but  not  unfre^uently  dififigured  by    and 
additions  and  omiasiors      The  latter  is  lessoned  in 
value  from  the  faot  (which  Jerome  acknowledges)  that  it  waa 
trm&Utel  hastily  that  he  retained  many  of  the  old  render- 
ings thougli  depming  th^ra  inaccurate,  from  &  desire  not  to 
offend  the  papular  eir  (PieiaL.e  to  Pent.,  and  Commentary  on 
Ei,cl )  from  the  very  free  use  which  haa  been  made  of  the 
L\\  and  ilso  from  the  geneial  inaccuracy  of  the  modera 
Vulgite  text 

The  portions  of  the  Vulgate  translated  by  Jerome  are  bet 
fer  helps  to  mtei preladon  \i  well  as  for  the  sUtlemtnl  of  the 
Hebrew  test  thm  the  other  books  which  bdoE^ed  to  the 
Old  Italic  veraiona. 

Of  modern  versions  the  merits  are  very  vinous  Litm 
versions  made  by  Rortianista  are  generally  ex  Midem 
tremely  literal,  and  often  obscure;  such  are  the  ,"  """" 
versions  of  Pagninus  (1528),  Arias  Mrntaaus  i'  i'  "''^ 
(1584),  Cajetan  (1639),  and  Malvenda  ie5U)  Some  (as  tlia 
version  of  Clarius)  are  founded  on  the  Vulgate  which  thry 
merely  correct.  Houbigant  (1753)  givea  an  ele£,ant  venun 
of  bis  amended  Hebrew  text.  The  Wew  Testament  has  been 
translated  by  Erasmus  and  Sebaatiani, 

Among  Protestants,  Munater  (153i)  gives  an  mtelligille 
veraion  ftom  the  Hebrew  preferable  to  the  veisions    p^pt^gj^„,_ 
of  Pagninus  and  Montanus.     He  foUowa  however 
the  same  text,  and  does  not  widely  diffei    in  prmeipitss  of 
translation  from  those  authors. 

Leo  Juda  (1543-4)  began  another  versiDn  of  the  H»biew 
aud  LXX,  which  waa  published  by  Eibliander,  the  Sew 
Testament  being  added  by  others.  This  version  le  both  free 
and  foJtbfuL 
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CaBtalio  (1573)  gives  a  version  from  tKe  original,  ia  which 
he  studied  to  give  the  sense  in  elegaTd  classical  Latin,  It  is 
wanting,  however,  ia  einiplicity  and  force. 

The  version  of  Jnnius  and  Tremellina  (1590)  is  deemed  hj 
M.  Poole  among  the  best.  They  expressed  the  article  by  the 
demonetrative  pronoun.  The  version  of  the  Oaianders,  like 
thai  of  CJarius,  is  founded  upon  the  Vulgate.  The  version  of 
Si;hmidt  (1696)  is  extremely  literal,  and  that  of  Dathe  (1773- 
69)  remarkable  for  fidelity  and  elegance.  The  Mew  Tesla- 
fnent  of  Beza  is  highly  esteemed. 

Among  modern  versions  into  vernacular  tongues,  that  of 
Vernatuur  Lutber  is  one  of  the  heat  (1517-30).  It  ia  tha 
Luiwt,  l>aais  of  tlie  Swedish  (1541),  the  Danish  (1550),  the 
^-  Icelandic  (1584),  an  early  Dutch  version  (1560)  and 

the  Finnish,  with  its  cognate  dialects  (1642,  etc.).  A  German- 
Swiss  translation  was  also  made  by  Leo  Judii  (1525-29),  and, 
in  1667,  a  new  or  revised  version  for  the  same  church  was 
publiahed  at  Zurich.  Luther's  version  was  also  revised  and 
published  by  the  Zuingliana  in.  1679. 

The  Scriptures  were  tranalated  into  Freneh  by  E.  P. 
Olivetan  (1535),  with  a  considerable  number  of 
references  from  the  LXX  placed  in  the  margin. 
This  vereion  was  corrected,  chiefly  as  to  the  language,  by 
Calvin  (1540) ;  again,  by  Bertram,  Beza,  and  others  (Geneva, 
1588);  and  has  since,  from  time  to  time,  undergone  other 
alterations  of  the  same  sort;  the  revision  of  Ostervald  is  best 
known.  A  French  version  by  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant 
(1718)  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  accuracy. 

By  order  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  a  version  was  made  into  the 

DuicTi.  ^Duich  language,  in  place  of  a  version  made  from 

Luther's,   which   Lad    been   used  till  then.      This 

version  was  printed  in  1637,  and   is  highly  valued   for  its 

fidelity. 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Spanish  ; 
Bpantoii.      the  one  made  hj  a  Eomanist  (Eeyna),  Basle,  1569, 
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)  that   of  Diodati  (afterwards 
It  follows  both  the 
)  free,  accurate,  and 
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and    the    other     by    a    Protestant     (Valera),    Amsterdam, 
1602.     They  are  founded   chiefly  on  the  Latin  version  of 
PagmntiB,  and  the   second  partly   on   the    ' 
.  Bibles.     There  are  also  three  S 
Vulgate  (1478,  1793^,  1824). 

The  best  Jtalian  version  i 
translateiLinto  French,),  1607. 
LXX  and  the  Hebrew,  and  i; 
clear. 

In  opposition  to  the  vernacular  versions  of  Protestants, 
Popish  versions  have  been  made  into  nearly  all  the  preceding 
languages,  generally  from  the  Vulgate. 

318.  All  these  versions,  however,  and  especially  the  earliest 
of  them,  are  inferior  to  a  good  modern  lesieon.  ^^^..j.  ^^1^,^ 
Most  of  them  were  made  under  peculiar  influences  p"aJStfoiL 
and  amidst  many  difficulties.  A  modern  lexico- 
grapher has  larger  helps,  a  more  certain  text,  and  the  very 
apparatus  which  these  versions  themselves  supply.  So  that, 
not  to  excel  with  all  these  advantages  on  his  side  would  prove 
him  to  be  incompetent  or  careless. 

319.  3.  In  further  investigating  the  meaning,  we  may 
seek  for  help  from  the  words  themselves,  their 

^  1  1     1  •         Help  from 

etymology,  the  analogy  of  speech,  and  the  meaning  ihewoi^ds 
*  of  similar  words  in  cognate  dialects. 

320.  (1.)  EtyTnohgy  traces  the  progress  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  the  changes  of  form  which  they  unders-o, 

'   .    ,  ,    °,  .       .„  J,    ,,     .  °  ,    Etymology. 

and  points   out  the   signmcance    of   tneir   several 
pai-te.     It  often  gives  the  true  meaning,  explains  the  allu- 
sions of  the  contest,  and  accounts  for  the  rendering  of  ancient 
versions. 

In  Glenesis,  the  "firmam,e,id"  Bhonld'be  translated  "expanse"  con- 
trary to  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  English ;  the  root  meaning  to 
beat  or'spTead  out. 

The  Hebrew  phraae  for  "mating  a  coy&nant."  refers  to  the  atroke 
tliat  smote  the  victim,  whose  death  confirmed  it. 

lif^t,  a  priest,  is  so  called,  from  the  &Mt  tbat  he  attends  to  eacred 
19 
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things,  or  becanse  lie  eacrifices  to  God,  iifa  ff^iB,  in  ths  sense  of &uii 
So  faoere,  for  saorificaie,  Virgil  Ec,  iii.,  77,  and  niU5  ■  asa,  for  "  q^er," 
Lev.  ix.  6,  16 :  Nutnb.  ixviii.  24, 

The  original  word  for  "  miniflter,"  in  Heb.  viil.  2,  weans,  in  claaaio 
Greek,  one  who  performs  a  public  work  at  his  own  cost;  or,  regarding  " 
the  whole  phrase  as  a  L&tinisrn  [Antistee  Sacrorum),  it  indicates  that 
onr  Lord  presides  over  the  worehipof  the  church,  and  presents  it  ao- 
ceptably  through  hia  intercession. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  "to  malts  atonement"  (ibq  Itipper)  means, 
properly,  to  "cover  over"  sin,  or  ezpiate;  and,  secondarily,  to  propi- 
tiate, i.e, to  remove  the  displeasure  of  another  in  relation  to  it.  The 
corresponding  word  in  the  LXX  and  New  Testament  (j/jirx'./tti)  means, 
fiist,  to  propitiate,  and  secondarily,  to  atone  for.  Both  ideas  a:« 
involved  in  each  word,  and  are  sometimes  fully  expressed 

The  Greek  word  for  "to  sacrifica"  (3-Jm)  means,  in  Homer,  to  bnrn 
wine  or  food  in  the  fire  as  an  offering,  and  in  later  writers,  to  sacrifice, 
properly  so  called.  From  Ibis  doable  meaning  we  bave  two  seta  of 
Greek  words,  the  one  referring  to  the  slaying  of  victims,  S-mb,  Svrix,  and 
tbe  other  to  the  sweet  odors,  or  incense,  which  were  offered  to  God 
(Suftiafjiit,  thus),  and  sometimes  both  ideas  are  combined,  Lev.  iv  31: 
Epb.  V.  2.  Hence,  also.  3v»  is  used  to  translate  two  different  Hebrew 
words,  meaning,  respeclively,  to  sacrifice  and  to  burn  awoet  incense,  1 
Sam.  iii.  14;  2  Ohron.  iiv.  M;  xxviii.  3:  Jer.  i.  16;  iliv.  5. 
,  Nearly  all  the  names  in  Hebrew  are  significant,  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  meaning  throws  light  upon  tbe  context.     The  prophecies 


!  refer  m  a  great  d 
uith  chaps,  xiix ,  ixx. 


1.  20  T 


of  Jacob 

Gtc.    ilix.  compaied 


So  tbe  meaning  of  Prov  isv.  21,  22,  and  Rom.  lii.  20,  "heap  coala 
of  firo,"  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  Jiri.  chatha,  means,  etymologi- 
cally,  to  apply  fire,  and  thence  to  soften. 

The  rendering  of  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  in  Psa.  vii.  14.  etc.,  is  owing 
to  their  translating  etymologically ,  and  so  elsewhere,  iier^u/xxi  is  an 
etymological  translation  of  the  Hehrew  word  lilsn.  heezin.  Lev.  xiv. 
52,  as  Tfif^ipiui,  ffl^iii,  shilleah,  Deut.  xix.  3.  "  To  aijr  np,"  in  2  Tim.  i. 
6,  means,  in  the  Greek,  to  biow-fire  into  a  flame,  -fafar— /fii. 

In  the  use  of  the  English  version,  of  course,  etymclogy  ia 
allowable  as  a  guide  to  the  sense  only  when  the  etymology  of 
the  English  corresponds  with  the  etymology  of  the  original; 
Gospel,  for    example,  =^  »u»yyi%o»;    crucify  =  aTi»tpu;    pro- 
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determine  =  wfoofifiij ;  mediator,  ^(o-irst  =  int«rcesaor,  one 
who  acta  for  anotlier  especially  to  produce  harmony  hetween 
parties.  It  is  an  important  principle,  that  etymology  doer 
3iot  of  itself  fix  the  meaning,  except  -where  usage  is  eithci 
doubtful  or  silent;  and  it  is  always,  from  the  changes  of 
meaning  which  words  undergo,  an  uncertain  guide. 

321.  (2.)  Analogy  fixes  the  meaning  of  one  form  of  a  wotC 
from  the  known  meaning  of  the  similar  form  of  an-       ^^^^^er 
other  word,  or  of  one  word  from  the  meaning  of  some 
opposite  er  corresponding  one. 

If,  ia  reiding  Hebrew,  for  example,  we  meat  with  a  nonn  ending  ia 
(i),  we  may  conclude,  from  the  general  meaning  of  that  ending,  that  It 
ifl  prohably  an  ordinal  number  or  a  patronymic:  if  we  meet  wilh  a 
verbal  nonn  beginning  with  {■q),  it  indicates  probably  an  act,  or  tho 
place  where  some  act  ia  performed;  such  being,  for  llie  most  part,  tho 
meaning  of  this  preformative. 

Commonly,  the  Hiphil  forms  of  verba  are  canaative  of  the  Eal,  as 
SSI.  yatsa,  "to  go  out,"  and  in  Hipbil,  "to  bring  out;"  ins,  abliad, 
"to  perish,"  and  in  Hilphil,  "to  destroy."  If,  therefore,  we  meet  with 
a  verb  in  Hilpliil,  wp  may  look  for  a  cauaatiTe  meaning.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  only  apparent. 

The  Hiphil  forms  of  the  Old  Testament  the  LXX  found  it  difficult 
to  translate  without  a  paraphrase,  and  hence  that  version  BOmetimes 
uses  a  neuter  verb  in  an  active  sense.  Gen.  ii.  9  ;  iv.  11 ;  xii.  24 :  Numb. 
vi.  35;  iixiv.  IT;  and  the  New  Testament,  as  may  be  supposed,  often 
employs  tlie  same  form  for  the  same  purpose.  _^ 

Matt. y. 45, literally,  "he  rises,"  "He  rains;"  i,e.,  "he  causes  to  nse, 
and  "causes  to  rain."  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  "increased;"  i.e.,  "gave  the  in- 
oreasa."  Lnke  li.  53,  not  "they  began  to  speak  off  hand,"  or  "to  si- 
lence," but  rather,  "tbey  caused  Christ  to  apeak  off  band;"  i.e.,  "they 
provoked  him  to  apeak."  2  Cor.  ii,  14,  literally,  "  to  triumph,"  or  "  to 
lead  capUve,"  aa  in  Col.  ii.  15 ;  rather,  as  in  the  English,  "  to  cauee  to 
triumph."  .. 

That  "folly"  means  sin  in  6en,xxxiv.7i  Deut.isi.21:  Josh.  vii. 
15:  2  Sam.  siii.  13,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  "wisdom" 
means,  in  varioaa  parts  of  Scripture,  "uprightness"  or  "piety." 

Matt.  vi.  2,  5,  16,  a^x"^'  "'  i""*°'  ^^'  ^^^'^  translated,  "they  hin- 
der, or  fail  of  their  reward"  (Gerard),  and  ivix^y^  ia  used  in  the  aensa 
ot  abstaining  t)^m ;  fc»x»,  aowevar.  the  nonn,  nieana  a  receipt  in  full. 
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and  hence  the  phrase  may  be  taken  to  mean,"  they  bave  their  reward;'' 
ikat  is,  "  all  they  will  ever  get," 

In  Matt.  vi.  11,  imotnoj  has  been  varioiiEly  rendered;  it  doe.a  net 
occnr  in  the  LXX,  and  is  a  very  rare  word.  It  has  been  translated 
"necessary  for  our  anbaistenca"  (Vulgate),  "Biiitahla  for  onr  subsist- 
ence" (Maoknight),  "sufficient  for  the  morrow,  or  for  future  life"  (Qro- 
tjus);  the  meaning,  however,  is  lised  by  an  analogous  eiipreasion ; 
wifitiruiv  means  more  than  enough,  and  aa  in-/  often  indicate  equality  or 
adapteduesB,  tPTBiiii-Hir  means  "just  enough,"  a  translation  wliieh. agrees 
with  the  conteit, 

822.  (3.)  "We  may  compare  the  words  in  Scripture  with 
Ueaee  tn  *^®  same  words  in  cognate  languagea.  The  value 
cagnsie  (,f  cognate  languages,  though  aometimea  underrated, 
has  been  eaaggerated.  By  modern  lexicographers 
they  are  applied  within  proper  limits,  and  are  of  use  chiefly 
when  ancient  versions  dilTer,  and  where  w*  have  not,  in 
Hebrew,  materials  sufficient  for  defining  the  meaning  of 
terms, 

(a).  They  give  the  roots  of  words;  the  derivatives  of  which  alone  are 
found  in  Scripture,  and  thus  aid  to  a  consistent  meaning. 

WHS,  Ethan,  for  eiample,  is  a,  somewhat  rare  word,  translated 
"mighty  stream"  (i.  e.,  ever-flowing),  Amos  v.  24:  "mighty  waters" 
(ever- flowing),  Psa.  Ixxiv.  15:  "strength"  (constant  ilowing),  Ixod. 
ziv.  27:  "strong"  (durable),  Mioah  vi.  2;  "mighty"  (prosperous),  ,Tob 
sii.19:  so  Numb.  siiv.  21 ;  Jer.iliz.l9.  The  Arabic  root  means  "ta 
continue  mnniog;"  then,  "to  oc*tinne"  generally,  i.B,,  "to  endnre;" 
than,  "to  be  ineihaastibly  rich:"  hence  the  apparently  contradictory 
meanings  of  the  texts  in  which  the  derivative  is  found. 

(6)  They  fii  meanings  which  might  otherwise  have  been  only  con- 
jectural. 

A3'  ^^'^oi  fo"^  example,  occurs  four  times  in  Hiphili  Job,  is.  27, 
"comfort  myself:"  z.  20,  'take  rest:"  Psa.  axsii.  13,  "recover 
strength;"  Amos  t.  9,  "that  etrengtheneth,"  the  versions  are  alto- 
gether uncertain.  The  iirabic  root  means  ''to  shine  like  the  dawn;" 
"to  be,  or  to  render,  clear  and  serene;"  and  that  sense  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  all  the  passages.  In  the  same  way,  meny  of  the  plants 
and  minerals  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  identified. 

(•;).  They  discover  the  primary  meaning  of  roots  whose  aecondar; 
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•enees  only  are  found  in  Scripture,  though  tlie  primary  tJirows  llglit  on 
eomo  texts. 

iia.  gfldlial,  for  example,  means  "to  be  greiit,"  bat,  in  Arabic,  "to 
t-yist,"  and  so,  "  to  make  great  or  strong ;"  lienoe  a  noun  formed  from 
it  means "  fringes,"  Deut.  aiii.  12 ;  "  twisted  thread,"  or  "  ohiiin  work," 
1  Kings  viL  17.  AnotJier  noun, similarly  formed,  meana  "brawninosa," 
Esod.  IV.  10;  and  the  verb  is  used  in  its  primitive  sense  in  Job  vii.  17, 
"to  struggle,"  or  "wrestle;"  Englisli,  "magnify."  So  p^^,  Tsadak, 
means  "to  be  just;"  in  Arabic,  to  be  "stiff,"  " inerorible,"  "nnboud- 
ing;"  hence,  in  laa.  slis.  24,  "the  lawful  oaptive"  ought  to  be  "tbe 
eaptive  of  the  inexorable  ones ;"  see  ver,  26. 

(d)  Tbay  explain  idiomatic  phraaefl,  the  true  senae  of  whioh  cannot 
Mb  er wise  be  determined. 

See  on  all  this  paragraph  Gerard's  "  Institutes."  These  last 
examples  are  taken  chiefly  from  Schultena.  A  large  mimher 
may  be  found  also  in  the  LeKicon  of  "  Gesenius." 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  New  Testament,  there 
are  modifications  of  them  which  are  rendered  necessary  by 
the  nature  of  the  Greek  tongue,  the  large  critical  apparatus 
we  already  possess  in  classic  authors,  and  the  connection 
through  the  LXX  between  the  Kew  Testament  and  the 
language  of  the  Old. 

823.  4.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  seek 
the   meaning  of  its  words  and   phrases  in  classic 

authors.  usagn. 


10  of  proot 


i,  10).    The 
liog.  Laert., 


irwT«,  which  commonly  meana  "faith,"  is  used  in  tbe  sen 
Acts  xvii.  31;  so  Aristotle.  Polyb. 

et«>jix5/JM  means,  by  itself,  "to  announce,"  and  so  "t< 
followed  by  certain  nouns,  it  means  to  "  profess"  (1  Tim,  i 
word  is  rognlarly  used  for  professing  an  art  or  soienoa,  I 
Proem.  5,  12:  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  7. 

)ta^,  in  composition,  oft«n  means  in  tbe  Greek  Testament  "  by  the 
way,"  Eora.  v.  20;  or  "secretly,"  Gal.  ii,  14.  Jude  4  ;  a  usage  found 
in  classic  authors,  Polyb.,  flerodian,  Plut. 

vi  'uti^u-tr  uifK,  Luke  xv.  12,  is  a  legal  phrase,  indicating  tbe  shara 
which  fell  to  a  man  as  heir;  lie  nse  of  the  word  bere  shows  bcw  com- 
pletely the  prodigal  son  was  eshangedfrom  all  filial  feelings. 

im^iOM-!  Uxtui,   Mar];  xiv.  73    "when  bo  thought  thereon,"  rather, 
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"having rashed  out;"  and  bo  it  agr sea  with  Matthew  and  Luke.!^* 
Ix'"  >^  ""i  cirSiiii'a,  John  V.  5,  ia  ola^in  Greek  for  "  to  be  ill ;"  BO   hat, 

when  theas  words  are  translated  "there  was  a  atok  man  thirty-eight 

years  old"  {Panlus).  the  rendering  ia  contrary  to  Greek  usage. 

The  apparently  incomplete  aentencea  ia  Luke  xiii.  9;  xix.  42:  zxii. 

42  (Gr,),  are  all  good  Greek;  the  custom  being,  frequently,  to' omit  the 

apodosis  (or  conduaion)  of  a  Bontence  after  li  or  iar,  when  the  meaning 

is  oleai,  Eaphel. 

Bos,  Eisner,  Kypkb,  Grotius,  Wolf.  "Wbtstbim,  Eaphel,  have  l9.rgely 

illustrated  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  from  clasaio  aourcea ; 

Kypke  and  Eaphel  from  particular  authara,  and  the  rest  from  plaaaio 

authoritiea  generally, 

324.  5.  Or  we  may  turn  to  the  woi-^s  of  Josepliiis  and 

Philo,  which  ia  ttis  respect  are  not  unimportajit. 

and  Philo.  ^traef/fwe*!  means,  etyTnologically,  tfl  hang  up  in  tlia  . 
air ;  but  it  is  used  both  by  Philo  and  Josephus  for  "  to  be  of  doubtful 
mind,"  as  in  the  New  Testament. 

iVaffniJor,  literally,  to  "hit  under  the  eyes"  {Luke  iviii,  5:  1  Cor. 
ii.  27),  means,  generally,  "  to  harass,"  "  to  afflict."- 

ifa,utftt,  Lute  i.  5,  translated  "  conrae,"  means  the  daily  service  of 
the  temple,  which  was  discharged  by  bands  of  priests  in  rotation  (Job.). 

mJffK  (judgment),  Matt.  v.  21,  was  the  name  given  to  the  court  of 
Beven  magiatrateB,  who  had  the  power  of  punishing  amall  offence* 
(Job.). 

'ryKaitiiL  (the  tPnewal)  John  t.  22,  is  the  term  used  by  Philo  m 
app  opnateto  exp  os  th  f  astof  the  Dedication  held  on  the  25  Kislea , 
as  It  Ha  la  the  ja  I  onne  ted  with  the  day  of  AtonfinPnt,  10  Tisri 
A.  f   sxvi    9 

All  the  e  ph  aa^  iini  many  others,  are  peculiar  to  Jewish  writers 
for  ample  11  straton  see  Ott.  (Excerpta  ei  F  Joiepho)  Krthsii 
(Obs  ai  F  Job  pho)  and  Ln  snen  (Ob.  ex  Philonn) 

325.  6.  Especially   useful   shall   we   find   a   reference   to 

Semitic  languages,  including  the  Hebrev7,  from 
DiwTnei^  which,  indeed,  many  ITew  Testament  phrases  are 
K(!W  Testa-    taken. 

Hebraisms  may  be  seen  in  Heb.  i.  2,  aliv^Tj^iy,  olam; 
lip'rs  often  =  fiiiu,  slialom.  "  all  blessing."  Mark  v.  34:  Luke  vii.  50; 
"peace  to  jdh    being  th«  Hebrew  form  of  " aaiutation,"  as  jji^  is  rk» 
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Greek,  Jas,  i.  1:  Bometimea  ■■(Him  ia  naed  ia  the  Greek  aense  fo'  jieaiM, 
Luke  xiv.  32.  and  sometimea  in  the  Chriatian  sense,  Bom.  ii.  10  •  Laks 
lis.  42 i  iJo^ij,i7nVeu  (min).  "to acknowledge  tte  qualities  <>i  anctlier;' 
10  as  " to  praiae,"  Matt.  si.  25 ;  OTfHiwSaj,  to  indicate  a  "mole  of  life;" 
ti,  after  verbs  of  swearing,  =  not,  Mark  viii.  12 ;  Hob.  iy.  3,  5 :  *dtnjii» 
means  "straits,  calamity,"  Lnke  ixi.33:  1  Cor.  vii. 26 ;  (it  tw  aiS"*,  tib! 
alaric  =  "  for  ever  "  "  to  taate  deatb,"  Matt.  xvi.  2ff :  heaven.  Tor  God, 
li.  25:  Luke  iv.  Al:  *o<f<i'wi^«°«?iivai  => 
»(nON!«nip,  8h«9  esar),  "to  forbid  ana 
Bin,"  John  yiii.  21,  24— "  to  perish  be- 
;  lic^if,  naed  spiritually"  after  the  Hebrew 
,a  in  Greek,  Jas.  iv.  4,  are  aU  Hebraiams: 
e  found  in  classic  autliora,  and  are  therefore 


Dan.  iv.  23;  see  23:   Matt,  j 

"to  forgive  sins:"  J'layandxi 

ia   appoint:"    "to   die  in  a 

cauae  of  ain"  (Ley.  v.  6); 

(njT,  Eone),  not  literaHj,  i 

thongh  Bome  marked  (•),  ai 

called  "imperfect  Hebraiems.     So  Acts  six.  6;  >iiv.  4;  ii.  14;  Jas.  ii. 

9:  Matt  sv.  2:  Maik  yii.  22,  "  ayil"  ia  —  enviona. 

For  other  AraniEean  expreasiona.  aee  ?  39.  The  Hebraisma  of  tha 
Hew  Tcatament  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  works  of  Lightfoot,  the  sup- 
plementary yolumes  of  Sehoetgeuins,  and  in  the  Commentary  of  Gili. 
Koppe'a  Commpntary  on  the  New  Testament  {from  Acta  to  Eev.)  la 
very  valuable  for  giving  the  roaulifi  of  the  inquiries  of  his  predecesaors 
in  this  department. 

326.  1-  Nor  IB  it  unimportant,  in  ascertaining  tlie  mean- 
ing of  words,  to  consult  ancient  scholiasis  and  glosses,  and  the 
writings  of  the  early  fathers.  The  first  two  give  the  meaning 
generally,  without  supplying  evidence  or  proof  passages,  and 
the  second  give  professed  interpretations  of  Scripture  laa- 


Heaycbina,  for  example,  explains  the  "  titUea"  of  the  law,  T>y  calling 
them  the  marks  made  in  beginning  to  write  letters  {i^fx.'  yfi^ft^'t).  Matt. 
V.  18 :  and  Suidaa  explains  ^ircwju.  by  ■■  wordiness."  or  "  much  speak- 
ing" .{«ai;>,ijw),  vi.  7. 
f^Tifu,  is  explained  by  Clem.  Eom.  (1  Cor.)  aa  ft  revealed  secret. 

al^nm  ittt?!,  1  Tim.  ii- 12,  meana,  etymologically,  t«  kill  her  husband; 
but  Theophylaet  explaina  it.  "to  usurp  authority  over;"  ao  the  Eng- 
lish version.  tj-^/xiSKU  which  means,  properly,  "  liTCly  disconise."  is 
explained  by  Chrysostom  in  his  oraticn  on  this  subject,  and  by  Jerome, 
aBsomaHiing  said  (generally^  fooliah  and  sinful)  to  provoke  a  langh ; 
"iboliaK  jesting"  gi\  ?b,  thoraCoro,  the  ptecise  meaning.     That  irawij.«, 
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Luke  ix.  51,  refers  to  onr  Lord's  asoonsion  miiy  be  gathered  from  Acts 
i.  2.  and  it  is  proved  by  a  similar  nse  of  this  pbrase  in  the  Fathers. 

These  are  verbal  illaatratione ;  doctrinal  illustrationa  may  be  seen  in 
a  subfleqnent  Section, 

The  chief  Greek  glossaries  are  tba  leiioona  of  Heaycbius  (400),  Snidaa 
(980),  and  Pbavotlnns  (1523) ;  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (lOth  cen- 
tury), with  the  works  of  Zonaras  (1118)  and  Photius  (8S0).  The 
glosses,  cff  explanations  of  the  first  four,  so  far  aa  the  Hew  Testaeient 
is  ooncarnad,  ware  edited  by  C,  G.  Erneati,  1785-S,  and  those  of  Zonaraa, 
in  1618.  Matthmi  (Moao.  1774-5,  Lipa,  1779)  and  Albert!  (Lug.'  Bat. 
1735)  have  also  published  glosses,  selected  from  the  margin  of  anoieut 
raanusoripts  of  the  New  Testament. 

For  a  view  of  the  esplanationa,  given  jn  the  Fathers,  of  New  Testa- 
ment terms,  see  by  far  the  completeat  book  oa  this  subject,  "Suiceri 
Thes.  Eool."  ii.  tom.  1728,  or  indexes  of  good  editions  of  the  Fathers 
thomBfllves.     For  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  on  books  or  parts  of 


le  the  compendious  collactiona  published  under  the  ni 
LB  of  their  oommente  are  good,  many  trifling. 


eof 


327. 


i.  The  chiof  help  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
VeiBion  of  ^s^'''  however,  remaina — -the  "version  of  the  LXX  : 
the  LXX.  words  and  phrases  being  often  taken  from  ttat 
version,  and  used  in  an  altogether  peculiar  sense. 

Aiflii'jiii,  for  example,  means  in  claflsic  Greek,  "  a  disposition  of  pro- 
perty," or  "  a  will,"  but  in  the  LXX,  it  ia  frequently  used  to  translnte 
(t1"i";B>  Berith),  in  the  aansa  of  "covenant"  or  " agreement  between 
parties,"  which  classic  authors  express  by  ti'tSim,,  Gen.  xvii.  9,  10.  It 
ia  applied  to  the  agreement  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  ixi, 
27-32 :  between  Laban  and  Jacob,  xxxi,  4i :  compare  Deut.  vii.  9 ;  xvii, 
2;  ixis.  9:  Psa.  cssxi.  12:  Christ  is'  given  lic  J«8™.v,  laa.  liii.  6; 
ilis.  8. 

d),B'6a*,  "truth,"  is  used  for,  and  means,  "all  probity  or  holiness," 
Psa.  sxvi.  3  ;  Ixxxvi.  11,  and  also  "  substance,"  as  opposed  to  "  type  or 
sh'adow,"  John  i.  17:  Heb.  viii.  2. 

rifiat  =  nllFii  ^^^  whole  Mosaic  economy,  Dent.  iv.  3, 44 ;  Matt.  t.  17 ; 
vii.  12:  John  i.  17. 

avyxfina  means  in  classic  Greek,  "  to  confonnd,  or  mix ;"  in  the  LXS 
't  is  "to  interpret,  or  ezplain,"  Gen.  xl.  8,  and  hence,  1  Cor.  ii.  13, 
"  expounding  spiritual  things  by  spiritual,  or  to  spiritual." 

6am.  ii.  13:  lis,  1ft 


;e-ier,"  Matt.  ixii.  34 ;  Acts  i.  15 
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t5m  ri/^  eJ  =  "  no  flesh  ehii;," 

SOEietimeB  tte  LXX  use  tie  claEBio 

The  LXX  tracslate   nsDrii  'i 


=  ^yi,3,  kol  lo,  Eioi.  zii,  15.  43; 

ihraae.  ™  oiyi/c,  Esod.  1. 15. 

he  secse  of  "sia  oSering,"  <n  ist 
4/iafTin(,  Ley,  iviii.  25i  TO  w^f  i/iajT/at,  LeV.T.8;  ts  tV^  i/4af  tHc,  Lev. 
viii.  2:  i*,oo^oc,  Eaek.  sliv.  27,  and  hence  the  use  of  theae  phraaee  ia 
the  New  TeBtament.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  noticed,  tliat 
f^tjn,  chatath,  means  hoth  "  an  act  of  Bin"  and  "  a  sinful  disposition," 
as  dosB  i/iafrk.  The  New  Testament  has  no  distinct  phrase  corres- 
ponding to  Ite  Latin  ■'Titium,"  which  is  the  act,  and  "  Titiositas," 
which  is  the  disposition.     Compare  "  a  ain"  and  "  depravity," 

'O  ifx,ifim!,  "the  coming  one,"  ia  the  LXX  translation  of  'varioas 
passages,  which  refer  to  our  Lord,  and  hence  it  is  applied  freq^uently 
in  the  New  Testament  to  him,  Luke  iil.  19:  Heb.  x.  37;  not  '•ekall 
come,"  hut  "is  coming,"  or  "  is  to  come,"  Eev.  i.  8. 

The  Hew  Testament  also  abonnda  in  Hellenistic  conatruotiona: 
nouns  abaolute  for  example,  Eev.  i.  4,  5;  ii.  20;  iii.  13;  uauaual 
governments,  adj.  with  gen.  eases,  where  good  Greek  requires  no  piep., 
John  vi.  45;  and  tlie  contrary,  Matt,  jivii.  24 :  dTs  in  the  sense  of  "by'' 
or  "because," (la,  min),Matt.  li.  19isviii.  Ti  Gal.i.  1:  2Cor.  iii.  13; 
Acts  Exii.  11. 


828.  The  refereBce  to  Hellenistic  usage,  maj,  I 
carried  to  an  extreme  :  Sixaioaviii,  for  example,  has  been  traiia- 
lated  "mercy"  in  Kom.  iii,  26,  26:  and  the  rendering  ia 
defended  hy  an  appeal  to  the  LXX,  where  it  is  used  for 
^Dn,  chesedh.  The  LXX,  however,  itself  corrects  this  trans- 
lation. Nine  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  so  used  :  hut 
seven  of  these  are  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  many  hundred 
times,  i.  s'.,' nearly  always,  it  translates  righteousness  (pn2, 


i9.  Perhaps  we  may  best  illustrate  the  connection  between 
the  Hehrew,  the  LXX,  and  the  New  Testament,      ^^ 
by  explaining  the  moaning  of  the  various  Greei:  p'|'«;^^^^^_ 
■words   applied  in   Scripture   to  the  work  of  our  oiUation, 
Lord;  reconciliation,  propitiation,  expiation,  atone- 
ment, redemption,  satisfaction,  substitution,  and  salvation. 

(a.)  Looking  into  the  English  New  TaBtament,  we  find  "reconcilia- 
tion," and  "reconcile"  in  aeyeial  passages,  in  all  of  which  (except  one,) 
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e  form  of  i>AaTsm. "  to  produce  a  nliange  betwenr 
raple,  thej  have  hean  at  variance) :  in  turning  tt 


the  Greek  word  is  eo 
parties"  (when,  for  e: 

the  LXX,  we  find  this  word  never  need  in  this  sense  at  aU,  i 
the  many  passages  in  tte  Old  Testanieiit,  which  $peak  of  ''making 
reconciliation,"  any  verbal  reference  to  these  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  idea  is  involved  in  several  passages,  but  it  is  never  ex- 
pressed by  this  word,  nor  by  any  single  word.  '■  To  turn  away  anger," 
"to  restore  to  favor,"  "to  accept,"  are  the  common  expressions; 
generally  forms  of  mi, rataa,  and  rfiKTot,  Isa.lvi.  7;  Ix.  7:  Jer,vi.20: 
Lot.  lii.  7.  Hence  the  important  conclnaion,  that  in  the  word  of  the 
New  Testament  translated  "reconcile,"  there  il  reference  only  to  the 
change  or  effect  produced  by  some  measure  of  mercy,  and  not  to  the 
nature  of  that  measure  itself;  it  describes  merely  fJie  change  produced 
in  our  relation  to  God,  his  moral  sentiment  of  displeasure  against  sin 
(called  his  "  wrath")  is  appeased,  and  the  sinner's  enmity  and  misgivings 
are  removed.  That  there  is  this  double  change,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  passages,  Heb.  i.  26,  27:  Eom.  v.  9:  Heb.  ix.  36,  28:  2 
Cor.  V.  18-20 :  Iph.  ii.  16 :  1  Cor.  vii.  11 :  Col.  i.  30,  31. 

(6.)  In  one  passage,  however,  Heb.  ii.  17,  we  ha¥e  in  Greek  another 
word  htmcifiai,  translated  also  "  make  reconciliation."  Its  meaning  may 
be  gathered  from  an  eiamination  of  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which  it  occurs.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  constant  rendering  of  a  word 
translated  in  the  English  version,  "to  make  reconciliation,"  or  "U 
fltona  for,"  Lev,  vi.  30;  viii.  15:  Ezek.  ilv.  30:  Dan.  is.  M,  etc. 

(c.)  But  it  would  eiojte  surprise,  if  this  were  the  only  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  where  this  phrase  is  found.  It  occurs  again,  in  fact,  in 
Rom.  iii.  35;  1  John  ii.  2;  iv.  10,  bnt  in  each  of  these  passages  it  is 
translated  phopitiatioh,  a  word  which  do^  not  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Espiatioh,  again,  does  not 
once  in  the  Old,  Numb.  ixiv.  33  ;  it  is  tl 
translated  el    wh  t     m  k  J 


AlOMtMLtfT      tS   If       I  t       CO 

Rom  V  11  a  d  th         t  h 
phraaa  but       th        ai    w    d  as 
first  sense   \h  d      t  d — a  h 

pievionsly  at 

(cf.)  Thus  f       ti       f         th 
atonement  a  il  ik    Y       T 

tions  of  the  m  w  1  dm 
snceintflwh  h  fh  Qjsp  1  n  d 
in  which  it  ia  nsed  in  Heb.  il.  17, 


th    N  w 


th     tat     f  f      d  h  p 


bnd  "  atonement,"  in  the  uniform 
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(eime  of  tho  Old  Testament,  "  propitiation"  in  tlie  New  Teatatneat.anii 
"expiation"  in  the  Old,  are  all  different  renderinga  of  one  and  theaame 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  ib3.  kipper,  and  i|,x^<r.i=^a.,  in  some  of  their 
forms,  Theae  words,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one,  have  two  eenaea. 
each  involving  the  other.  They  mean  to  appease,  pacify,  or  propi- 
tiate, Gen.  sixiii,  20 ;  Prov.  xvi.  14 :  Eaek.  ivi.  33 ;  and  alfio  to  dear 
from  gnilt,  1  Sam,  iii.  14:  Psa.  kv.  3:  Prov.  svi.  6:  Isa.  vi.  7,  eta. 
In  propitiation,  we  have  prominence  given  to  the  first  idea,  in  eapiohoa, 
to  the  second ;  in  aioTismmt.  wa  have  a  distinct  reference  to  both. 

(e)  The  thing  whic!>  atones,  propitiatf«,  or  expiat«a,  is  called  in 
Greet,  iV^nfuf,  ijiinr^i,  and  iiirfsr,  all  translations  of  two  derivates  of 
theHetrew  word  -)|33  (ni-iB3,  kephurim,  and  -^03.  kopher),  i.  e^ 
price  or  covering. 

(/.)  The  nee  of  >.6'<f»  for  ^b3.  introducefi  another  form  of  expression, 
"redemption."  This  word,  aa  a  noun,  alwaya  Tepresents  in  the  New 
Testament,  xitr,-™  or  ^«.Ki^i<^,,.  Botii  are  descriptive  of  the  aol  of 
procuring  the  Uberation  of  another,  by  paying  aome  *i!tpw  or  ftroiw,  i.  a„ 
"ransom,"  or  "forfeit,"  and  hence  always  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
the  state  of  being  ransomed  in  this  way. 

Theae  words  mean  (1,)  to  buy  back,  by  paying  the  price,  what  haa 
been  sold,  Lev.  xiv.  25,  and  (2,)  to  redeem  what  has  been  devoted,  by 
Bubatitnting  something  else  in  its  place,  Lav.  ixvii.  27 ;  Eiod.  xui.  13 : 
Psa,  kxii.  14;  Psa.  csxx.  8:  Isa.  liiii.  9. 

The  price  paid  is  called  wiT^.v,  (Matt.  xx.  28 :  Mark  %.  45,)  ^.t^/tw. 
(1  Tim.  ii.  6,)  tiie  Hebrew  terms  being  n^RS.  Cienlla,  and  -i^-ns. 
Phidyon,  answering  precisely  to  hStfti  and  ibs,  which  again  answers 
to  u,««-^«.     In  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  this  ransom  is  said  to  be  Christ  himself, 

"  Eedemption,"  therefore,  is  generally  a  state  of  deliverance,  by 
means  of  ransom.  Hence  it  is  used  to  indicate  deliverance  from  pun- 
t.A«.Bn(;orgiiilt,Bph.i.7:  CoLi.l4i  «on«ii;SMt«>n,  which  is  deliver- 
ance from  the  dominion  of  sin,  1  Pet.  i.  18  ;  the  remrrectim.  which  m  tb  9 
actual  deliverance  of  the  body  from  the  grave,  the  conseqneuce  of  ain, 
Kom  viii  23;  completed  salvation,  which  js  actual  dehversnce  from 
all  evil,  Eph.  i.  14;  iv.  30:  1  Cor.  i.  30:  Tit.  ii.  14,  . 

Once  it  is  used  witiiout  reference  to  rin,  Heb.  xi.  35,  and  perhapa  m 

(a.)  Another  word,  translated  "redemption"  (a^P^'W.  <>al-  "'  ^^^• 
iv  5  ■  Rev,  V.  9 ;  liv.  3,  4,  means,  as  ii  is  everywhere  translated,  to  buy, 
referring  to  a  purchase  m'ade  in  the  ma-rktt.  What  is  paid  in  this  case, 
ia  caUed  Tif^i  (price,)  aad  this  price  is  said  to  be  Christ,  Gal.  in.  13 ;  or 
hia  blood  Bom,  v.  9.    In  Acta  xi.  28,  tie  word  rendered  "purohaae 
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(B^wroHitflM),  has  no  reference  to  redemption,  or  to  price,  bnt  means 
gimply  "acquired  for  himself:"  the  following  words,  however,  indicate 
ttat  the  sense  is  not  materially  different  from  purchasing,  aa  that  term 
is  used  elaewhere. 

(h.)  The  word  "satisfaction,"  ie  not  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  it  oconra  twice  in  the  Old,  Knmb.  xxzv.  31,  33.  It  is  there  a  trana- 
lation.  of  ici  ^"^  ^.i^tb^,  "that  which  expiates,"  or  "ranEomB."  The  naa 
of  these  terms  in  reference  to  the  New  Testament  doctrine,  implies  that 
what  was  done  and  paid  in  the  deatli  of  onr  Lord  was  in  every  respect 
isnffioient:  it  accomplished  onr  pardon,  and  answered  all  the  moral  pnr- 
poses  which  God  deemed  aecessary,  nnder  a  system  of  holy  law. 

(1.)  The  word  "  suiatiiution"  is  not  fonnii  in  either  Testament,  bat 
the  idea  ia  frequently  espreased  in  both;  "it  shall  be  accepted  pob 
him,"  Lev,  i.  4;  vii.  18,  is  the  Old  Testament  phrase,  and  the  New  cor- 
responds. There  we  find  in  frequent  use,  iSi^  and  dvi-V,  the  former 
meaning  " on  behalf  of."  "for,"  and  "instead,"  and  the  latter  meaning 
nndoubtedly  "  instead  of."  Much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  the 
iirst  of  these  terms,  as  it  ia  frequently  naed  where  it  may  mean  "for 
tlie  advantage  of,"  Bom.  viii.  26,  31 :  3  Cor.  i.  2 ;  yet  in  John  iv.  13, 
and  1  John  iii.  16,  it  seema  t«  mean  "  instead  of;"  and  this  is  certainly 
the  meaning  of  &Tj',  Matt.  IX.  28  :  Mark  x.  45  :  see  Matt.  ii.  23,  "i™  SAe 
room  of."  Apart,  however,  from  particular  prepositions,  tlirea  sets  of 
phrases  clearly  teach  this  doctrine. 

(1.)  Christ  was  modi  a  curse  for  ua.  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  so  a  similar  phrase, 
2  Cor.  V.  21. 

(2.)  He  gave  himself  as  a  saeri^eefor 
2:  Gal.  i.  4;  ITira.  ii.  8, 14:  Heb.  vil. 
6-8 :  1  Oor.  i.  13 ;  v.  7 ;  li,  24 :  1  Pet.  ii 

(3.)  Christ  gave  hie  life  for  our  life,  c 
20:  Rom.  xiv.  15:  2  Cor.  v.  15.     Compare  Eom.  xvi.  4:  Isa.  liii.  45. 
The  idea  of  substitutian  is  in  all  these  passages,  and  the  phrase,  though 
not  Scriptural,  ia  a  convenient  summary  of  them  all. 

(J.)  "BakaUon"  is  everywhere  iu  the  New  Testament  the  representa- 
tive of  nmifid  at  inrti^m.  asntfia.  ia  always  translated  "salvation," 
except  in  three  passages  (Acts  vii.  25 ;  xxvii.  34,  and  Heb.  li.  7,  whers 
it  refers  to  temporal  deliverance),  and  the  idea  included  in  the  term  is, 
whatever  blessings  redemption  includes, — but  without  any  reference 
to  iuTpir,  or  anything  else  as  the  ground  of  them.  It  includes  present 
ieliveranee,  Luke  xix.  9,  or/jiiure,  Phil.  i.  19  :  Eom.  slii.  11.  "Salva- 
tion," therefore,  is  the  state  into  which  the  Gospel  introduces  all  who 
lielieve,  and  without  reference  to  the  means  nsed,  a  price  paid,    ijuch 


li™,  1  Cor.  jv,  3 :  Eph.  i 
V.  1,  3;   I.  12:    Eom.  ■> 


e  live  by  his  death.  Gal.  ii. 
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is   the   conclusion   to  which   etymology  and   New   Testament  usaga 
leads. 

On  turning  to  tlie  LXX,  htimoTer,  v 


tion  is  involved  S' 

of  tjilDi  sbalem  (nilp   aebhai^h), 

l-3;'iv,10;  vii.30';  xi,,4;Wg.  zx. 


re  find  that  tlie  iiiea  of  propitia- 
very  fraqnently  the  tranelatior 
-o£Eering,  ^uri'*  <ro-rV'  Lev.  iii 
26;  xxi.  4,     bbia  (ehelam),  if 


the  sacrifice  or  retribution! reatoring  peace;  and  thus  t 
ffanifim  touohea  upc^  ths  tt|M«ing  of  propitiation. 

[h.)  From  this  cfemp^iBon^bersfore,  of  the  New  Testameut,  the 
LXX,  and  the  HebreVi  wS  gather  the  following  conclu-      conoluslonK. 

Propitialion,  givingjpropinenca  to  the  aeoondary  meaning  of  IBS. 
Kipper,  and  the  prim^*yaheaning  of  i^ttar^.^i.,  is  an  act  prompting  to 
the  exercise  of  mer^y^ind  providing  for  its  exercise  in  a  way  oon- 
Bietent  withjustfcp.        \ 

Expiation,  givWg  prominence  to  the  primary  meaning  of  -iBS,  and 
the  secondary  meanwfcf  ifiAao-xi^ii,  is  an  act  which  provides  for  the 
removal  of  sin,  and  oatcMs  the  obligation  to  punishment. 

Atonement,  giving  pforhineniie  to  both,  and  meaning  expiation  and 
propitiation  combined. 

Christ's  atonement  is  said  to  he  by  Siibstitution,  for  he  suffered  in  our 
itead,  and  he  Sears  oitr  sin;  and  it  is  by  satiafaction,  for  the  broken 
law  is  vindicated,  all  the  purposes  of  punishment  a.re  answered  with 
honor  to  the  Lawgiver,  and  eventual  holiness  to  the  Christian.  Its 
result  is  reconciliation  (ita'^axayi} ;  the  mora,l  sentimact  of  justice  in 
God  ia  roconoilad  to  the  sinner,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  removal 
of  our  enmity  ;  and  it  is  redemption,  or  actual  deliverance,  for  a  price, 
from  sin  in  its  guilt  and  dominion,  from  all  misery,  and  from  death. 

Salvation  ia  also  actual  deliverance,  but  without  a  distinct  reference 
to  a  price  paid.  Atonement,  therefore,  is  something  ofiered  to  God; 
redemption  or  salvation  is  aomethihg  bestowed  upon  man  ;  atonement 
is  the  ground  of  redemption,  and  redmption  is  the  result  of  atonement 
{Isa.  liii.  4-9,  10,  12).  The  design  of  the  first  ia  to  satisfy  God's  jus- 
tice, the  design  of  the  second  to  make  man  bleseed ;  the  first  was  finished 
upon  the  cross,  the  second  is  in  daily  operation,  and  will  not  be  com- 
pleted, in  the  case  of  the  whole  church,  till  the  consummation  of  all 
-things.    Dan.  is.  24 ;  Epb.  iv.  30. 

In  studying  the  Hellenisms  of  the  Hew  Testament;  and  tracing  their 
eooneetion  with  the  Old,  the  Nov.  Test.  Gr^.,  Editio  Hellenistioa. 
Lond.  1843,  will  bo  found  of  value  ;  it  conBiats  of  the  New  Teetameat 
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text,  and  iUusttationa  from  tijo  LXX  of  the  phraseology  of  ovevy  verse 
For  farther  helps,  see  below  J  331. 

330.  These  illustrationa  and  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the 
meaning  of  words.  Other  rules  of  interpretation  have  been 
already  illustrated — the  words  in  connection  with  the  sen- 
tence, the  contest,  the  scope,  and  parallel  passages— and  are 
the  same,  whether  we  be  interpreting  the  original  or  a  ver- 
sion  and  do  not  need  further  illustration  They  apply  wil'fl 
equal  fore    t    th     t  dy    f  th        y      IS     pt 

331.  In  f  t  p  li  1  pas  g  t  m  fc  be  remem- 
bered that  i  ?  p  n  Is  lable  only 
when  the  rs  t  tl  ur  t  1  tl  t  jmparisoM 
and  investag  t  f  th  gm  1  m  t  b  ml  through  the 
medium,  n  tftrlt  bttth  gl  tself.  The 
importanc  fth  mkmyb  §''  where  the 
use  of  the  E  1  h  th  mj  tant  subject  of 
the  work  f  Chi  t  w  11  t  ly  m  1  d  th  New  Testa- 
ment itself  fc  t  1  tl  g  f  mly  d  t  U 1  agreeing 
in  its  tra  1  t  w  th  th  p  ding  p  ins  of  tfee 
Old.  Happily,  this  diiEculty,  which  to  an  English  reader 
would  have  been  a  few  years  since  insuperable,  is  to  a  great 
degree  removed  by  the  helps  mentioned  below. 

For  the  study  of  Hebrew  verbal  parallels,  the  beat  Concord^noe  U 
FHret's:  for  Ifew  Testament  Qreek,  Bruder's.  To  ascertain  the  usaga 
of  the  version  of  the  LSS,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  New  Testament, 
consult  the  Concordance  of  Trommiua,  which  gives  the  Greek  word, 
with  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found,  arranged  under  the  different  Ha 
brew  words,  of  which  it  is  the  translation :  a  second  table  in  the  same 
book  gives  tlie  Hebrew  word  first,  with  ita  different  Greek  renderiiigs. 
The  student  Will  also  obtain  very  considerable  help  from  the  "Eu- 
glisbman's  Greek  Concordance,"  which  gives  the  Greek  words  of  ths 
New  Testament,  with  their  English  renderings;  and  from  the  "English- 
jaan's  Hebrew  Concordance,"  which  gives  the  same  information  for  i^he 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  "econd  tables  in  each  give  the  English  word 
and  its  various  Greek  and  Hebrew  representatives,  Tiiylor't  Conoord- 
ftnce  is  formed  on  the  same  plan.  Wilsan  makes  the  English  word  the 
bofliaofhia Concordance,  giving  tha  Hebrew  represaQtatives.    Iheplro 
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cf  the  EnglUt-man's  Greek  and  Hebrew  Concortlant^e!,  however,  is  the 
more  useful.  A  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  Grsek  and  the  LXS 
can  be  made  only  througli  Trommiua  and  Bruder,  or  by  the  help  of  the 
Lexicon  of  Schleusner,  or  the  Thesaurns  of  Bial. 

332.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  tongue  are  nowhere 
more  instructive  or  beautiful  than  ia  the  use  of  the       usaire  at 
article :  aad  as  the  rules  in  reference  to  it  afford         ™*  ' 
important  help  in  interpreting  Scripture,  itlnay  be  convenient 
to  give  them. 

333.  The  Greek  language  lias  but  one  article,  the  definite; 
tbe  indefinite  is  expressed  in  the  New  Testament         Aia^B. 
by  TK,  "a  certain;"  very  occasionally  by  i  and  a 
participle,  i  nri'i^wt,  "a  sower;"  or  generally  by  the  omission 
of  the  definite  article. 

The  general  idea  involved  in  the  uss  of  the  definite  article, 
both  in  Greek  and  in  English,  is,  that  the  object  to  0^^,^,^, 
which  it  is  prefixed  Is  familiar;  but  the  grounds  of  ■iA™,"/^"'* 
familiarity  are  different,  as  are,  in  some  respects,  jrii«!^- 
the  usages  of  the  two  tongues.     Familiarity  arises 
from  different  causes. 

(a.)  When  things  are  in  themselves  well  known,  or  are  re- 
garded as  present  to  the  senses, 

1.  The  names  of  persons  well  known  generally  take  tlie      Wavity. 
article;  but  because  they  are  woll  known,  their  names  also      ^3^^°' 
diapanee  with  it.  Henas  'luo-siit  and  i  'Imoric  see  Matt.  i.  1-16 ; 

ii.  16,  19.  On  the  first  mention  of  a  name  the  article  is  generally 
omitted.  The  names  of  pereonB  not  well  known  also  take  the  articla 
when  mentioned  a  second  time, 

2.  U  the  proper  name  ia  followed  hy  a  desoripUon  which  haa  tha 
article,  the  name  is  without  it  unless  the  person  is  very  eminent. 
"John  the  Baptist"  is  the  common  form. 

3.  Objects  present  to  the  parties  concerned  have  the  article  attached 
to  their  namw,  Matt.  ssvi.  23,  in  the  dish.  John  liii.  26.  the  sop. 
Mark  xi,  5,  loosing  the  colt.  1  Thess,  v.  27,  this  epistle.  Matt.  liii, 
£7.  these  tares.  Hence  the  nominative,  with  the  article,  to  express  the 
vocative.    Eph.  v,  22:  Heb.  i.  8. 

4.  The  poBseseive  pronoun,  in  Greek,  with  a  noun,  takes  the  article; 
not  my  will— the  will  of  me— bat  "the  thy  will"  ba  done. 
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aocoydaneo  with  Engliaii 
id.  the  Clirist ;  but  then 


le  thing  i 


The  flMond  and  thuil  of  these  rules  art 
DBE^e,  the  otharB  are  not.  We  can  say, 
Christ  ia  not  a  name,  but  a  description,  an 

(6.)  Familiai-ity  may  arise  from  sf 
as  from 

1.  PrevioBS  mention,  Luke  ii.  IS,  the  chiW:  in  versa  12,  a  child. 
■John  iv.  43,  after  the  two  days:  verse  40.  two  days.  The  English 
adoptB  this  rule  whenever  it  can  be  adopted  without  violating  an- 

2.  Implication  in  some  preceding  eipreseion,  Mark  ii.  i,  the  roof, 
Terse  1.  Luke  xv.  4.  the  ninety  and  nine ;  one  out  of  a  hundred  being 
lost.  Luke  xi.  38,  hefore  the  dinner  or  meal:  verse  37,  to  dine  with 
him.  Matt.  L  24,  from  the  sleep,  in  which  he  had  a  dream,  verse  20. 
Matt.  i.  12,  into  the  house,  i.e.,  where  they  receive  you,  verse  11 :  Acta 
II.  13:  a  Thesa.  ii.  11 :  see  9,  10. 

3.  Association,  when  the  noun,  without  being  implied  in  anything 
previouBly  espressed,  is  connected  with  it.  John  xii.  8,  came  In  the 
small  boat,  i.  e.  of  the  fishing  vessel :  see  verse  3.  So  Acts  iivii.  16  : 
Luke  li.  1 :  John  siii.  5 :  Mark  iv.  38 :  Ants  xi,  9,  the  window,  the 
only  one  of  the  chamber;  Acta  xxi.  26.  37,  until  the  ofTeriug,  and  so 
thtoughout  referring  to  the  law  on  vows.  The  article  thus  rendered 
necessary  by  the  context  is  often  to  be  expressed  by  the  posseBsivo 
pronoun,  "  putting  his  (Gr.  the)  hands  upon  him,"  Acts  ix.  17. 

The  difference  between  Greek  and  English  rules  will  be  sas 
the  examplsB. 

(c).  Familiarity  arises  from  something  neither  mentioned 
nor  auggested,  of  "wiiieli  there  are  several  kinds. 

1.  Ahatract  nouns  generally  take  the  article,  and  always  when  they 
are  personified.  1  Cor.  iv,  36,  death  (=9-.)  John  vii.  22,  23,  circumci- 
Eion.  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  nature.  Matt.  li.  19  ;  Phil.  iii.  3.  Humbera  in  the 
abstract  (t=^,  unity,  the  state  of  being  one),  and  the  infinitive  used  sa 
a  noun,  belong  to  this  class,  to  trimiia  =  believing.  This  usage  is  net 
frequent  in  English. 

2.  Nouns  representing  objects  in  nature  which  exist  singly,  and  en- 
tire natural  substances,  generally  take  the  article.  Matt,  v,  18,  heaven 
and  earth :  xxiv.  29,  the  eun.  Mark  xiii.  28,  summer  (=  the  hot  ssa- 
Bon);  light;  salt;  water.  Generally,  i«e  omit  the  article  in  thesocaBes, 
whenever,  at  least  the  use  of  it  would  indicate  soma  particular  thing, 
rather  than  the  universal  substacsa. 
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3.  Word*  indiiating  entirs  species,  either  of  animilt  or  olijeots, 
generally  take  the  arlicla.  Matt.  vi.  1,  men,  as  men :  vii.  6,  dogfl,  as 
dogs.  Matt.  X.  16,  Berpents.  Luke  xsi.  39,  fig-tree,  Jamea  iii,  -i, 
(the)  shipa.  The  omiflsion  of  the  article  would  indicate  that  tbo  state- 
ment made  is  true  only  of  some,  and  not  of  Uie  class  aa  a  whole.  The 
English  generally  omits  the  article  in  theae  caBea. 

4.  Whole  clasaes  of  agente  generally  take  it.  Matt,  x,  10.  the 
laborer.    Malt,  xviii.  17,  the  publican.     Matt.  ixv.  32.  the  shepherd. 

5.  Many  words  in  all  languages  eipreaa  ideas  familiar  to  claaees  of 
readers,  and  properly  take  the  article  ;  and  generally  it  is  best  to  re- 
tain it,  even  in  a  translation,  though  the  translation  be  not  quite  clear. 
Matt.  iTii.  24.  ii  Si\a.^y<i,  Iht  half-shekel  temple-tai:  iii.  12,  the 
doves  used,  viz.,  in  the  temple  service.  John  xviii.  3,  i  <ra-^<f«,  the 
detachment  on  duty.  John  i.  21,  art  thon  lU  prophet.  Luke  jiii.  8, 
;  ,«{«,  the  time  {bo  long  expected).  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  the  day  shall  show 
it,  Heb.  r.  25,  its  W  4C»«  =  for  ever,, to  eternity,  Matt.  iii.  19: 
Mark  li.  14 :  John  iv.  14.  So  »  aik,  that  way,  i.  e.  the  Gospel,  Acta  ix. 
2'  lis  9  23'  3^iv.  22:  ao  in  proverbial  eipreasiona.  Matt. xiiii.  24, 
Ihs  camel,  the  gnat :  soTsSjat  =  iAe  mountain  district  of  Gallilee,  or  of  Pa- 
lestine Matt.  liv.  23,  Mark  iii.  13.  i  ^.^«,  the  precipice  (surrounding 
the  lake),  Matt.  viii.  32.  w^^,  Matt.  liii.  3:  Mark  iv.  1,  the  vessel 
generally  used  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  » i«/a,  the  house  to 
which  be  resorted  when  at  Capernaum,  Matt.  xiii.  1.  36 :  Mark  is.  33. 

For  obvious  reasons  Luke  and  John,  the  former  writing  for  thoae 
who  know  nothing  of  Palestine,  and  the  latter  writing  after  the  whole 
aepect  of  the  country  had  been  changed,  never  use  theae  latter 
espreasions. 

S3i.  The  eseeptiona  to  those  rules  are  numeroua,  f.,„p,„„g 
but  easily  classified.  oias«,iii« 

(a).  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  often  dis-  w^re  m- 
peneed  with  where  the  intrinsic  meaning  is  so  clear  meaninH  is 
that  perspicuity  is  not  affected  by  the  omission. 

Proper  names  are  often  without  it,  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  Abstract  nouns 
are  often  without  it.  Certain  principal  objects  of  nature  are  without 
it.  Matt.  liii.  6 :  1  Cor  xv.  41 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10 :  James  i.  6.  Superlatives 
and  ordinal  nnmbers  take  it  or  are  without  it,  Mark  iv.  33:  Matt. 
Xiv.  25;  ssii.  38.     So  to  a  certain  extent  in  English. 

(b).  Nouns  art  in  themselves  definite  are  often  without  it, 
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e?eii?ft-om     ^Specially  if  in  very  common  nae.     In  these  cftses, 
•™leiL       *^®y  ^®  made   definite  by  the  context,  or  usage, 
and  are  uitambiguous. 

jfewftdJt  means,  in  clajsic  Greek,  a  king;  i  ,8M-iMr!c  alone,  the  Persian 
king ;  and  in  later  Grasek.  jSaswiric  itself  has  that  meaning.  So,  in  tha 
New  Testament,  Stit  is  applied,  withont  the  article,  to  God,  and  xiJjiot  to 
Jehovah,  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  LXX,  1  Thess.  ii,  5. 
Bee  verBfl  10 ;  see  Matt.  i.  28,  37. 

(e).  Nonas  used  adverbially,  i.  e.,  with  prepositions,  oftea 
„  .  dispense  with  the  article. 


335.  An  accurate  application  of  these  rules  will  solve  many 
,  .        difficulties,  and  is  essential  to  the  rieht  understand- 

mg  of  portions  of  Scripture. 

In  Matt.  i.  17,  for  esampla,  it  is  said  that  all  the  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen.  Probably  the  article  here  refers 
rattier  to  the  generations  just  eiraraerated. 

In  Rom.,  ra^ii,  without  the  article,  refers  to  any  revelation  or  written 
rule  of  moral  duty ;  'O  ysfin,  either  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  some  law 
just  named. 

336.  A  very  striking  use  of  the  omission  of  the  article  ia 
omiaafon  of  *°  ^^'^  attention  to  the  idea  in  the  anarthrous — 
t^eia.         nnarticled— word. 

Heb.  i.  1,  2,  of  old,  God  spake  by  the  prophets,  now  by  one  who  is 
Son,  i>  ulv:  80  vii.  28.  1  Oor,  liy.  4,  one  man— o  church.  John  iii.  6, 
that  which  ia  bom  of  the  flesh  (article)  iafiesh(ao  article).  Rom.  li.  6, 
grace  (article)  ia  no  longer  grace  (no  article),  vii,  13. 

337.  In  the  collocation  of  words,  the  following  rales  ore 
Rules  on       important. 

tion'of'™''       (a).  When  two  or  more  words  are  connected,  and 
woiiis.  are  descriptive  of  a  single  object,  or  of  objects  re- 

garded as  single,  the  article  i;  prefixed  (as  in  English)  to  th» 
first  only. 
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Matt.  xii.  22,  the  blind  and  dumb.  Lnke  xi.  28,  he  thiit  heareth  KJid 
keepeth.     Joh&  vi.  40 :  Eom.  ji.  3 ;  1  John  ii.  i :  Eph.  v.  20. 

(b),  Nor  is  the  article  repeated,  wten  a  single  class  of 
things  or  qualities  is  descrihed,  by  an  enuiaeration  of  its  parts. 

Eph.  iii.  18,  what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  fltc,,  describing  tha 
extent.  Matt.  xx.  19,  to  mock  (article),  and  scourge,  and  crucify — the 
sufferings.    So  Acts  viii.  6:  1  Cor.ii.  22. 

(c).  Nor  when  the  words  used  express  one  idea,  though  a 


Phil.  ii.  17,  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  yonr  faith.     2  Cor.  i 
11,  the  God  of  love  and  peace  (not  and  of  peace),  2  Pet.  i.  10. 

(d).  Kor  when  two  or  more  persons  make  one  agency,  oi 
single  act  is  directed  against  two  or  more  objects. 


(e).  On  the  contrary,  the  article  is'  repeated  when  distinct- 
ness is  given  to  each  of  the  things  named. 

Matt,  iiiii.  23 ;  Tit.  iii.  4,  the  goodness  and  the  philanthropy  of  God 
oar  Saviour  appeared. 

(/).  And  when  the  words  employed  are  not  descriptive  of  a 
single  object,  or  of  what  is  regarded  as  such. 

mi,&  and  iw  "Hyai.    2  Thess.  i.  8,  to 
those  who  do  not  obey. 

(^),  Apply  these  rifles  to  explain  the  following. 

Tit.  ii.  13:  BTheas.  i.  12:  Eph.  v.  5;  1  Tim.  v.  21;  2     ^„   ^ 
Pet.  i.  II ;  Juda  iv. 

338.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  was  first  formally 
examined  in  modern  times  by  Granville  Sharp;  L„B™inro 
afterwards,  at  greater  length,  and  with  more  accu-  ^,^^3^}. 
rtu^,  bj  Dr.  Middleton,  soa;e  of  whose  conclusions,  "^^ 
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however,  liave  beea  oveiilirown  by  more  recent  investigatioTi. 
The  above  rulea  are  in  harmony  with  such  of  Middleton's  as 
have  stood  the  test,  and  are  most  of  thorn  taken  suhatantially 
from  Winer's  "Idioms,"  and  fiom  Green's  "Grammar  of  tha 
New  Testament  Dialect,"  1842. 


"  The  Bible  tesemblea  an  extonaive  garden,  wbere  there  ia  b.  vast 
variety  and  profuaion  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Boms  of  which  are  mora 
easentaal  or  more  splendid  tha,n  othera ;  but  there  jb  not  a,  blade  suf- 
fered to  grow  in  it,  which  baa  not  its  UBe  and  beauty  in  the  aystera. 
Salvation  for  sinners  is  tbe  grand  truth  presented  everywhere,  and  in 
all  foiota  of  light,  but  tbe  pure  in  heart  Bees  a  thousand  traits  of  the 
Divine  character,  of  himself,  and  of  the  world ;  some  strikiog  and  bold, 
otbera  cast  as  it  were  into  the  shade,  and  designed  to  be  aeariihed  for 
and  examined." — Oeoii.,  Semains,  (p.  198.) 

339,  Thoroughly  to  imderatand  the  Scriptures,  to  harmoniza 
apparent  contradictions,  to  gather  up  all  the  truth  it  contains, 
and  Bometimes  even  to  enable  us  to  select  out  of  several  mean- 
ings the  one  which  is  most  consistent  with  tbe  Divine  will,  it 
ia  often  necessary  to  seek  some  external  or  collateral  help. 
We  need  to  know  the  opinions  and  d  p  al  t  among  tha 
people  to  wliom  the  various  part  f  S  jt  were  ad- 
dressed; facts  of  general  history,  f  h  1  gy  of  natural 
history,  of  geography,  and  especially  th  nL.  and  cus- 
toms of  Eastern  nations. 

340.  The  estimation  in  which  these 
i,.ii^„H™    been  held,  has 


tions  in  some 
many  t" 


t    n  I  helps  have 
n  singularly  subject  to  depieciv 
,  and  to  excess  in  others      With 
I  the  chief  study,  and  it  is  t 


that  no  one  is  qualified  to  understand  the  Bibl?  until  he  is  in 
a  position  to  use  them.  By  others  they  are  despised  The 
first  class  forget  that  these  helps  are  of  vakie  chiefly  in  con- 
firming a  sense,  which  is  already  discovered,  or  in  expounding 
leas  important  testa;  the  statements  of  Scripture  on  all 
knowledge  essential  to  salvation,  being,  when  compared  with 
ona  aJiother,  abundantly  plain.     The  secoW  forget  that  thew 
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helps  are  often  needful  to  determine  the  sense  whea  it  re- 
mains dcuhtfnl,  and  that  if  we  neglect  them,  much  of  th& 
eignifioance  of  Scripture  in  particular  passages,  many  of  them 
impreeaive,  is  concealed 

841.  (1.)  Some  knoivledge  of  the  ideas  and  opiniona  pre- 
valent among  the  people  to  whom  the  inspired  -writings  wera 
addressed,  or  among  surrounding  nations,  is  often  important. 

At  the  time,  for  example,  when  our  Lord  appeared,  there  was  a 
general  eipeotatioQ  among  tlia  Jews  of  tie  coming  of  ttie  ^ 
Messiah,  and  hia  reiga  was  called,  "  the  world  to  come," 
"the  heavealy  Jerusalem,"'  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or 
"of  God.""  To  enter  that  kingdom  was  to  tecome  his  diaciple.  Tha 
JewB  had  very  erroneoua  coEceptiona  of  its  nature ;  and  it  was  necea- 
aary  that  our  Lord  should  correct  them.  This  he  does  in  the  teaching 
of  himself,  and  his  apostles.  The  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  must 
he  learned,  therefore,  frora  the  New  Testament:  and  the  fact  (which 
we  learn  from  external  sources)  that  the  name  was  given  by  the  Jewa 
to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  completes  our  knowledge  and  confirms  the 
interpretation. 

"  Ha  is  born  again,"  was  the  Jewish  deaoription  of  a  proselyte ;  and 
this  use  of  the  expression  confirms  the  common  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  our  Lord,  .Tohn  iii, 

"  To  bind  and  loose,"  meant  among  the  Jews,  at  Lightfoot  has 
Bhown,  to  forbid  as  unlawful,  and  to  allow  aa  lawful  (as  "hound  not 
to"  is  still  used  among  us).  Hence  the  true  ezplanatioQ  of  Matt,  sviii. 
8:  (Wetstoin). 

The  precepts  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  bee  me  m        ir  p  e 

from  the  following  facts.     The  Pharisees  held  that  th   th     ght     f  ll 
heart  are  never  sinful  (See  Matt.  y.  28) ;  the  b     b      that  th        fts 
which  Jewish  worshippers  were  required  to  plac    up  n  th     It        x 
piated  all  offences  which  were  not  an^enible  to  th    Judg     (  1) 

All  maintained,  aays  Maimonides,  that  oaths  by  h  n  hy  th 
might  be  taken  oollusively,  and  had  not  the  sol  mn  hi  g  t  f  Is 
in  which  the  name  of  God  occurred  (v.  34).  It  w  L  m  t  d 
(Bustorf,)  that  the  prayer  which  is  long  ahall  n  t 


mptj  (     7) 


342.  The  chief  sources  of  information  0    tie    p  mon    ol  tl 

•  Sohoetgenii,  Hors  Heb.  i.,  Diss,  v.,  chap.  vi. 

*  See  Lyall'a  Pxoprodia  Prophttioa,  p.  270. 
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anciet.t  Jews,  are  the  TargumB  and  the  Talmud.  Next  in 
importance  is  tbe  Sohar  of  R.  Simeon  ben  Joskai,  who 
flourished  early  in  the  eeeond  century.  This  book  is  held  in 
the  highest  veneration,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  Cabbala. 
See  Part  II.,  "Intro,  to  the  Gospels."  Its  subject  is  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  events  foretold  concerning  hia 
reign.  It  illustrates  both  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  the 
unbelief  of  the  Jews,  that  the  sense  which  was  put  upon  the 
several  prophecies  quoted  by  the  apostles  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  the  same  (with  two  or  three  remarkable  exceptions,) 
as  had  been  put  upon  them  by  the  Jews  generally,  AU  ths 
Psalms,  for  example,  and  all  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  qnoted 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  applied  by  the  authorities  just 
named  to  the  Messiah.  And  yet  in  a  Messiah,  who  so  re- 
markably fulfilled  them,  they  do  not  believe. 

The  etudent.  will  find  the  views  of  Jowisli  aiitliors  largely  qnoled  in 
the  Horse  Hshraicfe  of  lightfoot  and  Schoetgeniiis;  in  the  commen- 
taiias  of  Dr.  Gill  and  Koppe,  and  ia  the  notes  of  Wetstein's  Greek 
Testament. 

343,  It  ia  important  to   observe,  however,  that   while    a 

knowledge  of  the  opinions  held  in  early  times  may 
often  suggest  the  original  meaning  of  the  words 
employed  in  Scripture,  that  meaning  is  only  an  auxiliary  help 
in  ascertaining  their  Scripture  use.  "A  regenerate  man," 
meant  to  a  Jew,  a  proselyte ;  one  made  a  Jew  by  clrcuraciaion 
or  baptism.  But  it  is  plain  that  though  this  use  of  the  term 
accounts  for  the  adoption  of  it  by  our  Lord,  and  to  a  great 
extent  even  explsiins  its  meaning,  yet  the  true  aiid  complete 
meaning  can  be  gathered  only  from  Scripture  itself. 

344,  A  knowledge  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  nations 
by  whom  the  Israelites  were  surrounded,  ia  also  often  useful. 

Among  the  Egyjiliam,  for  example,  a  lamb  or  kiii  waa  an  objeot 
of  veneration,  and  the  reale,  as  the  representative  of  Ammon,  was 
worshipood. 

The  j'.agnes  of  Egypt  were^l  inflicted  on  objects  of  Egyptian  wor- 
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■liip,  and  thus  they  became  a.  rebuke  to  idolaLry,  as  well  as  ac  evidence 
of  Divine  power. 

At  Bolemn  ffigtJvala  the  Plixniciana  ate  of  the  raw  flesh  of  their  offer- 
ings; part  of  it  they  roasted  in  the  Ban,  and  part  was  sodden  for  jnagi- 
cal  pnrpoaes,  the  inteatinea  being  used  for  divination,  and  tha  fragments 
for  charms  and  enohantmenta.  All  these  practices  were  forbidden  to 
thb  Jews,  and  though  no  doubt  other  solemn  leBBons  were  taught  by 
tha  burning  of  tbe  victim  in  the  Ere,  it  was  also  intended  to  teach  them 
to  avoid  the  rit^of  the  heathen. 

Sea  also  Lev.  xix.  28 :  Lev.  si,  11 :  Psa.  ivi.  i :  Jer.  iliv.  17,  18. 

Among  the  ancient  Persians  it  was  held  that  there  were  two  deities, 
of  equal  power,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  Jehovah,  in  his  address  to 
Cyrus,  claims  authority  over  them  both.  "J  form  light  and  darkness 
— peace  and  evil,"  lea.  ilv.  7, 

Many  who  had  embraced  the  oriental  philosophy  became  Chrietianfl, 
and  attempted  to  blend  thoix  former  tenets  with  the  doctrines  of  Cliriat. 
Some  of  then,  (tha  Gnostics,  for  esample,)  held  the  spinion  that  there 
were  several  emanations  of  the  Godhead,  called  the  Word,  the  Life, 
the  Light,  etc;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  apostle  John  refers  to  their 
opinions  in  John  i.  1-18,  where  ho  claims  all  those   titles  for  our 

From  their  principles,  many  of  them  deduced  a  loose  morality,  and 
others  juatafied  the  imposition  of  unreasonable  austerities.  To  tha 
speenlativo  opinions  of  those  sects  are  opposed  such  passages  as  these, 
1  John  i.  1,  2,  7;  ii.  £2,  23;  iv.  2,  3,  9,  14,  15;  v.  1-5,  9-20;  and  to 
their  practice,  1  John  i.  5,  6 ;  ii.  2,  6 ;  iii.  4-10 ;  v.  18,  21,  The  deeda 
of  the  Nicolaitanes  were  proba,hly  of  the  same  order,  Eev.  ii.  6. 

In  Europe,  the  Greek  philosophy  was  most  prev  lent  and  the  G  e  k 
character  showed  ito  tendency  in  subtle  1  q  t  n  Tw  nly  f  the 
Grecian  sects  are  mentioned  in  Scriptu      th   Ep  n       d  th      t    es 

The  first  held  that  God  took  no  concern  n  tl  ff  f  th  nn  rs 
but  dwelt  in  some  distant  region  ;  and  th  d  h  Id  th  t  h   w     tl 

soul  of  the  world.     They  agreed,  how  a  ma    t         g  th  t  th 

Greeks  were  superior  to  all  other  nati  Tl     ap    tl    Pa  1      b  k  d 

both,  Acta  xvii.  18-32,  alternately  con    t  ng  th  d  1 

ing  to  thfliQ  the  great  doctrines  of  the  t  1  tl       t      m     t 

of  Christ.  A  knowledge  of  their  view  fl  h  pf  1  b  k 
"reserve"  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Goap  1  a  d  11  t  t  h  pi  fj 
and  dignity  of  truth. 

The  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  the        1 1  tj     f  tl  1  law 

are  both  taught  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  It  is  a  fi  mat  n  f  ih  » 
view  that  the  Ebionitei,  who  observed  th    law         1  m    nU  n  J  the 
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Bitnple  hmnanify  of  Christ,  rejected  tTioae  EpiBtles,  and  recoived  only  a 
mutilated  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Mattliaw,     Wilson,  p,  283. 

Many  of  the  diBcourees  of  oar  Lord  contain  special  reference  to  tha 
ViBwa  ot  tlie  various  Jemisli  sects.  The  reader  will  iind  those  "viewfl 
uutitcd  at  length  in  the  iatrodaction  to  the  Gospels. 

843.  Here,  again,  a  caution  is  needed,  Tb.e  errors  referred 
^  to  in  the  passages  wliich  are  thus  made  clear  by 

this  knowledge  were  often  local  and  temporary. 
They  generally  sprang,  however,  from  some  deep-seated  ten- 
dency of  iiuman  nature,  and  are  apt  to  show  thetaBelves  under 
different  forma;  and  the  refutation  of  them,  given  in  Scrip- 
ture, always  embodies  truths  of  permanent  and  universal 
application. 

346.  (2.)  A  knowledge  of  ancient  profane  history  often 
aids  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

InGen.  s!vi.,it  is  said,  "every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians."  This  fact  explains  the  assignment  of  the  land  of  Goahen 
(on  the  extreme  border  of  Kgypt,)  to  the  Israelites ;  an  arrangement 
which  preserved  them  from  too  intimate  a  connection  with  the  Egyp- 
tians :  and  it  is  itself  explained  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Hales,  and 
Mr,  Faher.  They  tell  ns,  from  a  fragment  of  Manetho's,  that  about 
the  year  2159,  B.  C,  Egypt  was  invaded  hy  a  hand  of  Cnshite  shepherds 
from  Arahia,  who  after  many  years  of  cruel  domination,  were  expelled 
by  the  general  revolt  of  the  princes  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  then  with- 
drew to  Palestine  (the  land  of  shepkeTdi,)  and  are  known  in  Scripture 
as  the  Philistines.  This  event,  which  occurred  some  time  hefore  the 
commencement  of  Joseph's  administration,  aooonnla  for  the  enspicion 
with  which  the  Israelites,  coming  from  the  same  quarter,  were  received, 
and  for  the  abhorrence  in  which  their  occupation  as  nomade  or  wan- 
dering shephOTds  was  held. 

It  may  be  added,  that  while  Egyptian  archieologisla,  Champonion, 
Eosellini,  and  Wilkinson,  agree  in  this  view  of  a  shepherd  invasion, 
Hengatenberg  has  thrown  doubts  upon  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Manetho's  narrative,  though  without  sufficient  reason.  See  Tables  of 
Egyptian  Chronology  (PartIL) 

It  is  instructive  to  remark,  that  the  history  of  Assyria  and  the  anti- 
^uities  of  Egypt,  which  were  once  the  favorite  resort  of  infidelity,  now 
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mpply  EOme  of  the  meat  dedeive  eaternal  eviilencea  of  tlie  truth  of 
Bctipture. 

So,  again,  tJie  best  commentary  on  Deut.  ixviii.,  and  on  our  Lord's 
propliecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  ia  found  in  the  history  of  tlio 
Jewish  w.ara  by  Josephue.  He  was  timself  a  Jew  by  birth,  born  at 
Jerusalem,  about  A.  D.  37,  and  was  an  eye  wii^ness  of  the  eiege  of  that 
city.  The  truth  of  his  narrative  is  confirmed  both  by  contemporary 
writers,  and'by  the  testimony  of  the  Emperor  Titus. 

Matt.  ii.  2,  3,  in  espladned  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  general  im- 
preaaion  at  that  time  throughout  the  East,  that  a  great  prince  was 
about  to  appear  and  govern  the  world,  Tact.   Hist.  i.  5;  Suet.  Vit. 

In  Matt.  iiiv.  15,  16,  our  Saviour  warns  hia  disciples  to  qnit  Jarp- 
Balem  before  the  siege  began;  and  profaue  history  tel!^  as  that  they 
profited  by  his  instructions,  for  before  the  city  was  surrounded  by  the 
Koman  armies,  they  retired  to  Pella,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 

The  rest  spoken  of  in  Acta  ii.  31,  ia  explained  in  contemporary  his- 
tory. It  mnat  not  be  ascribed  to  the  oonversioti  of  Saul,  for  the  perso- 
cution  continued  throe  yeara  after ;  bat  to  the  circumstance,  that  at  thai 
time  (A,  D.  40,)  Caligula  attempted  to  set  up  hia  statne  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  consternation  of  the  Jews  at  this  threatened  profanation 
diverted  their  attention  from  the  Christiana,  and  so  "  the  churches  had 

In  Acta  xvii.  16,  Athens  is  said  to  be  "  full  of  idols"  (margin). 
.Lilian  (A.  D.  140,)  calls  it  the  altar  of  Groaoe,  and  Pansanias,  another 
historian  {A.  D.  170,)  tells  us  that  this  city  had  mora  imagea  than  all 
Greece  besides.  All  antiquity  agrees  in  representing  it  as  the  aeat  of 
Grecian  learning,  and  aa  the  school  of  the  world.  How  instructive  ia 
tJiia  combination  of  secular  enlightenment  and  gross  idolatry  I 

The  nobleness  of  Paul's  conduct  in  his  address  to  Falii  (Aote  riiv 
25),i8evidnt  n  up  n  he  aurfacaof  thenarrative.  Josephus  tells  na 
that  Felix  wa  n  t  u,  f  oppression,  and  that  he  had  been  living 
in  adultery  n  th  D  u  11a  the  wife  of  the  late  king  of  Edesea.  Paul 
neither  def  d  i  h  If  n  attacked  the  vices  with  which  Felii  was 
chargeable  but  wth  aim  able  taot  he  reasoned  on  the  virtues  of 
righteousn  and  t  j.  an  and  on  the  solemn  truth  of  future  judg- 
ment. Felii  had  no  excuse  for  interrupting  him,  and  yet  it  is  evident 
l.hat  he  felt  his  appeals. 

347.  (3.)  Ecclesiastical  history  is  also  of  value  in  inter- 
preting Scriplure:  sometimes  by  supplying  /cu^  on  wMch 
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the  sacred  writers  are  silent ;  sometimea  by  giving  the  Iiistorj 
of  opinion  in  the  church  itself. 

We  learn,  for  instance,  that  before  the  destiuction  of  Jerusalem,  anj 
within  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  th,e  Gospel 
iho  apos-      had  been  preached  in  Macedonia  and  Syria,  by  Jude ;  in 
'■'^-  Egypt  and  parts  of  Africa,  by  Mark,  Simon  and.  Jude ;  in 

Ethiopia,  by  tlie  Eunuch  of  Oandaca,  and  by  Matthias;  in  Pontns,  by 
Peter ;  in  the  territories  of  the  seven  churches,  by  John  ;  in  Parthia,  by 
Matthew;  in  Scythia,  by  Philipand  Andrew;  in  Persia,  by  Simon  and 
Jude;  in  Madia,  by  Thomas;  in  Italy  and  Greece,  by  Paul.  In  most 
of  these  regions,  churches  were  formed  about  the  same  time.  So 
rapidly  did  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  spring  up  and  fill  the  earth,  Mark 
ivi.  15-20. 

848.  The  history  of  the  sound  opinions  of  good  mon,  and 
of  the  oiigin  of  erroneous  ones,  ia  also  of  great  moment. 

In  a  letter  still  eitant,  drawn  up  hy  the  Christians  of  Smyrna,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  they  say,  in  reply  U> 
an  accusation  of  the  Jews,  that  they  were  ready  to  worship  Polycarp 
instead  of  Christ,  "This  is  impossible,  for  Christ  only  is,  or  can  be,  the 
object  of  worship  ;  t«  hira  alone  we  offer  adoration  :  and  the  martyrs 
(they  add,)  are  objects  only  of  gratitude  and  love."  The  Fathers  of  tha 
liist  three  centuries  all  deliver  the  same  doctrine  in  relation  to  our 
Lord ;  and  "  henee  (adds  Euaebius,)  the  hymns  and  psalms  written  from 
the  beginning  by  the  faithful,  celebrate  the  praises  of  Christ,  and  attri- 
bute Divinity  to  him,"  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  c.  27,  28 .  Matt,  iiviii.  17. 

The  duty  of  all  classes  to  search  the  Scriptures,  is  clearly  implied  in 
Tarious  passages  of  the  Bible:'  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
early  writers  of  the  church  enforce  this  duty  in  the  strongest  terms; 
Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  and  Origen  and  Agustine,  all  agree  on  this 
question.  They  even  affirm,  that  the  cause  of  the  evils  of  their  times, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  "  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  known."  (See 
I  144.) 

349,  These  opinions  are  not  authoriiy,  but  they  are  evidence. 
These  They  prove  that  the  interpretation  now  attached 

"lotaSthori-  to  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  these 
leaae  *""     truths,  is  suoh  as  commended  itself  to  the  judgment 

•  2  Tim.  iii.  15:  John  v.  39:  Acts  xvii.  II,  12.  Luke  xvL  29:  Matt, 
xiii.  39 :  John  XI.  30,  31 :  2  Pot.  119:1  Thess.  v-  37 .  Eev,  i.  3. 
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of  good  men,  who  had  peculiar  facilities  for  ascertai.iing  the 
meaning  of  the  inspired  volume. 

850.  ]!^or  l3sa  important  is  the  history  of  erroneous  opinioiis 
on  questions  of  trutli. 

We  first  read,  for  eiample,  of  the  title  of  universal  Bishop  (at  Roma,) 
A.D.  60S ;  of  the  canonical  authority  of  tiie  Apocrypha,  and  Vulgate,  and 
traditions  ob  articles  of  faith,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  ia  the  16th  century ; 
of  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  worship,  to  the  esclnsion  of  the  ver- 
nacular in  the  7th  century  (666),  TraneubBtantiation  was  firat  taught 
in  the  8th  century.  In  the  11th,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  mntilated  by 
the  establishment  of  communion  of  one  kind  In  the  l^th,  the  doctrine 
of  Seven  Saoramenta  was  first  ta  ght      Th   d    t  f  the  meritorious 

virtue  of  penance,  of  purgato  y        d  p    y       f      th    dead,  date  no 
earlier  than   the  7th  century        d  w  t  p     t     ly  affirmed  tiU 

the  year  H40.      The  power    f  g      t    g      d  Ig  was  not  claimed 

by  the  Popes  till  the  12th        t    y      A  n    1  f     ion  was  first 

enjoined  by  the  4th  Lateran  C  1       th   13th 

of  the  olorgy  as  universal  and  compulsory,  wi 
of  the  4th,  and  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  VII. 
Col.  ii.  23 :  2  Thess.  ii.  7-12. 

851.  The  comparatively  recent  origin  of  all  these  errors  is 
not  authoritative  against  them,  but  it  is  evidence  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible.  It  proves  that  Popery  is  a  novelty, 
and  that  its  Dogmas  were  not  taught  by  those  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  times  of  our  Lord,  and  who  had  most  facility 
for  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  Scripture. 

S52.  It  ia   an   important   canon  in  reference  to  the  help 
which  we  thus  receive  from  history,  that  the  bis-  gucii  his- 
torical fact  which  is   gathered   only  from  profane  ^^n^? 
or  ecclesiastical  writers,  is  not  part  of  the  Bible.     ^^' 
It  may  embody  a  truth  which  is  taught  in  Scripture,  and  then 
we  believe  that  truth,  because  it  k  found  there  :  or  it  may  ex- 
plain a  Scripture  statement,  but  without  being  itself  any- 
where revealed.     In  that  case,  we  believe  it  according  to  ita 
evidence,  but  never  as  a  truth  taught  of  God. 

353.  (4.)  A  knowledge  of  the  order  of  events,  and  of  the 
intejvalB  between  i;hem,  is  eBsentiai  to  an  understanding  of 


t  y  The  celibacy 
ordamed  at  the  end 
the  end  of  the  lltli. 
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parts  of  Scripture  :  and  such  knowledge  ia  supplied  by  chro- 
nology, the  science  of  computing  and  adjusting  the  epochs 
and  periods  of  time. 

It  iiluetrateB  the  depravity  of  haman  nature,  for  example,  to  know 
that  in  the  second  eenoration  from  Adam,  all  fiesh  !iad  bo  cormpl«d 
it£  way,  that  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man. 

It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  whan 
they  became  so  utterly  wicked,  their  progenitor  Noah  had  not  been 
dead  a  hundred  years. 

The  judgment  against  the  house  ot  Eli,  ia  Shiloh,  was  first  eia. 
cnted  in  the  death  of  his  sona,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  eighty 
years  afterwards,  in  the  forfeitara  of  office  hy  Abiathar,  (1  Kings  ii.  26, 
27).    God  visits  aurejy  though  slowly. 

The  sin  that  moat  disbouored  David's  character  was  committed  when 
he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  An  instructive  illustration  of  the  power  of 
temptation,  and  the  inefficierioy  of  even  long  religious  esperience  to 
preserve  the  Christian. 

From  2  Kings  xiiii.  13,  we  learn  that  the  places  built  to  Aabtaroth 
remained  till  the  daya  of  Josiah,  or  for  350  years;  Solomon  prphably 
died  penitent,  and  yet  the  consequences  of  hie  sin  were  felt  for  several 
generations. 

The  earliest  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,  is  tha  First  Epiatle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  it  contains  a  special  direction  that  the  Epietla 
should  be  read  to  the  churches.  This  direction,  given  at  such  a  time, 
shows  that  this  class  of  writings  ia  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  A.  D.  64,  nearly  thirty  years 
after  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  adds  great  weight  to  his  declaration, 
that  he  was  the  chief  of  sinners.  He  never  ceased,  it  is  plain,  to  cherish 
a  deep  sense  of  his  ainfulnsas.  We  may  measure  our  progress  in  holi- 
ness by  the  degree  of  onr  humility,  1  Tim.  i.  15. 

Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  2  Cor.  li.  25,  refers  to  the 
events  recorded  in  Acta  27,  but  in  fact,  the  Epistle  was  written  before 


le  events  took  plae 


The  n 


1,  mentioned  in  3  Thess.  ii.  3,  haa  been  referred  by 


not  written  till 


Grotius,  and  others,  to  Caligula 
twelve  years  after  bia  death. 

Tha  precept  of  Peter,  1  Pet.  i!.  17,  "  Honor  the  kin 
tional  force  from  the  fact,  that  the  tyrant  Nero  was  then  emperor  of  tha 
Roman  world. 

An  eiamination  of  the  6th  chapter  of  Genesis,  will  show  that  IToah 
Blight  have  received  lie  account  of  the  Creation  from  Adam,  through 
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En«s  only,  or  Irora  Lamecb  hla  own  father.  T.ameoh  was  56  years 
conn^raporary  with  Adam,  and  100  years  with  Siiem.  Sham  was  con- 
temporary lor  several  yeara  with  Abraham  and  Isaaa.  The  communi- 
cation from  Aflam  to  Isaac  may  only  Lave  been  through  Lamech  and 
Shem.  So  easy  ib  it  to  accoant  for  the  tranacaissioa  of  Divine  truth 
from  the  eailinat  timea 

More  than  4000  years  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  first  jironiiea 
and  ita  fulfilment,  more  than  iOO  between  the  promise  given  to  Abra- 
ham, and  its  aocoiiniliohraent  under  Joshua:  and  not  less  the.n  400 
between  the  prophecy  of  MalaohL  and  ite  fulfilment  in  John  the  Baptist. 
' '  A  thousand  years  are  with  the  Lord  as  one  day :"  though  the  promia« 
tarry  long,  we  are  to  Vfait  for  it. 

This  knowledge  is  eajjecially  important  in  interpreting  pro- 
phecy, both  to  enable  ua  to  ascertain  the  event  fore- 
told, and  to  perceive  the  accomplialuaent. 

The  meaning  of  Isa.  isxvii.  22-34,  is  Hiert,  for  esample,  by  a  refttr- 
ence  to  chapter  rssvi.  The  JtirnieT  io  a  prediction  of  a  remarkable 
deliverance  from  impending  dange;,  add  t'lia  latter  poinis  to  Hezekiah 
and  Sennaoherih,  as  the  persons  in  whoi*  the  prediction  waa  ful- 
filled. 

854.  In  the  chronology  of  all  nations  some  remarkable  date 
ifi  fixed  upon,  from  which  they  begin  their  compu- 
tations. Christians  reckon  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  eailpm?^ 
A.  D.  The  Romans  reckoned  from  the  foundation 
of  their  city,  A.  U.  0.  The  Greeks  by  Olympiads,  the  first 
of  which  dates  776  yeara  before  Christ,  about  55  years  before 
the  captivity  in  the  days  of  Uzaiah.  These  points  are  called 
epochs  or  eras,  though  the  former  is  the  more  usual  terra. 
The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Grecian  year  of  the  world  from  -  Sept.  1,  B,  C,  S598. 

The  era  of  Cons  tan  tinofile.  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  -        -         -      ■  -        -  Apr,  1,  Sept.  1,  B.  C.  5308, 

The  Jewish  era,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 

A.  M. Apr,  Sept.  B.  C.  3701. 

The  era  of  Abraham,  or  Eusebian  era  Oct.  1,  B.  C.  2015. 

The  era  of  the  deetruction  of  Troy     -  June  12,  or  24,  B.  C.  1184, 

The  era  of  Solomon's  temple      ■         -  May,  B.  C.  1015. 
21* 
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01.    ■        -        -        -  Itew  Moon  ol  Midanmmer, 
B.  0.  77S. 
The   Roman   era  (tlie  ConBuUt  year 

fromJan.  1),  A.U.C.  -        -  Apr.2[.B.C  753. 

Thfi  era  of  Nabonassor       -        -        -  Feb.  26,  B.C.  747. 
The  era  of  the  Seleucidse  -        -  Sept.  1,  B.  C.  312. 

The  Pontifical  and  Constaotinopolitan 

era Jan.  1,  Sept.  1,  B.  C.  3, 

The  iioramon  Christian  era.  A,  D,        -  Jan.  1,  A.  D.  1. 
The  Hegira,  the  Mohammedan  era      -  July  16,  A.I).  622. 
The  Persian  era  ....  June  16,  A.  D.  632. 

855.  As  several  remarkable  events  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, each  of  general  or  of  national  importance,  there  are 
various  divisions  of  sacred  chronology.  The  Jews  reckon 
from  the  Creation  (A.  M.),  from  the  Flood,  from  the  Exode, 
Numb,  sxxiii.  38;  1  Kings  vi.  1;  or  from  the  building  of  tha 
temple,  2  Chron,  viii,  1. 

The  first  epoch  begins  with  tlie  Creation,  and  ends  at  the 
Flood.  Its  duration  can  be  gathered  only  from  Scripture,  by 
summing  up  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  on  the  birth  of  the  son 
whose  name  is  placed  on  the  record  (not  always  the  eldest), 
eee  Gen.  ?.'  This  number  amounts,  according  to  the  common 
Hebrew  teat,  to  1656  years ;  according  to  the  Samaritan  text 
to  1307 ;  and  according  to  the  Septuagint,  to  2262,  or  to  2256 

In  the  Engljsn  version,  the  dates  ascertained  from  the  He- 
brew t«xt  are  generally  used,  and  the  adjustment  of  theta 
which  is  adopted  is  the  one  which  was  completed  by  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  slightly  modified  by  Bishop  Lloyd. 
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Period. 

UahOT. 

Septn- 
agint. 

Ij'Iaios: 

Gen!  ii.  i(M2: 

iKiiiy"L;i:  . 

1.  From  the  creation  to  the  flood  . 

2.  From  Uia  flood  to  ths  call  of 

3.  From'tte  call'of  Abriham' t^ 
^.FrS^^^e^gloda^thefounda- 

..Fr^zi'^,^t;;s^i'^ro?%. 

men's  temple  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Cjraa    ...    .  ^^  j^^ 

"^Jews  to  the  birth  ot  our  Lorii 

IfiK 
W 

479 
5S6 

478 

1,062 
K4 

ifM 

6,608 

Mil 

The  modem  Jews  reckon  the  age  of  the  world  at  the  coming 
«f  Christ  S,760;  244  years  less  than  Usher. 

S56.  The  difference  beiweeti  the  LXX  and  the  Hebrew  in 
these  chronological  statements,  will  he  seen  in  part  from  the 
following  tables ;  the  origin  of  the  differences  being  easily 
explained. 

To  six  of  the  pati-iarchs  be/ore  the  Flood,  the  LXX  gives 
an  additional  hundred  years,  on  the  birth  of  hia  eon.  It  also 
adds  six  years  to  Lamech,  though  in  the  corrected  text  of 
Josephua,  those  six  years  are  taken  oif.  Immediately  after 
the  Flood,  the  LXX  adds  100  years  to  the  ages  of  the  six  ficst 
patriarchs.  It.iiiEerta,  also,  as  does  Luke  iii.  36,  the  name  of 
OaJiian,  making  him  ISO  years  old  on  the  birth  of  Salah;  and 
it  calls  Serug  eighty  years  old  instead  of  thirty.     The  total 

difference,  therefore,  in  the  second  period  is  780  years 

The  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the  LXX  in  this  period, 
ixcept  that  it  omits  Cainan.  Before  the  Flood  it  reckons 
1307  years. 

The  difference  in  the  date  of  the  third  period  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  the  chronology  founded  on  the  LXX  reckons 
Abraham's  call  as  given  in  Haran,  while  Usher  and  the 
English  version  regard  it  as  given  five  years  before  in  Ur 
(Gen.  xii.  1.    See  also  Acts  viL  2,  3). 
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I.  Prom  tte  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 
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11.  and  III.     From  tlie  Deluge  to  the  Esoda 
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The  differences  in  the  fourth  period  are  not  owing  si  much 
to  various  readings,  as  to  the  aiithenticily  of  one  passage, 
and  the  mearing  of  others.  Nor  is  the  subject  free  from  grave 
difficulties. 

TJeliar  malios  the  fonrtb  period  480  years  (479  yeara  16  days).  taVing 
SB  his  guide  1  Kings  vl,  1.  If  the  reading  of  that  passage  la  ourrect, 
the  question  ia  decided.  Bat  there  are  strong  doubls  concerning  it. 
The  LXX  indicates  by  varione  readinga  the  nncertainty  of  the  test. 
In  2  Chron.  iii.  2  (the  parallel  passage),  tbera  i  d  t       J«  pi 

Theophilna,  and  others  who  have  left  ayateniB  of    h         1  gy  to 

have  been  ignorant  of  this  compntation,  which  Stmt  d  n 
the  .4th  century  ly  EuEebiaa,  and  he  dora  not  d  pt  t  St  T  1 
again,  Beems  to  assign  450  yeara  as  the  time  from  th    d  f  b 

naan  "till  Samuel"  (Acta  liii.  20),  and  if  so,  th  wh  1  p  d  m  t 
have  been   579  years  at  least.*     Usher,  howev  pp    ea  th     450 

years  to  refer  to  the  time  between  the  birth  of  I  aa  d  lb  t  y 
npon  Canaaa :  a  Eomewhat  forced  conatruc.tion  J"  p h  m  t 
for  the  whole  period  592  yeata  (Ant.  yiii.  3, 1) ;  6  (  8  )  d  f  1 
(31.  10,  J) ;  and  Dr.  Hales  Eupposes  bis  true  reckoning  U>  he,  after  ob- 
TiouB  corrections,  621  years,  Petavius  reckons  519  years ;  Greswell, 
649  years ;  JackEon,  579  yeara;  Clinton  and  Cunningham,  612  yeara. 

In  turning  to  the  history  in  Judges,  and  reckoning  np  the  periods 
named,  the  questions  raised  by  these  different  views  are  not  solved. 
Six  aervitudee  are  mentioned,  extending  over  111  years;  and  fourteen 
Judges  (not  including  Joshua,  Eli,  or  Samuel),  extending  over  279 
years,  or  390  in  all :  adding  to  this  number  46  and  83  as  in  the  note  ■, 
we  have  an  entire  period  of  519  years.  But  here  are  various  elements 
of  uncertainty.  Are  these  servitudes  and  judgeships  to  any  extent 
contemporaneoua.  Usher  thinks  they  are.  Hales,  supposing  that 
Judges  ii.  18  applies  to  all,  concludes  that  they  are  not.  Again,  no- 
thing is  told  ns  of  the  length  of  Joshua's  government,  or  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Elders,  who  aurvived  him,  except  in  the  case  of  Othniel, 
his  son-in-law.  Nor,  further,  is  it  olear  whether  Eli  was  a  political 
ruler,  or  simply  a  civil  judge,  as  Usher  describes  him.    If  the  latter. 


.  In  the  wilderness,  and  till  the  land  1 
Judges  to  Samuel  .  -  -  . 
Saul  40  -.  David  40 :  3rd  Sol.  3 


IB  divided    46  yeara. 
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liB  ia  not  to  b«  reckoned  chronologically  among  the  Jndges.  Anil 
lastly,  we  cannot  gather  from  Scripture  ivhat  time  eiapsed  between  the 
death  of  Samson  and  Saul.  Eli  judged  Israel  forty  years,  but  Usher 
makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Samaon,  nad  not  hia  euccessor.  He 
lectouB  hetwean  Eli's  death  and  Saul's  election  twenty-one  years; 
th.ough  Samuel  could  hardly  have  been,  in  that  case,  "old  and  gray- 
lieadad"  (1  Sam.  sii.  2).  Eusebiua  reckons  Eli  at  forty,  and  includes 
Samuel  in  Saul's  reign,  while  Josephus  reckons  fifty-two  years  for  Eli 
and  Samuel;  Hales  allowing  for  them  seventy-two.  Clinton  supposes 
St,  Paul's  reckoning  to  end  with  the  beginning  of  Samuel's  judgeship, 
and  adds  for  that  thirty-two  years.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may 
be  said,  that  if  we  set  aside  the  reading  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  and  are  un- 
certain of  the  precise  meaning  of  Acts  xni.  20,  wa  have  not  materials 
for  Eolving  the  difficulties  which  this  fourth  period  involvea. 

The  dates  of  the  fifth  and  sixtli  periods  nearly  agree,  and 
are  gathered,  the  first  from  Scripture,  and  the  second  almost 
wholly  from  profane  authors. 

357.  The  comparative  claims  of  these  eyatems  are  not  eaaily 
settled.  The  longer  chronology,  is  by  many,  considered  to  be 
best  entitled  to  confidence ;  and  among  other  reasons  for  the 
following  :— 

1,  The  Hebrew  is  deemed  the  more  likely  to  have  boon  altered,  as, 
for  some  time  after  the  Christian  era,  its  use  was  very  much  confined 
to  the  Jews  (and  chiefly  lo  the  more  learned  amongst  tham),  who  had  a 
motive  for  Ehortening  the  period  between  the  creation  and  the  birth  of 


m  order  to  make 
fixed  for  the  appearance 
the  other  hand, 
the  part  of  the  Jewish 
have  been 


it  appear  that  the  time  which  their  expositors  had 
if  the  Messiah  was  not  yet  passed ;  whilst,  on 
so  strong  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  on 
1  translators  of  the  Septuagint:  nor  could  there 
nity  to  altar  the  Greet  version  after  it  was  made; 
for  it  was  in  extensive  circulation,  and  in.  constant  public  use,  both 
among  Jews  and  Christians. 

2.  The  length  of  time  assigned  by  the  Septuagint,  the  Samaritjn  text, 
and  Josephus,  to  the  period  between  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham (about  1100  years),  is  deemed  more  consistent  with  historical  facts 
than  the  shorter  time  assigned  by  the  Hebrew  (about  350  years),  which 
appears  insufficient  for  the  great  multiplication  and  extended  dispersion 
of  Noah's  descer.dants  over  immense  tracts  of  country,  eitending  from 
^ntlia  and  Assy i  a  to  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Qreecej  and  toi  the  estab- 
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li=tiTi!fnt  of  tlie  orfi^nzed  and  pcnerful  monatol  les  of  IJabylon, 
N  nueh  and  Egypt  beiiJea  the  le'ser  chieftam(,ieB  of  Cinaan  -which 
HBeiii  to  hive  been  founded  by  desLendants  of  Ham  after  tl  e  be 
piiliiin  of  earlier  settlers 

3  Ihe  longer  (.hronology  appeara  to  bring  tbe  age  of  eaeii  pitn 
arch  on  the  birth  oi  his  eldest  son  into  better  proporti  n  to  tl  a 
gradually  diminiBhed  length  of  human  life 

Tho^a  who  adheie  to  the  shorter  oomjiutition  urge  p  neipillv, 
lie  following  oonsiierat  cno  — 

1  Ihe  general  a'-i.iirn.y  of  the  orig  oal  Hebrew  tait  wli  h  wa» 
plj,''ivad  by  tWa  Jews  with  moat  jealous  care 

2  Iha  faoihtiea  affjrdel  by  the  shoiter  '■hionologv  for  the  safa 
and  rapid  tranRmisson  of  revealed  truth  in  the  eailipst  ages 
LameJi  being  contemporiiy  both  with  Adam  and  with  bhem  whiht 
Shem  was  contemporary  with  Abraham 

3  Iha  ooincidonoe  {at  least  within,  a  few  years)  of  the  dite  fisei 
for  the  oreation  with  a  remarkable  astro noraiOil  epoch  when  the 
mijor   axia    of   tl  a   eaitha    orbit   coincided   with   the    line    of   the 

4  The  objection  d  awn  ficm  the  Bhortne«a  of  the  interval  between 
the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Abral  am  compared  with  the  apparent 
poj-ulouBne^s  of  the  earth  is  more  than  met  by  the  increase  of  man 
kind  m  newly  ppojl^d  distncta  in  modem  times  and  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Hebrew  text  givaa  at  least  as  many  generations  as  tha 
L\X  wh  le  on  the  suppo'.ition  that  men  geneially  married  as 
early  as  the  iges   assigned  in  the  Hebrew  text   it  implies  a   larger 

(In  the  whole  therefore  the  longer  chronology  ib  not  oatablishpd 
and  without  ac^^epting  all  the  reckonings  of  Usher  we  may  8i.fcly 
deem  it  to  be  as  problbla  an  any  opposite  system 

858.  In  addition  to  all  the  difficulties  created  by  facility 
of  mistake  in  copying  figures,  and  oonaequent  different  read- 
ings, there  are  difficulties  in  chronology  which  arise  from 
different  modes  of  reckoning. 

The  principal   eras   begin,  as  we  have  seen,  in    different 
months.     Many  nations  have  two  or  more  modes    o.^gin^f 
of  reckoning  the  heginniug  of  the  year  itself,  civil,    ^'jll^^^^ 
eocletiiaatieal ;    civil,  consular;   and  above  all,  the 
year  of  chronology  does  not  agiw  with  the  year  of  actual 
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time.  The  Julian  year,  for  instance,  consisted  of  365  days,  6 
Loura,  which  waa  11  minutes,  9  seconds  too  much.  From 
A.  D.  1,  to  A.  D.  1836,  therefore,  the  Julian  year  would  be  14i 
<lay8  in  advance.  The  Council  of  Nice,  however,  struck  out 
2J  days,  and  in  1582,  Gregory  SIII.  corrected  the  Calendar, 
by  ordering  the  5th  of  October  to  be  called  the  15th,  thus 
disposing  of  10  days  mora.  In  England,  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1751,  was  reckoned  as  the  14th,  and  in  1800,  the  usual 
29tli  of  February  was  omitted.  "We  therefore  have  corrected 
accurately  the  oveiTeckoning  of  the  Julian  era,  so  that  from 
A.  D.  30,  to  A.  D.  1836,  is,  within  a  few  hours,  exactly  1806 
years. 

Other  eras  are  more  erroneous  than  the  Julian,  and  it  ia 
Different  obvious  that  the  absence  of  the  necessary  correc- 
tions in  each,  must  give  rise  to  many  errors. 

Other  peculiarities  of  reckoning  add  further  to  our  diffi- 
eulties. 

(a).  Jewish  hisloriana,  for  ernmpla,  apeak  of  the  reign  of  a  king 
ElJRitBnt  ^^'"^  '8  continu»d  through  one  whole  year  ami  parte  of 
mojoa  of  two  others  as  a  three  years'  reign.  It  may  be  two  years 
leo  on  ng.     ^^^  ^^^^  months,  or  It  may  be  one  ysar  and  two  months. 

(i).  Thay  sometimes  sat  down  tha  principal  number,  Lhe  odd,  or 
eniailer  number,  being  omitted;  as  in  Judges  xr.  35:  see  v a r.  49. 

(c).  As  sons  froquanlly  reigned  with  their  fathers  in  ancient  monar- 
chies, tha  time  of  the  reign  of  each  is  eomatimes  made  to  inchide  tha 
(metiiQes  to  eKcluda  it. 

0  have  reigned  eiiteen  years,  2  Kinga  iv.  33  j 
tion  ia  made  of  his  twentieth  year.  For  four 
reigncid  with  Uzziah,  who  was  a.  leper.  So  2 
gs  isiv.  S,  compared  with  2  Chron.  ixsvi.  9. 
A  similar  priaoiplo  explains  Dan.  i.  1 :  Jer.  isv.  1 :  NobuohadneMar 
being  king  with  his  father  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged. 

This  peculiarity  of  raokoning  has  bean  applied,  with  great  advan- 
tage, to  explain  the  chronological  tables  of  Egypt  and  otbar  eastern 

{dj.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  different  modes  of  reckoning 

,  speaking  of  iOO  year*  from 


time  of  the  other,  and 

Thus  Jotham  is  said 

and  yet,  in  ver  30,  m( 

Eingsxlii.  1.  10:  2Ki 
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the  birth  ot  Isaac  to  the  Esoda ;  Paul,  of  430  years  from  the  call  ol 
Abram  to  the  giviag  (if  the  law,  which  occurred  three  months  after  tho 
Eiode.     See  Exod.  xii.  40. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  other  nutnlerR. 

In  Gea.  xlvi.  20,  27,  it  is  said  that  all  the  eouIe  that  went  with  Jacob 
into  Egypt  (not  iucluding  his  sons'  wives)  weto  aizty-sis,  or  (adding 
Jacob,  Joseph,  and  his  twO'  sons)  seventy.  In  Acts  vii.  14,  it  is  said  that 
Joseph  sent  and  called  Jacob  and  all  his  kindred,  eeventy-five  persons. 
ThiB  last  includes  the  nine  wives  of  Jacob's  eons  (for  Jndah's  and  Si- 
meon's wives  were  dead,  and  Joseph's  was  already  in  Egypt).  Theaa 
nine,  added  t«  the  sixty-sis,  make  the  seventy-five  mentioned  in  ths 
Acts.     These  passages  were  long  supposed  b>  involve  a  contradiction. 

Comparing  Eara  ii,  and  Neh.  vii.,  we  find  that  42,360  persons  returned 
from  Babylon,  of  whom  the  numbers  of  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  and  of  the  priests,  are  given.  The  numbers  in  Nebemiah 
amount  to  31,089 ;  in  Ezra,  to  29,818.  Add  to  Nehemiah's  number 
494  names,  mentioned  only  in  Ezra  ;  and  to  Ezra's,  1,765  names,  men- 
tioned only  in  Nehemiah,  the  results  agree— 31,583.  The  difference, 
10,777,  represents  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  other  tribes. 
This  apparent  discrepancy  was  long  regarded  as  an  objection  to  the 
narrative. 

In  reference,  generally,  to  these  apparent,  contradictions,  it  becomes 
lis  rather  to  snapect  our  own  ignoranee  than  the  writer's  accuracy.  No 
paasage  can  appear  more  contradictory  than  Ezek.  xii.  13,  and  yet  it 
wa£  literally  fultillod :  Zedekiah  did  not  see  Babylon,  though  he  died 
there. 

In  framing  a  chronological  aystem,  two  rulee  are  of  great 
value. 

1.  Aaciertain  importanb  epochs,  and  reckon  onwards  or  up- 
wards from  them.  The  epoch  of  the  birth  of  our  nuiesfor 
Lord  is  of  course  the  centre  point  of  all  modern  ^^°*jj 
chronology,  and  of  much  of  ancient.  The  year  of  Chfon""**- 
the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  death  of  Herod,  is  the 
key  to  the  chronology  of  the  Acts ;  as  the  date  of  Paul'a  con- 
version IB  the  key  to  his  Epistles.  The  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity, the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
the  building  of  the  first  temple  are  all  (reckoning  upwards 
from  A.  D.  1)  epochs  of  Old  Testament  History.  Clinton,  in 
different  parts  of  his  Faati,  has  well  illustrated  this  rale. 
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2.  Wherever  practicable,  test  clironological  coauluslons  by 
■  estronomloal  facts. 

The  Jewish  Passover,  for  example,  was  commenced  on  the 
day  preceding  that  oa  which  tlio  moon  was  full,  between  the 
ISth  of  March  and  the  16th  of  April.  As  the  moon  can  be 
eclipsed  only  at  the  full,  the  day  of  the  Paaaovcr  for  any  year 
will  he  the  day  preceding  any  eclipse  that  occurs  between 
those  dates.  The  Passover  day  was  the  14th  of  Niaan-,  and 
reckoning  backwards  we  ascertain  the  first  day  of  each  year 
Fifty  clear  days  after  the  14th  of  Nisan  came  Pentecost :  anl 
177  clear  days  from  the  full  of  the  moon  of  Nisan— six  luna- 
tions that  is — came  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  waa  five  days  earher,  the  10th  of  Tisri. 

Mr.  Greswell  appHes  this  rule  to  confirm  his  clironology. 
Supposing  the  date  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  to  be  April  6th 
30,  A.  D.,  he  reckons  that  an  eclipse  mentioned  by  Dion  must 
have  occurred  August  1st,  45,  A.  D.,  and  another  by  Pliny, 
April  30th,  59,  A.  D."  Pingre's  tables,  baaed  on  astronomical 
calculations,  show  that  echpaes  did,  in  fact,  take  place  on  these 
days. 

Recorded  eclipses  may  be  found  in  Pingre's  tables,  and  in 
Playfair's  Chronology.     See  also  Halea's  Chronology,  i.,  p.  74. 

Tables  have  also  been  framed  for  correcting  errors  conae- 
quent  upon  the  difference  between  the  chronological  and 
astronomical  year. 

359.(5.)  Many  of  the  allusions  and  expressions  of  Scripture 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  of  natural 
history. 

In  Psa,  xcii.  12,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  "  the  righteous  shall  flonr- 
ish  like  the  palm,"  anii  the  habita  of  this  tree  beautifully  illustrate  the 
character  oi  the  righteous.  The  palm  grows  not  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  or  in  a  fertile  loam,  but  in  the  desert.  Ita  verdure  often  apriiiga 
apparently  from  the  scorching  dust.     "  It  is  in  this  respect,"  says  La- 

>  Mr.  Greswell's  reasor.ings  on  those  facts,  however,  are  not  very 
complete.  He  fails  to  supply  the  links  which  connect  tht  dates  of  Uis 
Bclipaea  with  the  date  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
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borde,  "  as  a  friendly  lightliouEe,  guiding  the  tri  veler  to  the  spot  where 
water  is  to  be  found."  Tha  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  heauty,  ilB  erect 
aspiring  growth,  its  leafy  canopy,  its  waving  plumea,  the  emblem  of 
praise  in  all  ages.  Its  very  foliage  is  the  symbol  of  joy  and  exultation. 
It  never  fades,  and  the  duat  never  settles  upon  it.  It  was  therefore 
twisted  into  the  booths  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  40),  was 
borne  aloft  by  the  multitndo  tJiat  accompanied  the  Messiah  to  Jerusa- 
lem (John  lii.  13),  and  it  is  represented  as  in  the  hands  of  the  redeemed 
in  heaven  (Rev.  vii.  8)  For  itsefnlneis,  the  tree  is  unrivalled.  Gibbon 
saya  that  the  natives  of  Syria  speak  of  360  uses  to  which  the  palm  ia 
applied.  Its  shade  refreshes  the  traveler.  Its  fruit  restores  his  strength. 
"When  his  sonl  fails  for  thirst,  it  announces  water.  Its  stones  are  ground 
-for  his  camels.  Its  leaves  are  made  into  couches,  its  boughs  into  fences 
and  walls,  and  its  fibres  into  ropes  or  rigging.  Its  best  fruit,  moreover, 
is  borne  in  old  age,  the  finest  dates  being  often  gatliered  when  the  tree 
has  reached  a  hundred  years.  It  sends,  too,  from  the  same  root  a  larga 
number  of  suckers,  which,  in  time,  form  a  forest  by  their  growth 
(Judges  iv.  51.  What  an  emblem  ol  the  righteous  in  the  desert  of  a 
guilty  world  1  It  is  not  uninstructive  to  add  that  this  tree,  once  the 
symbol  of  Palestine,  Is  now  rarely  seen  in  that  country. 

Another  beautiful  tree  found  in  Palestine,  and  also  an  emblem  of 
the  Christian,  is  the  cedar.  "  The  righteous,  shall  g''0«'  ''^«  "le  cedar." 
This  tree  strike  its  roots  into  the  cloven  rock.  Like  the  palm,  it  loves 
the  water ;  and  if  the  wells  near  which  it  grows  are  dried,  it  withers, 
or  ceases  to  grow.  As  its  roots  stretch  away  into  the  mountains,  its 
boughs  are  spread  abroad.  Like  the  palm,  it  is  an  evergreen;  though 
used  to  wintry  weather,  it  is  always  covered  witli  leaves.  Its  bark  and 
leaves  are  hi^ly  aromatic,  and  the  "Boiell  of  Lebanon"  has  become  a 
proverb  for  fr^rance.  The  cedar  is  sound  to  the  very  core.  It  adorns 
the  mountain's  brow,  and  then  does  service  in  the  temple.  After  living 
a  thonsand  years,  it  preserves  all  it  touches,  and  gives  beauty  to  the 
lintels  and  ceiling  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Such  is  the  character  and 
iniliience  of  a  resolute  and  consistent  Christian  1 

In  Beut.  xxiii,  11.  God  is  said  to  have  taught  Israel  as  the  ea</h 
trains  her  young.  When  the  eaglets  are  old  enough  to  fly.  she  stirs  up 
her  nest,  separate®  its  parts,  and  compels  the  young  birds  to  fly  to  some 
neighboring  crag;  she  then  flutters  over  tiiem,  teaching  them  to  move 
their  wings  and  lo  sustain  and  guide  themselves  by  their  movements. 
Finding  them  weary  or  unwilling,  she  spreads  her  wings,  takes  her 
brood  upon  her  back,  and  soarB  with  them  aloft.  In  order  to  exercise 
their  strength,  she  then  shakes  them  off;  and  when  she  perceives  that 
their  pinions  flag,  or  that  an  enemy  is  near,  she  darts  beneath  iJiem 
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with  BUrprifiing  skill,  and  at  on  t         th 

own  body  tetween  her  young       ]  th     i 

The  eagle  is  the  only  bird  end  w  d  w  th  th 

of  her  procedure  ie  auggeafJve  of       tru  t 

dealings  of  God.     In  the  histo  y    f 

of  the  church,  it  is  found  that  He  we; 

place — in  Egj^it,  itt  the  world,  and 

means  of  affliction;   He  stirs  up  the 

men,  by  the  exhibition  of  hia  perfectii 

his  Son,  he  flutters  over  them;  while  hia  proi 

their  hearts,  and  mfike  their  happinena  and  safety 


gtl         places  her 

t  th    at«ns  them. 

t        1  the  whole 

1  lation  to  the 

t  I       lad      the  hietorjr 

his  people  from  their  reBting- 

their  own  righteousness — by 

at.     By  -the  eiajnple  of  good 

,  by  the  life  and  character  of 

id  Spirit  sustain 

ire  and  nnchang- 


In  mountainous  countries  like  Palestine,  the  ass,  or  mule,  was  often 
preferred  for  domeatio  uses  even  to  the  horse.  Asses  are  consequently 
enumerated  among  the  riches  of  Abraham  and  Job,  Gen.  lii.  16;  Job 
slii.  12.  Mephibosheth,  the  grandson  of  Saul,  rode  upon  an  ass;  as  did 
Ahithophel,  the  prime  minister  of  David;  and  aa  lat«  as  the  reign  of 
Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  the  aervices  of  this  animal  were  required 
by  the  wealthy.  The  Shunammits,  for  example,  a  person  of  high  rank, 
saddled  her  ass  and  rode  to  Carmel,  the  residence  of  Elisha,  2  Kings  iv. 
8,  24.  In  later  times,  however,  and  even  from  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
the  paces  of  the  horse  began  to  be  regarded  as  mare  stately  and  nobis. 
Solomon  himself  introduced  a  numerous  stud  of  the  finest  horses — 
horaes  of  Arabia;  and  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
their  great  men  rode  for  the  most  part  on  horses  or  mnles.  It  soon  be- 
came, therefore,  a  mark  of  poverty  or  of  humility  to  appear  in  public 
on  an  ase,  and  this  was  the  impression  generally  prevalent  in  the  tima 
of  our  Lord,    (Compare  Zech.  is.  9  with  Matt.  xxi.  45). 

The  Hebrews  employed  both  the  ox  and  the  ass  in  ploughing  the 
ground,  Isa.  xsi  24 ;  mii.  20 ;  but  they  were  forbidden  to  yoke  them 
to  the  same  plough,  partly  because  of  their  unequal  step,  and  partty 
because  the  animals  never  associated  happily  together.  This  prohibi- 
tion was  perhaps  intended  to  suggest  the  impropriety  of  an  intercourse 
between  Christians  and  idolaters  in  social  and  religious  life  ;  but  it  was 
also  intended  in  the  first  instance,  and  chiefly,  to  protect  the  animals 
from  cruel  treatment. 

Issachar  is  compared  to  an  ass;  and  vigor  and  bodily  strength  are 
suggested  by  the  comparison.  It  is  said  also  that  he  should  bow  his 
Bhoulder  to  bear,  and  prefer  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  the  difficult  issues 
of  war,  and  inglorious  ease  to  just  freedom.  Gen.  ilii,  14 :  a  prophecy 
(olfilled  in  the  history  of  that  tribe,  who  subm.tted  euccesBiYely  to  the 
be  one  hand,  and  to  the  Canaanitee  on  the  other. 
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The  tail  of  the  Syrian  sheep  is  much  larger  than  in  otl  ar  liraeds.  In 
K  aheap  weighing  Beyenty  pounds,  the  tail  will  often  weigh  fifteen;  and 
it  is  deemed  the  most  delicata  part  o!  the  animal.  Hence,  in  the  reli- 
gious ritual  of  the  Hebrews,  the  priest  is  commanded  to  take  the  ram 
and  the  tail  (or  the  rump,  as  it  ia  called  in  our  version.  Lev.  iii.  8),  anS 
present  them  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  Both  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
altar,  to  mdicite  the  completeness  and  the  value  of  the  offering.  .  .  In 
its  domesticated  state  the  sheep  is  a  weak  and  defenoelesa  animal.  It 
is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  shepherd  hoth  for  protection  and  sup- 
port. To  the  diBpoEitiOQ  of  these  animals  to  wander  from  the  fold,  and 
thus  to  ahindon  thprnifivea  (in  a  country  like  Jud^a)  to  deatruction, 
there  are  many  touohmg  allnsions  in  Scripture,  Psa.  oxix.  176 :  Isa.  liii. 
6  The  Eastern  shepherd  calls  his  sheep,  and  they  recognize  his 

vo  ce  ind  follow  h  m  H  b  care  ol  them  and  their  security  under  his 
p  otect  on  are  hea  t  f  11  set  fo  th  n  John  x.  11.  It  is  plain  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  r  hab  ta  is  easent  al  to  »  r  ght  appreciation  of  the 
)  nagery  of  Scr  yt    e 

The  I  on  IS  remarkable  for  courage  and  strength.  If  ho  retreata 
from  an  enemy  he  retreats  w  th  h  i  face  t  wards  him.  After  he  haa 
killed  hiB  victim,  he  tears  it  m  pieces,  and  devours  it  with  the  utmost 
greediness,  Fsa.  ivii.  12 ,  Hos.  xiii.  8.  The  young  lion  Bubsists,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  naturalists,  by  hunting,  aud  seldom  quita  the  deaerte; 
but  when  he  haa  grown  old  he  visits  more  frequented  places,  and  be- 
Gomea  more  dangerous  to  man.  This  fact  explains  the  languc^e  of  God 
by  Hosea.  "  I  will  be  unto  Ephraim  (or  the  ten  tribes)  as  a  great  (or 
old)  lion,"  most  therefore  to  be  dreaded;  "and  to  the  house  of  Judah 
as  a  young  lion,"  chap.  T,  14.  In  accordance  with  this  prophecy, 
Ephraim  was  driven  into  a  distant  land,  where  this  trijie  suffered  a 
protracted  exile,  while  Judah  retained  its  position  for  133  years  longer, 
and  was  then  carried  into  captivity  for  the  shorter  term  of  seventy 
years.  .  .  .  One  of  the  coverts  of  this  animal  was  in  the  low  ground 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  which,  like  the  Nile,  overflows 
its  banks  every  spring.  At  that  season,  therefore,  the  coveria  were  laid 
under  water,  and  the  wild  beasts  were  all  driven  to  the  hills,  where  they 
often  committed  great  ravages,  Jer.  xlii.  19.  "  Like  a  lion  from  the 
swellings  of  Jordan,"  thus  became  a  proverb  in  Judtea,  which  compara- 
tively recent  discovery  has  enabled  ua  to  understand.  The  eneigy  of 
the  Gospel  in  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  impenitent,  and  ia 
imparting  comfort  to  the  church,  is  compared  to  the  roaring  of  the  lion. 
Joel  iii.  16.  The  savage  disposition  of  the  lion  is  sometimes  refiirei 
to,  and  then  always  in  a  bad  sense.     In  1  Pet.  t.  8,  Satan  is  compared 
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■to  a  lion,  and  the  oaemies  of  the  churcli  generally  are  tepreEented  under  ■ 
the  same  r.ame.  Ita.  v.  29. 

Many  other  eipresBions  and  fij-nres  are  borrowed  from  natural  his- 
tory. The  "  oil"  of  the  olive  bevry  aootheE  pain,  and,  hy  closing  tha 
pores  of  the  body  against  noxious  exhalations,  promotes  health.  It  wj« 
thought  peculiarly  BucceEafnl  in  conateracting  the  effect  of  poison,  anl 
henoB  it  is  often  used  to  describe  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  Its  medi- 
cinal properties  {see  James  v.)  made  it  of  great  commercial  valae:  henca 
it  IB  said  tJiat  "  he  that  loveth  oil  shall  not  be  rich." 

Tha  "myrrh"  and  "balm"  (or  balsam)  of  the  East  are  strongly  aro- 
matic guma,  which,  flow  spontaneonaly  or  by  means  of  incision  from  tha 
trees,  and  were  in  great  request  as  articles  of  oommeroe.  The  balm  of 
Gilead.  Jer.  viii,  22,  was  deemed  a  very  valuable  medicine,  and  th« 
sspression  ie  often  used  figuratively  to  indicate  any  great  remedy  <w 
restorative. 

The  habits  of  the  ant.  of  the  locust,  of  the  camel,  of  the  dove,  are 
all  interesting,  but  they  are  generally  safficiently  known,  or  are  referred 
XiO  with  sufficient  minuteness  in  the  SoriptnreB  themselves, 

360,  Since  the  English  Bible  waa  completed,  our  knowledge 
of  Eastern  botany  especially  has  largely  increased ;  and  as  the 
force  of  the  imagery  of  Scripture  frequently  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  plants  which  are  named,  we  append  a  table 
of  all  the  plants  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  with  such  a  descrip- 
tion  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  identify  them.  In  some 
inetaneea  the  results  are  rather  conjectural  than  certainly  ac- 
curate, but  these  are  few,  and  even  in  these  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  renderings  proposed.  The 
table  is  drawn  up  from  various  documents,  and  chiefly  from 
the  very  elaborate  articles  on  this  subject,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Eoyle,  for  Kitto's  Biblical  Oyclopredia. 

Almond  is  the  name  of  two  trees  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  the  one,  Luz, 
translated  "  hazel,"  Gen.  iii.  37,  ia  the  wild  almond  (Bdch.  Jer. 
Eoaenra.),  and  the  other  Shaled,  the  cultivated  almond.  The 
flowers  are  like  the  bloom  of  the  apple-tree,  at  first  rose-colored, 
and  then  white.  It  is  hence  a  symbol  of  old  age,  Eccl.  xii,  5,  and 
from  its  early  blossoming,  of  any  sudden  interposition,  Jer  i.  11 : 
Nnmb.  ivii.  8:  Gen.  xliii.  11. 

Ahnuff,  or  Algum,  is  not  known.  Sandal  wood  which  is  yellow  or 
white,  and  fragrant,  answers  the  descmption  given  1  Kings  i.  It, 
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12.    The  nsme  given  in  2  Chron.  ii.  8  is  probally  an  er 

tmnBoriberB,  R«e  1  Kings  z.  11,  and  2  Chron.  ii.  10, 11. 

Alois,  properly  lign-aloes,  mtiBt  be  carefully  diEtingniahed  from  the 

aloe,  wliioh  emits  no  agreeable  odor,  see  Psa.  zlv.  8 :  Numb.  sxiv. 

6.     TbiB  tree  is  fltill  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Aghil,  and  iu 

Europe  aa  the  Eagle-tree  (A^ilaria).     The  wood  ia  highly  odo- 

riferouB,  and  the  tree  ia  eaid  in  EaEtfiin  tradition  to  have  been  one 

of  the  trees  of  Paradise.    The  wood  was  very  costly,  and  was  used 

to   impart  fragrance  to   the   linen   in  which  dead  bodies  were 

wrapped.  John  xii,  40.     Heb.  Ahalim. 

Aniie,  or  Dill,  occuw  only  in  Matt,  xiiii.  (nrnflw)-    I*  "  ^^  herb, of  email 

value.     Its  aeeda  are  aromatic  and  carminative,  yielding  an  oil 

much  nsed  in  flatulency. 

Jj^le  of  Scripture  is  perhaps  the  qnince,  which  is  in  the  East  mora 

highly  scented  and  mnoh  sweeter  than  in  Europe  (Cela.  Ray);  or  it 

may  be  the  citron,  a  rich  golden-colored  fruit,  Frov,  xiT.  11 :   Joel 

i.  12;  Cant.  ii.  3,  5;  vii.  8.     Heb.  Tappaaoh.     [But  see  Bib.  Die] 

Bay-lTse  occurs  only  in  Paa.  xiivii.  35,  and  ia  the  lav.ru.s  nohiiii  (?)  an 

eyergrasn  with  an  agreeable  spicy  odot.      Heb.  Eirach  [Native]. 

Bsan  occurs  in  2  Sam  svii.  28 ;  Ezek.  iv.  9,  ad  ia  rightly  translated. 

There  are  various  species,  hut  not  widely  different  from  each  other. 

Heb.  Pol. 

Box-tree  of  the  Eaat  is  the  same  as  that  of  Europe,  though  m  the  East 

it  grows  wild  and  large,  laa.  xli.  10;  li.  13.   It  is  specially  adapted 

to  mountainous  districts  and  a  calcareous  limestone  soil,  like  leba- 

non.    Hob.  Teaahur. 

Briers.— The  thorny  plants  of  Palestine  are  very  numerous,  and  Eab- 

"    binical  writers  say  that  as  many  as  twenty-two  words  are  OEed  io 

Scripture  to  eipresa  this  species. '   The  particular  plants  indicated 

by  these  words  are  generally  not  known,  but  they  are  nearly  all 

tharny  and  useless. 

Brier,  tjiap-ia.  Barkanim,  Judg.  viii.  7, 18,  some  thorny,  prickly 
plant.  Rosen,  translates  ••flaih."  ■^■m,  Chedek,  Prov.  it. 
19,  '■  thorns,"  and  Mic.  vii.  4,  "  a  brier,"  ft  species  of  night- 
shade, Solanum  epinosiim  (Eoyle). 

z.  xiviii.  24:  iBIp.  I^a.  Iv.  13:  Tiac  Isa.  xxiii.  13; 
verywhere  else  in'lsa.  except  Iv.  13 ;  thorny  planU  not 
now  known.    Heb.  Sillon ;  Sirpad :  Shamir. 
SravibU.  Judg.  li.  14,  ].5,  etc.,  n^St  propsrly  thonu,  which  sed- 
1,  thorn  or  thistle,  which  see. 
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Mttle,  Pr&T.  iiiv.  31;   Job.  isi.  7;   Zeph.  ii.  9,   ^inn.  Oharnt. 
Royla  thinks  wild  m  istard.     It  ia  destruotiva  to  other  vegeta- 
tion ;  common  to  the  East,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Char- 
dul,  or  in  English,  Curlook.     Tiie  nettle  ia  probably  the  plant 
mentioned   in   Isa.  xxxiv.  13:    Hos.  ix.  6:    Prov.  sxiv.  31 
(OTElpT  Kimmosh),  where  it  is  so  translated. 
BiisA  (nso,  ^awt).  Exod.  iii.  2:  Deut.  xxxiii.  16,      The  Greek 
■   word  means  bramble:  and  the  BubHs  canntus  is  oomnion  in 
Paleatins.    Pooocke  thinks  the  hawfchorno  the  more  probable. 
Heb.  Sene, 
TltietUe  Cl-"in).  (ien-  "'■  18.  H'^''"  '"  ^^^  ^^"^  '^«"'  '^^^*^- 
ment,  Matt  vii.  16;    Heb.  vi.  8:   a  common   prickly   plant 
spreading  over  the  ground.     Tribulus  (rrin).  probably  a  thom- 
bush,  Job.  xli.  2:  Prov.  xivi.  9:  lea.  xxiiv.  13. 
Thorns,  a  general   name,   pnn,  ITin.  yip.  f^syi.   ri'^W,   D">3ip 
(pricks),  QTiia,  61^2    t*'-  •^^*  in  the  LXX,  and  in  Matt, 
vii.  16  ■  xiii.  7,  22 ;  xivii.  29 :  John  jcix,  2,  5.    All  these  words 
are  transtnted  thorns,  and  there  ia  nothing  in  the  terms  to 
lead  to  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  species  to  which  they 
refer:  anotlier  name  is  tqh.  Atad.  Jndg.  ix.  14,  15  :  Psa.  Iviii. 
8,  translated  "bramble,"  probably  a  kind  of  buckthorn.     It 
puta  forth  long,  slender,  thorned  awitches,  and  is  by  many  sup- 
posed to  be  the  thorn  with  which  Christ  waa  crowned,  Zisy- 
phui  Spina  Christi. 
Thorns,  thistles,  and  brambles  are  to  this  day  very  nnmerouB 
in  PaleBtina.     The  conimon  bramble  and  the  holy  bramble 
(Rabris  sanctits)  abound :  and  thistles  cover  large  tracts  of 
ground,  and  grow  to  a  prodigious  sisB;  among  otiiera.  travel* 
era  mention  the  white  Syrian  thistle,  with  the  Egyptian  or 
purple  variety,  and  the  musk-scented  thistle  (_Gardiiui  moUU). 
Calainvt,  or  Sweet  Cane,  £xod.  xxx.  23:  Cant.  iv.  li;  Eae.  xxvii.  19: 
Xsa.  xliii.  24;  Jer.  vi.  20.     This  plaat  is  found  in  Asia  and  Egypt., 
though  the  moat  fragrant  are  said  in  Jer,  to  come  from  a  far  coun- 
try.    Dr.  Eoyle  thinks  that  a  species  found  in  the  Himalayas  (and 
which  he  calls  Andropogon  Calamus  aromatictis)  best  answers  the 
description  of  Scripture.     It  was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
anointing  oil  of  the  Sanctuary.     Heb.  Kane. 
Camphire,  old  English  for  Camphor,  ia  probably   the  henna   (Or.  Ku- 
pros)  of  the  East:  a  very  fragrant  shrub,  with  flowirs  growing 
like  thoBB  of  tlie  lila<      The  leavea  form  a  powder  used  for  dyeing 
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the  LiiilB  and  eyebrows,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  Cant.  i.  14;  iv. 
13.    Heb.  Kopher, 

fiMsio,  Ezod.  Xii,  24:  Eae.  isvii.  19,  aa  inferior  kind  of  cinnamou. 
The  burk  yields  aa  eaaential  oil,  lewi  aromatic  than  cinnaiaon,  but 
in  larger  quantities  an.l  of  a  more  pungent  tasta.     Heb.  Kida 

Cudar,  the'naraa  probably  »f  the  pine-tribe  of  trees,  and  eepecially  of 
the  noblest  of  the  tribe,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  Hebrew  word 
was  probably  used  witli  the  same  extent  as  the  English,  hence  w* 
have  the  red,  or  pencil  cedar,  which  is  a  juniper,  and  indeed  the 
oedar  of  the  Pentateuch  (Lav.  i:iv.  4,  6)  was  probably  a  juniper, 
which  tree  is  common  in  the  desert  of  Sinai.     Heb.  Erei. 

Cheitnut-tree,  Gen.  ixi.  37:  Eze.  xixi.  8,  probably  the  plane,  one  of 
the  moat  magnificent  of  trees,  Thoaa  of  Assyria  were  especially 
fine,  see  Eze.xxii.B. 

Cinnamon,  Ex.  iir.  23 :  Prov.  vii.  17 :  Cant.  iv.  14:  Bev.  iviii.  13,  tha 
bark  of  the  laurus  Mrmamormim.  The  plant  is  found  in  India  and 
China;  but  tha  best  kind  is  from  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

Cockle,  Job.  ixii.  40,  perhaps  the  English  plant  bo  called:  but  morn 
probably  a  species  of  nightshade  (Solanum  nigr-am),  or  Aconite. 
The  plural  of  this  word  is  translated  ■'  wild  grapes,"  Isa.  v.  2 ;  tha 
nightshade  referred  to  grows  largely  in  the  East,  and  the  Arabic 
name  resembles  the  Hebrew.  The  fruit  is  narcotic  and  poisonous. 
Heb.  Boshah.     [A  stink-weed.] 

Coriander,  an  umbelliferoua  plant,  yielding  a  fruit  (called  seed)  the  siie 
of  a  pepper-corn,  globular  and  grayish.  It  is  common  in  tha 
south  of  Europe,  in  England,  and  America.  The  frnit  is  used  by 
distillers,  etc.,  as  a  good  stomachic,  Eiod.  xvi.  31:  Humb.  xi,  7. 
Heb.  Gad. 

Oue^tmber,  Numb.  li.  5:  Isa.  i.  8;  rightly  translated.  The  plant  is 
called  kissa  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
East.     Heb.  Kishuira. 

Desire.  EccL  xii,  6.  The  word  bo  translated  is  generally  regarded  ai 
the  caper  plant  {common  in  Syria),  which  yields  a  pungent  pickle, 
stimulating  to  the  appetite.  The  flower-buds,  and  in  some  species 
the  unripe  pod,  in  others  the  berry,  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
Heb.  Abiyona. 

Dovet-Dung.  2  Kings  vi.  25,  h  perhaps  the  chick-pea,  a  vetch  common 
in  the  Bast.  The  same  name  is  still  applied  in  Arabic  to  the  dung 
of  pigeons,  and  to  those  peas  (Boohart,  Taylor).  Some  suppose 
that  the  root  o!  a  wild-flower,  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  is  the  articto 
here  mentioned.     Heh.  Dibhyonim.     [But  see  Furst's  Heb.  Lex.] 

Hbonf.  Eia.  ixyii.  15,  wood  greatly  priied  for  ita  color  and  hardoew 
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ItiB  the  heart-v.ood  of  a  date-tree  which  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  East,  and  especially  in  Ceylon.     Heb.  Hobhnim. 

■g-tree,  Arab,  tean:  properly  translated;  a  native  of  the  East;  with 
broad  shady  leaves  (1  Kings  iv.  25).  The  fig  sprouts  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  yielda  tliree  crops  of  fruit.  The  first  ripening  about 
the  and  of  June,  Jiaviug  a  fine  flavor,  and  generally  eaten  green 
(Jer.  xiiv.  2),  The  o  liera  are  often  preserved  in  masses  or  cakes, 
1  Sani.  xxv.  18,  etc.     Heb.  Teena. 

■r-tree  ('Ci~l3i  Barosh)  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  2  Sam, 
vi.  6:  Cant,  i,  17,  etc.,  and  probably  IncludeB  various  treei  of  the 
pine  tribe.  Some  regard  the  cypress  and  juniper  as  the  true  re- 
preaentativea  of  Barosh  ;  others  the  cedar,  and  others  the  common 
pine.  All  are  found  in  Palestine  :  and  as  cedar  Jind  fir  constantly 
occur   together  in   Scripture,  they  probably   include   the  whoif 


translated  tow,  Isa.  iliii.  17,  more  properly 
plant,  BO  called,  used  to  make  linen,  cord, 
~      it  and  Syria.    Gr.)Li»», 


Piax  {rtKEJBi  Pishta,  c 
a  wick):  the 

and  torches;  extensively  cultivubsd  ir 
Matt.  Mi.  20. 

BTlj,  Shesh,  translated  fine  linen  and  silk,  was  probably  the 
hemp  plant,  in  Arabic  hashe^h,  yielding  an  ictoaicating  drink 
(whence  assassin),  now  known  as  the  bang  of  the  Bast^  The  plant 
is  cultivated  in  Persia,  Europe,  and  India. 

Two  other  words  are  translated  linen  in  the  English  version,  -ja. 
Bad;  v^a,  ButK,  the  former  is  used  in  the  Pentateaoh,  etc.,  and  is 
probably  the  Unen  made  from  flax ;  the  latter  is  used  only  in 
Chron.  and  the  Prophets,  and  is  probably  cotton  cloth,  a  product 
not  mentioned  till  after  the  captivity :  it  is  generally  translated 
fine  linen,  and  waa  probably  of  finer  fibre  than  the  flax.  Tha 
^uTTss  of  the  New  Testament  waa  probably  linen.  In  the  LXX, 
j^m  translates  both  words.  The  word  cotton  does  not  occur  in 
Scriptare,  hnt  ihe  .Hebrew  name  (Karpas)  is  found  in  Esth.  i.  fi, 
where  it  is  (lanslated  green.  The  cotton  plant  soems  not  to  bavn 
been  known  in  Palestine  before  the  captivity.  The  cotton  is  thu 
lining  of  the  seed  pods,  and  is  gathered  by  hand  as  the  pods  rijien 

Flag  (translated  meadow  in  Gen.  ill.  2,  18),  Job.  viii.  11,  probably  any 
green  herbaceous  plants  of  luxuriant  growth.     Heb.  Achu, 

Filcltes,  i.  e..  vetches,  ononrs  only  in  Isa.  xiviii.  25, 37,  and  is  probably 
»  species  of  Nige'la.     The  i  ieds  are  black,  and  are  used  in   the 
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Bast;  like  carraway  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  impa.iting  to  food  an 
aromatic,  acrid  taste.     Hiib.  Ketaach. 

Galbaiuum,  Ex.  ixK.  34  only,  a  very  powerful  and  not  very  fragrant 
gum,  exuded  by  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  family  of  Umbelliferae 
(Bubon  Galbanum).     It  waa  used  in  preparing  ineense. 

QarlicS:,  Numb.  xi.  5  only.  This  plant  ia  now  known  hy  the  name  of 
eschalot,  or  shalot,  and  is  common  in  Europe  (Allium  Escalo- 
nium,  i.  e.,  of  Ascalon),  Herodotus  atat«B  that  it  was  supplied  in 
largo  quantities  to  the  laborers  ecg^ed  in  the  erection  of  tha  py- 
ramids.    Heb.  Shum. 

Oopher  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  Ti.  14,  Probably  a  tree  of  the  pino 
tribe,  perhaps  icypreas  (Bochart,  Celaius),  which,  is  very  abundant 
ia  Assyria.     Heb.  Gopher. 

Qoard,  Jonah  iv.  6-10,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  Palma 
Christi,  or  castor-oil  plant.  It  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  with 
broad  palmate  leaves,  and  giving,  especially  when  young,  an 
ample  shade.     The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  tree. 

Oourd,  WUd,  E  Kings  iv.  39,  The  wild  cucumber,  whose  leaves  ara 
like  those  of  the  vine,  but  of  a  poisonous  quality  and  bitter  taste. 
Heb.  Kikayon  and  Pakuoth. 

SsmlocJi,  Hob.  x.  i;  Amoa,  vi.  12,  translated  "gall"  in  Dent, xiix.  18: 
Lam.  iii.  19.  Treraellius  and  Celsina  s-egard  hemlock  as  the  trae 
meaning:  others  think  it  a  general  name  for  any  bitter  herb 
(Eoyle).     Hob.  Roah,     [Poppy  (Oeisn.);  poppy,  poison  (Furst.)] 

iTysiop,  Eiod.  xii.  22,  etc.,  either  marjoram,  a  small  shrub,  ita  leavea 
covered  with  soft  wooly  down,  adapted  to  retain  fluid;  or  the 
tliorny  caper  (Royle),  which  grows  wild  in  Syria,  and  ia  possessed 
of  detergent  properties.     Arab.  Asaf.    Heb.  Ezov. 

Hath  (mvfx),  Luke  xY„  the  pods  (probably)  of  tlie  Carob-tree,  a  treo 
which  is  called  St.  John's  Tree,  is  of  middle  size,  the  fruit  consist- 
ing of  flat  pods,  six  inches  long  and  an  inch  broad.  The  seeds  are 
hard,  bitter,  and  useless,  but  the  pods  are  used  for  .'aeding  swine. 
The  tree  is  common  in  Spain,  and  its  pods  were  the  chief  food  of 
the  horses  of  the  British  cavalry  ther 

Jumper,  1  Kings  lix.  4,  5;  Job  xxi.  4i 

Spanish  broom.     The  wood  of  this  tree  burns  with  a  remarkably 
light  flame,  giving  out  great  heat:  hence  coals  of  juniper  in  Pea, 
oxx.     This  fact  is  noticed  by  various  Eastern  travelers. 
Lieks  ("iisn.  If'")'  Numb.  li.  5.     The  word  so  translated  ia  rendered 


3  in  1811,  1812. 

I.  4,  is  probably  tb« 
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in  theas  paaaages  by  moat  of  the  versions ;  and  lie  plant  has  been 
known  {and  indeed  worshipped)  in  Egypt  from  ¥ery  early  times. 

lientilet,  a  kind  of  pake  from  a  email  annual,  and  used  for  making 
Boups  and  pottage.  It  is  of  the  color  of  chocolate  (reddish  brown), 
and  is  cotapared  by  Pliny  to  the  color  of  the  reddish  sand  around 
the  pyramids.  Wilkinson  (Anet.  Egypt)  has  given  a  picture  of 
lentile-pottage  making,  taken  from  an  ancient  Blab,  Gen.  isv.  34: 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28.     Heb.  Adashim, 

lAly,  this  word  is  probably  applicable  to  several  plants  common  in  Pa- 
lestine. In  most  paas^es  of  Scripture  where  the  word  is  used 
there  is  reference  to  the  lotus,  or  wat«r-lily  of  the  Nile.  This  spe- 
cies was  eaten  as  food;  the  roots,  stalks,  and  fleeda  are  all  very 
grateful,  both  fresh  and  dried.  Hence  the  allasion  to  feeding 
among  lilies.  The  "  lily  of  the  valley,"  i.  e.  of  the  water -courses, 
belongs  also  to  this  species.  Cant.  ii.  2,  16 ;  iv.  5,  etc.  The  flower 
v/as  worn  on  festive  occasions,  and  formed  ona  of  the  ornamenta 
of  the  temple,  1  Kings  vii.  19.     Heb.  Shushan. 

The  lily  of  the  New  Testament  (upmr)  is  the  scarlet  martagoa 
lily  (Lil.  Ohaicedonitim),  a  stately  turban-like  flower.  It  flowers  in 
April  and  May;  when  the  aermon  on  the  Mount  was  probably  de- 
livered, and  is  indigenous  throughout  Galilee.  It  is  called  in  tb« 
Hew  Testament  the  "lily  of  the  field,"  Matt.  vi.  28. 

MiiUows,  only  in  Job  six.  4,  is  possibly  what  we  understand  by  the 
name.  It  is  still  used  by  the  poor  ae  a  common  dish.  It  ia  proba- 
ble that  a  kind  of  salt- wort  (orauAe)  is  meant;  so  Bochaj't  and 
Dr.  M.  Good,     Heb.  Malluach. 

Mandrakes,  Gen.  iii.  14,  16:  Cant.  vii.  13,  Atropa  Mandragora,  a 
plant  like  lettuce  in  size  and  shape,  but  of  dark  green  leaves.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  ripens  in  wheat-harvest 
(May).     It  ia  noted  for  its  exhilarating  and  genial  virtues. 

Melon,  Numb.  zi.  5.  The  gourd  tiibe,  to  which  cucumbers  and  melons 
belong,  are  great  favorites  in  the  East,  and  abound  in  Egypt  and 
India.  There  are  different  kinds,— the  Egyptian  {Oacamw  Chats), 
the  common  water-melon,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  probably  included 
in  the  Scripture  name.     Heb.  Abattichim. 

MilUt,  Eie.  iv.  9,  the  panicum  ■miliaceu.m  of  botanists,  a  small  grain, 
sometimes  cultivated  in  England  for  feeding  poultry,  and  grown 
tbroughaut  the  East.  It  is  used  for  food  in  Persia  and  in  India. 
H»b.  Dochan, 

Mulberry,  in  the  New  T^tament  Sycamine-tree,  Luke  ivii.  6,  (very 
different  from  the  Sycamore,  which  is  a  kind  of  fig),  is  the  mul- 
bwry  of  Europe,  very  common  in  Palestine.     The  word  ti'anslated 
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poplar.     Tbb  rustling  of  i 


24:  1  Chr.  xiv,  14,  15,  possibly  meana 
s  lBa,ve3  aneweta  Llie  description  given 
111  uisafl  passages,  lae  same  word  occurs  in  Psa.  lixiiv.  6,  ani 
ia  there  regarded  aa  a  proper  name  (Baoa).  but  most  of  the  var- 
BJons  translate  it  ■'  weeping ;"  Valley  of  Bfuia  equalling  "  vale  of 
tears."  [It  is  uncertaiu  what  tree  ia  inteuded.] 
Mustard  {^itam)  is  either  a  species  of  the  plant  known  in  England 
under  this  name,  which  has  one  of  the  amallest  eeeda.  and  is  itself 
among  the  tallest  of  herbaceous  plants,  or  the  Salvadora  Perdca, 
a,  ahnib  or  tree,  whose  seoda  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  mus- 
tard (Eoylo,  Irby). 
Myrrh  is  the  representative  of  two  words  in  Hebrew,  of  which  the  first 
(ift, 'i"''/""")  is  properly  translated,  Exod.  ixi.  23:  Psa,slv.8,etc.: 
Mark  xt.  23.  36,  It  is  a  gnm  exuded  by  the  BaUamodendron 
Myrrha,  and  other  plants.  It  is  highly  aromatic  and  medicinal, 
and  moderately  stimulating.  The  Greeks  used  it  to  drug  their 
wine.     The  ahrub  is  found  in  Arabia  and  Africa. 

nb'lSp  Bedholaoh,  Gen.  ii.  12 :  Numb.  xi.  1,  ia  probably  a  gam, 
still  known  as  bdellium.  The  gum  exudes  from  more  than  one 
tree,  and  is  fouud  in  both  India  and  Africa. 

ijj,  Lot,  is  properly  labdanum.  It  .Is  a  gum  amded  by  tha 
cistus,  and  ia  now  used  chiefly  in  fumigation,  Gen.  ixivii.  25; 
sliii.  11.     Other  similar  gums  mentioned  in  Scripture  are: 

Balm  (ins),  Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  Jer,  viii.  22.  It  is  probably  tha 
aalm  or  balsam  of  Gilead  (the  Hebrew  of  which  word,  however, 
DIUSi  i"  generally  translated  spice,  or  sweet  odors).  This  tree  is 
The  gum  ia  obtained  in  small 
and  medicinal. 

taken  from  a  species  of  Storaz 
mployed  chiefly  for  fumigation, 
of  the  temple. 


a  Arabia  and  Ati 
quantities,  and  is  highly 

Frankincenu  (rniai)  is  a 
and  is  highly  fragrant.  It 
end  was  largely  used  in  the  t 

na  an  emblem  of  prayer.  Lev.  ii.  1 :  Psa.  oilv.  1,  3:  Eev. 
Heb.  Lebona. 

Spiceiy  (ni:;3).  Gen.  ixxvii.  25;  xliii.  11,  is  a  kind  of  gum,  per- 
tapa  taken  from  the  tragacanth  tree.     Heb.  Neooth. 

BlaoU  {cjta;)  occurs  only  in  Exod  ixk,  34,  and  is  another  gnm, 

not  now  certainly  known.     Celsius  thinks  it  an  inferior  kind  of 

myrrh.    Heb.  Neteph. 

Myrth  grows  wild  in  Palestine,  and  reaches  the  Tieight  of  twenty  feet. 

Ita  leaves  are  dark  and  glossy,  and  its  wild  flowers  highly  aro- 

23 
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matio.     lis  branchas  wore  used  at  the  Feast  of  Tabei-naclea,  Nat 
viii  15:  laa.  xli.  17-19.     Heb.  Eadaa, 

Sard,  Mark  liv.  3  (tij,  card,  translated  apiianard  in  the  Old  Taata- 
ment),  the  plant  Nardoslachyt  jaUimwnsi,  from  which  a  delicioui 
and  oofltljr  perfume  ia  made.  The  root  and  the  leaves  that  grow 
out  of  it  have  the  appearance  of  apikea.  hence  the  name  (etatihja  =» 
apike),  Cant.  i.  12;  iv.  13.  14:  John  xii.  3. 

Nul  ia  the  ttanalation  of  two  Hebrew  words, 

n'^^taa.  Botaim,  Gen.  xliii.  11,  the  pistaahio-ntU  tree,  well  known 
in  Syria  and  India,  but  not  ia  Egypt;  and  ra^.  Egos,  the  walnut- 
tree,  which  is  called  in  Pera.  and  Arab.  "  goua,"  Cant.  vi.  11. 

Oak  (fiiNsJ.  Gen-^sxv.  8;  i3».ii.l3;  vi.l3;  xliv.l4:  Ese.xivii.6: 
Hoe,  Iv.  13 :  Amoa  ii.  9 :  Zech.  zi,  2.  In  other  paasagea  where  the 
word  "oak"  ia  fonnd,  some  diffaTont  species  of  oak  ia  piobnbly 
denoted.  Ths  oak  ia  not  common  in  Palestine,  (?)  nor  ia  the  Enj,liHh 
oak  (Q.  Tohiir)  found  there.  Oaka  of  Eaehan  are  atill  of  large  aiae; 
but  they  are  chiefly  either  the  evergreen  oak  (Q,  ilci:),  the  piiekly- 
cappod  oak  {Q.  Valonia)  or  the  Kermea  oak  (see  Scarlet  Oah), 
Heb.  Ellon.     Elah.    [But  aes  •'  The  Land  and  Book."  i,  p.  374.] 

Olive,  an  evergreen,  common  from  Italy  to  Cabul.  The  unripe  fruit 
is  preaerrad  in  a  solution  of -salt,  and  .ia  used  at  dessertsi  wheu 
ripe,  it  ia  brniaed  in  milla,  and  yields  an  oil  of  peculiar  purity  and 
value.  Both  the  oil  and  the  tree  were  used  in  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles.    In  JudEea  it  waa  an  emblem  of  prosperity,  Pea.  lii,  8i  and 

The  wild  olive  (Rom.  ii.  17.  24)  waa  probably  a  wild  apeciea  of 
the  Olea  Miropcea.  It  was  a  common  mode  of  grafting,  in  Italy, 
to  insert  a  branch  of  the  wild  olive  on  file  stock  of  the  cultivated 
plant  (Columella).     Heb.  Zaith. 

Oi'ion,  a  plant  well  known  in  this  country  and  in  the  East.  In  hot 
climates  it  loses  ita  acrid  taste,  and  ia  highly  agreeable  and  nntri- 
tioua.  Numb.  xi.  6.   Heb.  Betzal. 

Palm,  or  date-tree,  Arab,  tamr.,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Eastern 
tieea,  Esod.  jlv.  27.  It  flourished  especially  ia  the  valley  of  Jor- 
dan (hence  Jericho,  the  City  of  Palm  Treea)  and  in  tie  deserts  of 
Syria  (Taraar  =  Palm jra).  It  waa  considered  characteristic  ot 
Judiea,  being  first  met  with  there  by  nations  traveling  southward 
from  Europe.    Heb.  Taman. 

Pomegranate  ("grained  apple"),  a  tree  of  great  value  in  hot  climates. 
Its  fruit  is  globular,  and  na  large  aa  a  good  Bized  apple.  The  inie- 
rior  contains  a  quantity  3f  purple  or  rosy  aeeda,  with  a  sweet 
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Jnice,  of  a  BlighOy  acid  tast«,  1  Sam.  xiv.  2.  The  trae  is  not  nnliks 
the  common  hawthorn,  bnt  Urgar.  It  is  cultivated  in  North 
Africa,  and  tbrougtout  Asia,  Hag.  ii.  19:  Dent.  viii.  8 ;  Cact,  viii. 
2:  Joel  i.  12.     Heb,  Rimmon. 

Carved  pomogranates  were  placed  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
of  the  temple. 

Poplar,  Gen.  xxx.  37:  Hos.  iv.  13,  ia  either  the  white  poplar  or  the 
storai-tree.  The  latter  yields  the  fragrant  reain  of  frankincense. 
Either  tree  answers  the  deaoription  given  in  Genesia  and  Hosea. 
Ia  the  former,  the  LXS  tranalate  atorai,  and  in  the  latter,  poplar. 
The  version  of  Geneais  ia  the  more  ancient  and  anthoritativa. 
Hab.  Libneh. 

Jued,  of  the  East,  is  a  tall,  gra^y  plant,  consisting  of  a  long,  hollow- 
jointed  steal,  with  sharp- cutting  leaves.  The  plant  grows  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  places,  1  Kings  kIv.  15:  Job.  xl.  21: 
Isa.  sin.  S,  7;  xxivi.  6:  Ez.  xl,  5:  Matt.  xi.  7,  and  was  used  for 
measuring,  fishing,  walking,  etc. 

A  small  kind  was  used  for  writing,  3  John  13.  This  reed  ia 
verj  abundant  in  the  marshea  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates.   Beb.  Kaneh. 

Jtose,  Cant.  ii.  1 :  Isa  sxsv.  1.  Though  the  rose  was  known  in  Syria, 
and  one  speciea  (the  Damask  roae)  takea  its  name  from  Damascus, 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  the  word  so  translated  being  (as 
its  name  implies)  a  bulbous- rooted  plant.  It  is  probably  the  nar- 
ciaaus,  which  ia  found  throughout  Syria,  and  is  both  very  fragrant 
a,nd  beantifnl.     Heb.  Chavatzaleth. 

£■06,  only  in  Luke  xi.  43,  is  the  common  garden-plant  so  called.  ItM 
leaves  emit  a  strong  and  bitter  odor,  and  were  formerly  used  medi- 

.Ei"^,  Isa.  ix,  14,  translated  also  "hook,"  Job  xli.  2:  and  bulruBh,  laa. 
Iviii-  5,  ought  to  be  tranalated  reed,  or  rush,  in  all  these  passages. 
Sbj  (GoKie),  translated,  alao,  bulrush,  Exod.  ii.  3:  laa.  iixv.  7, 
xviii.  2,  ia  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  whict  belongs  to  the  tribe,  not 
of  lashes,  bnt  of  s'idges.  It  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  ■  Th« 
stem  is  triangular  and  without  lea,ve3,  but  is  adorned  with  a  laige, 
flocculant.  bushy  top.  The  plant  was  used  for  making  boats,  sails, 
mats  and  lopea ;  the  stem  itself  yielding  the  celebrated  paper  of 
Egypt.  The  plant  was  found  all  along  the  Mile,  near  Babylon 
and  in  India.     Heb,  Agmon.     [Now  very  rare  in  Egypt.] 

Eaffroti.  KfUB!,  part  of  Ihe  yellow  crocus.  Cant,  iv.  14.  The  stigmas 
and  style  of  the  flower  formed  this  fragrant  perfume,  whicli  was 
used  to  flavor  both  laeat  and  wine,  and  ae  a  powerful  stimulative 
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medicine.     It  is  very  common  throughout  Asia,  and  dorives  Its 
English  namo  (saffron)  from  tlie  Arabic  "  zafran." 
Scarlet  oah,  ot  Palestine,  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  the  ijieeisi 
living  apon  it  is  mentioned  (ns^pi.  Tolaatli).  EKod.  ixv.  4:    Lev. 


imson),  ot  qiurcut 
e  long  thought  to 


arlet  dye. 
1  purple,  and  in  later 
;t  (Cbccui  cactus), 


aiv.  4,  6.  etc  The  tree  ia  the  kermes  (hence 
eoeeifera  (holm-oak),  and  the  insects,  a  worm 
miUion),  eeom  to  grow  on  the  branches,  and  w 
be  vegetable  excresceuojs  of  the  tree  itself, 
lively  red,  and  formed  in  early  t 
This  was  saperseded  in  part  by  the  Tyrian 
tiroes  by  cochineal,  the  product  of  another  ii 
indigenons  to  Southern  and  Central  America, 

Shittah-tree,  the  acacia,  or  Egyptian  thorn.  Ejod.  siv.  5,  etc.  The 
stem  is  straight  and  thorny,  the  bark  is  a  grayish-black,  the  wood 
very  light  and  durable,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  &  moveable 
structure  like  the  tabernacle.  All  this  species  bear  flowers,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  fragrance  and  beauty. 

Soap,  of  Scripture,  Jer.  ii.  22:  Mai.  iii.  3,  was  a  carbonate  of  soda,  ob- 
tained from  a  kind  of  salt-wort.  The  ashes  of  this  species  of 
plants  is  called  in  commerce  barilla,  and  is  used  in  the  manufaotnre 
of  glass.  Probably  the  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlash),  which  ia 
obtained  by  burning  poplar  and  other  plants,  is  included  under 
this  name.     Heb.  Bor,  or  Borith. 

BycamOTi,  1  Kings  s.  37;  Paa.  liiviii.  47,  etc.,  erroneously  translated 
by  the  LXX  evuiiiat:  [see  Mulberry).  In  its  leaves  it  resembles 
the  mulberry,  but  is  really  a  fig-tree,  bearing  a  coarse,  inferior 
fruit  (FiiUi  sycmnoTUB).  It  is  lofty  and  shady  (Luke  x\x,  4),  with 
wood  of  no  groat  value  (1  K  ngs  n  21  2  Chron  i  15).  The 
mummy-cases  of  Egypt  were  ^i,norally  mads  of  it  Thia  tree 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  English  sycamore  whn,h  is  a  kind 
of  maple. 

Tares  (f'^aw*),  Matt.  xiii.  25,  the  Lohum  UTaultntv/m  a  kind  of  damell, 
or  grass,  reaembling  wheat  It  impoverishes  the  soil  and  bears  a 
seed  ot  deleterious  propertiea. 

Tdl-tree,  Isa.  vi.  13,  is  probably  one  variety  of  the  genus  oak  and  not 
the  turpentine- tree  (Pistachia  terBbinthus).  The  word  so  rendered 
ia  translated  elsewhere  elm,  Hos,  iv,  13,  and  oak.  Gen.  iirv.  4. 
The  Pist.  ter.  ia  smaller,  and  yields  a  kind  of  turpentine  of  agree- 
able odor  and  taste.     Heb.  Ela,     ["  Land  and  Book."  i,  p.  373], 

TKyine-wood  (Rev.  xviii.  13)  was  in  great  demand  among  the  Romans, 
who  called  it  thya,  or  oitron-wood.     It  grows  only  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  Mount  Atlaa,  in  Afrjoa,  and  yields  the  aanderach  rosin 
of  commei'oe.     It  is  liighly  balaamio  and  odoriferous. 

Vine  ("iBa,  Gephen,  i/t>Ta!>t)  Gen.  ix.  20,  etc.,  a  well-known  tree,  and 
highly  esteemed  throughout  the  Eaet,  The  vines  of  Eahcol,  and 
of  Sorek,  were  especially  celebrated.  The  vine  was  grown  on  ter- 
races on  the  hills  of  Palestine,  Isa.  v.  1 :  Micah  i.  6,  or  elsewhera 
on  the  ground,  Ezek.  ivii.  3,  7.  Sometimes  it  formed  an  arbor,  1 
Kings  iv.  25:  Hos.  ii.  12,  propped  up  and  trained.  A  noble  vine 
=  men  of  generona  disposition,  Jer.  ii.  21;  Isa.  v.  2.  A  strange, 
or  wild  Yine=:men  ignoble  and  degenerate.  Dent.'  xxsii.  32:  Gea. 
il.  9.  10,  ete. 

irtKow,  Paa.  oxiivii:  Isa.  xliv.  4,  was  well  known  in  Judtea,  and  one 
species,  the  weeping  willow,  is  the  Salii:  Bahylonica.  (nDSB2)i 
Teapbtaapha,  Ez.  xvii.  5,  is  probably  the  Egyptian  willow  {Salia 

trormviood,  (pjJS^.  Laana,  ii4ipS«>, "  root  of  hitternesB."  Dent.  iiir.  17; 
Eev.  viii.  10,  11.  an  emblem  of  trouble.  There  are  varioufi  species 
of  this  tribe  (Ariemisia),  of  which  the  English  plant  (^.  absinthium) 
18  a  specimen.  There  are  several  kinds  found  in  Jndsea,  all  of 
wnioh  are  exceedingly  bitter.  The  wormwood  of  commerce  con- 
BiBTB  of  the  tops  of  the  planta,  flowers,  and  young  seeds,  inlflrmixed. 

361.  For  the  same  reason  (§  360),  we  append  taHea  of  the 
minerals  mentioned  in  Scripture.  They  will  be  found  to  throw 
light  on  several  passages. 


1.  Eakths  and  ( 


1  Mineral  Substances. 


Bitv-men.  or  a.ephalt,  translated  slime,  is  an  earth-resin,  abounding  in 
tlie  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  elsewhere.  It  was  nsed  aa 
cement.  Gen.  si,  3,  aa  it  still  is  in  Zante  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
East.  Pliny  etatcs  that  the  Egyptians  nsed  it  for  making  the 
papyroB  boats  of  the  Nils  water-tight:  (see  Eiod.  ii.  3).  Ileb. 
Chamar. 

Srimsfone.  or  sulphur,  a  mineral  found  in  a  natural  state,  and  obtained 
by  art  from  pyrites  and  various  rock  formations.  It  is  found  m 
Palestine  In  both  states,  Gen,  xix,  24, 25 :  Psa,  li,  6 ;  Ezek,  xxiviii. 
22:  Isa.  i»K.  33;  xixiv,  9:  Eev,  xiv.  10,     Heb  Gophrith. 

Naphtha  te  also  found  in  Palestine,  and  is,  with  the  foregoing, 
highly  combustible.     The  word  occurs  only,  or  rather,  this  earth- 
oil  is  mentioned  only  in  Thcodosius's  version  of  part  of  Daniel. 
23* 
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Clay,  an  uactuoua  earth,  used  in  making  earthenware,  Isa.  skit,  16; 
xlv.  9;  Jar.  xviii,  4,  6,  and,  whan  mixed  with  sand, — then  called 
mud— for  building,  Job  iv.  19.  a-i^i  Tit  (prof.erly  dirt),  has  also 
the  meaning  of  ilay  in  Isa.  xli,  25. 

£iiriA  baa  three  rejresentatives  in  Hebrew:  T^A.  Eretz.  =  tfte  earth, 
habitable  and  uninhabited;  nttIK:  Adama,  properly,  red  earth, 
ciiltivable  land,  and  soraetimes  the  whole  earth ;  "iSp,  aphar,  dry 
earth,  or  dust.  There  are  alao  words  for  very  fine  dust  (Deut. 
Ijviii.24:  Nahnmi.  3),.and  adust  parlJele,  or  atom  (lea.  xl.  15). 
Clods  of  earth  have  three  names.  Job  vii:  5 ;     xsi.  33 ;  Joel  i.  17. 

JViira  (soda),  natmia,  -|[13.  Nether,  a  mineral  alkali,  (as  tTi-ia,  Borith, 
translated  soap,  is  a  vegetable  alkali),  found  ir>  a  natural  state  in 
Egypt,  etc.  It  occurs  only.  Jer.  ii.  22.  and  in  Prov.  xiv.  20. 
Vinegar  (any  acid)  makes  it  emit  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  destroys 
itB  qualitias;  hence  the  last  paasage. 

Bait  abounds  in  Palestine,  The  Dead  Sea  is  strongly  inipregnated  with 
it.  The  Ealt-vailey  of  2  Sam.  viii.  13 :  1  Chion,  xviii.  12  ;  Pbi.  Ir., 
is  a  large  plain,  still  esisting,  south-weat  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
galt-piffl  of  Zeph.  ii.  9i  were  probably  such  as  are  still  dug  in  tha 
borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  into  .which  the  water  runs,  and  where  a 
thick  crust  of  salt  is  soon  deposited.  Figuratively,  salt  eipresse* 
permanence,  friendship,  payment  or  support,  sterility  ;  pure,  salu- 
tary, healthy  influence ;  preserving  from  decay.  Hence  a  covenant 
of  salt,  3  Chron.  xiii.  5 ;  Roaeam.on  Lev.  ii.  13:  Ez.  iv.  H,  marg.; 
Psa.  cvii.  34  (because  nothing  can  grow  in  a  soil  covered  with 
salt,  Jer.  ivii.  6 ;  Judg.  xix.  45)  :  Col.  iv.  6  (where  it  refers  to  ap- 
posite pure  discourse):  Matt.  v.  13:  Mark  ii.  SO.     Heb.  Melach. 

Sand  abounds  in  Palestine,  and  is  often  used  as  a  comparison,  to  ss- 
press  abundance,  extensiveness,  weight,  etc     Heb.  Choi. 


2.  Stones  and  Rocks. 

Alabasler,  (from  the  Coptic,  Ihe  whitish  stone)  of  the  moderns,  is  a  kind 
of  gypsum:  among  the  ancients  the  word  was  applied  to  a  box, 
made  of  a  kind  of  onyx  (Pliny,  lib.  xxivi.  chap,  i ),  Matt.  xxvi.  7; 
Mark  xiv.  3 ;  Luke  vii.  37.  Pliny  B^ates  that  it  was  much  used 
for  perfumery  boxes,  as  it  still  is  in  Egypt. 

0vilh-sionee,  Isa.  xsvii.  9,  limestone,  the  chief  material  of  the  hills  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  It  is  hard  and  whifi*«!i;  tometimeftyelloTOI 
gray.    Heb.  Qir. 
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OrT/stal  (Si.sk.  i..Z2 :  Job  ixviii.  17)  means  literally  io  Hebrew  aii(3 
Greek,  ice,  s.  ijansparent,  glaea-iike  stone,  of  the  flint  family,  Eav. 
iv.  6;  xiii.  1.     Heb.  Kerach,  Gabhieh. 

Flint,  Dent  viii.  15:  xixii,  13:  Psa.  eiiv.  8:  Isa.  1.  7  :  Job  sxviii.  9, 
tranalated  also  rook.  The  rocks  of  Sinai,  to  which  in  Deut.  viii., 
the  word  is  applied,  are  granite,  porphyry  and  green-Btone,  and 


such  rocks  s 
Lime  (Tijp,  Sidh,  Ibi 

the  purpose  nan 

used  for  plaateri 

IfarbU  (sjiu,  Sheah)  i 


0  doubt  intended.    Heb.  Chalamish. 
xiiziii.  12:  AmoB  ii.,  1,   translated  plaster,  Vent. 
3  properly  gypsum,  which  was  more  suitable  foi 


;,  Dan,  v.  6, 


•T  gypBnm,  1 


9  tejtture.     1 
3  probably  the 


leah)  is  limestone  of  a 
brew  means  wlijtenesa  and  this 

1  Chron.  xxis  2:  Esther  i.  6  Cant.  v.  15.  It  is  very  common  in 
Arabia  and  Persia.  Josaphns  states  that  the  second  temple  was 
rebuilt  by  Harod  with  white  marble,  either  from  Arabia,  or,  pos- 
eibly,  from  the  hills  of  Syria. 

Boeh  (-|!12,  Tsur)  is  the  generic  name.  High,  precipitona  rocks,  fit 
for  refuge,  are  called  s^o,  Sela,  Jmdges  iv.  8,  11;  1  Sam,  xiv.  4: 
Psa,  sviii.  2. 

Btone  (rjit,  Even),  is  generic.  The  Hebrew  has  distinct  names  for  peb- 
bles and  gravel,  fsn-  "ITS. 

8.  PEEcroTTS  Stoites. 

Agate,  %  common  compound  mineral,  of  flint  and  various  gems,  so 
called  from  the  river  Aohatas,  in  Sicily  (Pliny),  Eiod.  ixviii.  19; 
xxjcu.  12.  The  word  in  Isa.  liv.  12:  Ez.  xivii.  16,  is  diffarent 
(lins)'  A  similar  Arabic  word  means  vivid  redness,  and  the  stone 
referred  to  is  probably  the  oriental  ruby. 

Mnethytt,  a  kind  of  blue  transparent  quartz,  sometimes  purple  or 
grayish ;  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  tlie  power  of  driving 
away  drunkenness,  hence  its  Greek  name;  by  the  Hebrews,  of 
procuring  dreams  (D^n,  Chelem,  a  dream),  Eev.  xsi.  20. 

Beryl.  Tarshish  stone,  or  ahiysolit/i,  properly,  a  gem  of  yellow  gold 
Instre,  sometimes  verging  to  yellow  ^een,  Eiod.  xiviii.  20;  mix, 
13:  Cant.  v.  14:  Ezek.  i.  16,  etc.:  Eev.  xxi.  20:  see  Om/x. 

Carhmcte  (Hashing  aa  lightning) ;  the  word  so  tranalated  is  rather  the 
oriental  emerald  (s-^ojijjac),  ft  beautiful  green,  of  different  sliades, 
£i9d.  xxviii.l?:  £)t«k.  xxviii.  13:  so  LXX:  Jos. 
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Otlier  worda  are  used  in  laa,  liv.  12,  meaning  "aparliliBg  atones." 

Oacbunole  is  derived,  etymologically,  from  oarbo,  a  glowing  coal. 

See  Emerald. 
Diitmondi  B»j,n-i,  Yahalom,  and  ii^sj,  Shamir,     The  first  is  the  Onya 

a  kind  of  chalcedony,  of  various  tints.     When  red,  called  sar- 

donyi  (see  Sirrfius) ;  reddish  gray,  chaloedouyi;  tawny,  memphi- 

tonyx.     This  gem,  the  onyx,  was  semi-transparent  (liie  the  human 

nail,  hence  ita  name),  and  was  nrnch  used  for  cameoa  and  seala, 

Exod.  xxviii.  la-  Ezek.  xxviii.  13. 
The  second  ia  found  Jar.  srii.  1  (also  Eaek.  iii.  9:  Zee.  vii.  !? 

translated  adamant),  and  probably  means  emery,  an  aiuminoui 

mineral,  very  hard,  naad  for  polishing  glass. 
Emerald,  rather,  carbuncle,  under  which  name  several  brilliant  red 

atones  were  included,  especially  the   ruby,  garnet,  etc.     Ezod. 

sxviii.  18;  Eiek.  ziviii.  13. 
Jasper,  an  opaque  gem,  of  various  tints,  green,  red  and  yellow,  Eiod. 

xxviii,  20:  Ezek.  ixviii.  13;  Eev.  iv.  3;  isi.  11, 18,  19. 
Ligure,  hyacinth,  or  Jacinth,  a  transparent  gem,  orange-yellow- rod 

found  in  Ceylon  and  India,  Exod.  xsviii.  19.  Eev.  xxi.  20;  is.  17. 
Onyx,  probably  Oie  beryl  or  chryiDprate,  Gen.  ii.  12 :  Rev.  sxi.  20  (i  e., 

ft  leek-green  stona),  generally  transparent,  and  a  pale  green  color, 

Exod.  XXV  1.  Ezek.  xxviii.  13  ' 
Baj^Ure,  a  transparent  gem,  generally  sty-blue,  and  very  hard;  hence 

the  floor  of  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven  is  compared  to  it,  Exod. 

sxiv.  10:  Eaek  i  26:  Eev  xxi.  10,     The  sapphire  of  the  Greeks 

was  oar  lapis  lazuli,  the  same  color  as  the  Scripture  aapphire,  hut 

much  aofter. 
Sardiue,  (m^x,  Odem,  red  stone),  properly,  cornelinn  (a  carne),  a  fleah- 

colored  gem,  of  the  ohakedony  family.     It  abounds  in  Arabia,  and 

was  found  largely  at  Sardis,  in  lydia,  Exod,  xxviii,  17:  Ezek. 


i,  13;  Rev,  i 


.i.  20. 


Topaz,  a  yellow  gem,  with  red,  gray  or  green  tinge,  found  in  South 
Arabia,  Hence  the  topaz  of  Cnsh^  an  island  of  the  Arabic  Gulf 
being  called  Topaz  island  {Diod,  Sic,  Pliny),  Job  xxviii.  19:  Esod. 
J;xviii..l7:  Esek. xxviii.  13:  Rev.  xxL  20. 

The  deacriptions  in  Eevelation,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  oloaely 
connected  witli  those  in  Exodus,  and  in  Ezekiel, 

4.  Mktals. 
Amhei   Ezek,  i,  i,  27;  viii,  2,  properly,  a  metal  compoaed  of  copr^ 
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ana  gold.  Electron,  wliioh  is  used  by  Ibe  LSX  to  tranelate  it, 
meant  amber,  and  also  a  similar  composition  (Pliny).  The  cor- 
responding  Greek   word  is  found   in  Eev.  i.   15,   -Bne,  sMn.ng 

iniimony,  or  Btibinm,  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  bnt  in  translated  pa»rf 
(viz,,  the  eyes),  literally,  with  antimony,  2  Kings  ii.  30:  Jer.  iv. 
30 ;  Esek.  iiiii.  40.  The  verb  ie  JiriD.  Kachal,  to  color  with  al-ko- 
hol,  a  fine  black  powder  made  from  the  metal.  Tha  name  (i.  «„  'n, 
al-kohol),  was  ultimately  applied  (in  Europe)  to  the  purely  spiritu-  ^ 
ons  part  of  liquors.  The  stones  ot  Jerusalem  are  said  to  be  set  in 
stibium,  "  fair  colors,"  Isa.  \W.  U.  [See  Bib.  Die,  word  Paint] 
Copper,  (not  iross) :  the  former  word  is  darived  from  Cyprus,  where  it 
was  largely  found.  Braaa  is  copper  mixed  with  zinc  or  tin.  In 
early  times  copper  mas  generally  used  instead  of  iron.  Wherever 
tha  word  iteel  occurs  in  our  version,  the  original  is  capper.  There 
is  ample  evidence  from  claBaio  and  Egyptian  authorities  that 
copper  was  extensively  used,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Egyptians  had 
the  art  of  tempering  it.  It  was  employed  in  making  hows,  and 
arms  of  all  kinds.  The  columns  of  the  temple,  1  Kings  vii.  13-21, 
tha  bath,  or  eta,  in  the  priests'  vestibule,  the  forks  used  in  sacrifice, 
tha  mirrors,  were  all  of  this  material,  Esod.  iiiviii.  8:  2  Kings 
jiv,  13.  The  "copper  shining  like  gold,"  Ezra  viii.  27,  was  proba- 
bly a  mixture  of  the  two  metals.  See  Amher. 
GM,  (Ti30i  Segor,  an3.  Kethem,  properly,  what  is  barely  ooncaaled; 
w-in.  Charuts,  what  is  strongly  lustrous ;  la,  Paz,  pure  gold ;  and 
ani^  Zahab,  gold  ilselt,  ils  mineral  nama)'i8  found  pure,  and  in 
combination  with  silver  or  iron.  The  Jews  obtained  their  gold 
chiefly  from  Shoba  and  Ophir,  both  in  Arabia,  1  Kings  ix  28  Pea. 
jIt  9  Atpre^entn  ^oU  is  found  there,  but  ancient  writers  (Ar- 
temid  Diod  Sic)  iflirn  th  it  it  was  formerly  found  in  coneiderablu 
quintitiffi  The  pHoes  named  in  Dan.  x.  5,  and  2  Chron.  iii  3, 
are  not  known  Beaten  or  perhaps  alloyed  (Ges.)  gold,  is  mcn- 
t  onad  m  1  Kin^s  x  16  17  Gold  and  silver  were  aometimes 
purified  Ij  fire  Pioi  xvu  3  lead,  antimony,  salt,  tin,  and  bran, 
being  used  tor  this  xurpose  Gold  ornaments  were  early  used. 
The  first  mention  of  gold  money  is  in  David's  age,  1  Chron.  xxi.  25, 
Iron  was  largely  found  in  Syria,  even  in  tha  earliest  times,  Deut.  viii, 
9.  Instruments  itnd  tools  were  made  of  it.  Numb.  xxsv.  16:  Deut. 
xxvii.  5.  Copperis  called  in  Jer.  sv.  12,  "northern  iron."  Tha 
tribe  seleb.-ated  in  ancient  times  for  making  it  were  called  Ch»lf 
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bes,  and  resided  near  the  Black  Sea.  Hence  Jer.  deEcription ;  and 
its  Greok  rsams.  Another  name  for  steel  (niis,  Pald^  from  the  Ara- 
bic), is  translated,  torches,  Nalium  ii.  i :  steel  scythes.     See  Copper. 

Lead  is  first  mentioned,  Exod.  xv.  10.  Before  quicksilver  was  known 
it  was  used  to  purify  silver.  Hence  several  eiprflssions,  Jer.  vi. 
29 ;  Baek.  zxii.  18.  In  Amos  vii.  7,  a  weight  of  lead,  or  plummet, 
is  mentioned.     The  word  is  the  Arahio  for  lead  (flist,  Anak), 

Ore  of  gold  or  of  silver  has  in.  Hebrew  a  separate  name.  It  means, 
properly  (Arabio  similar),  something  broken  off.  It  is  variously 
translated  in  oar  version.     Hah.  -jjja,  Betzar. 

Silver  {c]03,  Keseph,  literally,  as  in  Greek,  white  metal)  is  found  native 
and  comhinad  with  sulphur  and  acids.  It  often  lies  in  veins.  Job 
isviii.  1,  and  was  purified  by  lead  and  heat  (see  Lead).  Lead  and 
silver  combined  is  called  silver  dross;  the  separated  silver,  purified 
silver,  Psa.  lii,  6.  It  was  brought  (among  other  places)  fron 
Spain,  Ezek.  xxvii.  12;  Jer.  i.  9.  In  very  early  times  we  find  it 
in  use.  Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16.  Many  utensils  were  made  of  it,  Gen. 
i.  35;  Numb.  vii.  IS;  x.  2.  The  earliest  mention 
in  Gen.  xx.  16.    Theshekels  wore  not  coins,  how- 


xliv.  2:  Eiod.x 

of  it  as  money  is 

er,  but  p 


The  first  coinage  in  Palestine 
see  p.  28S.  The  word  rendered 
is,  properly,  a  kesitah,  i.  t.,  a 
from  Gen.  xixiii. 


days  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  ixzii. 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabe 
pieces  of  silver  in  JoEh.  ixiv. 
piece  equal  to  four  shekels,  as  Gesenius 
19,  and  xsiii.  16. 

Tin  is  first  mentioned,  Kumb.  mi.  22.  Later,  the  Tyrians  imported 
it  from  Tarshish,  Ezek.  xxvii.  12:  a  leveling  instrument  of  tin  is 
mentioned,  Zeoh.  iv.  10.  riiia  word  is  also  used  for  a  refuse  of 
lead  and  silver  (see  Lead),  in  Isa.  i.  25, 

Vox  further  information  on  tlie  foregoing,  consult  Rosen- 
nmller  en  the  mineralogy  of  Scripture,  and  Geaenius'B  Lez. 

862.  (6.)  A  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Jews  is  of  great  service  in  interpreting  Scripture. 

363.  Haeiiaiions.  (a.)  The  founders  of  the  Israelitisit 
nation  were  a  tent-dwelling  people.  Tents"  were  invented 
before  the  deluge,  and  seem  iiattirally  associated  with  pastoral 
;ife,  Gen.  iv.  20.     The  first  tenia  were  covered  with  akins. 
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Es.  xxvL.  14,  but  the  coverings  of  moat  of  those  mentioned  in 
Scripture  were  ot"  goat's  hair,  span  and  woven  by  the  womea, 
(Ex.  XXXV.  26) ;  hence  their  black  color  (Sol.  Song  i.  5) ;  tenta 
of  linen  were  used  only  occaaionally  for  holiday  or  travelling 
purposes.  The  early  teat  was  probably  such  as  is  still  seen  in 
Arabia,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  the 
middle.  Sometimes  a  person  of  consequence  had  three  or  four 
tents ;  one  for  himself,  another  for  his  wives,  a  third  and  ■ 
fourth  for  his  servants  and  strangers,  Gen.  xxiv.  67 ;  more 
commonly,  however,  a  very  large  tent  was  divided  by  curtains 
into  two  or  three  compartments.  The  Iloly  Tabernacle  viua 
formed  on  this  model,  Ex.  xxvi.  31-87. 

(6.)  Of  Imts,  the  intermediate  erection  between  the  tent  and 
the  house,  we  read  but  little  in  Scripture.  Jacob  seems  to 
have  used  them  to  shelter  his  cattle  {Gen.  xxxiii.  17),  and  we 
find  them  in  later  times  erected  ia  vineyards  to  protect  those 
who  watched  the  ripening  produce  (Job  xxyii,  18 :  Isa.  i.  8). 

(a.)  The  Israelites  probably  saw  good  houses  in  Egypt;  on 
entering  Palestine,  however,  they  occupied  the  houses  which 
their  predecessors  had  built,  imd  afterwards  constructed  their 
own  on  the  same  model.  Domestic  architecture  must  have 
mai^  progre^  during  the  monarchy.  Solomon's  palace,  built 
by  the  aid  of  Phamicians,  no  doubt  sugg^ted  improvements. 
Jeremiah  (xxii.  14)  indicates  some  grandeur  in  building,  and 
in,  the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  upper  classes,  at  all  events,  had 
gathered  instruction  from  the  rules  even  ot  Grecian  art. 

364.  (a.)  The  houses  of  the  poor  in  the  East,  were  generally 
built  of  mud,  and  thus  became  appropriate  images       Hou^g. 
of  the  frailty  of  human  life.     The  walls  were  easOy 
broken  through,  and  the  houses  as  easily  destroyed  (Job  xxiv. 
16:  Ezek.  xii.  5:  Matt.  vi.  19.) 

(5.)  The  houses  of  the  rich  were  of  a  different  order.  They 
had  generally  four  sides,  of  which  one  fronted  the  street, 
having  only  a  door,  and  one  or  two  small  windows  above. 
The  door  opened  into  a  porch,  and  the  porch  led  by  a  aide 
door  info  a  waiting-room,  and  the  waiting-room  into  a  four- 
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ei<kd  court,  open  at  the  top,  and  surroutided  hy  the  inner 
■walls  of  the  house.  Covered  walks  often  running  along  by  the 
walls  on  the  ground-floor,  while  above  them  was  a  gallery  of 
the  same  dimensiona.  Opposite  the  passage  leading  from  the 
waiting-room  into  tlie  court,  was  t^e  guest-chamber  (Luka 
zsii.  11),  where  the  master  received  visitors,  and  occasionally 
tiansacted  business.  Tlie  roof  was  flat,  suiToanded  on  the 
outside  by  a  breast-work  or  battlement ;  and  on  the  side  next 
the  court,  by  a  balustrade  of  lattice-work.  The  stairs  to  ths 
roof,  and  to  each  story  of  the  building,  were  generally  in  a 
corner  of  the  quadrangle  nearest  the  entrance,  so  that  each 
visitor  ascended  to  tbe  rc^of,  and  to  eacii  of  the  rooms,  without 
passing  through  the  rooma  below.  In  eummer,  the  people 
slept  on  the  roof,  and  at  all  times  it  was  used  as  a  place  of 
devotion,  of  mourning,  and  of  rest.  At  the  Feast  of  Tabei^ 
naclea  tents  wei-e  erected  here,  and  during  festivals  or  publio 
rejoicings,  the  guests  often  assembled  in  the  square  below, 
which  was  sometimes  covered. 

These  facts  explain  the  follo\f  ing 
Dent.  ssii.  S:  1  Sam.  ix.  25:  2  San 
X.  9 :  Mark  xiii.  15 :  Mark  ii.  4. 

(c.)  The  doors  of  eastern  houses  were  double,  and  movejj  on 
pivots :  they  were  secured  by  bari  (Deut  lii.  5 1  Judges  xvi. 
3),  of  wood,  or  of  metal,  Isa  xl^  2  Ancient  locks  were 
merely  wooden  slides,  aeciued  by  teeth  oi  catches,  Sol.  Song 
V.  4.  The  street-doors,  as  well  as  the  gates  of  towns,  were 
adorned  with  inscriptions  taken  from  the  Law  (Dent.  vi.  9). 
The  windows  had  no  glass,  but  were  Uttitel;  in  winter  they 
wei-e  covered  with  thin  veils,  or  with  shutters  having  boles 
Bufiicient  to  admit  light,  1  Kings  vii.  17:  Sol.  Song  ii.  9. 

(d)  No  aacient  houses  had  chimneys,  though  holes  were 
Bonietimea  made,  through  which  the  smoke  escaped,  Hos. 
iiii.  3.  In  tbe  better  class  of  houses,  the  roo 
by  charcoal,  as  is  still  the  practice  in  the  1 
22) :  John  xvili.  18. 

(e.)  The  articles  of  household  furniture  in  usa  in  the  East, 


ssages  and  many  others: 
xi.  2:  Isa,  xxiL  1:  Acta 
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have  always  been  few  and  small.  In  sitting  rooms,  little 
chaiiB  or  seats,  and  sometimes  tables  appear,  Mark  siv.  54. 
The  seat  was  either  a  nig  or  mat,  on  which  the  people  sat 
cross-legged,  or  with  their  linees  bent  under  them,  or  a  legged 
Beat,  such  as  chairs  and  stools  (1  Kings  ii.  19 :  1  Bam.  1.  9. 
Prov.  ii.  14 :  Matt.  xsi.  12).  The  beds  consisted  generally 
of  mattresses  and  quilted  coverlets ;  sheets,  blankets  and  bed- 
Bteads  were  not  known,  though  on  the  house-tops  a  settee  of 
wood,  or  a  legged  frame  of  palm  branches  was  used,  oa 
which  to  place  the  bed  (Psa.  cxxxii.  8  ;  Amos  vi.  4.) 

(/.)  The  common  domestic  utensils  were  of  earthenware, 
or  of  copper,  and  a  few  were  of  leather :  they  consisted  of  pots, 
kettles,  leather  bottles,  plates,  cups,  etc. ;  lamps  fed  with  olivo 
oil  were  used  for  giving  light  at  night,and  were  of  earth  or  of 
metal:  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  they  were  placed  upon 
stands,  called  candlesticks,  and  those  had  occasionally  branches 
for  several  lamps  (Gen.  iv.  17 :  Ex.  ssv.  Sl-40).  A  lamp 
was  always  kept  burning  at  night  (Job  xviii.  6 :  Prov.  xx.  20.) 
(ff.)  The  towns  of  Palestine  were,  small  in  size,  but  very 
numerous.  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and  afterwards  Cffisarea,  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  exceptions  :  from  the  want  of  temples 
and  public  buildings  (except  at  Jerusalem),  they  must  have 
had  but  a  mean  appearance,  the  streets  being  exceedingly 
narrow,  dull,  and  unpaved.  Even  in  the  time  of  Moaes,  those 
towns  had  many  of  them  high  walls  (Numb.  xiii.  25-33),  and 
gates  implying  walls  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Abraham  (Geu.  xix.  1).  At  the  gates  most  of  the  public  busi- 
ness was  transacted  (Gen.  xxiii.  10,  18 :  Deut.  xxi.  19 :  Euth 
iv.  1)  ;  there  also  the  markets  were  held  so  long  as  the  business 
of  the  Israelites  was  confiued  chiefly  to  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
duce, or  flocks  (2  Ohron.  xviii.  9:  Neh,  viii.  1,  S);  but  alW- 
wards,  they  had  in  the  large  towns,  bazaars,  or  covered  streets 
of  shops,  such  as  are  now  usual  in  the  East. 

365.  The  dkess  of  the  Jews  consisted  commonly  of  two  gar- 
ments; the  one  a  close-badied  frock  or  shirt,  gen- 
erally with  long  sleeves,  and  rea.chiiig  to  a  little 
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below  tte  knees,  though  later  to  the  ankle  ;  and  the  other,  a 
!oose  robe  of  some  yards  in  length,  fastened  over  the  shouldere 
ani3  thrown  around  the  body.  Within  doors,  the  first  dre^ 
only  was  often  worn.  It  was  regarded,  however,  aa  a  kind  of 
undress,  in  which  it  was  not  usual  to  pay  visits,  or  to  walk 
out.  Hence  persona  clothed  in  it  alone,  are  said  in  Scripture 
to  he  naked  (Isa.  xs.  2, 4 :  John  xzi.  7 1  John  xiii.  4)  or  to  have 
laid  aside  their  garments. 

The  sleeves  were  generally  sufficiently  long  to  cover  the 
hands,  and  were  used  during  visits  of  ceremony  to  conceal 
tliem.  On  occasions  when  great  or  continued  effort  was 
required  or  implied,  the  arm  was  "  made  hare,"  and  the  sleeve 
tucked  up  or  removed,  laa.  lii.  10;  Ezek.  iv.  7. 

The  outer  garment  (a  kind  of  mantle  or  plaid),  sometimes 
861-ved  as  a  covering  by  night,  or  as  a  bed  (Deut.  iziv.  IS: 
Esod.  xxii.  27).  The  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt,  folded  their 
kneading  troughs  in  it.  Prophets  and  others  wrapped  it 
round  their  heads  as  an  expression  of  reverence  or  of  grief 
(1  Kings  six.  13 :  2  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  Eath.  vi.  12),  or  sometimes 
as  a  protection  from  the  rain  or  wind.  When  gathered 
around  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  garment  is  called  the 
lap  (2  Kings  iv.  89} ;  when  gathered  around  the  shoulders, 
the  bosom  (Pea.  Ixzix.  12:  Luke  vi.  38).  A  considerable 
part  of  the  wealth  of  Eastern  nations  consisted  in  these  gar- 
ments, which  were  easily  exchanged,  and  were  often  given 
and  worn  sn  expressions  of  affection  and  respect,  Gen.  xlv, 
22 :  2  Kings  v.  22. 

For  a  single  shirt,  the  wealthy  classes  sometimes  substituted 
%  shirt  of  fine  linen,  and  an  outer  one  of  coarser  material,  the 
cnantle  being  worn  as  an  additional  garment.  The  beauty  of 
these  garments  consisted  not  in  their  shape,  which  never 
varied,  but  in  their  whiteness,  Eccles.  ix.  8,  and  they  were 
torn  or  rent  in  token  of  sorrow  or  repentance.  Gen.  xsxvii. 
34 :  Job  i,  20. 

The  inner  garment  was  made  of  either  linen  or  cotton,  the 
outer  garment  generally  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and  hair.    The  art 
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of  embroidery  waa  evidently  somewliai  known,  Exod.  xsxv. 
S5i  Judges  V.  30;  and  one  family  seems  to  iiave  been  pecu- 
liarly famous  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen,  1  Oiiron.  iv.  21. . 
"Wtite,  blue,  and  various  shades  of  red  and  purple,  were  the 
favorite  col»rsfor  clothea,  and  no  others  indeed  are  mentioned 
it  Scripture. 

Around  the  shirt,  or  inner  garment,  a  girdle  was  sometimes 
worn,  made  of  leather,  fastened  with  clasps,  2  Kings  i,  8,  or 
of  muslin,  wound  in  many  folds  around  the  waist,  Jer,  xiii.  1: 
Matt.  iii.  4 ;  and  stitl  more  commonly  around  the  mantle,  'fa 
have  the  loina  girt  in  this  way  was  especially  neceasaiy  in  tra- 
velling.orwhen  engaged  in  strenuous  effort  of  any  kind.  In 
the  girdle  a  knife  or  aword  was  sometimes  carried,  or  in  the 
case  of  literary  men,  an  inkhorn  and  pens,  2  Sam.  sx.  S : 
Ezek.  ix.  2 :  other  valuables  were  often  put  into  it  too,  1  Sam. 
tviii.  11:  Matt,  x.  9  (GreekX 
I  part  of  the  dress  of  the  High  Priest,  and 
id  in  later  times  by  the  people  generally 
i.  42).  They  were  worn.neit  the  person, 
'ere  covered  with  sandala,  consisting  of  soles  of 
leather,  or  of  wood,  bound  to  the  foot  by  thonga  or  latcheta 
(Matt.  iii.  11).  In  transferring  property,  or  in  passing  to  the 
next  of  kin  any  personal  obligation,  it  was  customary  to  deliver 
a  sandal  (Kuth  iv.  7)  as  in  the  middle  ages,  a  glove.  To  throw 
a  shoe  or  a  sandal  over  a  country  waa  a  symbol  of  poaaeasion 
(Psa.  Ix.  8).  To  remove  the  sandals  was  an  expression  of 
reverence  {Exod.  iii.  5 ;  Dent.  xxv.  9)  :  the  operation  being 
often  performed  by  servants.  To  loose  or  to  carry  them  was  a 
familiar  symbol  of  a  servOe  or  degraded  condition,  Mark  i.  7 : 
Acts  xiii:  25  :  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Isa.  xx.  4.  Stockings  were  never 
in  use,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  went  altogether  barefoot, 
except  in  winter,  or  during  a  journey. 

The  neck  was  generally  left  bare,  and  very  frei^uently  the 
head;  when  covered,  it  waa  protected  among  the  higher 
classes  by  a  kind  of  turban,  and  among  the  common  people 
by  a  piece  of  clotJi  confined  by  a  fillet  around  the  brows:  in 
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tlie  ease  of  womeQ,  this  turban  was  connected  witt  a  veil  cor- 
oriag  the  upper  part  of  the  person. 

,     The  laraelites  allowed  the  hair  of  the  head  and  heard  to 
grow ;  the  former  was  occasionally  cut,  and  the  partial  use  of 


Baldneaa 
,24:  Jer. 
much  re- 
1  to  touch 
fl.  s.  ^6 : 


the  razor  in  trimming  the  heard  was  not  unlawful, 

was  rare,  and  was  despised,  2  Kings  ii.  23  :  Isa.  i 

xhrii.  5.     The  beard  as  the  sign  of  manhood  wa 

spected ;  to  shave  it,  to  spit  upon  it,  to  pull  it,  ev 

it,  except  as  a  salutation,  was  a  gross  insult  (2  S. 

1  Ohron.  six.  3-6  i  laa.  vii.  20),  and  for  a  man  to  neglect  or 

maltreat  his  own  beard,  was  a  sign  of  madness  or  of  eztreme 

grief  (1  Sam.  ssi.  13 :  2  Sam.  xix,  24 :  laa.  xv.  2). 

366.  All  the  Easterns  generally,  and  the  Israelites,  were 
Food  and  simple  and  plain  in  their  food,  which  consisted 
meals.  largely  of  bread,  fruits,  honey,  milk,  butter,  and 

cheese.  Meat  was  but  little  used,  animal  food  being  in  some 
degree  restricted  hy  the  law,  which  allowed  the  flesh  of  no 
beasts  to  be  eaten,  but  such  as  chewed  the  cud  and  parted  the 
hoof,  nor  any  fish  but  such  as  had  both  fins  and  8caIea"(Lev. 
si.  1-28).  It  was  in  this  general  way  that  the  hog  was  forhid- 
ben,  but  as  it  was  commonly  eaten  in  the  East,  this  application 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  law  attracted  more  attention  than 
the  rest.  Blood  and  fat,  the  large  lohe  of  the  liver,  and  the 
kidneys  were  also  forbidden.  Poultry  was  used  but  sparingly, 
pigeons  and  the  common  fowl  being  the  only  domestic  birds 
kept  in  Palestine,  except  the  "fetted  fowl"  provided  for  the 
tables  of  Solomon  and  Nehemiah  (1  Kings  iv.  23;  Neh.  v. 
18).  Egga  are  only  twice  mentioned  as  articles. of  food. 
Though  fish  with  fins  and  scales  were  allowed,  it  does  not 
aeem  that  much  use  was  made  of  this  indulgence  :  the  operas 
tions  of  fishing  were  clearly  well  known,  however  (Job  xix. 
6t  Isa.  li.  20:  Job  xli.  1:  Isa.  xis.  8):  fish-ponds  are  men? 
tioned  in  Sol.  Song  (vii.  4)  :  fish  were  even  brought  by  the 
Phienicians  across  the  country,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  siii.  16),  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
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called  the  Fiah-gate,  seema  to  have  been  appropriated  as  the 
place  of  Bale  (2  Chron.  xsxiii.  14:  Neh.  iii.  3). 

Among  insects,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  locuBts  were  peo 
mitted  to  be  eaten,  Lev.  si.  22,  and  were  &  common  article  gf 
food  in  the  East,  Matt.  iii.  4. 

Bread  was  not  baked,  as  with  ub,  in  loaves,  but  in  cakes, 
rolls,  and  large  thin  biscuits,  each  family  baking  its  own,  and 
that  daily.  The  modes  of  baking  were  various ;  the  thicker 
roll  or  cake  was  baked  wpon  the  heated  hearth ;  the  thin 
bread  upon  metal  plates,  or  around  the  sides  of  earthenwar* 
vessels,  or  of  a  pit  in  the  floor,  Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  Lev.  ii.  2,  4,  5. 
This  work,  like  that  of  grinding  com,  was  at  first  performed 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  families,  Gfen.  xviii.  6 :  2  Sam. 
sui.  6,  8 :  Jer.  vii.  18 ;  but  was  in  ti 
cases  to  servants,  1  Sam.  viii.  13.  The  bread  ii 
needed  not  to  be  cut,  but  was  bi-oken,  laa.  IviiL  7  ;  Lam.  iv. 
4 :  Matt.  xiv.  19. 

The  Jews  had  generally  two  meals  a  day ;  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, between  the  third  and  sixth  hours,  and  the  other,  th^ir 
principal  meal,  ahout  the  eleventh  hour,  or  five  o'clock,  ia  the 
cool  of  the  day.  At  this  meal  the  guests  all  reclined  on  their 
left  sides,  on  conches  placed  around  a  circular  table.  In  this 
posture,  the  head  of  one  guest  approached  the  breast  of  hia 
neighbor;  upon  whose  bosom,  therefore,  he  was  said  to  lean. 
Hence  Christ  told  John  who  was  to  betray  him,  without  the 
other  disciples  hearing  hia  description,  John  siii.  23 :  Prov. 
sxvi.  IS.  The  feet  were  stretched  out  from  the  table,  and 
were  of  course  first  reached  by  any  one  entering  the  room 
(Luke  vii.  38).  Hence  it  ia  said  that  the  woman  who  waahed 
our  Lord's  feet  stood  behind  him.  This  practice  was  borrowed 
from  the  Persians:  in  earlier  times,  the  Jews  probably  used 
seats,  or  sat,  as  is  the  present  custom  in  the  East,  around  a 
table  raised  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 

The  food  was  taken  by  the  hand,  without  aid  of  knife  or 
fork,  and  hence  the  practice  of  washing  before  und  after  meals, 
Mark  .vii.  5.     In  very  early  times,  each  guest  had  his  own 
2i» 
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portion,  Gfen.  slili.  34 ;  see  1  Sam.  i.  5 :  but  later,  all  ate  from 
tbe  same  dish. 

The  ordinary  beverage  taken,  not  during  the  meal,  but 
afterwards,  was  water,  or  wine  diluted  with  water.  A  common 
acid  wine  diiuted  in  tHa  way,  ia  called  in  our  English  version, 
vinegar,  and  waa  the  usual  drink  of  laborers  and  soldiers, 
Euth  ii.  14  :  Matt,  ssvii.  48.  This  was  what  the  soldiers  gave 
our  Lord  when  he  cried  "I  thirst."  The  beverage  previoualy 
offered  him,  vinegar  and  gall,  or  wine  and  myrrh,  Matt,  xsvii. 
34 ;  Mark:  sv.  23,  was  given  to  persons  about  to  be  executed, 
in  order  to  stupify  them.  Our  blessed  Lord  refused  to  drink 
it.     In  full  consciousness  he  "endured  the  ci 


The  beverage  with  which  each  guest  waa  supplied,  was  in 
ancient  times  banded  to  him  in  a  separate  cup,  ready  miied 
by  the  host :  and  hence  tbe  word  cup  is  frequently  used  to 
signify  a  man's  lot  or  portion,  Psa.  xi.  6 ;  Isa.  li.  22 ;  Matt, 
zxvi.  39.  "Mixed  wine,"  in  the  English  version,  was  not 
wine  and  water,  but  wine  made  stronger  by  spices,  Prov.  xsiii. 
80.  "  Strong  drink  "  including  a  very  inebriating  liquor,  made 
from  dates  and  various  seeds.  Lev.  x.  9  :  1  Sam.  i.  15. 

Wot  unfreq^uently,  precious  oils  were  used  at  banquets  for 
anointing  the  guests,  Psa.  xxiii.  5 ;  xlv.  7 :  Amos  vi.  6.  Christ 
was  thus  honored  by  the  woman,  Matt.  xxvi.  7.  She  broke 
the  box  or-jar,  in  proof  of  the  purity  of  tbe  oil ;  the  neck  being 
sealed,  to  show  that  it  was  an  imported  perfume,  Mark  xiv.  3. 

The  principal  meal  being  ia  the  evening  of  the  day,  was 
generally  called  supper.  The  light  and  joy  within  the  house 
on  such  occasions,  were  often  employed  to  represent  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven,  while  the  darkness  without,  the  "outer  dark- 
ness," was  employed  to  shadow  forth  the  misery  of  tlie  lost, 
Matt.  viii.  12. 

367.  The  system  of  taxation  employed  in  Palestine  before 

the  days  of  the  Romans  is  not  clearly  defined.     The 

anij  tasa-      royal  revenuc,  however,  consisted  in  part  in  pre- 

^''  ■       eeats,  1  Sam.  x.  27;  xvi.  20;  2  Chron. ivii.  6;  in 
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the  produce  of  the  roja!  flocks,  1  Sam.  xsi.  7 :  2  Chron.  sxvi. 
10 ;  xxxii.  28,  29 ;  in  lands  and  vineyards,  either  configoated 
or  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature  by  the  sovereign,  1  Kinga 
xxi.  9-16 :  1  Chron.  sxvii.  28 ;  in  tribute,  probably  a  tenth 
of  the  income  of  the  people,  1  Sam.  viii.  15 ;  svii.  25  (see  Ge- 
eenius) ;  in  the  plunder  of  conquered  nations,  2  Chron.  zxvii. 
5 ;  and  in  payments  imposed  upon  merchants  passing  through 
the  territory,  1  Kings  x.  16.  Later  still  we  find,  probably  in 
the  place  of  some  of  the  above,  a  toll  and  a  tax  on  articles  of 
consumption,  corresponding  to  our  excise,  Ezra  iv.  14,  19,  20. 
Both  these  were  of  Persian  or  Assyrian  origin.  Of  the  system 
of  taxation  prevalent  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  we  have  more 
accurate  information. 

Soon  after  Judfea  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  an  enrolment  was  made  of  the  names  and  fortunes  of 
the  citiaena,  and  on  this  enrolment  was  founded  a  capitation 
"taxoT  tribute."  This  tax  was  laid  by  the  magistrates  of 
each  city.  It  occasioned  much  division  of  opinion  in  Jud^a, 
and  gave  rise  to  more  than  one  insurrection,  Acts  v.  37.  Our 
Lord  was  urged  to  identify  himself  with  ita  advocates  or  op- 
ponents, Matt,  xiii  17.  The  tax  was  paid  to  collectors,  either 
in  Roman  money  (the  denarius,  or  penny),  or  in  Grecian  (the 
drachma).  If  p&id  in  the  latter,  however,  the  coin  had  to  be 
changed  by  the  traders,  or  "money-changers,"  as  Roman 
money  only  was  received  at  the  Eoman  treasury. 


ioription,"  Tiberius  CesBr  Auniauis,  son  of  the  Divine  i 
ieieseeiiss''PoDtifexMsiimiis.''  Such  coins  miut 
lucy,"  »nd  henos  the  ueeeaaity  tor  nioney-ohangera. 

Besides  this  census  or  head  tax,  there  were  custom  duties, 
or  taxffl  on  exports  and  imports,  Matt.  is.  9.  These  were 
fised  by  law,  and  were  levied  by  revenue  farmers  through 
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their  BSivants.  These  servants  are  called  Pu'blinana  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  Chiefs  of  the 
Publicans.  This  system  of  farming  the  revenue  proved  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  Publicans,  who  were  generally  un- 
popular. 

The  third  public  tax  in  Judsea  was  the  half  shekel  required 
by  the  law  to  be  paid  by  every  Jew  into  the  temple  treasury. 
It  was  always  paid  in  Jewish  money,  and  by  all  Jews,  even 
by  those  who  lived  out  of  Palestine.  The  money-changers 
who  sat  in  the  temple,  procured  this  Jewish  money  in  ex- 
change for  Greek  and  Eoman  coins,  Matt.  xsi.  12 :  John  ii. 
16.  This  tai  was  regarded  as  paid  to  God:  when,  therefore, 
our  Lord  intimates  to  Peter  that  the  chOdren  of  kings  are 
exempt  from  tribute,  He  implied  that  He  himself  was  the  sou 
of  the  Father,  Matt.  xvii.  26. 

This  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  taxes  is 
always  preserved  in  the  original  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
generally  in  the  English  translation. 

368.  A  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  EEOKONrHG  employed  by 
Weishts  ^^^  Jews  will  often  aid  us  in  gathering  lemons  from 
indmonnj.  BcriptiKe,  and  is  sometimes  essential  to  an  intelli- 
gent interprotatiom  of  Scripture  language. 

The  following  ftre  tables  of  the  weights,  measures  and  money 
mentioued  ia  tlin  Bible.  They  are  taken  from  Arbuthnot'a 
work,  «8  qnotad  by  Home. 

369.  (1.)  Jewish  weights  reduced  to  English  troy  weight : 


T\i9  Xaisat,  fiO  Duuieh,  iflCU  shekels .««.« 
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S70.  (2.)  Scripture  meaaurea  of  length  reduced  k  English 


A  palm,  Exod.  XXV.  M 

an,  Kiod.  xxTlii.  IS 
A  cubil.  Gen.  vi.  Ifi 


Ezeklel's  reed,  Ezek.  xl.  3' 


H  Measuring  line,  Eiek.  il.  3, 149      1101 


371.  (3.)  The  long  Scriptui 


iium,  or  fuctong^  Lute  iiIt.  IS...™..... 
'ASabbath  day's  journej,  Aotsi.l2__,. 


i|  S|  A  daj-'a  ^urney , 

9e  this  was  the  dbtAQC^  be 


372.  (4,)  Script. 
lO  English  vi 


of  capacity  for  liquids,  reduced 
GaL  pints. 


1  )i1n,  Eiod.  TTi.  <i4 


373.  (5.)  Scripti 
daced  to  English  ci 


]  I  20  ]  10  I  Akor,  or  hornet,  Ezek.  il  v.  11:  Ibb.v.ID—  T6       S 

C  f  capacity  for  things  dry,  re- 
Feolt,  gsl.    pfMi3 


L5|6JAIeteoh,  Hoa.iii.a.... 
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S74.  (6.)  Jewiah  motioy,  and  its  value  in  English  coin : 

£.  e.  ' 

L  Gerah,  Eiod.  in.  IS „ o  o  ] 

'       10  I  A  bekflli,  Eia  1  yxiviii.  88 „ 0  1  1 

eO|       a  I  *A  ehBlial,  Eiod.  m  13:  lBH.»ii,!a;  Matt.iTll.2T       0  2  i 

laoo  1    laj  ]     MIA  maDBh,  or  mlnali  Hebraiea,  Luke  xix.  Vi....       S  1*  C 


A  talant  of  gold  was  worth _ „ _,„  6«6     0     0 

•First  eoined  bj  Simoa  Maopabaras,!  Mao.  iv.  6. 

In  the  preceding  labia,  siiver  ts  valued  at  Ss.  and  gold  at «.  per  oz.  IQ  nnoii 
times,  gold  and  silver  were  niuoh  Boareer  than  now,  and  therefore  of  higher  relati 
valne.    A  shekel  wonld  probably  piirohaBS  nearly  ton  times  as  much  as  the  aai 


375.  (7.)  Eomaa  money  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  ita  value  in  English  money: 

«.    s.    d.   far. 


A  rails  ('■"TTf  or  flijWfBr),  Mark  liL ' 

A  farthing  [imfiiiFnie),  Mark  xii.  42 

A  penny,  or  denarius  (J«HW«'),  Matt  i: 


The  Oreoinn  draohma  In  common  use  was  of  about  Or 
value  as  lbs  denarius.  The  Persian  daria  is  the  first  coi 
Honed  in  Scripture,  and  ts  the  most  ancient  history  makes 
tons.  It  was  rather  heavier  than  fl  guinea.  SeelCliroi 
I;  Eiira  a.  M  r  Neh.  viL  70-72,  where  the  wi 


87fl.  Many  paasagea  may  he  explained  hy  these  Tahlea, 
From  Table  3,  we  learn  tliat  tte  Sabbath  day's  journey  was 
less  than  a  mile.     Hfw  suggestive  of  the  sacrednesa  of  the 
day,  when  everything  approaching  to  bodily  fatigue  was  for- 
bidden I 

From  Table  6,  we  learn  to  admire  the  noble  disintereatedness 
of  Elisha.  Naaman  offered  him  6,000  pieces,  or  shekels,  of 
gold,  or  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds.  This  was  the 
tem}>tation-under  which  Gehaai  fell,  and  yet  it  did  not  escuee 

The  same  Tahle  illustrates  strikingly  the  unreasonableness 
of  an  unforgiving  spirit,  and  the  aggravations  of  our  own 
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guilt. 


The  debtor,  who  threw  his  fellow- servant  into  prison 
e  he  owed  him  a  hundred  pence,  about  Si^.,  had  himself 
been  forgiven  10,000  talents,  or,  if  these  were  silver,  upwards 
of  three  millions  sterling. 

How  clearly  does  it  illustrate  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  "  Ha 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  to  find  that  Judas  be- 
trayed our  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  oi  3^.  10s.  8d.,  the 
price  paid  for  a  slave  when  killed  by  a  heaat. 

From  Tables  4  and  5,  we  learn  the  displeasure  of  God  against 
covetousness. 

'■Ten  acres  of  vineyard  (aays  the  prophet)  shall  yield  one  bath,  and 
tha  aeed  of  an  liomei  shall  yield  an  ephah,"  Isa.  v.  10. 

That  is,  one  acre  of  land  shall  yield  less  than  a  gallon  of  wine, 
and  nine-tentha  of  the  seed  shall  perish.  tJnfaithfulnesa  and 
irreligion  are  real  folly.  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  is,  in  all  senses, 
the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

377.  The  Jewish  mode  of  reeltoning  time  waa  peeuliar. 
They  had  two  years  i  the  sacred  and  the  civil.  The  ^.^^ 
gaered  began  in  March  or  April  (according  to  the  J^°^^.°f 
moon),  the  month  of  deliverance  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt ;  and  the  civil  in  September  or  October,  the 
commencement  of  seed-time.'  The  prophets  use  the  former; 
those  engaged  in  civil  and  agricultural  concerns,  the  latter. 
The  year  was  divided  into  twelve  lunar  months,  with  every 
third  year,  a  thirteenth.  TJU  the  return  from  captivity,  these 
months  had  no  separate  name,  except  the  first,  which  wa» 
called  Abib  (the  month  of  "  the  green  ears  of  corn"),  or  Nisan, 
the  month  of  "  the  flight,"  Esth.  iii.  7.  (See  Exod.  sii.  33 : 
Heb.)     After  the  captivity,  Babylonish  names  were  employed. 

The  ncdv/ral  day  was  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  (as  with  the 
Eomans),  and  was  divided  (after  the  captivity)  inta  twelve 

■The  Rabbiiia  say  that  the  year  began  in  March,  as  did  the  Roman 
year,  and  in  Sopteniber  ;  but  the  probability  la,  that  iu  eariier  timaa  it 
began  with  the  new  moon  of  April  and  October  respectively.  See  Jahn, 
Arcliaiilogia  Bib.,  J103. 
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hours  of  unequal  length.  The  civil  day  (the  day  used  in 
common  reckoning)  was  from  sii  in  the  evening  to  sis  in  the 
next  evening ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Eoman  civil 
day,  which,  like  ours,  was  from  midnight  to  midnight.  This 
was  divided  again  into  night  and  day  of  equal  length. 

The  night  was  divided,  in  very  early  times,  into  three 
watches.  The  first  (Lam.  ii,  19)  till  twelve  o'clock ;  the  mid- 
die  till  three  in  the  morning  (Judges  vii.  19)  ;  and  the  monj- 
ing  watch  till  sis  (Exod.  siv.  24).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
however,  the  night  was  divided,  as  among  the  Eoraana,  into 
four  watches,  of  three  hours  each  (Mark  xiij.  35)  ;  the  third 
of  which  was  called  cook-crowing  (Matt.  xzvi.  34).  The  day, 
properly  bo  called  (from  mx  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night), 
was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  of  which  the  third,  the  sixth, 
and  the  ninth,  were  devoted  to  the  public  services  of  worship. 
This  division  is  still  retained  among  the  Jews.  In  very  early 
times,  and  till  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  day  waa  divided 
into  the  following  parts; 


The  break  of  day. 


Mid-day  at  12  o'clock. 
The  cool  of  tlia  day,  from  3 

o'clock  till  6. 
And  the  evening. 


From  the  sixth  hour  (or  twelve  o'clock),  till  the  close  of  the 
day,  was  called  evening,  This  part  of  the  day  was  divided 
into  two  portions,  called  evenings,  Exod.  xii.  6 ,  Levit.  xziii. 
6  (origm.l). 

378.  These  distinctions  explain  several  pasaagea. 

About  tha  eleventh  hour  the  husbandman  said  to  the  laborers,  "wliv 
Btand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?"  (Matt.  ii.  6.)  With  na,  the  eleventh 
hoar  is  not  yet  noon:  with  the  Jews,  it  was  about  an  hour  from  smiBet. 
. .  .  Peter's  reasoning  is  rendered  forcible  by  these  facts.  It  is  (said  ho) 
but  the  third  hour  of  the  day  (nine  o'clock),  Acts  ii.  15,  the  time  of  the 
morning  sacrifice,  before  which  time  the  Jews  did  not  eat  or  drink. 

On  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  there  was  darkneaa  over  all  the  land 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  i.  e.,  from  twelve  o'clock  to  three. 
She  pasaovet  was  always  kept  at  the  full  moon :  thia  darkness,  there- 
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/ore,  ccmid  not  have  taken  place  in  the  ordinary  lonrae  of  nature  from 
an  eGlipsB  of  the  aun. ...  It  was  at  the  ninth  hour,  Jesaa  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  shortly  afterwards  (or  "  between  the  evening,"  tie  time 
of  offering  the  ouatomary  sacrilice)  he  expired.  .  .  .  John  say b  that  Pilate 
brought  JeBus  forth  to  the  people  at  the  aisth  hour  (John.  xix.  14), 
probably  reckoning  from  midnight,  the  ooromencement  of  the  Eomaii 
civil  day.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  adoption  of  the 
civil  day  of  Europe  and  Egypt  for  reckoning  waa  the  more  natural. 

It  was  at  the  fourth  watiih  of  the  night,  or  about  dawn,  that  Jesiia 
went  to  the  disciples  on  the  sea.  He  had  spent  the  whole  night,  there- 
fore, in  prayer,  Mark  vi.  48. 

The  highest  praise  waa  bestowed  upon  the  servant  whom  his  Lord 
found  watching  in  the  second  or  third  watch,  i.  e.,  from  nine  till  three. 
Lake  xii.  38. 


tliat  the  Jews  a 
)ai't  of  a  day,  or  i 


id  other  Orientals 
f  a  period  of  time, 


It  is  to  be  observed 
generally  speak  of  any 
as  if  it  were  the  "whole. 


Thna  JesuB  said,  "  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again,"  Matt,  zivii.  63 ; 
though  he  was  in  the  grave  only  a  day  and  a  half,  from  stmset  on  Fri 
day  to  the  earliest  morning  on  Sunday.  'He  intimated,  also,  quoting 
from  Jonah,  that  he  would  be  in  the  grave  three  days  and  three  nighti, 
i.  e..  part  of  three  separate  civil  daya ;  day  and  night  moaning  a  day 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Matt.  lii.  40:  1  Sam.  ixk.  12,  13.  In  the  same 
way,  a  week  is  called  eight  days  iniTohnsx.  26,  as  it  often  is  in  German. 

379,  There  are  many  otlier  customs  referred  to  in  Misoeiia- 
Scripture  on  ■which  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge.  toma 

Opulent  Jews,  for  example,  in  ancient  timefi.  had  their  children  taught 
gome  meehanical  art,  to  prepare  them  for  any  reverse  of  fortune ;  and 
BO  St.  Paul  received  a  liberal  education,  and  learned  tent  nakiag, 
iota  sviii.  3. 

At  the  time  of  the  pasaovor  the  people  of  Jerusalem  prepared ^riuaie 
rooms,  in  which  any  stranger  might  celebrate  the  feast;  and  henca 
Christ  sent  Peter  and  John,  without  any  scruple,  to  seek  an  upper  room 
tor  this  purpose,  Mark  xiv.  15. 

In  ancient  Rome,  children  were  adopted  at  first  privately ;  then  the 
adoption  waa  ratified  by  a  public  act;  and  the  children  so  adopted  be- 
came the  heirs  of  their  foster  parents.     Hence,  in  Bom.  viii.,  Ghriatiaiu 
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are  aaid  to  be  adopted,  anJ  yet  to  wait  for  their  odopdion,  even  tlia 
Tedempiion  of  their  bodies;  i.  e.,  foe  their  publio  recognition  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  ver.  23. 

The  Qommon  salutation  in  the  East  waa  a  kiea ;  Bometimes  npon  the 
beard  (2  Sam.  ix.  9),  sometimes  upon  the  cheek :  the  kies  of  respeot 
and  homage  was  npon  the  brow  (Gen,  xsvii,  26 ;  Bsod,  iv.  27 ;  1  Sam, 
X.  1:  Paa.  ii.  12;  Acts  si.  37).  ...  In  meeting,  the  Jaws  used  many 
ceremonies,  and  persona  charged  with  nrgent  bnsinesB,  therefore,  wera 
forbidden  to  salnte  by  the  way  (2  Kings  iv.  29;  Luke  x.  4).  .  .  .  Th» 
usual  greeting  waa,  "  Peace  be  with  thee,"  (Judges  six.  20 :  1  Sam.  ixv, 
6) :  other  forms  may  be  seen  in  Ruth  iii.  10 ;  ii.  4 ;  Psa.  cxsix.  8. 

PereonB  paying  visits  to  a  superior  generally  brought  presents  (Prov. 
iviii.  16;  Job  slii.  11).  Kings  and  princes  also  made  presents  as 
marks  of  distinction  (Gen.  xlv,  22,  23:  Esther  viii.  15:  1  Sam.  xriii.  4). 
Not  to  wear  garmenta  thus  given  waa  a  great  affront  (Matt,  ixii,  11, 12). 

An  insult  waa  shown  by  maltreating  the  beard,  by  spitting  in  the 
face,  by  putting  men  to  degrading  employmenia  (Judges  xvi.  21 ;  Lam. 
T.  13),  by  clapping  the  hands  (Job  xxyii.  23),  by  casting  contempt  apon 
a  man's  mother  (1  Sam.  xx,  30 :  3  Sam.  iii.  39 ;  lyi.  10 ;  xii.  22).  by 
dishonoring  the  dead  (Jer.  xsvi.  23 ;  viii,  1 ;  xvi.  5,  7). 

In  the  earliest  times  there  were  no  inns  like  ours,  and  travellera 
generally  waited  in  the  street,  or  at  the  gate,  till  invited  to  some  house 
(Gen.  sis.  2:  Judges  sis.  16-21).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  there  were 
places  of  accommodation  where  lodging  was  provided,  but  where  each 
guest  brought  his  own  provisions,  fuel  and  bed.  In  the  stable  of  such 
an  inn.  there  being  ao  room  in  the  lodging  apartment,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  waa  horn.  Places  of  a  similar  kind,  probably  without  resi- 
dent occupants,  were  found  upon  the  main  roada  even  in  tlie  days  of 
the  patriarchs  (Qan.  xlii.  27;  sliii.  21 :  Esod.  iv.  24).  Both  are  stilt 
found  in  the  East;  tlie  former  called  khans,  and  the  latter,  oaravan- 

Whcn  a  person  died,  his  relations  rent  their  garments  from  head  to 
foot;  a  smaller  rent  being  made  by  spectators :  hired  mourners  often 
added  to  tJie  expressions  of  grief  by  their  lamentations  and  music  (Jar. 
is.  17,18;  Matt.  ix.  23:  Acta  ii.  39).  Embalmingwas  common,  though, 
except  in  Egypt,  the  process  seems  to  have  consisted  of  little  elso  than 
anointing  the  body  with  odoriferous  drugs  and  wrapping  it  in  linen. 
The  funeral  followed  death  within  twenty-four  hours;  the  body  not 
being  placed  in  a  coffin,  but  closely  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  on  an 
open  bier,  and  so  borne  to  the  place  of  burial,  which  was  always,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  kings  and  distinguished  men.  at  soma  distanca  from 
the  city.     Tor  the  poor,  tliere  waa  a  common  burial  growid ;  but  fami- 
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liB!  lad  often  their  sepulclires  ia  their  own  fields  or  giirdsas.  There 
wa»  no  particular  ceremonial  at  the  grave,  but  the  day  was  concluded 
by  a,  funeral  feast  {2  Sam.  iii.  35 ;  Hos.  ix.  i).  Mourning  was  etpre'Jsed 
afterwards  by  rent  clothes  and  Eackcloth,  sometimes  by  a  shrouded 
face,  and  sometimeE  by  dust  sprinkled  upon  the  head  (2  Sara  in  31 , 
xix.  i:  Job  ii.  12).  The  graves  were  generally  dug  in  the  rooks  with 
niches  all  round,  each  holding  a  corpse  (Job  z.  21,  22 ;  ixiiu  IS  ?>■&. 
lisxviii,  6 :  Isa.  xiT.  8-19 ;  xiiviii.  10 :  Eaek.  xxiii.  18). 

Orucijimon  -was  the  punishnjent  of  elaves  only,  or  of  those  nf  on 
whom  it  was  intended  to  fix  the  deepest  ignominy.  It  was  not  a  Jew- 
ish punishment,  nor  was  it  inflicted  upon  a  Roman  oitiaen.  Thus  Christ 
was  delivered  to  the  Gentiles,  and  numbered  with  the  wicked  in  hia 
death,  Matt.  xi.  19. 

At  the  feast  of  tabernaclee,  the  people  ("  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast") 
drem  tvaier  from  the  spring  of  Siloam,  which  issued  from  a  rock  near 
the  temple.  Part  of  this  water  they  drank  amidst  joyful  acclamations ; 
the  people  singing  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  With  joy  shall  they  draw 
water  from  the  wells  of  salvation,"  and  the  rest  they  poured  on  the 
evening  sacrifice;  see  John  vii.  37. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  was  the  common  practicp  for  the  tinja  of 
Syria  to  visit  Same,  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  their  titls  from  the 
emperor  and  senate,  or  to  court  their  favor.  Herud  the  Great  went 
to  Augustus  for  this  purpose,  and  his  sons  visited  Eome,  They  went, 
as  our  Lord  expresses  it,  "  to  receive  a  kingdom  and  to  return,"  LukS 
six.  12  This  practice  explains  the  incidental  allusions  to  the  custom 
in  many  of  the  parables;  and  it  gives  an  indirect  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel. 

e  not  of  glass,  but  of  sbing,  and  henca 
lix.  83)  and  burst,  if  new  or  fermenting 


The  bottiee  of  the  ancients  v 
they  shrank  in  the  smote  (Psa 
wine  were  placed  in  them,  Matt,  i 
s,  person  charged  with  c 


.17. 


inst  the  State  was  tried  in 
ftncient  times,  the  citizens  who  tried  him  voted  for  his  acquittal  by 
dropping  a  vihiie  etone  into  the  bos,  and  for  hia  condemnation,  by 
dropping  a  black  one.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  is  said  to  give  unto  him 
that  overcometh  a  white  stona  (Sev.  ii.  17). 

Many  customs  were  connected  in  ancient  times  with  sealing;  the 
»eal,  generally  a  signet-ring  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner,  preserved  " 
the  object.  Job  xiv.  17,  and  secured  privacy,  Isa.  isix.  11.  It  gava 
authority  and  coinpletenes.s  to  documents.  Neb.  ix.  38;  Esther  viii,  8; 
-  Dan.  vi.  9,  13,  17;  or  it  marked  the  object  as  the  peculiar  property 
of  him  whose  seal  was  placed  upon  it,  2  Tim.  ii.  19;   Bom,  iv.  11: 
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880.  (7.)  A  knowledge  of  geograpliy,  under  its  twofold  di- 
vision of  historical  and  physical,  is  of  great  use  in  the  sSudy 
of  Scripture. 

S81.  The  Bible  directs  ub  to  the  high  parts  of  Armenia  and 
TheiandHof  ^^  fertile  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphra^ 
Uia  Bible,  tes,  38  the  first  settlement  of  taankind  after  tlia 
flood.  The  pride  and  idolatry  of  Shinar  dispersed  them; 
Shem  and  his  descendants  occupying  the  peninsula  between 
the  Blaxk  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  Ham,  Africa ;  and,  after 
Bome  time,  Japhet,  Europe,  and  part  of  Asia. 

Going  south-westward  from  Ararat,  we  come  to  Mount 
Lebanon  in  Palestine,  and  have  aiound  us  "the  lands  of  the 
Bible."  Looking  southward  from  this  position,  we  have  on 
our  left,  far  over  the  Syrian  desert  the  Eujhiates  and  the 
Tigris,  which,  taking  their  rise  in  Armenia  lun  mto  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and,  as  they  flow,  inclose  the  country  called  Meso- 
potamia ("  between  the  rivers").  On  the  banks  of  these  rivers 
men  first  formed  societies;  on  the  Euphrat^  rose  the  city  of 
Babylon,  and  on  the  Tigris,  thfe'  city  of  Nineveh. 

Between  the  Euphrates  and  the  table-land,  east  of  Jordan, 
is  Arabia  Deserta ;  southward,  Arabia  Petrea  (the  rocky),  with 
Petra  as  its  capital;  southward  still,  and  reaching  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf,  is  Arabia  tie  fruitful,  whence 
Cor  through  which)  came  the  gold  and  spice  of  Eastern  story. 

382.  Eeturning  to  Lebanon,  and  looking  (stiU  to  the  south) 
on  the  region  below  us,  we  find  Palestine,  having  on  its  north- 
em  seaboard  Phoenicia  (the  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon),  and,  on 
its  southern,  Phi'  istia.  Looking  northward  for  a  moment  (sup- ' 
posmg  that  we  stand  on  Hermon,  where  Libanue  and  Antili- 
banus  seem  to  join),  we  find  two  ridges  of  hOIs  running 
through  the  whole  of  Syria,  Libanua  and  Antilibanus,  till  they 
are  lost  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  district  they  inclose  is  Ccele-Syria, 
(or  the  hollow  Syria),  called  also  the  Plain  of  Lebanon ;  its 
capital  Baalbec,  the  city  of  the  sun.  Looking  southward, 
again,  we  find  these  ridges  running  through  the  whole  of  Pal- 
estine, till  tha  left-hand  ridge  is  lost  in  the  Red  Sea,  and-  the 
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right-hand  ridge  in  the  pemnsula  of  Sinai,  the  scene  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israehtea  during  forty  years. 
To  the  west  of  this  latter  region  we  find  Egypt. 

383.  Immediately  beneath  us,  on  the  left,  we  have  the  city 
of  DamascuB,  ever  famous  for  bigotry  and  fruitfulness ;  on 
the  right,  we  have  the  blue  tideiess  waters  of  the  Mediterra^ 
nean,  cocnecting  the  traf&o  of  Europe  with  the  marts  of  the 
East ;  and  in  succession,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Malta,  and  Sicily— 
"  the  isles  of  the  sea."  If  now  we  carry  our  eye  in  a  line  with 
our  right  hand,  we  enter  Asia  Minor,  whose  varioaa  provinces 
are  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  Running  westward,  and  crossing 
the  .^gean  Sea,  we  come  to  Hellas,  or  Greece  ("Achaia"), 
having  Macedonia  on  the  north,  and  Thrace  on  the  north- 
east. From  Macedonia,  Illyricum  stretches  away  in  a  north- 
west line.  Grossing  the  Adriatic,  we  land  at  Bmndisium,  in 
Italy,  whonce  we  proceed  over  the  Appenine  Hills  to  Eome, 
on  their  western  side;  Thence  we  mny  travel  by  land  over 
the  Alps,  or,  by  sea,  through  the  Gull  of  Genoa,  to  France 
(Gaul) ;  and  from  France,  over  the  Pyrenees,  to  Spain,  and 
proceeding  southward,  come  to  "Tarshish."  We  thence  sail 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  till  we  reach  Carmel  and 
Lebanon  again. 

Still  occupying  our  position  on  Mount  Hermon,  and  looting 
southward,  we  find  on  our  left,  beyond  Jordan,  the  high  lands 
of  Gilead  and  the  pasture-grouuda  of  Bashan.  The  whoie 
country  is  beautifal  and  verdant.  The  valleys,  says  Bucking- 
ham, are  filled  with  com  and  olives,  and  the  hills  are  covered 
with  vines.  See  N"umh.  asxii.  1-4.  Here,  to  the  south,  were 
the  territories  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom. 

384.  Between  the  ridge  of  hills  which  runs  through  this 
district,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  ridge  ^^^^^  ^^ 
of  Lebanon,  which  also  runs  southward  on  the  west  ttieJctrdnn. 
side  {under  the  names  of  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  of 
Ephraim,  or  Israel,  and  the  mountains  of  Judah),  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan ;  containing  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  (or 
sea  of  Galilee),  the  Jordan  itself,  and  the  D«ad  Sea.     The 
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wliole  length  of  the  Jordan  with  windings,  JR  aho'jt  2P0  miles; 
the  width  of  the  sea  of  Gennesareth  is  from  eight  to  ten. 
Compare  Matt.  xiv.  23  with  John  "vi.  19.  Westward  of  this 
range  of  hilla,  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  is  the  district  of 
Tyre,  the  plain  or  valley  of  Sharon,  and  the  country  of  the 
Philistines.  Southward, "  as  thou  eomest  to  Gaza,"  it  is  desert ; 
BO  that  the  searboard  plain  ends  in  the  desert  of  Gaza ;  the 
centre,  or  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  desert  of  Sinai;  and  the 
district  beyond  Jordan  ia  the  deserts  of  Edom. 


Isa.  3 


r.  2:  Cant.  ii.  1. 


S85.  Looking,  again,  to  the  district  nearer  to  us,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cnlt  to  mark  a  triangular  valley  opening  to  the  sea  at  Mount 
Carmel,  one  of  the  terminations  of  the  mountains  of  Israel, — 
the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  or  of  Galilee,  and  ajiother  part  of 
the  same  range,  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  forming  the  other 
y  ..  ,  sides.  This  valley  has  heen  called  successively  the 
EsdmeLon.  plain  of  Esdraelou,  of  Jezreel,  and  of  Megiddo. 
The  river  Kiahon,  that  "ancient  river,"  flows  through  it  into 
the  "Great  Sea,"  not  far  from  Acre,  Judges  iv.  13;  v.  21, 
The  little  town  of  Wazareth  lies  among  the  hills  to  the  north. 
This  valley  was  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Ba^ 
rak,  of  Gideon,  of  the  Philistines  in  their  last  battle  with  Saul, 
of  Ahab  over  Benhadad,  and  of  the  Egyptians  over  Josiah. 
Here  the  Assyrians  and  Pemans,  the  Crusaders  and  Saracens, 
the  Egyptians  and  Turks,  the  Arabs  and  Franks,  have  fought ; 
and  it  was  on  this  battle-field  of  nations  that  Bonaparte  gained 
one  of  his  victories  just  before  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
Syria.     Mouat  Tabor  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain. 


12-24:  ISam.  i 


:  I  Kings  zi. :  2  Kings  x: 


i.29 


886.  If  we  trace  in  this  way  the  history  of  particular  places 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  we  shall  find  the  exercise  highly  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

Between  Jerusalem,  and  Beersheba,  and  about  twenty  mil^i 
from  each  place,  hea  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  no-y 
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occupied  by  some  5,000  Arabs— the  city  of  Hebron.  ^^^^^^ 
Here  lived  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  .here  they 
received  the  promise  and  ihe  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  here, 
they  and  their  wives  were  buried.  In  the  days  of  the  apica 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  sons  of  Anak.  Joshua  destroyed  it, 
and  the  place  was  given  to  Caleb.  When  rebuilt,  it  became 
one  of  the  Levitical  cities.  Here  David  was  anointed  ting 
over  Israel;  here  Abner  was  assassinated;  here  Absalom 
established  his  head-qnarters  during  his  rebellion  ;  and  over 
one  of  the  pools  of  Hebron  {several  of  which  still  remain), 
David  hung  up  the  assassins  of  Ishboaheth. 


Hvunb. ) 


:  Josh.  3.37;  ^iv.l3;  2SL.m.ii.ll;  iii.-ST;  i 


■.  7, 12. 


About  twenty  miles  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  and  accessible 
only  by  a  lonely  and  dangerous  road  (the  Bloody  j^^io,,^. 
Way  as  itwas  called  in  Jerome's  days),  lies  the  city 
of  Jericho.  Within  sight  of  its  walls  the  manna  ceased.  In 
the  days  of  Joshua  it  was  overthrown,  and  a  curse  was  pro- 
nounced upon  who  should  rebuild  it,  a  curse  fnlfiUed  520  yeara 
afterwards  upon  Hieh  In  the  time  of  Elisha,  it  was  a  school 
of  the  prophets.  Here  Herod  the  Great  died.  Once  the  city 
was  yislted  by  our  I^rd,  when  he  lodged  with  Zaccheus. 

1  Kings  xTi.  34:  2  Kings  ii.  4, 5:  Matt.«.29,30. 

Between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  lay  the  town  of  Gilgal, 
■where  were  erected  the  twelve  stones  taken  from  ^.^  ^^ 
the  river  when  the  Israelites  passed  over.  Here 
Samuel  offered  sacrifice,  held  his  yearly  courts,  and  recognised 
Banl  as  king.  And  here  was  one  of  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets. In  the  days  of  Ahaa,  however,  it  was  the  seat  of 
idolatrous  worship,  and  an  object  of  execration  by  the  pro- 
phets. The  place  where  the  children  of  Israel  had  renewed 
their  covenant  with  God,  and  whence  he  had  so  often  gone  up 
with  their  armies,  thus  became  defiled  with  id>latry,  Josh. 
iv.  19  :  Hoa.  ix.  15. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  Shiloh,  the  place  chosen  by  Joshua 
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for  the  tabeiTiaele,  and  wliere  it  remained  for  mors 
than  400  years,  till  the  days  of  Eli,  we  shall  have 

in  brief  a  history  of  many  a  favored  and  afT.erwards  rejected 

city,  Josh,  iviii,  1-10:  Judges ssi,  19-23:  1  Sam.  chaps,  i.-vi. : 

1  Kings  si.  29 ;  sii.  15 ;  siv.  2,  etc. :  Psa.  Ixxviii.  60 :  Jer. 

vii.  12-14 ;  xxYi.  6. 

The  peculiar  feelings  with  which  Jacob  must  have  visited 
Eeersheba,  where  he  offered  sacrifice  {Gren.  zlvi.  1), 
may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xxxi.  83;    xxii,    19; 

xxvi.  23-25.     It  was  already  endeai'ed  to  him  by  many  holy 

associations. 

A  brief  notice  of  Palestine  will  throw  light  upon  several 

paaaa^es,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 


887.  Its  Names. — It  is  called  the  world,'  the  earth,  or  the 
land.  Hence  Solomon  is  said  to  reign  from  the 
river  {Eu|hiates)  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  Paa.  kxii. 
In  the  person  of  Christ  these  wojds  have  a  still  larger  fulfil- 
ment. The  countiy  which  hy  to  the  south  of  Judfea,  was 
Arabia,  and  at  its  extreme  border  (from  the  sea)  was  the  city 
of  Sheba,  or  Saba.  And  hence  the  queen  of  Sheba  is  said  to 
have  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon. 

The  country  was  early  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
Canaan,  the  grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  xi.)  It  was  thenne  called 
the  land  of  Canaan.  From  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  it  was 
called  the  land  of  Israel.  From  the  fact  that  the  tribe  of 
Judah  occupied  it  almost  alone  after  the  captivity,  it  was  called 
Judjea  (Psa.  Ixxvi.  1).  From  the  covenant  into  which  God 
entered  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  it  was  called  the 
land  of  promise,  Gen.  sii.  7 ;  siii,  15 ;  Exod.  xv.  14 :  Heb. 
xi.  9.  And  from  the  PhUistinea  or  Pali  (shepherds),  who  in- 
habited its  southern  coasts,  Palestine. 


■Luke  U,  1 ;  iaisi. 


:  Lukpi 


.25!  I 


;  Jimes  V.  17. 
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Tlie  land  of  God,  Lgv.  zxv.  23 ;  tlie  holy  land,  Zech  ii.  12, 
are  also  terms  employed  in  Scripture.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  limils  of  the  country  to  which  these  names 
were  given,  have  varied  at  different  periods. 

Its  Extent  and  Divisions. — The  whole  land  of  Israel,  from 
Dan  to  Eeersheba,  w-ia  in  length  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance between  London   and  York,  or  about  200     and  divi- 
miles,  and  in  its  widest  parts  was  leas  than  the  dis- 
tance between  York  and  Liverpool,  or  about  ninety  milea. 

..fbr  seven  centuries  after  tlie  dispersion,  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Canaanites,  who  divided  it  among  ten  nations.  They  after- 
wards dwindled  to  seven.  Gen.  sv.  18-fil :  Dent.  vii.  1 ;  of 
whom  the  Amoritea  were  the  most  powerful,  and  their  name, 
is  sometimeB  used  for  the  whole,  Gen.  xv.  16,  Jhe  Philis- 
tines, Moabites,  Midianites,  Ammonites,  and  the  children  of 
Amalek  and  Edom  were  residing,  when  the  Israelites  entm-ed 
Canaan,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  some  of  them  within  its 
borders. 

■  Joshua  divided  the  country  into  twelve  parts,  giving  one  to 
each  tribe,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  being  reckoned  an..ong  the 
tribes,  and  Levi  having  his  portion  among  the  rest. 

In  the  North,  dwelt  Aaiiar.  Naphtali,  Zebulott,  and  IsEachar :  after- 
wards Galilee  of  the  Gfentilea,  and  Galilee  proper 

■  In  the  Middle,  Ephraim,  and  half  of  Manasseh ;  afterwards  Samaria. 
In  the  SoutA,  Jadali,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon;  afterwards  Jnds a. 
Beyond  Jordan,  Benben,  Gad,  and  half  of  Manasseh;  afterwards 

Under  the  reign  of  Sohmon,  the  kingdom  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  the  distinction  of  tribes  became  less  marked. 
The  whole  of  his  territory  was  therefore  divided  afresh  into 
twelve  districts,  each  under  its  own  officer  (1  Kings  iv.  7-19). 

On  the  death  of  Sohmon,  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his  eon 
Eehoboam,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  Sy- 
char  or  Shechem  was  the  capital.  The  other  tribes  of  Benja- 
puD  and  Judah,  with  parts  of  Das  and  Simeon,  formed  the 
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kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  chief  city  was  Jerusalem.  This 
division  ceased,  however,  on  the  aubversion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  by  Shalmaneaer,  the  Assyrian,  after  it  had  continued 
for  254  years :  and  the  country  fell  successively  into  the  bands? 
of  the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  (under  the  Maccabees), 
and  the  Romans, 

In  the  time  of  owr  Zord,  it  was  divided  into  five  provinces. 
1.  Galilee,  which  included  moat  of  the  scenes  of  his  personal 
ministry,  and  whence  most  of  his  disciples  were  chosen,  Isa. 
ix.  1 :  Matt.  ii.  22,  23  :  Luke  iv.  14 :  Matt.  zxvi.  69  ;  sxviii. 
1,  16.  This  district  was  despised  by  the  Jews  because  of  its 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  its  connection  with  the  Samaritans, 
and  the  impurity  of  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  people,  Mark 
2iv.  70.  2.  Samaria,  which  included  the  middle  division  of 
the  kingdom,  and  separated  Galilee  from  Judsa,  Joba  iv.  4. 
8.  Judsea,  which  was  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Judah.  4.  The  district  of  Percea  {or  betfond 
Jordan),  which  included  Abilene,  where  Lysanius  was  tetrarch, 
Luke  iii.  1,  Trachonitis,  IturKa,  or  Auranitis,'  Gaulonitis," 
Batanjea,  the  ancient  Bashan,  but  less  extensive,  Persea  proper 
(between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok),  where  John  was  be- 
headed, and  Deeapolis  (or  the  district  of  the  ten  cities).  6.  Idu- 
mrea,  a  province  which  was  added  by  the  Eomana.  It  com- 
prised the  extreme  south  parts  of  Judaa,  with  a  small  part 
of  Arabia.  After  some  time,  the  Idumteans  became  mingled 
with  the  Ishmaeiites. 

388.  In  later  times,  these  divisions  have  undergone  various 
j_^j^j._  changes.  In  the  fifth  century,  the  country  was  di- 
visione.  vided  into  three  parts :  Jud^a  and  Samaria;  Galilee 
and  Trachonitis ;  Per£ea  and  Idumsea.  In  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  episcopal  sees  were  established  in  the  principal 
cities.  Under  the  modern  Turkish  authority,  the  whole  coun- 
try is  divided  between  the  pachaliks,  or  governments,  of  Acre 
and  Damascus. 
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389.  It  will  facilitate  the  study  of  Sacred  Scrip-  gj^ofg^  t„ 
ture  to  liave  a  distinct  idea,  both  of  the  divisions  ^2ni)ia 
of  the  country  and  of  the  chaagea  of  the  government  J,^^''^^°' 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 


Judsa, 
esmBria,  IdumffiB. 

..sr,i,. 

TrtehonlMs  and 
Itiinn.. 

Revenue  200  talents. 

Revenue,  100  tal 

nts. 

Tlie^s  heboqueatha  to  his 

The^«^he  heque 

atha  (o 

Ardiebiia,  who  fs  banished, 
oud  the  F^ovinee  is  put 
nnder    proonralora,    of 

BB'vd  Aiitipas,  who   be- 
headed John. 

Fhilip  Herod  (_Ja 

Imiy). 

PoiHJHePilate,A.n.ieo39 
(dies  SS). 

Hemd  Anflpas  banished 
(40). 

Philip  dies  (31% 

Herod  Agrippa  (grandEion  of  Herod)  made  Iring  of  the  wht 
Herod  Agi'lppa  dies,  A.  )>.  44. 


390.  The  physical  appearance  of  the  country  ia  reraarkably 
broken  and  mountainous.    The  higher  peaks  of  Leba-  p^^^^^ 
non  and  of  Sinai  (which  lie  about  400  miles  apart)  appearanoe. 
rise  to  a  haight  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 
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The  Jordan  springs  from  the  sides  of  the  former,  and  at  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  its  level  is  750  feot  below  the  Mediterranean. 
At  the  Dead  Sea,  the  depression  has  increased  to  1,312  feet; 
and,  as  the  depth  of  thai  sea  is  1,350  feet,  we  have,  altogether, 
a  more  remarkable  change  of  aurface  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  From  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  the  hills 
to  the  south  continue  gradually  rising,  tOl  at  Jerusalem  we 
reach  a  height,  ahove  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  of  3,900 
feet.  ■  In  the  hill  country  of  Judah  {south  of  Jerusalem)  they 
reach  a  still  greater  height :  eastward,  the  country  falls  rap- 
idly, KJ  that  Jericho,  which  is  but  twenty  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, is  3,406  below  it ;  so  accurate  is  the  description  given 
in  th»  Bible,  Luke  x.  30:  John  vii.  10:  Acta  xsiv.  1.  Com- 
pare Gen,  sxvi.  2  :  ilvi.  3. 

Many  of  these  mountains  abound  in  caverns.  Their  sides 
afford  large  sheep  walks  (Amos  i.  2),  and  the  plains  which  are 
found  on  the  summits  of  some  are  covered  with  corn.  In  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  wherever  was  any  depth  of  earth, 
the  olive  flourished,  and  the  fig.  The  vales  were  most  luxu- 
riant and  fruitful,  and  the  very  deserts  were  formed  chiefly 
of  extensive  pasture-land,  unfit  for  the  plough,  but  rich  in 
grass  and  timber.  The  products  of  all  climes  were  thus  found 
in  Palestine,  and  upon  the  same  range  of  hills  were  often 
growing  the  fig  and  date  of  the  tropics,  with  the  oak  and  6r 
of  the  temperate  zone.  A  climate  all  soft  and  eunny  would 
have  injured  the  robust  industry  and  manly  character  of  the 
people :  a  country  all  rugged  and  mountainous  would  have 
driven  them  into  alliance  with  their  heathen  neighbors.  Moun- 
tains, which  grew  olives  and  wheat ;  the  snow-covered  heighte 
of  Lebanon,  and  the  hot  deep  valley  of  Jordan — pasture  and 
tillage — all  seem  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  chosen  people,  and  to  have  answered  the  description 
of  the  Bible — ■"  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  tliab 
Rpring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills." 

391.  In  the  time  of  David,  the  population  was  probably 
four  or  five  millions  (see  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  or  between  400  and 
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500  to  every  square  mile ;  a  proportion  such  as  is 
now  found  in  the  "West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
present  population  of  Syria,  which  is  four  times  the  size  of  the 
kingdom  under  David,  is  about  a  million  and  a  half.*  Even 
this  population  seema  sustained  witli  diiiiculty,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  country  ia  completely  barren.  Its  former  fertility 
is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  epeial  blessing  of  God,  and  its 
present  barrenness  to  "  the  heat  of  his  great  anger  :"  see  Lev. 
zxvi.  3-5  ;  Deut,  vii.  12-14;  xi.  8-15  ;  xxviii.  1-12,  compared 
with  Deut.  xsis.  23-25 ;  ssviii.  16-24,  38-42. 

392.  The  capital  of  Judsea  was  Jerusalem.  Its  name  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  was  Salem,"  and  it  was  called  Jebus 
when  Israel  obtained  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.' 
Its  Jewish  name  was  perhaps  suggested  by  these  facts,  and 
means  the  possession,  or  home  of  peaoe.  Part  of  the  eity  be- 
longed to  Benjamin,  and  part  to  Judah.  The  foundation  of 
the  whole  is  a  high  rock,  with  four  heads  or  hills,  and  with  a 
steep  ascent  on  every  side  except  the  north.*  A  deep  valley 
surrounds  three  sides,  and  beyond  th§  valley  are  still  higher 
hills ;  so  that  the  city  is  not  easily  visible  till  the  traveller  is 
near  it.  The  soil  is  very  stony,  and  the  country  around  is  dry 
and  barren. 

The  extent  of  the  city  differed  at  difierent  times.  It  was 
largest  at  the  time  of  its  final  overthrow  by  Titua.  It  then 
included  Zion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and  Bezetha.  Zion  was  on  the 
Houth-eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  immediately  north  of  it 
was  Acra.  Zion  was  the  higher  of  the  two ;  the  part  of  Jeru- 
salem which  was  built  upon  it  was  called  the  upper  city,  and 
the  part  built  on  Acra,  the  lower.  They  were  divided  by  a 
high  wall,  first  erected  by  David,  who  resided  on  Mount  Zion. 
Zion  ia  now  the  site  of  an  English  Protestant  church. 

Moriah  (where  it  is  supposed  Abraham  was  about  to  ofl'er 
Isaac,  when  the  angel  stayed  his  hand)  lay  to  the  east  of  Acra, 
and  was  the  site  of  the  templn.     The  valley  between  it  and 
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Acra  was  nearly  filled  up  tliat  access  to  the  temple  miglit  be 
more  easy.  With  Zion,  Moriah  was  coEnected  by  a  bridge 
and  terrace.  It  ia  now  the  site  of  the  niosque  of  Omar.  To 
the  north  was  the  hill  Beaetha,  which  Agrippa  joined  to  the 
city.  The  whole  circumfereJicB  of  the  walla  was  about  four 
roil  e  a  and  a  half. 

393.  The  name  of  the  tempU  ia  applied  in  the  English  Scrip- 
tures not  only  to  the  place  appointed  for  Divine  worship— 
the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies— but  to  the  courts  and 
buildings  connected  with  it.  The  first  temple  bad  been 
erected  by  Solomon.  It  retained  its  original  splendor  only 
thirty-four  years,  when  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  took  it,  and 
carried  away  its  treasures.  After  undergoing  repeated  pro- 
fanations, it  was  finally  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Ohal- 
d!Bans  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.  C.  584,  2  Kings  sxv.  13-15 : 
2  Chron.  sxxvi.  17-20. 

The  second  temple  wae  erected  by  Zerubbabel,  hut  with 
greatly  diminished  glory,  Ear.  iii.  12 ;  and  was  profaned  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  erijcted  an  image  of  Jupiter  on  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering,  B.  0.  163.  In  this  condition  it  remained 
for  three  years,  when  Judas  Maccabeus  purified  and  repaired 
it,  B.  0.  160,  1  Ma«c.  162. 

About  sixteen  yeara  before  the  birth  of  Christ  (*.  e.,  B.  0. 
20),  the  repairing,  or  gradual  rebuilding  of  this  temple  wa3 
undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great.  For  nine  years  and  a  half 
he  employed  18,000  workmen  upon  it,  and  spared  no  expense 
to  render  it  equal  in  magnitude  and  splendor  to  the  original 
structure.  After  his  death,  the  Jews  continued  to  ornament 
and  enlarge  it;  so  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of 
our  Lord  it  was  still  unfinished,  though  forty-six  yeara  had 
elapsed  since  Herod  bad  collected  his  materials  and  com- 
menced the  work,  John  ii.  20.  The  whole  pile  was  constructed 
of  hard  white  stones,  of  very  great  aize,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  very  great  height.  "When  Titus  took  Jerusalem, 
he  wished  to  preserve  the  temple;  but  hia  most  strenuous 
efforts  were  unaucceasful  and  the  whole  waa  destroyed  hy  fire 
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pn  tlie  same  day,  and  in  the  same  montfi,  in  whioh  tha  first 
temple  had  been  burned  by  Hebuchadneazar,  15  Lois  (August), 
A.  D.  IS.  It  contained  no  ark  or  mercy-seat — no  shekinah^ 
no  sacred  fire,  first  kindled  from  heaven,  nor  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim— no  prophetic  spirit,  aa  did  the  first  temple— but  it  had 
been  rendered  "more  glorious"  through  the  presence  and 
teacliing  of  Him  who  was  the  Desire  of  all  nations  (Hag.  ii.  9), 

Eut  let  ns  enter  within  these  atupendoua  walls  by  one  of  . 
the  eastern  gates,  "  the  gate  Beautiful."  "We  are  now  in  the 
outer  court,  the  court  of  the  Gentilea,  and  can  walk  around ; 
each  side  is  250  yards  long.  Here  is  a  market ;  salt,  incense, 
and  cattle— all  used  in  sacrifice— are  here  on  sale.  Here  also 
are  the  money-changers ;  and  here,  or  perhaps  within  one  of 
the  next  in  closures,  is  the  treasury. 

Before  us,  but  raised  a  few  feet,  and  separated  by  a  low  wall 
or  partition,  is  the  court  of  the  -women.  On  these  pillars,  which 
run  along  the  whole  of  the  wall,  we  may  read  inscriptions, 
warning  Gentiles  and  unclean  persons  not  to  enter  on  pain  of 
death.     See  Eph.  ii.  13-14. 

An  ascent  of  fifteen  steps  leads  us  into  the  inner,  or  men'a 
court;  and  in  these  two  courts,  called  collectively  the  court 
of  the  Israelites,  the  people  prayed,  while  the  priest  was  offer- 
ing incense  within  the  sanctuary,  Luke  i.  10.  In  the  comers 
of  this  square  are  rooms  appropriated  for  the  purification  of 
lepers  and  for  the  use  of  Nazarites. 

Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites  ia  the  court  of  the  priesfa, 
who  only  are  permitted  to  enter  it.  A  flight  of  twelve  steps 
leads  into  the  temple  itself.  In  entering,  we  pass  through  the 
portico,  where  are  suspended  the  votive  offerings  o£  devout 
worshippers :  see  Luke  xsi.  5.  Here  also  are  th9  rooms  where 
the  Sanhedrim  used  to  assemble,  till  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  violence  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  the  outer  inclosure. 

From  this  porch  we  enter  the  sa'netuary,  or  holy  place,  and 
still  in  front  of  us  is  the  holy  of  holies,  concealed  by  a  double 
veil,  which,  fit  the  cruciiision  of  our'  Lord,  was  rent  in  iyio. 
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to  indicate  that  tlie  way  into  the  holiest  was  made  manifest 
and  accessible  to  all  by  the  one  Mediator,  Jesus  Chriat,  Heb. 
X.  19-22.  The  holy  of  holies  was  twenty  cubits  square  (from 
thirty  to  forty  feet),  and  was  entered  but  onoe  a  year,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  Lev.  svi.  2,  15,  34 :  Heb.  ix.  2-7. 

Here,  on  the  destruction  of  Jeniealem,  Titua  found  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  table  of  sbew-bread,  and  the  saored  trumpets, 
which  had  been  used  to  proclaim  the  year  of  jubilee.  The 
arch  of  Titus  has  preserved  the  images  of  these  relics,  and  it 
is  still  among  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

But  let  us  leave  the  temple.  Here  at  the  north-east  comer 
was  the  sheep-market,  and  adjoining  was  the  Pool 

The  Sheep-  r  *  J  o 

market  etc.  of  Bethesda.  At  the  market  the  sheep  were  sold 
for  the  temple-service,  and  in  the  pool  they  were  washed  be- 
fore being  delivered  to  the  priests. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  temple  wall  was  a  strong 
fortress,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  called  Antonia.  It  wae 
connected  by  a  flight  of  stRps  with  the  temple-courts,  and 
was  guarded  by  a  Eoman  garrison.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  the  tribune  with  his  soldiers  ran  to  quell  the  tumult, 
which  the  Jews  raised  in  conaequeiice  of  Paul  having  (as  they 
Bupposed)  taken  Trophimus  within  the  eacred  precinct  of  the 
temple.  Here  it  is  probable  that  Pilate  resided,  whenever 
he  came  from  Offisarea  to  Jerusalem.  This  fortress  was  there- 
fore the  Prsetorium  where  the  supreme  judge  held  his  court 
of  justice,  John  sviii.  28,  33 ;  xix.  9 :  Matt,  ssvii.  27,  orig. 
Before  the  Prjetorium  was  a  raised  pavement,  called  Gabbatha, 
and  on  it  stood  the  tribunal,  or  seat  of  judgment.  This  pave- 
ment was  constructed  that  the  Jews  might  have  their  causea 
decided  without  entering  the  Prtetorium,  and  thus  becoming 
defiled.  When  Pilate  examined  Jesus  apart  from  the  Jews, 
he  was  within  the  Prsetorium ;  when  in  their  presence  it  was 
on  the  raised  pavement.  -  There  Pilate  condemned  him.  In 
the  Pretorium  the  soldiers  mocked  him.  Matt.  xv.  16.  Pro- 
bably to  produce  compassion  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  Pilate 
again  brought  him  to  the  pavement,  and  when  Jeaua  was 
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finally  delivered  to  them,  lie  was  coEJucted  tlirougt  tlie  gate 
of  justice  (west  of  the  temple)  to  Calvary,  which  was  just 
without  the  walls,  and  there  they  crucified  him. 

394.  On  the  night  of  our  Lord's  hetrayal,  he  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  Gethsemane,  to  the  house  of  Annas  (on  Acra), 
thence  to  the  house  of  CaJaphaa,  on  Mount  Zion,  thence  to 
the  Prffitorium,  thence  to  the  palace  of  Herod,  in  Bezetha, 
thence  again  to  the  Prietorinm,  and  then  lastly  to  Calvary. 

395.  To  the  east  of  Jerusalem  lay  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with 
the  valley  of  the  Brook  Kedron  between  them.  This  valley 
has  been  for  more  than  3,000  years,  and  is  to  the  present  day, 
used  as  a  bnrial-place.  This  ia  called  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  Joel  iii.  2. 

■  396.  Southward  was  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Gehenna),  where 
the  Jews  had  once  worshipped  Moloch,  and  ofiered  to  it  in 
sacrifice  their  own  children.  When  Josiah  recalled  them  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  the  valley  was  made  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  filth  of  the  city,  and  for  the  bodies  of  criminals 
who  had  been  executed,  2  Kings  ixiii.  10:  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3. 
To  consume  these  auhstances,  fires  were  kept  continually  burn- 
ing, and  henoe  the  place  was  used  aa  an  emblem  of  future 
punishment.  Matt,  v,  22.  On  the  south  declivity  of  the  val- 
ley, lay  the  Potter's-field,  afterwards  called,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  purchase,  the  field  of  blood. 

397.  At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  more  than  a  millioQ 
of  the  Jews  perished,  and  97,000  were  taien  priso- 
ners. About  sixty  years  afterwards,  the  Jews  who  history  of 
had  begun  to  gather  around  their  ancient  home, 
were  all  banished,  their  return  prohibited  on  pain  of  death, 
and  the  site  of  the  temple  ploughed  up.  Several  hundred 
years  afterwards,  the  city  was  again  rebuilt.  In  614  the  Per- 
sians captured  it,  and  90,000  Christians  were  slain.  In  637  it 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  kept  it  till  1079,  when  the 
Turks  became  ii^  masters.  It  is  still  a  large  city,  with  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  but  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  a  "by- 
word and  p  reproach," 
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After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titua,  many  of  the  Jew* 
removed  to  Tiberias,  which  was  long  the  chief  seat  of  theii 
literature  and  worship. 

398.  A  knowledge  of  geography  will  often  explain  aid 
reconcile  the  atateraents  of  the  Bible,  show  the  beauty  and 
truthfulness  of  particular  passages,  and  bring  out  the  eensa 
■which  might  otherwise  remain  concealed. 

Asia,  for  example,  maanB  in  tliB  New  Teptamsnt,  a  Binall  pirt 
of  Asia  Minor,  of  wliich  Ephesus  wae  the  capital:  hence  when  the 
apostle  was  forbidden  to  go  into  Asia,  he  felt  himself  free  to  go  to 
Bithynia,  one  of  the  proTinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Acta  ii.  9 :  1  Cor.  xvi.  19; 
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The  word  "sea."  ia  often  applied  in  Scripture  to  gr 
Kile  is  GO  called,  Nah.  iii,  8.  The  deecription  applies  to  Ho-Ammon,  or 
Thebea,  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
and  300  miles  from  the  Mediterranean ;  see  also  laa,  ixvii.  1 :  Jer.  li.  36. 
Euphrates  is  so  caEed,  Isi.  sii.  5,  The  Nile  is  still  called  by  this  aama, 
el  Bahr  (the  sea),  Eobinson's  Eesearches,  i.  542.  The  word  '■cOaats," 
means  borders  or  districts,  Matt.  H.  16 ;  xv.  21. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Jew's'called  all  civiliied  nationo,  except 
themselves,  Gh-eekB,  Acta.  six.  10;  xx.U'  Rom.  1.16;  ii.9,10;  x.  12; 
as  the  Greeks  called  all  except  (Aemee^Tes,  Barhariana.  Hence  the  woman 
whom  Matthew  calls  a  Canaanite  is  called  by  Mark  a  Greek,  and  a  Syro- 
Phcsnician,  Matt  xv.22.  Mark  Tii.  26;  the  word  "Syro"  being  intended 
probably  to  guard  Bomau  readers  (for  whom  his  Gospel  was  designed) 
against  supposing  that  she  belonged  to  Carthage,  a  "  Phcenician  city." 

The  word  "Grecian"  or  "Hellenist,"  however,  refers  fo  Jews  who 
for  the  most  part  resided  out  of  Judraa,  and  used  the  Grecian  language 
and  manners,  Acts  vi.  I;  is.  29-  xi.  20. 

The  expression  io  John  iv.  i,  "  he  must  needs  go  through  Samaria," 
has  sometimes  been  taken  to  imply  that  the  "  needs-be  "  was  founded 
upon  the  Divine  purpose.  The  fact  ia,  that  Samaria  lay  between  Judiea 
and  Galilee,  and  the  direct  road  to  Jerusalem  led  through  that  country. 

That  the  Gadarenee  kept  swine,  has  been  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
the  Jewish  law,  and  on  that  aocount  it  is  supposed  our  Lord  allowed 
the  demons  to  enter  into  the  herd;  Josephus  states,  however,  that 
.  Gttdara  was  a  Greek  city,  and  that  it  had  been  only  recently  annexed 
to  Galilee,  Luke  viii.  37. 

On  comparing  Luke  xxiv.  50,  with  Acta  I  12,  it  seems  that  our  Lord 
led  his  disciples  aa  far  as  Bethany,  and  yet  he  ascended  from  the  Mount 
oi  OhTBB.    In  faflt,  tie  Monntl  of  OlivM  bae  on  the  side  of  it,  nait  t« 
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Joruaakm,  the  garden  of  Geasemane,  and  on  tho  other  side.  i^BTilUge 
of  Bethany.  The  top  of  the  Moimt  overlooks  them  hotb,  and  the  two 
paesageB  are  quite  consistent. 

In  Isa.  xiviii.  1.  Samaria  is  called  "  the  crown  of  pride,  and  her 
glory  is  compared  to  tlie  fading  flower  of  tho  drunkard.  The  cuatora 
referred  to  in  this  nassagi  (and  which  is  mentioned  in  Wisd.  li.  7,  8),  la 
that  of  wearing  cbapktfl  in  reasons  of  festivity.  Samaria,  moreover, 
was  tuilt  on  the  top  of  a  round  hill,  and  the  fact  suggested  the  appro- 
priate image  of  a  wreath  of  flowera  bound  aronnd  the  head  of  tha  , 
drankard.  .      n. 

The  chief  city  of  Edom  is  desi^ribed,  with  eqnal  truth,  as  dwellmf; 
in  the  clefts  of  the  roclc,  and  holding  the  height  of  the  hill,  Obad.  3  ; 
a  most  accurate  desrr-ption  of  the  wondrous  city  of  Petra,  whose  rums 
were  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  in  1811,  and  have  hcen  recently  visited 
by  Dr.  Wilson. 

399.  In  using  a  modern  atlas  of  Palestine,  giving  Arabic 
names,  the  following  table  will  be  of  use : 


Bahr— sea,  or  lake. 
Beit — house. 
Eir— well- 
Burg— -castle. 
Deir — convent. 


El.e 


er,  etc. — the. 


Jehel,  jebal — mour 

Jisr— biidge. 
Kabr  -  -tomb. 

Khulat  1 

Ensr      > — castls. 


Kahr— river. 
Nukb — pass. 

te,  or  heai 

Wadyl— valley,  or 
Wely   i   water-course 


Ghor— valley  hetwsen  E 

two  mountains.  Merj — umaiiun. 

400.  Under  pbysical  geography  are  inoluded  climate, 
weather,  seasons,  etc. ;  and  a  knowledge  of  these  will  often 
throw  light,  on  Scripture. 

401.  The  heat  of  the  climate  of  Judfea  in  summer  is  intense, 
and  frequently  proves  fatal.  Near  Mount  Tabor,  ^^^ 
many  soldiers  from  tbe  army  of  Baldwin  iv.   died 

from  this  cause,  and  at  the  very  place  (Shunem)  where  the 
child  died  in  the  days  of  Eliska,  2  Kings  vi.  18-20.  How 
impressive  the  figure  of  the  prophet  when  speaking  of  tho 
Saviour,  "  He  shall  he  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land,"  Isa.  xxxii.  2. 

During  the  summer  there  was  no  rain  in  Palestine ;  hut  in 
the  evening  the  dew  fell  heavily  and  suddenly,  often  naia 

■wettirig  tte  mfcauttom  travellsr  to  the  skin.    It  was  as  suddenly 
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dried npon  the  following  morning.  Oompaiewitlithisfactthefo]  ■ 
lowing  passagfis,  Paa.  cxssiii,  3 :  Hos ,  vi.  4 ;  xiv.  5 :  2  Sam.  xvii.  12. 

Philo  tella  us  that  there  are  no  rains  in  Egypt ;  and  it  it 
No  rain  Certain  that  rain  in  that  country  is  exceedingly  rare." 
in  Egypt  Hence  the  evidence  of  the  miracle  of  rain  mentioned 
in  Esod.  ii.  18-26,  and  the  hardness  of  heart  displayed  by 
Pharoah  in  resisting  the  message  of  Moses. 

Rain  is  generally  preceded  by  a  squall  of  wind.  Compaare 
2  Kings  iii.  16,  17,  and  Proy.  xxv.  14. 

The  etzst  wind  of  Palestine  is  very  hurtful  to  vegetation. 
In  winter  it  is  dry  and  cold,  and  in  summer  dry  and 
hot.  It  carries  off  the  moisture  of  the  leaves  too  ra- 
pidly, and  withers  them."  When  it  sweeps  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean it  is  peculiarly  dangerous."  It  was  this  wind — ^Eurocly- 
don,  or  a  Levanter,  as  modern  sailors  call  it — which  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  "Castor  and  Pollux."''  The  west  wind  brought  show- 
ers, and,  after  a  long  drought,  heavy  rain."  The  north  wind  waa 
cold  and  drying,'  The  south  wind  brought  heaf  and  whirlwinds. 

These  whirlwinds  are  sometimes  used  in  Boiipture  to  illus- 
trate the  power  of  God  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and 
the  suddenaess  with  which  it  overtakes  thorn.''  Mr.  Bruce,  ia 
his  travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  was  suddenly 
caught  by  a  whirlwind,  which  lifted  up  a  camel,  and  threw  it 
to  a  considerable  distance.  It  also  threw  himself  and  his  ser- 
vants down  on  their  faces,  so  as  to  make  the  blood  gush  from 
their  nostrils.  Sometimes,  Maillet  informs  us,  whole  caravans 
have  been  buried  under  the  sand  with  which  these  winds  are 
charged.  "When  connected  with  the  hot,  peatileutml 
simoom,  they  are  peculiarly  fatal.  Thevenot  men- 
tions the  suffocation  from  this  cause  of  4,000  persona  in  1655, 
and  of  nearly  20,000  in  1688.  Compare  Isa.  xvii.  13 :  Hos. 
jiii.  3 :  Isa.  ssxii.  2  :  Matt.  vii.  27 :  Prov.  xxis.  1, 

Harmer's  Observations,  i.  164. 

■Zeoh.xiv.l3.       i>Gen.ili.6:  Ezek.xvii.lO;  xii.2:  Hoa.jrm.15. 
•Pea. xhiii.  7.    'Acta  zivii.  14.     ' Luke xH.  54 ;  1  Kings  xviil. 44,  45. 
'Fcov.  X.KV.  23 :  Job  xxxvii.  9, 23        iL'jke  xii.  55 ;  Zeoh.  ix.  14. 
"Prov.  1.27;  x  25. 


The  Sim 
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'The  val  ue  of  wells  in  tte  East  can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  know  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  sum- 
mer  season.  These  wella  were  a  source  of  strife  be- 
tween Abimelech  and  Isaac,  Gen.  xsvi. ;  and  Moaes  commemo- 
rates God's  bounty  in  giving  tbe  Israelites  wells  which  they 
digged  not,  Deut.  vi.  11.  Travellers  crossing  the  deaerte  some- 
times go  as  much  as  80  miles  without  water.  The  wells,  too,  are 
often  very  deep,  many  of  them  160  feet,  and  then  filled  only  with 
rain-water.  In  going  to  Jerusalem,  the  devout  Israelites 
went  from  strength  to  strength,  the  rain  filling  the  pools, 
Psa.  ksxiv:  see  also  Gen.  sxiv.  16.  The  comparison  of  false 
teachers  to  wells  without  water  is  thus  seen  to  be  peculiarly  j  ust ; 
bitterly  disappointing  the  hopes  of  their  hearers,  2  Pet.  ii.  17. 
The  mvrage,  or  glowing  watery  appearance  of  distant  sand,  ia 
also  a  figure  expressive  of  disappointment.  Camels  and  travel- 
lers are  both  deceived,  and  when  they  reach  what  seemed  a  sheet 
of  water  they  find  burning  dust.    See  Jer.  xv.  IS,  marg. 

Between  lie  days  and  nights  of  Europe,  there  is  no  very  great 
difference  as  to  the  qualities  of  heat  and  cold.  In  Ftosij 
tlie  East  it  is  quite  otherwise.  In  the  height  of  sum-  "ishts- 
mer  the  nights  are  often  as  cold  as  at  Paris  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  the  days  scoroMngly  hot.  Compare  Gen.  xssi.  40, 
and  Jer.  xxxvi.  30 :  Isa,  xiix.  10 :  Eey.  vii.  16. 

Sir  J.  Chaidin,  Harmer  i.  183. 

402.  It  is  Instructive  to  notice  that  the  Scriptures  always 
represent  the  weather,  whose  laws  are  apparently  the  most 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  under  the  control  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  Creator,  Matt.  v.  45 :  Acts  xiv.  17 :  Jer.  v.  24 : 
Psa.  cxlvii.  16-18 :  Nahum  i.  5,  6. 

Harmer's  Observations  will  bs  found  a  riot  etore-h ones  of  illnstratioun 
onthe  physical  geography  of  Palestine.  Recent  travellers,  and  especially 
Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Kitto,  and  Dr.  John  Wilson,  have  largely  added  to  onr 
knowledge. 

403.  Combining  the  mode  of  reckoning  common  among  the 
Jews  with  the  facts  of  physical  geography,  and  the  seasons 
fixed  for  the  various  anuaal  f<"jifits,  we  obtain  a  table  of  much 
interest  and  value. 
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CALENDAR  OF  THE  JEWS, 
fii-at  month  of  (he  eaered  yenr  was  thfi  ono  whose  full 


Month  Of 

»™ 

toths 

FestdvalB  and  Lessons. 

Sacred 

S 

isl 

7th 

Abib,  or  Kisan  (BU 
dayB),Eiod.  iri.2 
Kit.av(I.fl,Neh.ii 
1:  Esther  ill.  7. 

I'arts        M 
A^il  ™ 

li!  Pascharhimb stain,  ThePas- 

16.  The  firrt-fVuits  of  Ihe  barley 

harvest  presented, 
a.  End  of  Uie  Passoyer  and  un- 

leavened  bread. 

2d 

Sth 

'ffiJI.S-'-^ 

Pflrts       of 

11.  Lev.  ivi.l:  Ez.  xxii. 

11.  The  aeoond  Passover  (Numb. 
ii.l«,ll),for  snohaBoould 
not  oelebrate  the  first. 

Sd 

0th 

Si«.n.  or  Sluvan  (30 
dBys),EslherTOL9 

Parts       Of 
Miff     and 

0.  PenteooBt,  oc  feont  of  weeks. 
Fi  pstfrui  ts  of  wheU-harveat 
(Lev.  iziii.  Vt,  20),  and  flcst- 
frui  Is  of  ail  the  ground.  Deut 
gtvL2,10,la;''lKInisxii. 

10.Humb.1.;Hofl.i. 

4tl, 

Utb 

ThammniCMdnys) 

Pts.  ofJuns 
and  July. 

3.Numb.Ti1l.l:  J03h.li. 
20.  Numb.  xiii.  2:  Mio.  T.  7. 

5th 

Uth 

Ab  (30  da/B),  Esra 

Pta.  of  July 
and  Aug. 

3.Numb.xit2;  Jec.L 
20.Deuti.;Isa.l. 

«tJ. 

IMh 

Eiut(29doya),  Neh 

PlB.of  Aug 
andSepr 

3.DeatviL12:  Isa.xlix.14. 
20.Denti7i.lS:Isa.li.l2. 

Jth 

Tisri,orEtlianim(30 
d,ayB)Ili;ins5viJi.2 

Paita       of 
Sept    and 
Oct. 

'■^^{.S^xT^l?*''"'"- 
10-  ^y  of  alonement  Lav.  iiiit. 

Le?.n™i.3l;'Hrst-fi'uiaof' 
wine  and  o11,Lst.  xiitL  89. 
Sl.Gen.i.rlsn.ihLfi. 

8th 

2d 

MBroheavnn,  or  Bill 
{29ds.>lKin83vi-3S 

Pis.  of  Oot 

S.Gen.xilJl.l,!lSam.i.L 

9i!i 

Sd 

Chisleu    (30    days). 

'£■ " 

^:  &ome  ded4™i™;i  Mae. 
iv.  62-39:  Johns.  22,  23. 

10th 

4th 

Ea'tt^iifw.'^^' 

Pm-tB      of 
Iieo.     and 

M.Eiod.x.l:  J6r.xlvi.l3. 

nth 

" 

31ieyel,tprShebot{30 

Paits       of 

17.Eiod.iKi,l:  Jer.miv.o. 

_^ 

Adm  (a>  liiys),  ^zra 
Vo*Adrir,or2dAd,ir. 

Feb.     and 

ISSIgST'""'- 
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8eH3oiis  and  Weather. 


'Ireai  lient-  gBPBfiifllly  In 
riiD  rivsr^  swpU  from 
IChivu.xii.U:  Jiu'.xl 


B  Rtill  frequenC 

often   preceded  by  whirlnlndf 

4a;  MHCCvili.  !j4. 


ExGf^Te  dronght.  Pioir.  April  to  Sept.  no 
maming  dovd  aeea  early,  but  soon  di 


.    North  and  Esat  w 


e;  oountry  HppatentI 
arly  free  from  enow. 


ippatently  burned  UI 


inJuneiinlJieri 
inMij. 


Rliie  Gee  at  Jerusalem;  olive 


Heat  still  Intense.  3  Kfnga  Iv. 


ta  froHty,  Gen.  ml.  40. 


Wheat  and  bariejaow^n. 

'i'ho  latter  grapes  aatliered. 

s:"SSSSa.„o..„..,,..,.„., 

Hiul;  enow,  Josh  1. 11 :  Pna.  ilvii.  In,  IJ. 
WeaUior  imin  at  tntenrals.  Eac*.  is.^iii.  SO,  SI. 

Grass  and  herbs  spring  cp 

&i  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season  tlie  wealbei 
cold,  bnC  gi'aduall;  beeomea  warm. 

The  winter-fig  found  on  the 
trees,    though    Uiey    are 
sti'ipped  or  their  leaves. 

The  siln.uud-tiee  bloaaonw. 

ulerripeatJer 
«i-tlyinearifl( 


e.Mat.xxi.l9;IilBr.ii.2 


■22.  Wheat  begins  to  ri] 


a* 
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404.  The  perusal  of  this  tahle  will  Buggest  one  or  two  obvi- 
ous analogies.  The  summer  and  winter  in  Palestine  coincide 
with  the  same  seasons  in  England ;  aa  does  the  time  of  greates! 
heat,  July  and  August,  and  of  greatest  cold,  January.  Seed 
time  ia  in  our  autumn;  and  harvest  begins  in  our  spring,  and 
extends  through  the  early  summer. 

The  rainy  seasons  in  Palestine  begin  about  the  Equinoxes ; 
the  rain  in  our  autumn  is  the  early  or  seed  rain ;  the  rain  in 
our  spring  is  the  latter  or  harvest  rain.  The  one  quickens 
the  seed,  the  other  fills  the  ear.  The  rains  generally  come 
from  the  west  (Luke  sii,  54),  driven  up  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  During  harvest  and  summer,  rain  is  most  unusual, 
a  fact  which  explains  the  surprise  of  the  people  as  described 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  17. 

The  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  in  April,  when  the  river 
was  swollen  with  the  winter  rains,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
the  miracle  recorded  in  Josh,  iii. 

In  Scripture,  dates  are  often  fixed  by  &  reference  to  the  sea- 
sons or  productions,  2  Sam,  xxi.  9:  Kumb.  xiii.  20;  or  by  a 
reference  to  the  feasts,  John  s.  22. 

The  fact  recorded  in  Luke  Iv.  17,  has  been  thought  to  fix 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  visit  to  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth. 
The  reading  of  the  Law  waa  completed  in  the  fifty-two  Sab- 
baths of  eaeh  year,  and  was  begun  in  Tisri  (or  Sept.),  a  cus- 
tom founded  on  Neh.  viii.  2 ;  and  Deut.  sxxi.  10,  11.  Gen. 
i.-vi.  was  read  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  and  on  the  Sab- 
bath before,  Deut.  xxiz.  10,  with  Isa.  Ixi.  1-lxiii.  10.  This 
reckoning,  which  is  Lamy'a,  fixes  the  visit  on  the  14t[i  Tisri. 
The  time  seems  fixed  hy  the  context,  however,  nearer  to  Pen- 
tecost, and  the  phraseology  of  Luke  rather  intimates  tiat 
Christ  had  chosen  the  passage,  than  that  he  found  it  in  the 
general  order  of  reading.  Lamy  has  given  all  the  lessons 
(App.  Bibl.  Ek.  i.,  chap,  v).  The  preceding  Table  gives  the 
commencemenl  of  a  few  only. 

The  zeal  of  the  people  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  23,  be- 
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cowea  more  obvious,  wlien  it  ii  remembered  that  they  kept 
tte  feast  other  seven  days,  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest. 

Important  lessons  are  often  suggested  by  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  such  facta  aa  tliis  table  contains.  Onr  Lord,  for 
example,  was  crucified  on  the  day  when  the  paachal  lamb  waa 
Ciff'^red,  and  rose  on  the  day  when  the  first  fruits  of  the  early 
harvest  were  presented,  "the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept," 
The  Spirit  was  poured  out  at  Pentecost,  when  the  first  fruits 
of  the  ground  were  presented  at  the  temple:  and  on  that 
day  3,000  persons,  "  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,"  \ 
added  to  the  church,  Acts  ii.  5,  41.  The  feast  of  t 
(wljen  thanha  were  offered  for  the  ingathering  of  all  the  fruita 
of  the  land),  is  yet  to  come. 

The  language  of  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  27,  29),  comparing 
the  Pharisees  to  whited  sepulchres,  becomes  clearer  from  the 
fact,  that  it  waa  spoken  just  before  the  Passover,  and  after 
the  winter  rains,  when  the  Jews  were  busy  whitewashing  tho 
burial-places  near  Jerusalem,  and  preparing  for  the  feast. 

Sec.  7. — On  the  Application  of  these  Rules  to  the 
Interfeetatiou  of  the  ALLEGoaiEa,  Parables,  Types 
AHD  Symbols  of  Scbipture. 

"  The  Scriptares  bsing  written  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the 
re  not  to  be  interpreted  only  according 
je  of  the  place,  and  respectively  towards 

iion  the  words  were  uttered  ....  but 
istributivaly   and    collectively,  infinite 
s  and  streams  of  doctrine  to  water  the  church  in  every  part 

not  that  I  wish  men  to  be  bold  in  allagorioe  ....  but  that  I 

do  much  condemn  that  interpretation  of  the  ficripture,  which  ia  only 
aftar  the  manner  men  use  to  interpret  a  profane  hook." — Bacon  ;  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning. 

■  ■^  r  Lord  might  have  ntterad  the  i 


to  the  latitude  of  the  proper  at 
that  present  i>ccasion  where' 
have    in    themselves,   both    i 


si  an  til 


teaoheB  by  parables,  becanee  he  knew  that  they  would  r 
,ilt^  inhabit  hoth  the  memory  and  tie  judgment. ' — 
"  Manifesta  dicta  absolvent  parabolas." — Ireiueus,  lil 


IB  of  morality,  but 


405.  "We  have  been  engaged  thus  far  in  collecting  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  that  sense,  it  has  only 
been  necessary  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  words.     There  are 
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Bome  parts  of  the  Bibk,  however,  "where  we  need  an  addi- 
tional liind  of  interpretation.  Hitherto  the  meaning  of  "Jie 
words  has  been  regarded  aa  the  Bible.  In  the  passage  to 
which  we  are  about  to  refer,  however,  there  is  a  further 
meaning  called  the  allegorical  or  spiritual.  To  this  class 
belong  the  allegories  and  parables,  types,  typical  actions,  and 
eymbols  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  as  they  agree  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  applicable  to  them,  all,  we  class  them 
under  one  name  as  allegories. 
Fieuresand      ^^^-  '^^^J  ^^^^^  iiom  the  figures  of  Scripture  in 


Mrst,  They  present  to  our  view  only  the  Iras  important  meaning  they 
MS  intended  to  convey,  the  moral  or  spiritual  one  being  for  a  time 
concealed;  while  in  figuiaa  tlie  seoondary  or  important  meaning  is 
generally  the  prominent  one.  Whenit  is  said,  for  example,  thattheSon 
of  Man  ia  the  sower,  we  use  a  figure,  and  tho  meaning  of  the  word 
"  sower"  is  fixed  by  its  plaae  in  the  sentence.  But  when  we  say,  "  A 
Bower  went  forth  to  sow,'  we  espress  but  one  meaning,  though  there  ia 
an  ultimate  meaning  in  view  which  is  not  expressed. 

Secondly/,  Figures  always  represent  one  thing  as  another  thing,  and 
the  meaning  ia  at  once  fixed  by  excluding  the  points  in  which  tiiey 
differ  and  eombiniug  those  only  in  which  they  agree.  In  the  case  of 
allegories  or  parables,  it  ia  never  said  that  one  thing  is  another,  though 
this  may  be  said  when  the  parable  ia  explained. 

Thirdly,  In  figures  there  is  but  one  meaning  consistent  with  the 
contest  and  scope;  ia  the  allegory  and  parable  there  are  two,  the 
verbal  and  the  allegorical;  the  verbal  being  the  explanation  of  the 
words,  anij  the  allegorical,  of  the  thing  or  things  signified  by  them. 

407.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  an  allegory  or  type, 
we  are  not  to  expect  an  agreement  between  the  verbal  sense 
and  the  allegorical  raeanmg ;«  allpouili,  Thp  allpgory,  so  far, 
is  like  a  figure  of  '■peech  In  the  latter,  it  is  enough  if  the 
two  things  compared  touch  the  one  point,  and  in  the  former, 
things  must  not  bo  expeotpd  to  touch  m  all  At  the  same 
time,  the  allegory  «o  far  differs  from  the  figure,  that  it  gene- 
fally  touches  in  mote  than  (n  e  It  is  in  its  veiy  nature  a 
joatinued  oompaneon,  and  ar  expositor  may  safely  proceed 
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on  the  preaumptjon  ttat  there  is  contact  in  irLOst  points ;  nor 
nfied  he  desist  from  his  comparison  till  the  resemblance  refuses 
to  appear,  naleas  it  be  forced,  or  till  it  is  erident  that  the  cir- 
ciimstanoes  under  consideration  is  added  only  to  give  beauty 
or  energy  to  the  narrative. 

408.  The  oeeaaioaa  on  which  it  is  proper  to  use  an  allego- 
rical representation  are  numerous.  It  testa  a  teach-  p^pji,!?'. 
able  disposition  (Matt,  xiii,  13).  It  is  peculiarly  when  used.  , 
useful  in  giving  a  figurative  exhibition  of  truth,  before  it  is 
intended  to  reveal  it  clearly.  It  often  serves  this  purpose  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  It  is 
nseful  in  gaining  a  man's  judgment  against  himself,  as  in  the 
case  of  David,  and  as  in  many  of  the  parables ;  and  even 
when  there  is  no  need  of  concealment,  it  often  attracts  the 
attention  of  men  who  might  otherwisf  remain  indiiferent. 

409.  All  the  rules  of  allegorical  interpretation  take  as 
granted,  that  the  verbal  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage has  been  completed,  and  that  if  the  allegory  words  to  ba 
be  a  type  or  symbol,  we  have  ascertained  precisely 

what  the  action  or  symbol  is,  whose  allegorical  meaning  we 
are  about  to  inveatigatD.  Till  this  be  done,  no  step  can  be 
taken  in  the  real  interpretation  :  we  must  first  know  what  the 
thing  is,  before  we  can  know  what  it  is  intended  to  represent. 

410.  (1.)  The  first  rule  of  interpretaldon  is :  ascertain  what 
is  the  scope,  eithe*-  by  reference  to  the  context,  or  to  „.  ^  ,  . 
parallel  passage'* ;  and  seize  the  one  truth  which  *''^  soojie. 
the  type  or  parable  is  intended  to  set  forth,  distinguishing  it 
from  all  the  other  truths  which  border  upon  it,  and  let  tlie 
parts  of  the  parable  which  are  explained,  be  explained  in 
harmony  with  this  one  truth. 

In  tlse  ease  of  allegories  the  scope  is  -generally  told  ns,  aa  in  Psa. 
IxxK ;  the  whole  being  explained  in  verse  17,  where  the  man  of  God's 
right  hand  is  introdnosd  in  snch  a  way  as  dirscts  «s  to  Iflracl  a?  the 
Vine.  Sometimes,  however,  we  have  to  look  to  other  parte  of  tha 
Bible. 

Th«  entire  boo>  of  CanticleB  is  an  extended  allegoiy,  and  under  Ihig 
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form  Ih  fltadowed  forth  tha  spiritual  affaction  between  Clirint  and  hia 
nhurch.  To  eiplaia  the  hook,  we  have  recourse  to  otter  places,  where 
the  relation  hel.ween  God  and  his  churoh  is  described  nnder  a  similar 
repvesentation.  So  also  Isa.  y.  1-7:  Eaek,  ivl  19,  10,  14;  lii.  1-9; 
iiiii. :  xxsi.  3-17. 

In  the  parables,  the  eoope  ia  generally  told  ub  in  the  contest;  spme- 
times  by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt,  ixii  li),  Bometames  by  the  inspired 
narrator  in  his  own  words  (Luke  syiii.  1), 

Sometimes  it  is  set  forth  at  the  oommencement  of  the  parable  (Luke 
iviii.  9;  six.  11);  Eometimes  at  tlia  close  (Matt,  X3v.  13 ;  Luke  ivi. 
9);  sometimes  at  both,  as  in  Matt,  jtviii.  23;  sea  verses  21  and  35. 
So  again  in  Matt.  sk.  1-16 :  Luke  sii.  15-31. 

Sometimea,  though  rarely,  we  need  to  turn  to  a  parallel  passage;  aa, 
for  the  full  interpretation  of  Luke  sy.  3,  we  turn  to  Matt.  xviiL 
12.  etc. 

Whan  from  none  of  these  circumstances  the  scope  can  be  gathered, 
we  must  then  have  recourse  to  the  occasion  or  the  subject  of  tha  para- 
ble itself.  The  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Luko 
Kiii.  6,  9),  and  the  prodigal  son,  is  gathered  in  thie  way.  The  progress 
of  the  parables,  and  the  study  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  spoken,  will  clearly  show  tha  design  of  our  Lord  in  uttering 

411.  Ia  tlie  case  of  a  fppe,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
Boone  of  *^^  scope  or  intention  of  God  in  instituting  it  can 
types.  ijg  gathered  only  from  the  Bible.  Sometimea  from 
the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  Dent,  sviii.  15, 
frequently  only  from  the  Hew,  aa  in  John  iii,  14 ;  vi.  32.; 
1  Cor.  v.  7,  8 :  Matt.  sii.  40,  etc.  The  principle  laid  down  in 
the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  that  the  whole  of  the  previous 
diapenaation  was  typical — a  shadow  of  things  to  come.  Ia 
applying  this  principle,  the  rules  found  below  must  be  care- 
fully observed. 

Views  la-  412.  Any  interpretation  of  a  parable  or  allegory 
w^b'^"'  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  great  truth,  which  it 
tli'^i'"   is  thus  seen  to  involve,  must  be  rejected. 

The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  for  eiample.  has  been  supposed 
So  refer  to  our  Lord ;  the  wounded  traveller,  to  our  sinful  race ;  th» 
priest  and  Levite,  to  tha  moral  and  Lovitical  la* ;  the  ian,  to  the 
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chnrch:  an  intorpretation  entirely  iiiconBiBtsnt  with  our  SaTiour'i 
deeigna.  It  is  enongh,  theccfore,  that  {he  truths  which  wo  suppose  to 
be  contaiaed  in  the  allegories  and  types  of  Scripture  are  Scriptural; 
they  muat  be  evidentily  shown  to  te  involved  in  the  purpose  of  God  in 
inKtituting  the  one,  and  of  inspired  teachers  in  speaking  of  the  other. 
This  remaik  is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  parablee,  and  it  may  bo 
reversed.  We  have  the  right  interpretation  when  all  the  main  ciroum- 
Btances  are  explained.  If  any  important  member  of  the  narrative  is 
rendered  by  our  interpretation  nugatory,  or  is  paralysed,  the  inter- 
pretation is  fnUe:  and  when  we  have  a  true  interpretation  of  the  whole, 
ihat  interpretation  cf  any  part  is  to  be  rejected  which  does  not  con- 
duce to  the  consistency  and  force  of  the  whole.  In  interpreting  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  for  example,  some  expositors  have  de- 
acended  to  details  which  are  quite  incouEistent  with  the  obvious  scope 
and  force  of  the  nai-rative.  The  alienation  of  the  prodigal  from  all 
home  affootions — his  resolution  to  seek  happiness  where  God  is  not — 
the  fearful  change  in  his  position,  and  his  consciousness  of  that  change 
— his  attempt  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes — his  bitter  disappointment 
and  wants— the  resolve  to  return— the  father's  love  and  welcome — the 
festal  rejoicing  which  his  return  created— the  diaconteut  and  grudging 
Bpiritof  the  elder  brother — the  father's  noble  remonstrance — all  illus- 
trate the  great  truth  of  the  passage,  that  God  welcomes  the  return  of 
the  vilest  of  his  children,  and  all  are  important.  To  deny,,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  prodigal's  desertion  of  his  home  has  any  reference 
to  man's  apostasy,  weakens  the  parable-  and  to  teach  that  the  rmg  is 
the  everlasting  love  of  God,  or  the  seal  of  the  Spirit — that  the  sinner 
is  called  the  younger  son,  because  man  as  a  sinner  is  younger  than 
mB.n  as  righteous— that  the  citizen  to  whom  he  went  was  a  legal 
preacher— that  the  swine  were  self- righteous  persons— thit  the  huska 
were  works  of  righteousness— that  the  tatted  calf  was  Chriit— thai 
the  shoes  were  means  of  upright  conversation,  the  doctnnea  and  pre 
oepta  of  tlie  Scripture — that  the  music  which  the  elder  biother  heard 
was  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — is  to  call  our  attenbon  from  the 
great  lesson  of  the  parable  to  doctrines  which  the  disciples  tould  not 
have  found  in  the  parable  itself.  By  turning  the  mMtdehcitetou  •bee 
into  important  Scriptural  truths,  the  great  design  of  the  whole  is 
Dbaoured,  and  we  learn  to  bring  a  meaning  inio  the  pashage,^nd  not 
5«!  of  it ;  a  habit  which  we  are  likely  to  employ  with  more  serious 
mischief  in  other  places. 


413,  But  while  everything  that  Is  esplaj-ied,  must  be  ez- 
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plained  with  reference  to  the  writei's  scopfi,  it  is  no 
tdiia  to  ba  important  question,  how  far  the  details  of  the  para- 
eipaine  ^^^^  ^^^  allegories  of  Scripture  have  a  reference  to 
.  correspoTiding  facts,  in  the  application  of  them.  From  the 
inspired  interpretation  of  parables  given  ua  in  Scripture,  we 
rnay  gather  that  we  are  to  avoid  both  the  extreme  of  sup- 
posing that  only  the  design  of  the  whole  should  be  regarded, 
and  the  extreme  of  insisting  upon  every  clause  as  having  a 
double  meaning. 

In  the  parables  of  the  sower  and  the  tares,  for  example,  which  oui 
Lord  himself  interpreted,  the  moral  applicalion  doscends  to  the  minu- 
teet  particulars  of  the  narrative;  the  birda,  and  thorne,  and  atony 
ground,  have  all  their  meaning :  and,  as  Tholuok  has  remarked,  it  may 
be  said  generally  that  the  similitude  is  perfect,  in  proportion  as  it  is  on 
all  sides  rich  in  applications.  Even  in  these  parables,  however,  not  all 
the  oircumstances  are  explained.  "  While  men  slept,"  in  the  parable 
of  the  tares  (Matt.  siii.  25),  and  the  phrase,  "  I  cannot  dig,"  and  "  to 
beg  I  am  ashamed,"  in  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  have  neither 
of  them  any  applioatiou  in  the  explanation  which  our  Lord  himself 
gave.  So  in  the  longest  allegory  iii  Scripture— the  book  of  Canticles— 
the  deaoription  given  of  the  bride  la  probably  no  more  than  aa  espres- 
Eion  of  the  love  and  complacency  of  Jehovah  towards  his  chosen. 

The  two  following  rules,  in  addition  to  the  one  just  given 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  parable,  will  be  sufficient  to  gnard  aa 
in  the  interpretation  both  of  the  parables  and  allegories  of 
Scripture. 

414.  (2.)  Even  of  doctrines  consistent  with  the  design  of 
the  parable  or  type,  no  conclusion  must  be  gathered 
S^rp"^  from  any  part  of  either  of  them,  which  is  inconsistent 
'""™'  with  the  clearer  revelations  of  Divine  truth. 

The  high  priest,  under  the  law,  offered  first  for  his  own  sin,  and  then 
tor  the.Eins  of  the  people.  It  does  not,  therflforo,  folliiw  that  Christ 
partook  of  our  sinful  nature ;  the  contrary  is  the  fact ;  "  for  in  him  was 
no  sin."  So  of  the  paachal  Iamb ;  it  was  a  type  of  our  Lord ;  it  sha- 
dowed forth  his  deali.  and  person,  but  not  the  efficacy  o£  his  death,  nol 
at  all  adequately  the  holiness  of  his  nature. 

If  it  be  attempted  to  prove  from  the  fact  that  the  rich  man  Id  thj 
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para.Ue  prayed  to  Abraham,  that  therefore  we  are  to  yiay  to  glorified 
BaintB,  ws  reject  the  interpretation  asinconsiBteot  with  the  enpresefltate- 
meiiis  of  Scripture ;  or  if,  from  the  parable  of  the  faithful  Bervant,  or 
the  prodigal  bob,  it  he  gathered  (aa  by  the  ancient  Pelagians)  that  God 
pardons  ns  without  sacrifice  or  intercession,  on  the  ground  simply  cf 
outrepentanceor  our  prayers,  we  reject  the  interpretation  as  inconsist- 
ent with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bible  (John  Tiii.  24:  Heb.  i)  Nor 
can  we  gather'  from  Luke  xv  7,  that  the  Fhariaees  were  jaat  men  who 
needed  no  repentance,  or  from  verse  29,  that  the  elder  brother  had 
never  transgressed  his  father's  command;  nor  from  Luke  xvl  1.  that 
dishonesty  is  in  any  good  sense  true  wisdom.  David  was,  in  his  kingly 
character,  a  type  of  our  Lord ;  and  also  in  his  family  descent,  but  not 


415.  (3.)  It  is  important  that  neitlier  types  nor  parables  ha 
made  the  first  or  sole  source  of  Scripture  doctrine.  ^^^^^  ^^,^ 
Doctrines  otherwise  proved  may  be  further  illus-  ^fJ^f''P'^* 
trated  or  confirmed  by  thfcm,  but  we  are  not  to 
gather  doctrine  exclusively  or  primarily  from  their  represen- 
tatione. 

From  the  parable  of  the  unjost  steward,  some  of  the  early  Scripture 
espositors  gathered,  without  reason,  the  history  of  the  apostaay  of  Satan, 
He  was  said  to  be  tlie  chief  among  the  servants  of  God,  and  being  driven 
from  his  place  of  trust,  he  drew  after  him  the  other  angels,  whom  he 
tempted  with  the  promise  of  lightei  tasks  and  easier  eetvice.  Nor  can 
we  conclude,  from  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  that  because  five- were 
wise  and  five  foolish,  half  of  those  who  make  a  profession  of  religion 
will  finally  be  saved  and  half  finally  perish.  In  the  parableof  JJie  lost 
sheep,  one  in  a  hundred  only  went  astray  -.  in  that  of  the  lost  piece  of 
silver,  one  in  ten  was  lost;  neither  circumstance  can  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  ft  doctrine. 

Both  these  inlcs  are  a  modification,  aa  it  will  be  seen,  of  the 
rule  which  bids  us  interpret  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith, 
and  to  look  to  passages  that  are  clear  for  the  meaning  of  those 
that  are  abstruse. 

416.  The  interpretation  of  symbols,  and  of  symbolical 
actions,  is  regulated  by  the  same  principles  as  the  ^^^^^ 
interpretation  of  allegories.     A  symbolical  exprea- 
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suin  is  simply  a  figurative  one,  founded  on  .ii.alagy  or  resem- 
blance, and  ia  interpreted  on  the  principle  common  to  the 
interpretation  of  all  figurative  language. 
Pariibies,eio.      417.  The  following  are  the  parables  and  fablea  of 
Testament    the  Old  Testament. 

Jothani'a:  the  trees  malting  B.  king,  Jnilges  ii.  7. 

Katiian's:  the  poor  man'fl  ewa  lamb,  2  Sam.  xii.  1. 

Two  brothers  etriving  togetlier.  2  Sam.  liv.  6. 

The  prisoner  that  made  hie  eecape,  1  Kings  is.  39 

Mioaiah's  vision,  1  Kinga  xxii.  19-23. 

The  tbistte  and  cadar,  2  Kings  siv.  9. 

The  vineyard  yielding  wild  grapes,  Isa.  v.  1, 

The  parables  in   the  Gospels  will   be  found   enumerated 

chronologically  in  the  introduction  to  the  Gospels. 

r.     ...      ,       418.  Neander  has  classified  the  parables  of  oui 

the  New       Lord  With  reference  to  the  truths  taiieht  i 
Teetament,  ,    ,    .  .  .,,.,.,'' 

and  their  connection  with  his  kingdom. 


1  them, 


Parables  on  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; 

1.  The  sower.  Matt,  liii.  3 :  Mark  iv.  3 :  Luke  viii.  5. 

2.  The  tares.  Matt,  siii,  24, 

8,  The  mnstard-seed.  Matt.  xiil.  31 ;    Mark  iv,  31 :  Luke  ■; 
IS.  19. 

4.  The  leaven,  Matt.  ziii.  33 :  Lute  liii.  20,  21. 

5.  The  net.  Matt.  jiii.  47. 

Moral  reqaisites  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Aati-pharisaic  parables,  or  negative  requisites. 

6.  The  lost  sheep,  Matt.  lyiii.  12 :  Luke  iv.  4. 

7.  The  lost  piece  of  money,  Lake  xv.  10. 

8.  The  prodigal  son,  Luke  xv,  11-32. 

e.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  Luke  xviii.  9-14, 

10.  Strife  for  the  first  places  at  feasts,  Luke  xiv.  '-12, 
Positive  requisites. 

11.  The  two  sons.  Matt.  xxi.  28. 

12.  The  hidden  treasure.  Matt.  xiii.  ii. 

13.  The  pearl.  Matt.  liiL  45,  46. 

14.  The  tower  and  the  warring  king,  Luke  xiv.  28-33. 

15.  The  wedding  garment.  Matt.  xxii.  IL 
Cill  to  anter  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
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16.  The  feast,  Lukexiv.  16-21:  Matt.  ssii.  1-14. 
Activity  jn  the  kingiloni  of  Christ. 

17.  Ths  Yine,  John  xv.  1. 

18.  The  wicked  vine-dreseer,  Matt.  3ii.  33-41. 

19.  The  talents,  Matt.  xiv.  14-30;  Lute  six.  12-^7. 

20.  The  barren  fig-tres,  Luke  xiii.  6. 

21.  Tavor  independent  of  \Torfes,  Matt,  ii,  1-16.     The  labcreiB. 
The  trno  spirit  of  the  kingdora  of  Christ. 

Forgiveness. 

22.  The  good  Samaritan,  Lnke  x.  25-37. 

23.  The  nnforgi-ving  servant,  Matt  xviii.  23:  Lnke  vii.  41. 
The  right  use  of  worldly  poaaessionB. 

24.  The  unjnat  steward,  Lnke  ivi.  1-13. 

25.  The  rieh  man  and  Lanaraa,  Luke  xvi.  19. 
The  Christian  spirit  under  the  name  of  prudence. 

26.  The  ten  virgins,  Malt.  ixv. 

27.  The  importunate  widow.  Luka  iviii.  1. 
23.  The  friend  on  his  journey,  Luke  li.  5-10, 

419.  Other  authors  have  adopted  a  different  division.  Dr. 
Gray  divii^es  ttem  into 

(1.)  Such  as  represent  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Gospel  diBoen- 
■ation. 

(2.)  Sueh  as  represent  the  rejection  of  tie  Jews,  and  the  calling  of 
the  Qentiles. 

(3.)  Such  as  deliver  moral  instruction. 

Greswell  divides  them  into  the  prophetic  and  mora'.    , 

420,  Lisco's  division  is  preferable  to  either.  He  regards 
thetQ  aa  of  th-ee  clasaea. 

(I.)  Such,  as  represent  the  heavenly  kingdom  as  containing  troths  and 
powers  Divine  in  their  origin,  and  biassed  in  their  effects.  See  prece- 
ding list,  1,  3.  4,  11,  12, 

(2.)  Such  as  represent  the  heavenly  kingdom  fmrnded  on  these  tmttiB, 
»nd  these  are; 

1.  Those  that  respect  the  chnreh  as  a  whole,  20,  18,  IB,  15  {call- 

ing and  election  differ),  2,  5. 

2.  Those  that  respect  tie  entrancoof  individualsinto  thechnrch, 

6.  7.  i,  14. 
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1  tlie  faith,  love,  and 


(3.)  Such  aa  represent  (diB  heavenly  kingdoD 
hops  of  its  membera.     In  relation — 

1.  To  Faith  and  hnmilitj-,  etc.,  31,  9,  11,  25,  2(1 

2.  To  love  (Luke  vii.  41),  23,  22, 

3.  To  hope,  26,  19. 

Tliese  classifications  are  important,  chiefly  as  sTiowing  tie 
views  of  eminent  authora  on  the  scope  of  each  parable.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  adhere  so  rigidlj'  to  the  classification  we 
adopt  as  to  miss  obvious  moral  lessons. 

421.  The  principles  which  are  applicable  to  the  interpre- 
AUegorioai  *^*'on  of  allegories  and  parables,  properly  so  called, 
Um'o/^  ^PP^y  equally  to  mtich  that  is  historical  in  Scrip- 
•""T-  ture.  The  ancient  Jewish  people,  for  example, 
enatained  to  God  the  same  relation  as  is  now  sustained  by  the 
Foundation  Cih'^t'^'i  church  and  by  each  Christian.  Their 
of  It.  sufferings  in  Egypt,  their  deliverance  under  Moaea, 
their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  their  entry  into  Canaan,  pre- 
figure important  facts  in  the  history  of  all  Christians.  The 
Israehtes  not  only  lived  nndffl^  the  same  authority  with  us, 
and  were  governed  by  an  economy  of  discipline  like  our  own, 
but  the  facts  of  their  history  were  typical  of  the  history  of 
the  church  (Eom.  ii.  28:  1  Oor.  z.:  Heb.  iv.:  1  Pet.  ii.  10 
Eev.  sv.  5). 

422.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  the  relation  between  the 
Jewish  people,  and  some  of  the  nations  that  surrounded  them, 
is  a  type  of  the  relation  between  the  Ghriatian  church  and  its 
adversaries :  Sodom  and.  lahmael,  Egypt  and  Babylon,  have 
ali  their  representatives  in  the  historj-  of  the  true  Israel  (Gal. 
iv.  25 ;  Rev.  xiv.  8). 

423.  It  may  be  added,  that  while  in  one  aspect  Israel  as  the 
son.  is  the  representative  of  our  Lord,  eminent  characters 
among  the  Israelites  were  types  of  Him  (as  Moses  among  the 
prophets,  David  and  Solomon  among  the  kings) ;  and  hence 
expressions,  which  were  originally  true  of  the  type,  are  applied 
to  Obrist  as  the  antitype  or  fulfilment.  See  Hos.  si.  I,  com- 
pared with  Matt.  ii.  15,  etc. 
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424.  And  as  blie  people,  so  the  rites  and  wcrsliip  of  the 
Old  T.  jtameiit  were  typical.  The  »hole  dispensation  was  the 
shadow  of  good  thing,  to  come,  not  the  very  image  or  .ub- 
Btonoo  of  them.     That  snhstanoe  was  Ohmt  (Heh.  x.  1). 

Tins  it  is,  that  since  the  beginning  of  onr  race,  there  h«3 
been  a  connected  series  of  representations,  each  embodying 
some  truth,  and  all  tending  to  illnatrate  the  office  and  work 
of  our  Lord,  or  the  character  and  history  of  bis  people. 

Jewish  history  and  worship  form  one  grand  type.  The 
Old  Testament  (as  Augustine  long  ago  remarked),  le  the  Hew 
Toiled  and  the  New  Tesfciment  i»  the  Old  unTeiled. 

425.  In  the  interpretation  of  all  these  types,  and  of  history 
in  its  secondary  or  spiritual  allusions,  we  use  the  ^^^ 
same  rules  as  in  interpreting  parables  and  allegories 
properly  «o  called  i  compare  the  Hstory  or  type  with  the 
general  truth,  which  both  the  type,  and  the  antitype  embody; 
eipoot  agreement  in  seyeral  particulars,  hut  not  m  all,  and  lot 
the  interpretation  of  each  part  harmoniae  with  the  de  ign  of 
the  whole,  and  with  the  clear  revelation  of  Dmno  doctun. 
given  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume 

426.  In  applying  these  niles,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  inspired  writers  never  destroyed  the  bis  ^^^^^ 
torical  sense  of  Scripture,  to  establish  the  spiritual 

(as  some  inqnircrs  have  done),  not  do  they  find  a  hidden 
meaning  in  the  words  (as  do  the  Jews),  but  only  m  the  fact, 
of  each  passage;  which  meaning  is  easy  natural  and  Scnp- 
tural-  and  that  they  confine  themselves  to  such  etpositions 
as  illnstrate  some  truth  of  practical  or  of  spiiitual  mpoit»noo 
(Hob  V  11  ■  is  5).  Indeed,  an  examination  of  the  passages 
auote'd  from' the  Old  Testament  in  the  How,  will  show  that 
they  are  adduced  eiclusively  with  reference  either  to  tbo  per- 
sonal history  and  mediatorial  office  of  our  Lord,  to  the 
spiritual  character  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  the  future  destiny 
of  bis  church.  ,  c.    .  i 

427.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scnpture  4„^i^„t 
has  been  so  greatly  abused,  that  it  becomes  unport-  ^^°} 
ant  to  illustrate  these  remarks  at  greater  length. 
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428.  The  ancient  Jews  allegorized  c 
ture, 

la  the  original  of  tha  word  translated  "created,"  for 
jli™**''*  instance,  Qen.  i.  1,  they  End  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrevf 
for  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  hence  they  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  Thsy  refer  Psa.  xxi.  1,  to  Christ,  because  the 
letters  of  the  original,  for  "  shall  joy,"  made  by  transposition,  Maeeiah. 
The  letter  m  ocoare  sis  times  in  Gen.  i.  1.  and  as  »  repreoeiita  1000, 
they  suppose  that  the  esiatenoe  of  the  world  for  6000  years,  ia  the 
truth  included  in  this  fact.  ri[«,  the  sign  of  the  definite  accusative  in 
Hebrew,  they  regard  as  including  the  whole  essence  of  a  thing,  became 
it  ia  made  up  of  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  In 
the  same  spirit,  the  pseudo- Barnabas  says  that  Abraham  circumirfaed 
318  men  of  bis  bouse.  Gen.  aiv.  14,  because  this  number  in  Greek 
letlere  represents  Jesus  and  the  otoaa,  I  =  10,  H  =  8,  and  T  =  300, 

429.  Some  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  allegorize  Scripture 
;  its/acis. 


John  th«  Baptiat,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  had  no  real  existenoe, 
but  to  be  only  a  mythic  representation  of  the  collective  body  of  the 
Jewish  propheta  in  their  relation  to  Christ.  The  narrative  of  the  ian 
and  manger  at  Bethlehem,  eshibllfl  nothing  more  (they  add),  than  the 
common  birth  into  our  world  of  everything  Divine. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  seven  days'  creation  were  held  to  imply 
merely  the  perfection  of  the  work  of  God,  and  the  njoving  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  to  indicate  the  spiritnal  washing  of 
Cbvifltian  baptism. 

430.  A  practice  more  frequent,  though  scarcely  less  mia- 
chievous,  has  been  adopted  in  all  agsa,  of  admitting  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  inspired  narrative,  and  basing  upon  every 
pai-t  of  it  some  spiritual  doctrine,  not  a.^  illustrated,  but  aa 
proved  and  intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

To  this  tendency  may  be  traced  the  impresaion  that  the  aeventb 
thousand  years  in  the  history  of  the  world,  will  be  the  millenium. 
The  diviaion  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  was  held  on  a  similal 
principle  to  represent  virtue  and  vice  in  human  nature.  The  aimpleal 
statements  were  thus  made  ridioalous.     Moses  had  aaid,  "iJi  that 
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dividatli  tha  hoof  and  chewetli  the  oud,  ye  shall  eat,"  indicating,  flays 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  that  we  flhonld  hold  fast  to  those  who  meditate 
on  the  oominand,  and  who  (divide  the  hoof,  that  is)  live  iu  this  world, 
but  hare  their  expectation  in  another.  Heaven  and  earth  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  refer  (says  Tertallian)  to  the  body  and  the  soul  of  man,  Luke 
li.  2.  The  five  loaves  with  which  our  Lord  fed  the  multitude,  repre- 
sent, saya  Clement,  the  five  senses,  John  vi.  9.  Another  writer  (Oyril), 
regards  them  se  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  the  two  fishes  as  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  which  is  generated  and  carried  through  heathen 
waters ;  Qr  onr  Saviour's  teaching,  as  apOEtolia  and  evangelical.  Origen 
even  builds  upon  the  images  of  Scripture,  as  he  calla  them.,  the  doctiine 
of  the  final  restoration  of  the  whole  spiritual  universe  to  its  original 
blessadnesB  and  purity. 

Justin  thinks  that  the  wrestling  of  Jacob  was  a  type  of  tho  tempta 
tion  of  our  Lord,  that  the  injury  he  received  represented  the  sulteimofl 
and  death  of  Christ. 

Athanaaius,  who  sometimes  condemned  this  style  of  interf  rotation, 
eipounda  Matt,  v.  29,  ind  supposes  the  body  to  mean  the  chunh  the 
eyes  and  hands  the  bishops  and  deacons,  who  ought  to  be  mt  off  if 
they  commit  acts  hurtful  to  the  church, 

Hilary  thinks  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  (Matt.  vi.  20-30),  are  uuclean 
BpiritB,  to  wliom  God  gives  life  without, trouble.  The  lilies  are  tha 
angels:  the  grass,  the  heathen.  The  mother  of  Zabedee's  children  re- 
presente  the  law  :  her  children  the  believing  Jews, 

Oyril  thinks  Malchus  a  type  oi  the  Jaws,  and  that  as  Peter  cut  off 
hia  right  ear,  ao  tliey  were  to  be  deprived  of  right  hearing,  their  hear- 
ing being  only  sinister  or  disobedient. 

These  intei^pretationa  were  all  justified  on  principle.  The  obvious 
historic  Hansa  of  a  passage  was  always  regarded  as  the  less  important, 
sometimes  even  as  altogether  untrue;  while  the  spiritual  or  allagorioiil 
was  alone  deemed  worthy  of  an  enlightened  mind.  Hence  Origea 
maintains  ihat  the  history  of  the  creation,  of  Lot's  incest,  of  Al'ra- 
baiii's  two  wives,  of  Jacob's  marriage  with  Leah  and  Eachel,  is  all  an 
.lUegory;  ao  readily  do  extremes  beget  each  other. 

These  examples  were  widely  copied  among  the  various  sects  whicii 
B|)raug  up  in  the  early  churcli.  All  joatified  their  dogmas  by  allegori- 
i-al  interpretations  of  Scripture:  and  in  the  end  tha  literal  hiatorio 
sense  with  all  tlie  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  it  conveyed  was  over- 
looked or  denied. 


431.  Intelligent  piety  will  reject  all  these  fabulous  infcerpre- 
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tations,  the  result  of  a  vagrant  fancy,  and  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  elicit  from  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture,  tlie  chief 
lessons  of  holy  wisdom  they  were  designed  to  supply.  The 
essential  points  are,  that  many  characters  and  tranaactiona 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  are  typical,  that  many  more 
exhibit  qualities  which  we  are  to  imitate  or  condemn,  that 
othwa  Ulustrate  principles  of  Divine  government  which  are 
still  in  force,  and  that  none  must  be  intepreted  without  a 
reference  to  the  clear  revelations  which  are  given  in  other 
parts  of  tlie  Divine  word. 

433.  Types  (it  may  be  added),  are  prophetic,  and  may  be 
Types,  botti  used  to  prove,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  Gospel, 
andS"''  Examples,  analogies,  and  resemblances,  not  an- 
phutiu.  nounced  as  typical,  are  illustrative  only.  They 
explain  truth  rather  than  prove  it. 

433.  On  the  auhjects  discussed  in  this  section,  see  especially 
on  the  parables — 

Eobd's  Dieconraes  on  the  Miracles  and  Pacabloa,  4  vols.,  1757. 

A.  Gbat's  Delineation  of  the  Paiablos,  1777. 

Lisco  on  tha  I'ai-ables.    Clark,  IMO. 

Teehce'h  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  1847, 

On  the  Types,  besides  M'Ewen  and  Wilson  (of  Irvine) — 

Tlie  Gospel  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  St.  Matthew,  by  Cliarlotte 
Elizabeth. 

MiMn's  Lectnces  on  Biblical  Criticism  au'l  Interpretation,  where  it 
■  in  maintained  that  nothing  is  a  type  unless  formally  recognised  as  sueh 
in  the  New  Testament:  Fahieaies  (Typology  of  Scripture,  2d  Series), 
maintaining  that  tho  whole  of  the  previous  economy  is  affirmed  in  the 
Hew  Teatnment  to  be  tj-pioal.  This  principle  he  applies  to  tho  patri- 
urohal  aiiii  Mosaic  institutions  and  history, 

Edwards  on  the  Types  of  tlie  Messiah. 

On  Allegorical  Interpretation,  see — 

OLSirAUSBH  on  Biblical  Interpretation,  aa  taught  by  the  inspired 
writers:  or,  on  tlie  deep  spii'itual  sense  of  Scripture.    Neufch.,  1841, and 

Mabssohkb  on  the  Types,  and  the  Typical  Interpietation  of  Serip- 
tore.     An.  tibl.  Eep.,  January,  1841. 
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Sec.  S,— On  the  Ikteeptietation  of  PRorHEcr. 

"  In  a  certain  sense,  iiatorj-  has  beea  justly  calkd  the  interpreter  of 
prophecy ;  but  to  the  Israelite,  prophecy  was  more  the  interpreter  ol 
history,  for  it  gave  him  intelligible  notice  of  approaohing  events,  and 
it  supplied  him  with  the  reasons  of  God's  providence  in  bringing  those 
events  tapaas." — Daviboh:  Ltctures  on  Propheoy. 

434.  All  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  interpretation  to  which 
we  have  referred  are  to  be  found  in  prophecy.     Its  p^^^jj^j^jj 
language  is  largely  figurative,  and  often  allegorical    s™"^^^'^! 
Allusions  to  the  history  and  circumfitancGB  of  the  ^""T>r«- 
times  are  frequent.      The  events  recorded  are  fjr 

the  most  part  future,  and  but  dimly  revealed.  On  all  grounds, 
therefore,  the  utmost  attention  is  required  rightly  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  inspired  predictions. 

As  the  prophets  are  called  seers,  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  commonly  called  visions,  Nurab.  sxiv.  prophecies: 
17  :  2  Ohron.  ix.  29 :  Ezek.  sxxvii. :  Hab.  ii.  1.  Some  '^^'"'^■ 
of  them  were  recorded  in  writing,  for  the  information  of  the 
church  throughout  all  time ;  others  were  communicated  orally 
by  the  prophets  to  their  cotemporaries :  the  whole  in  language 
taken  largely  from  the  customs  and  worship  prevalent  among 
them.  Hence  have  originated  several  peculiarities  Hence  pe- 
of  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  in  indica- 

435.  As  to  tvme :  *'""'■ 

1.  The  prophets  often  speak  of  things  that  belong  to  the 
remote  future  as  if  present  to  their  view. 


Thus  in 


,  ix.  6,  it  in  said.  "  Unto  ub  a  child  ii 
n  Isa.  xliL  1. 


2.  They  speak  of  thin^  future  as  past. 

In  Isa.  Eii.,  for  eximiple,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  tlie 
life  of  the  "  servant"  of  God  are  represented  as  finished ;  the  prophet 
oeemiiig  to  stand  between  the  death  of  our  Lord  and  his  coming  glory. 

3.  When  the  precise  time  of  individual  events  was  not 
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revealed,  the  prophets  describe  tliem  as  continuona.  They  saw 
the  future  rather  in  space  than  in  time ;  the  whole,  therefore, 
appears  foreshortened,  and  perspective  rather  than  actual 
distance  is  regarded.  They  seem  often  to  speak  of  future 
things  as  a  common  observer  would  describe  the  stars,  group- 
ing them  as  they  appear,  and  not  according  to  tlieir  true 


In  Jer.  1.  41,  for  eiample,  the  first  conqnest  and  the  complete  destrac- 
tion  of  Babylon  are  connected,  without  any  notice  of  the  interval  be- 
tween them;  in  fact,  nearly  a  thousand  years  elapsed  between  the  firat 
shook  of  the  empire  in  the  attack  of  the  Persians  and  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  city. 

In  Isa.  chape.  I.,  li.,  the  deliverance  of  the  Jaws  from  the  yote  of 
the  Aasyrians  ia  connected  with  the  deliverance  which  wsb  to  be  effecteij 
by  the  Messiah. 

In  the  same  way,  laaiah,  Micah,  Hosea,  Ezekial,  and  Jeremiah  all 
connected  these  two  events,  withont  intimating,  however,  that  the  Mea- 
Biah  was  to  take  part  in  both. 

Zechariah,  again,  who  lived  after  the  exile,  connects  the  spiritual  sal- 
vation of  the  church  in  the  distant  future  with  the  temporal  deliveraaca 
of  the  Jews  under  Alexander  and  the  Maccabees. 

In  the  description  which  is  given  of  the  humiliation  and  glory  of  th'o 
Messiah,  there  is  seldom  any  notice  taken  of  the  time  which  ia  to  elapss 
before  his  kingdom  is  established.  Both  are  often  connected  in  thesamo 
verses,  as  in  Zech.  ix.  9,  10.  Joel  connects  ia  the  same  way  the  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  its  general  effusion  in  lal^r 
times,  chap.  ii.  28,  ek. 

SometimeB,  indeed,  the  precise  time  waa  revealed  to  the  prophet,  and 
is  recorded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sojourn  of  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
in  Egypt,  Gen.  iv.  13 ;  the  sixty-five  years  in  which  Israel  waa  to  be 
broken,  Isa.  vii.  8;  and  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  Jer.  xiix,  10;  but 
more  commonly  the  prophets  were  ignorant  of  it.  as  tlie  apostle  Peter 
tells  us,  and  as  Zechariah  has  acfenowiedged,  1  Pet.  i.  10-12:  Zech. 
liv.  7. 

Very  often  the  events,  instead  of  being  represented  as  continuous,  are 
blended  together.  Tiie  latter  parts  of  Isaiah,  and  some  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  our  Lord,  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  final 
judgment,  illistrate  this  remark.  Matt.  zxiv.  28,  29. 

4S6.  Ab  to  language : — As  the  future  waa  thus  represented 
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in  visions,  and  under  a  typical  dispensation,  it  can  ^^^^jf^ 
excite  no  surprise  that  the  whole  is  often  described  "g^g"' 
in  figurative,  and  allegorical  or  symbolic  terms.  If 
prophecy  had  everywhere  coasiatod  of  literal  description,  it 
would  have  defeated  its  object,  and  either  have  prevented  the 
fulfilment,  or  have  taken  from  the  fulfilled  prophecy  all  evi- 
dence of  a  Divine  original.  Besides,  as  everything  earthly 
etipplies  images  for  describing  things  spiritual,  so  does  the 
■whole  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Language  borrowed  from  na- 
ture and  the  law  is  therefore  as  appropriate  as  it  is  necessary. 
The  unity  and  vastness  of  God's  plans  are  illustrated  by  it  all. 


Under  the  Gospel,  for  eiample,  Measiali  is  to  be  king,  and  hence  tha 
prophets  represent  Mm  as  possessed  of  all  the  charaeteriatjoa  of  the 
most  diBtingiiished  prinoea  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  mors  than  once 
apply  to  him  the  title  of  David,  who  was,  in  many  respects,  the  ideal 
of  kingly  authority,  Hob.  ill.  5;  Jer.  xxx.  9:  Acta  xiii.  34.  They  de- 
scribe his  character  aa  prophet  or  priest  in  tha  same  strain,  multiplying 
images  In  each  case  adapted  to  give  the  moat  exalted  ideas  of  his  office, 
fsa.  ex.;  Zeoh.  vi.:  Heh.  vii.  In  the  same  way  they  apeak  of  hia 
kingdom,  either  of  grace  or  glory,  as  the  highest  perfection  of  the  Jew- 
ish economy.  It  is  called  Jernsalem,  or  Zion,  Isa.  Ixii.  1,  6,  7 ;  li.  15- 
20 1  Gal.  iv.  26-23 :  Heb.  lii.  23.  See,  also,  laa,  Ix.  6, 7 ;  Ixvi,  £3.'  To 
Joel,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  appears  as  a  general  extension  of  tho 
three  forma  of  Divine  revelation  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
The  idea  that  all  nations  should  worship  the  trne  God,  Zeohariah  ei- 
preesea  hy  the  declaration  that  they  will  join  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
(xiv.  16)-  Tlis  perfect  love  and  fidelity  of  the  people  of  God  appear  to 
Hosea  and  others  aa  the  removal  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  the  aban- 
donment by  the  church  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Zecli.  xiv.  16 ;  Isa.  xix. 
19-21 :  Zech.  chaps.  ii„  xiv.,  xiii.:  Mio.  v.  The  glory  of  tlie  ^te^siah■a 
days  is  represented  by  the  prosperona  times  of  David  and  Solomon, 
Zech  iii.  10 :  1  Kinga  iv.  25.  The  prevalence  of  peace,  hy  the  union  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  Hoe.  i.  11 :  lea.  xi.  13,  In  the  same  way,  Uie  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  are  not  only  called  by  the  nama 
given  to  the  enemies  of  the  ancient  :heocraoy,  vis.,  the  nations  of  tha 
Gentiles,  but  they  often  hear  the  name  of  some  one  people  who,  at  tha 
Ijiae,  were  peculiarly  inimical  or  powerful.      In   Isa.  xxv. .they  ara 

•S6e"Bicker«teth  oa  tie  Prophecies,"  p.  Eft 
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called  by  the  name  of  Moab;  in  Isa.  Iriii.  and  Amoa  ix.  12,  by  the 
name  of  Edom ;  and  in  Ezek.  mtviii.,  by  the  name  of  Magog.  Thera 
are,  of  course,  apeciSc  propheeiea  concerning  moat  of  these  nations  and 
citiea,  but  their  namea  are  also  osed  generically,  or  figuratively,  ic  theaa 
and  other  paasagea.  Hence  we  have  foretold  the  restoration,  in  the 
latter  days,  of  Moab  and  Elam,  Jer.  xlviii.  47;  ilix.  39.  Hance,  alao, 
the"bleasing  to  the  earth"  ia  to  proceed"in  that  day"  fcom  Israel, 
Assyria,  and  Egypt,  Isa.  six.  18-25, 

4S7.  Nor  need  this  peculiarity  of  proplietic  language  excite 
This  paouit-  surprise.  It  is  found,  pervading  the  wkole  aucJent 
pheuo  Ian-  dispensation.  That  dispensation  began  with  the 
monfnST'  promise  to  Abraham.     Hia  descendants  were  to  be 

'"''' """  as  the  stars,  and  in  him  and  his  seed  all  nations 
were  to  he  hleaaed.  The  iirst  part  of  this  prediction  was  fulfilled 
in  his  literal  seed,  as  Mosea  implies,  Exod.  xxxii.  13 :  I>Qut. 
i.  10, 11.  Paul  also  applies  it  to  hia  apiritual  seed,  even  to  all 
■who  believe,  Eom.  iv.  16 :  Gal.  iii.  8,  9.  The  blessing  upon 
all  nations,  the  second  part  of  the  promise,  is  also  upon  all 
as  believers,  and  is  received  through  Christ,  who  is  the  seed 
according  to  the  flesh.  Gal.  iii.  16,  19,  29. 

The  next  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  their 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  in  connection  with  that  deliver- 
ance the  most  remarkable  expressions  are  used  to  indieatp  the 
favor  which  God  bore  them.  All  of  these  expressions,  how- 
ever, are  in  the  New  Testament  applied  to  the  church.  God 
is  said  to  have  ckosen  them  (Deut.  x.  15 :  Ezek.  ii.  6 :  Eph. 
i.  4).  He  delivered  and  saved  them  (Exod.  iii.  8 ;  xiv.  80 : 
Gal.  i.  4:  1  Theaa.  i.  10:  2  Tim.  i.  9);  He  created  and  called 
them  (Isa.  xliii.  1;  xliv.  2:  1  Cor.  i.  8:  Col.  iii.  10).  Both 
are  sons,  helpless,  and  dear  (Eaek.  xvi.  3-6 ;  Isa.  xliv.  2 ; 
Deufc.  xxxii.  6;  Gal.  iii.  26:  l.Pet.  i.  3);  both  are  brethren 
(Dent.  i.  16 :  Col.  i.  2) ;  a  house,  2.  family  (Numb.  xii.  7 :  Heb, 
iii.  6)  ;  a  nation  (Deut.  iv.  34 :  1  Pet.  ii.  9) ;  both  fellow-dii- 
£ens,  with  aliens  around  them  (Exod.  xx.  10 :  Eph.  ii.  19) ; 
and  both  heirs  of  their  appropriate  inheritance  (Numb.  xxvi. 
63 ;  Heb.  is.  15).     Compare  in  the  same  way  the  applic3.tioa 
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of  the  following  words  under  tlie  two  diapeaaationa.  "  Ser- 
vantfi;"  "husband"  and  "wife;"  "matlier"  and  "  children ;" 
"adultery;"  "sanctuary"  or  "temple;"  "priests;"  "saints" 
or  "holy;"  "near"  or  "nigh,"  and  "afar  off;"  "  congrega- 
tion" or  "church ;"  "vine,"  "vineyard;"  "shepherd,"  "flock;" 
"inheritance"  or  "heritage;"  or  the  privileges  and  duties 
which  these  terms  imply,  and  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  all 
the  characteristic  names  of  Israel  are  applied  to  the  body  of 
believers.  In  the  first  case,  the  blessings  and  relations,  so  tar 
as  the  people  were  concerned,  are  earthly  and  temporal ;  in 
the  second,  spiritual  and  eternal :  individual  spiritual  blessings 
being  enjoyed  in  both. 

The  apostles  reason  throughout  their  writings  on  the  same 
principle.  We  who  believe,  and  are  nnited  to  Christ,  ara 
children  of  Abraham  and  heirs  of  his  promise  (Gai.  iii.  29 : 
Eom.  iv.  11,  16) ;  the  Israel  of  God  {Gal.  yi.  16),  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  (1  Cor.  x.  18) ; 
the  true  drcumcifiion  (Phil.  iii.  3),  who  therefore  appropriate 
ancient  promises  (Gen.  sxii.  16,  17,  applied  to  all  believers: 
Heb.  vi.  13,  20:  Dent.  ixxi.  6i  Josh.  i.  5,  quoted  Heb.  siii. 
i,  5  r  Hos.  i.  10 ;  ii.  23,  quoted  Eom.  ix.  24^6). 

438.  After  the  exode  comes  the  institution  of  the  ritual  law, 
its  sacrifices,  priesthood,  mercy-seat,  tabernacle  and  LBTiKcai 
temple,  and  worship.  All  these,  it  need  hardly  be  ^''■ 
remarked,  are  represented  in  the  prophets  as  being  restored 
in  the  latter  days,  and  in  the  Gospels  each  expression  is  ap- 
plied to  our  Lord  or  to  his  church.  He  is  priest,  and  propi- 
tiatory (J?L«(rri|Ko.),  tabernacle  (truoyi,  John  i,  14),  and  temple 
(nti(,  John  ii.  19) ;  as  also,  since  his  ascension,  is  his  church 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16).  Her  members  offer  spiritual  offerings.  They 
form  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation. 

439.  The  next  prophetic  era  begins  with  Samuel.  His  chief 
ofBce  was  to  prepare  for  the  establishment  of  kingly  gg^j^i^g^. 
authority.  He  was  commissioned,  moreover,  to  give  ?^"'j''Jn'^ 
to  David  an  assurance  that  his  seed  should  sit  upon 

Ilia  throne  forever,  i.  e.,  literally  till  the  end  of  I  he  kingdom, 
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or,  spiritually,  ia  the  person,  of  his  greater  Son,  till  all  thitiga 
should  be  put  under  his  feet.  Of  this  enlarged  meaning 
Samuel  says  nothing,  nor  does  Nathan ;  but  David,  himself  a 
prophet,  clearly  understands  it,  applies  it  in  part  to  himself 
(2  Kinga  ii.  4),  but  passes  on  the  fulness  of  the  promise  to 
his  Lord,  Psa.  ii. ;  Ixxii. ;  ex.  All  these  Psalms  are  applied, 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  kingdom  which  Christ  com- 
menced when  he  appeared  on  earth  (Heb.  i.  6),  or  rose  from 
the  dead  (Rom.  i.  4). 

440,  This  prophetic  era  is  closed  with  the  predictions  of 
-J  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  the  later  prophets.     The 

■  diotiona.  great  theme  of  their  predictions  is  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  re- establishment  of  that  dispensation 
which  seemed  hastening,  without  hope  of  remedy,  to  decay; 
and  under  a  twofold  form  this  theme  is  presented.  The  pro- 
phets who  preceded  the  captivity,  and  those  who  lived  in  it, 
tbretell  a  restoration,  and  borrow  from  it  phrEises  to  desoriba 
tlie  establishment  of  a  new  kingdom.  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
foretell  the  rebuilding  of  a  tem.ple,  and  under  that  figure  speak 
of  the  church.  After  the  temple  was  finished,  Jewish  wor- 
ship was  selfish  and  insincere.  Malachi  therefore  foretells  the 
coming  of  one  who  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  secure 
li-om  all  a  spiritual  offering. 

In  a  word,  not  only  the  prophets,  but  all  the  inspired  writers 
describe  the  church  ia  terms  borrowed  from  successive  stages 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  economy.  Whether  because  Old 
Testament  prophecy  is  expressed  in  terms  founded  on  that 
ouesiionof  economy,  MCT-e/bre,  when  applied  to  the  church  it 
interpreta-  iigg  qq  further  Or  more  literal  fulfilment,  ie  another 
utising.  question.  In  the  meantime,  mark  the  fact  from 
which  that  question  arises.  That  fact  is  itself  of  great  im- 
portance in  explaining  both  the  Gospel  and  the  law. 

441.  From  the  typical  character  of  ancient  dispensations 
arises  another  peculiarity  of  prophecy.  It  not  only  apeaka 
their  language,  but  it  has  often  a  double  application.    It  applies 
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to  one  object  by  anticipation  and  partially,  and  to  ^'Jl^n"^, 
another  completely ;  the  earlier  object  being  the  re-  g^^^'^| 
preeentative  of  the  later.  In  the  promises  to  ^^^^^^^ 
Abraham  (Gen,  xv.  etc.),  in  the  prediction  of  Jacob 
'concerning  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.),  and  of  Balaam  (Numb.  xsiv. 
17),  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-17),  and  of  David  in  some  of 
the  Psalms,  in  many  parts  of  Isaiah  and  other  prophets,  there 
is  this  double  reference.  As  the  history  of  the  Jews  fore-  ■ 
shadows  the  history  of  the  church,  so  does  prophecy  the 
experience  of  both.  Not  all  parts  of  prophecy  are  thus  ap- 
plicable, nor,  judging  from  examples  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  are  any  parts  thus  applicable  to  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately. In  fact,  the  double  application  is  restricted  to  similar 
event*  under  two  different  and  remote  economies,  and  is 
never  extended  to  two  different  events  under  the  same 
economy.  Prophecies  on  the  restoration  from  Babylon  (Jer. 
xxxi. :  Isa.  lii.),  on  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  of  David 
(Amos  ii.),  and  on  his  kingdom  (2  Sam.  vii.),  had  ail,  to  a 
certam  extent,  an  immediate  fulfilment,  and  are  yet  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  gospel  dispensation,  to  that 
dispensation  in  itself,  or  in  its  results,  this  double  application 
must  be  confined. 

442.  It  follows  from  this  double  sense  that,  as  in  the  first 
fulfilment  there  is  a  limit  to  the  blessing  foretold,  jj„^^„i. 
BO,  in  the  second,  there  is  a  fulness  of  meaning  ^^^^^ 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  exhaust.  To  David, 
for  example,  the  promise  was  partly  conditional,  partly 
absolute.  As  conditional,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  Christ,  and 
as  absolute,  it  cannot  be  applied  in  its  fullest  Hteral  meaning 
to  David.  "  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  hia  kingdom  /or 
ever.  If  he  commit  iniquity  I  will  chastise  him  with  the  rod 
of  men  ...  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  him  as 
I  took  it  from  Sanl,"  2  Sam.  vii.  18-15.  The  condition  both 
David  and  God  repeat  (1  Kings  ii.  4 ;  ix.  4),  and  the  promise 
that  David's  seed  should  occupy  the  throne  for  ever,  had  ol 
course,  in  a  literal  sense,  but  a  limited  fulfilment    For  evei 
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may  mean  till  the  end  of  the  kingflom,  or  till  the  end  of  ^9 
polity  ;  the  phrase  implying  perpetuity  of  duration,  dii'ough- 
out  the  period— a  system  of  things  to  which  reforence  ia 
understood  to  be  made.  In  fact,  David's  family  occupied  the 
throne  till  the  end  of  the  kingdom,  hoUing  it  through  twenty 
descendants  for  upwards  of  400  years;  while,  in  the  brief 
duration  of  Israel  (254  years),  there  were  nineteen  kings,  of 
mne  different  families.  There  was,  therefore,  a  literal  .fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  but  clearly  a  fulfilment  less  glorious 
than  when  applied  to  the  Messiah  In  truth,  prophecy  bor- 
rowed from  previous  types  is  as  unequal  to  describe  his  king- 
dom as  ia  narrative,  founded  on  ritual  institutions,  to  describe 
his  office.  We  call  him  prophet  and  priest ;  our  ea^^rifi-ce 
and  intercessor;  but  no  one  of  the  institutions  whence  these 
names  are  taken,  nor  all  combined,  can  speak  Ma  glory  or  tell 
his  worth. 

443.  We  must  add  that,  while  there  is  in  reference  to  types 
Repeated  and  antitypes  a  double  application  of  prophecy, 
ofpropiSi.  there  are  prophecies  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
'  general  moral  principles,  and  which  are  therefore 

repeatedly  fulfilled.  The  prond  shall  be  brought  low  (Isa.  ii. 
11),  They  that  forsake  God  shall  be  consumed  (_i.  31),  The 
bread  of  the  upright  shall  be  given  him,  and  his  water  shall 
be  sure  (sxsiii.  15,  16),  are  instances.  Each  prediction  waa 
spoken  on  a  particular  occasion,  and  each  is  applicable  as  a 
general  truth  to  all  time.  In  such  moral  predictions  the  pro- 
phetic writings  abound  ;  and  in  reference  to  them  the  remark 
of  Leighton  ia  peculiarly  appropriate,  tliat  the  "  sweet  stream 
of  prophecy  did,  a.s  the  rivers,  make  its  own  hanks  fertile 
i  it  ran  by  and  flowed  still  forward  to  after 


444.  Such  being  the  structure  of  prophecy,  the  rules  of 

interpretation  of  most  importance  are  clearly  such 

as  refer  to   the  history  and  circumstances  of  the 

authors— the  use  and  meaning  of  figurative  language  generally, 

—parallel  predictions  and  partial  fulfilment,  and  especially 
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such  as  aie  Buggested  by  the  application  made  in  the  Kew 
Testament,  of  ancient  predictions. 

1.  Let  the  student  of  prophecy  aecertain  the  exact  position 
of  the  prophet  in  relation  hoth  (1),  to  his  age,  and  jgupriain 
(2),  to  his  predictions.  (1.)  Each  prophet  was  a  Seiuih'prw 
messenger  to  his  own  times.  From  the  circum-  P''*'*- 
stances  of  his  country  he  borrowed  his  imagery,  and  to  thn 
moi'al  and  physical  condition  of  his  country  as  existing  or  as 
foreseen,  he  adapted  his  message.  If  he  foretells  impending 
evil,  the  more  distant  future  is  the  opposite  of  the  evil  he 
foretells.  If  he  describes  immedikte  good,  the  future  is  the 
completion  of  the  good  he  describea.  And  even  when  that 
futtu'e  is  more  distant,  it  is  ever  linked  with  tKe  present  by 
phrases  level  to  the  capacity,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
age,  (2.)  Ascertain  also  his  standing  point  in  relation  to  his 
own  predictions.  Let  the  student  also  take  his  place  if 
possible  by  the  prophet's  side,  and  look  with  him  on  the  past 
and  on  the  future.  If  his  country  lies  desolate  around  him, 
realize  and  learn  to  describe  its  condition.  If  he  eeem  in 
vision  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  Gospel,  stand  near  him  at  the 
birth,  or  death,  or  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

To  undaretand  Isaiah,  for  esampk,  read  repeatedly  2  Kinga  liv-xji: 
2  Chron. ivi-jinji.  Mark alsothe connection,  and  if  posaible,  the  centre 
of  eaah  prediction  (see  p.  286).  When  and  where  the  last  six  chapters 
of  Zechariah  were  written  is  b  question  essential  to  a  right  under- 
Btanding  of  that  part  of  hJB  prophecies.  If  written  by  him  (and  not 
as  some  suppose,  by  Jeremiah),  these  chapters  muat  refer  to  the  tima 

of  our  Lord,  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  BnbssquenteveDta 
(siv.  2).  If,  again,  they  were  written  after  the  retnrn  of  Ezra,  with 
the  last  band  of  the  captivity,  the  predistions  ol  chapter  x.  have  not 
yet  received  even  a  partial  fulDlnient.  3ee  Introdoctiona  to  the  pro- 
phetic books,  Fait  II, 

2.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  language  of  prophecy — ita 
figures  and  symbols.  In  these  prophecy  is  more  atn,jy  th^ 
rich  than  eommjsn  history.  Its  poetic  style  and  fa^gu^e^of 
other  reasons  make  its  usage  ia  this  respect  both  Sonptui* 
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necessary  and  appropriate.     The  meaning  of  these  figures  is 
pretty  nearly  fixed :  and  though  perhaps  not  clear  to  those 
who  first  need  t.hem,  to  us  with  the  completed  Bible  in  our 
hands  they  Ought  to  be  familiar. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  following  passages : — 

EesoriptiocLS  of  afflictions  and  distress,  Psa,  ilii.  7:  Isa.  livi.  13; 
ixii.  6;  iiiiv.  4;  Jer.  iv.  23-3S;  Kzek.iiiii.  7.  8;  iiiviii.20:  Joel 
ii.  10,  30.  31;  Amos  viii,  8,  9. 

Interpositions  of  Divine  Provideaoa  and  grace  in  delivery  from 
dangers,  Psa.  xviii.  7-17 :  Nah.  i.  4,  5 :  Hab.  iii.  B-11 ;  Zeoh.  liv.  i. 

The  joy  of  deliverance,  lea.  xzxiii.  17;  xiiv.  1-7;  Iv.  12,  13;  li. 
13;  liv.  25:  J«eliii.  18. 

See  a]so  the  classification  of  Scripture  Bymbols,  at  the  close  of  this 
Section. 

Further  light  may  often  he  ohta,ined  in  determining  wiethec 
words  be  used  figuratively  or  not : 
(a.)  From  the  words  themselves. 

To  this  rule  beloEg  numerous  ilJustrationB  founded  on  the  typical 
characterof  the  Jewisli  people.  The  kingdom  of  David  is  foretold  after 
he  had  appeared,  and  the  earlier  occurrenoea  of  Jewish  history,  are 
i2>oken  of  as  if  they  wore  to  be  repeated,  lea.  ii.  15,  16 :  bo  in  Zeoh. 
X.  11:  Hos.  ii.  11,  15;  Isa.  iv.5. 

(b.)  Sometimes  from  the  context: 

To  interpret  Isa.  Ixvi,  SO  literally,  requires  that  verses  21.  23  shoald 
also  be  interpreteil  literally ;  involving  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood  and  worship.  This  last  view  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  reasoning  of  Heb.  x.  In  the  last  eight  chapters  of  Ezekiol, 
tlie  literal  interpretation  seemB,  at  first,  to  have  much  in  its  favor,  and 
yet  many  passages  cannot  be  eiplained  literally.  In  chapter  xlvii. 
1-12,  for  example,  a  stream  of  water  of  unfathomable  depth  is  said  to 
flow  out  from  the  temple,  restoring  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
(preading  life  wherever  it  comes.  The  aptness  of  this  passage  to  de- 
icribe  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  through  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
.B  obvious ;  so  in  Zeoh.  liv.  8,  In  any  case,  the  whole  must  be  consist- 
ently explained. 

(c.)  Sometimes  we  need  to  refer  to  parallel  passages: 
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In  Isa,  xi.  the  kingdom  of  Meaeiah  is  spoken  of  aa  a  tingdom  of 
jjeace;  and  in  chapter  ix,  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  wars  aud  viototiea 
of  hia  reign.  A  reference  to  the  Kew  Testament,  or  to  other  parts  of 
the  same  prophet,  shows  that  chapter  iz.  is  figaratively  ezpceesed.  The 
war  and  peace  are  real,  but  not  literal. 

3,  It  is  a  golden  rule,  ttat  as  propliecy  is  not  "self-inter- 
pretative" (of  private  interpretation,  2  Pet.  i.  20,  compare 
21),  each  of  the  predictions  of  Scripture  must  be  S  kiIowb 
compared  with  others  on  the  same  topic,  and  with  "  ""''''* 
history,  both  profane  and  inspired.  Parallel  predictions  will 
often  throw  light  upon  one  another,  and  recorded  fulfilments 
will  explain  predictions  or  parte  of  predictions  still  unfulfilled. 
History  and  the  Hew  Testament  will  thus  often  fix  the  mean- 
ing of  individual  passages,  and  these  will  illuminate  and 
explain  their  respective  connections. 

Compare  in  this  way  the  parallel  predictions  on  Babylon,  Tyro, 
Egypt,  Ammon,  Hineveh,  Edora,  ami  Moab  (see  Epitume  of  the  Pro- 
phets, PartII.),and  oq  the  man  of-ain,  2  Thess.  ii.;  1  John  ii.  18;  Dan, 
vii.:  Key,  siii. 

A  few  instances  of  recorded  fulfilments,  taken  from  profane 
history,  may  be  seen  in  the  Section  on  Evidences. 

Fulfilments  recorded  in  the  New  TesSament  may  be  seen  in 
the  chapter  on  Scripture  DifSculties. 

4.  Mark  the  principles  of  prophetic  interpretation  sanc- 
tioned by  the  New  Testament.     It  gives  from  God  ^,^^.1^  ^^^ 
the  meaning  of  the  Old,  and  while  fixing  the  sense  S'''"n)|J^^^. 
of  particular  passages,  it  suggest*  principles  of  in-  {f^^^™* 
terpretation  applicable  to  all  (see  Chap.  VI.  Seo,  1).  ihe  Ni™ 

instead  of  pointing  out  these  principles  at  length, 
we  mav  notice  and  illustrate  one  which  is  suggested  in  almost 
every  chapter  of  the  later  Revelation. 

The  great  end  and  theme  of  prophecy  is  Christ  ;  either  in  hia  person 
and  office,  or  in  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.     Under 
this  twofold  division  most  of  the  Old  Testament  prediotiong       end  la 
(nay  be  ranged ;  some  of  them  are  already  fulfilled,  other*       Christ. 
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d  othei 


e  to  bo  fulfilled  at  bc 


are  in  course  of  falfilment,  a 
far.ura  day. 

Ie  paradise  prophecy  gave  tbe  firat  i  romise  of  a  Redeemer.  In 
Abraliam  it  connected  tlie  covenants  of  Canaan  and  of  the  Gospel.  In 
the  law  it  epoke  of  the  second  prophet,  and  foreshadowed  in  types  th» 
doctrines  of  Ohrietianity.  To  David  it  revealed  the  kingdom  of  his 
greater  Son,  In  tho  days  of  the  lat«r  proplieta  it  pre-eignified  tha 
changes  of  the  Jndaia  economy;  gave  the  history  of  the  chief  pagan 
kingdoms,  and  completed  the  announcement  of  the  Messiah.  After  tJiB 
captivity  it  gave  cleacM  information  still  of  the  advent  of  the  Gospel. 
In  the  days  of  our  Lord  it  spoke  in  parables  and  direct  predictions; 
and  at  last,  in  dark  symbolical  language,  foretold  the  history  and  final 
glory  of  his  reigo.  "The  testimony  of  Jesus"  is  indeed  "the  spirit  of 
prophecy,"  John  v.  39;  Acts  lii.  18;  i.  43;  Horn.  i.  2;  iiL  21,  22; 
Kbv.  iiJ.  10. 

This  fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  proves  the 
general  scope  of  ancient  predictions,  and  limits  them.  It 
teaches  us  to  seek  Clirist  eyerywhere,  under  both  Dispensa- 
tions, and.  it  makes  plain  che  general  meaning  of  these  pre- 
dictions themselves, 

445.  While  moat  inquirers  concur  on  the  whole  in  these 
rules,  the  application  of  them  has  led  to  very  dit- 
wnfa  oTin-  fei'ent  results,  owing  chiefly  to  the  importance  which 
terpretetjon.  ^  ^^^^Qjigd  ]yy  yaiioua  tlaises  to  particular  rules. 

In  much  that  is  essential  these  results  agree : 

1.  The  literal  fulfilment  of  piedictaoni  which  refer  to  our 
Poinia  of  I'Ord's  fiist  r-ommg  is  admitted  by  all.  Passages 
agiesmeni.  ^hJoh  might  Seem  sufficiently  fulfilled  in  a  general 
sense  by  the  events  ot  his  lite,  weie  nevertheless  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  His  riding  upon  an  ass,  the  division  of  his  raiment, 
the  appointment  of  hia  death  with  the  wicked,  and  of  his 
grave  with  the  rich,  are  examples,  Zech.  is.  9:  Psa,  xxii.  18; 
laa.  liii.  9. 

2.  The  literal  fulfilment  of  many  predictions  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  other  nations,  is  admitted  bj 
most ;  and  both  facte  are  used  by  one  cla,ss  of  inquirers  as 
evidence  of  the  truLli  of  Sciipture;  by  the  other  class  thej 
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are  likewise  used  as  evidence  of  the  trutli  of  Sciiptt.re,  and 
alao  as  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  -which 
we  ought  to  apply  to  prophecy  not  yet  fulfilled, 

3.  As  to  the  Boheme  of  prophecy  generally,  moafc  admit 
that  it  has  two  centres,  around  which  all  events  revolve : 
these  eentrea  marking  the  eminences  from  which  the  history 
of  the  world  and  of  the  church  may  be  best  surveyed.  The 
one  is  the  first  advent  of  our  Lord,  to  suffer ;  the  other  is  hia 
second  advent,  to  reign  ;  the  latter  to  be  followed,  after  an  in- 
tei-val,  by  the  judgment. 

4,  The  future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  tie  general  pre- 
valence of  truth,  in  fulfilment  of  the  glorious  predictions  of 
both  Testaments— ending,  after  various  struggles,  m  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  are  also  generally  ad- 
mitted. To  this  view  many  from  both  classes  add  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land. 

In  descrihing  these  events,  there  is  also  extensive  agree- 
ment. Predictions  of  spiritual  blessing  to  be  enjoyed  under 
the  Gospel  are  applied  by  both  parties,  without  scruple,  to 
the  Christian  Church;  and  the  reigu  of  righteousness,  it  ia 
held  on  both  sides,  will  be  visible  as  well  as  spiritual,  affecting 
aoeia]  relations,  and  modifying  hy  its  influence  all  human 
society.  So  far,  there  is  substantial  agreement  among  most 
students  of  prophecy. 

446.  The  above  is  (in  brief)  all  which  the  one  class  of  in- 
quirers find  there.  Giving  great  weight  to  the  facts,  points  of 
that  the  Jews  were  types,  that  the  distinction  be-  •^''^'"^'"^•'■ 
tween  Jew  and  Gentile  is  formally  abohshed,  and  that  our 
dispensation  is  spiritual;  thinking,  moreover,  that  the  descrip- 
tions in  prophecy,  if  taken  literally,  would  lead  to  a  belief  in 
the  restoration  of  Judaism,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a  system 
adapted  to  the  infancy  rather  than  the  maturity  of  the  churcli ; 
finding  that  these  descriptions,  as  far  as  the  re-establiahment 
of  the  Jews  is  concerned,  are  not  repeated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  many  prophecies  which  seem  to  apply  to  them 
as  a  nation,  are  referred  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  church, 
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or  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jqwb,  Acts  ii.  17-21 :  Rom,  xl.  26; 
they  conclude  that  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  whole  se- 
ries is  most  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  Scripture. 

The  other  class  go  further.  Much  of  this  reasoning  they 
admit  to  be  true  ;  deeming  it,  however,  not  all  the  truth. 
Finding  that  predictions  even  of  spiritual  blessing  have  had 
for  the  most  part  a  literal  accomplishment;  that  the  Jews  are 
spoken  of  in  both  dispensations  as  still  beloved  for  their  father's 
sake; that  many  prophecies  (those,  for  example,  which  speak 
of  Israel  and  Judah  in  terms,  either  inapplicable  to  the  first 
return,  or  written  after  it,  Isa.  xi.  12  r  Hos.  iii.  15 :  Zech.  xiv,), 
remain  unfulfilled;  that  the  language  of  these  prophecies, 
though  often  applicable  in  a  general  subordinate  sense  to  the 
Christian  church,  cannot  be  confined  to  it  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  commonest  rules  of  speech  ;  that  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament prophecies  having  undoubtedly  an  early  fulfilment  in 
Jewish  history,  or  in  ths  Christian  church  (as  Isa.  xiii.  9,  10; 
ixv.  8 ;  Hag.  ii,  6),  seem  referred  to  as  having  fulfilments  still 
future  (Matt,  xxiv.:  lCor.xv.'54:  Heb.  xii.  26);  they  main- 
tain, that  besides  a  first  accomplishment  of  many  predictions 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  spiritual  accomplishment 
of  others  under  the  Gospel,  many  remain  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  literal  and  more  extended  sense.  They  hold,  therefore, 
throughout,  the  principle  of  literal  interpretation,  whether 
predictions  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  to  the  second, 
{,  e.  SB  most  think  it,  the  pre-millenial  advent  of  Christ,  or 
the  establishment  of  his  reign, 

447.  A  complete  view  of  these  two  systems  of  interpreta- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  following  Tables. 
sy«iom?       One  is  taken  from  Powel's  "Concordance"  (1673); 
"*"*        the  other,  from  Mr.  Bickersteth's  "  Guide  to  the 
Prophecies." 

0-.)  The  Jews  flhall  he  gatliered  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  bronglit 
'o)lnre-  to  their  own  land,  lea.  li.  11;  isvii.  12,  13;  ^rliii.  6,  6; 
tSi''je™       '''^'  ^^'  ^^:  1^-  *■    Compare  Jar.  iii.  18;  ivi.  14,  15;  iiiiL 
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3dl 


3  Hoa.  li.  10  II:   Zeph.  i 


3;    111,10;  sszi.  7-10; 
Zech.viii.7,8;  x.  8-10. 

(£.)  They  shall  be  carritd  by  the  Gentiles  t«  tbsir  place,  who  shall  join 
themBfllvas  with  the  Jews,  and  beoome  the  Lord's  people  Isa.  slis.  22; 
liv.  2;  Ix.fl;  Ixvi,  18,  20;  ii.  2-4.  Compare  Jer.  iii.  17;  xvl  18;  Eaak. 
xlvii.  22,  23:  Mio.  v.  3:  Zach.  ii.  11;  viii.  20-23. 

(3.)  Great  miracles  shall  be  wrought  when  laraal  is  restored. 

1.  Drying  np  the  Euphrates,  Isa.  si.  IS,  16;  Zech.s.ll;  Rev.  1:71 
12;  Hoa.  xi.  15:  Mio.  vii,  15. 

2.  Giving  riYers  in  desert  places,  Isa.  ili.  17-10 ;  slviii,  20.  21 ;  iliiL 
19,  20. 

3.  Sending  prophets.  Ina.  Ixi 
i.  The  Lord  Christ  himself  a, 

8:  Ho3.  i.  10,  11 ;  M:o.  ii.  12,  13. 

(4.)  The  Jews  restored  from  a  slate,  with  judges  and  counsellors ;  tha 
Lord  Christ  their  king,  who  will  then  be  acknowledged  as  king  over 
the  other  nations,  Isa.  i.  26;  )x.  17.  Compare  Jer.  xxiii.  4;  isx.  8,  9, 
21;  Hos.iii.5;  Ezek.  szxiv,  23,  24;  isxvii.  24,  25;  Isa.  Ht.  5;  Obad. 
21 :  Zeoh  itT.  5,  9;  Psa.  xxii.  27,  38. 
(15.)  They  shall  have  victory  over  all  enemies,  and  all  kingdoms  and. 
nations  shall  submit  themselves  unto  them,  Isa.  xi.  13,  14;  xiv.  1,  2; 
sli.  14-16;  xlix.  23;  Ix.  12;  iiv.  10-12;  Joel  iii.  7,  8,  19,  20;  Obad. 
17,  18:  Mic,  iv.  6-13;  v.  6-7;  vii.  16,  17;  Zech.  ii.  13 
6,  6;  xii.  6;  Numb.  xsiv.  17:  isa.  Is.  10-16;  livi.  19,  I 
(fi.)  The  Jews  restored  will  live  peaceably,  without  div. 
tions,  Isa.  xi.  13,  14;  siv.  1,  2:  Jer.  iii.  18;  L  4;  Ezek. 


i.  18-21;  Hos.  iii.  9,  10. 
IS  their  head,  Isa,  xxxv,  4;  Iii.  12;  Iviii 


:,  13-16;  : 


Hob 


.  11. 


Se  very  mtmerous,  Isa.  xxvii.  6;  sliv.  3,  4;  x]ix.  18-21;  liv.  1-3  [ 
7x1.9;  Jer.xxiii,3;  xxx.  18-20;  xxii.  27;  Eaek,  xxxvi.  37,  38. 

Have  great  auiviard  prosperity,  Isa.  xxxii.  16-18;  xxiiii.  24;  liv. 
13-17;  l!C.18,  21:  Jer.  xxiii.  3-6;  xxx,  10;  xxxi.  34-40;  xixiii.e-Oi 
1.  9,  10:  Joel  iii.  17,  18:  Mio,  vii.  18-20;  Zaph.  iii.  13, 

Be  a  blessing  to  the  earth,  Isa.  xix.  24,  25;  Ixi.  9;  Jar,  xsiiii,  9: 
Ezek  xxxiv.  26:  Zeph.  iii,  19:  Zech,  viii.  13. 

(7.)  The  land  of  Jndfea  shall  be  eminently  frnitful,  laa.  Tiix.  17: 
ixxv.  1-9;  li.  3,  16;  liv.  11-13;  Iv.  13,  13;  Ix.  13,  17;  Ixv.  25;  Esek. 
ixiiv.  26,  27;  iixvi.  36:  Joel  iii.  18:  Amos  is.  13,  14. 

(8.)  Jernsalem  shall  be  rebuilt,  never  to  be  destroyed,  laa.  Iii.  Ij 
ixvi,  1;  Ix.  18;  iixiii.  6:  Joel  iii.  17:  Obad,  17;  Zeoh.  liv.  10,  11: 
Jer.  sxxi.  38-40;  Eaeb.  ixxviii.  11, 

(9.)  A  little  before  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jewa  there  shall 
bfl  great  wars  aud  deaolatio'n,  Isa.  xxsiv..-  Joel  iii.  1-10:  Zeph.  iii.S|9: 
2fi* 
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,    26,  25:    Hag, 


Such  is  ODS  view.  Each  passage  is  taken  1 1  ally  as  it 
etands.  The  other  view,  looking  at  the  typ  1  ha  te  of 
the  ancient  Jews  and  the  nature  of  proph  b    lan^  e- 

gards  the  whole  as  applicable  either  to  the  fit  t  n  f  m 
captivity,  or  subsequent  return  to  the  church  f  Oh  t  nder 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  establishment  among  them  of  that  ayatem  which  their 
own  law  prefigured. 

Before  deciding  on  either  view,  let  the  student  compare, 
humbly  and  prayerfully,  the  inspired  interpretation  of  ancient 
prophecy  as  given  in  the  New  Testament. 

448,  Mr.  Bickersteth's  Table  gives  events,  in  part,  oontem- 
poraneoua  with  the  preceding  ;  in  part,  subsequent  to  it. 

(1.)  Aa  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  passing  away,  their  power  ia  over- 
thrown, thoagh  vast  numbera  have  boon  converted  to  tha 
L^J'nwthl"'  faith  (Dan.  ii.  7:  Eev.  vii.  9-14:  Rom.  li.  25-32  i  luke 
ancf^ominc  ^*'"  ^  '  ^^)'  ^^  Jevia  are  visibly  recalled  into  the  ohureli, 
ofourLorcE  Dan.  ix.  27:  Ezek  xs.  32-44;  Isa.  ilii,  9-12 ;  liii.  1. 

(2.)  They  partake  of  renewed  favor,  are  teatorad  to  their  own  land,' 
and  are  exposed  to  porseeution  from  apostate  Gentiles,  who,  under  the 
last  Antichrist,  come  against  restored  Israel.'' 

(3.)  Soon,  signs  in  the  sun  and  stars  appear,"  and  the  sign  of  the  Son. 
of  Man  himself  is  seen  in  the  heavens.'' 

(4.)  Christ  raises  his  dead,  changes  his  living  saints,  and  they  rise  to 
be  with  him  in  the  air.  Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  Eev.  xi.  15,  18 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 

•Ezek,  ixivi.  1-38;  xxxvii.  20-23;  Psa.  xixvii.:  Isa.  xi.  11,  12; 
Ixii.  4;  Ix.  21:  Jer.  xixi.  1-6:  Gen,  xiii.  14-18 ;  xv.  18-21;  xvii.  7, 
8;  xxvi.  3,  4:  Exod.  vi.  2-8;  Lev.  xxvi.  40^4:  Dent.  xxx.  4-6; 
xxxii,  43. 

"Jar.  xxx.  1-9:  Isa.  x.  20-27:  Dan.  ix.  27;  Isa,  xxxi,;  xxsiii. 
1-10:  Ezek.  :ix!tyiii.  1-16:  Dan,  xi.  41-45:  Joel  ii.  1-20;  Mic  iv. 
8-10;  Dan.  xii.  12. 

'  Matt.  xxiv.  20-29 ;  Luke  xxi.  24-26 :  Heb.  xii.  26-28 :  Hag.  ii.  6, 
':  Isa.  xiii.  9-11:  x«iv.  1-4;  Jo<'l  iii.  12-15 :  ii,  31,  32;  MaL  iv.  1-8. 

"Matt,  sxiv,  29,  3C:  Isa.  xviii  3-7;  xi.  ia-14:  Dan.  vii  i.  13,  14: 
Matt,  xxiii,  39 ;  Luke  xvii.  34, 
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3  Thesa.  i. 


:   lea 


..  12,  13 :  Eev.  i 


51-54:  IThGsa.  iv.  15-17; 

10:  Isa.  ixvi.  19-21:  Mai.  iii.  17. 

(5.)  The  beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  combine  againflt  the  Lord,* 
and  he  pours  his  judgmenta  on  Antichrist  and  hia  adherenta,  pleading 
with  all  flesh  by  fire  and  sword.' 

(6.)  The  character  of  this  dispensation  is  diacriminating,  jjanishinj;, 
and  purifying  (1  Cor.  iii.  12-lS ;  Mai.  iii.  3 ;  Zeoh.  liii.  0 ;  Mark  ix.  43, 
60:  Jec.  SI.  9;  xxiii,  29:  Psa.  loviii.  3:  IPat.  iv.l2:  2Pet.  iii.  10-13-. 
Kev.  iii,  18).  The  Jews  have  a  spacial  promise  {Isa.  li.  16),  The  lire 
s.nd  tribulation  hava  a  crisis  at  the  beginning  (Ezek.  ssKviii.  22; 
Ijxix.  6 :  Isa.  Isvi.  15,  16),  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  millennial 
Icingdom  (Rev,  is.  9),  Matt.  xxiv.  1:  Dan.  iii.  1:  Jer.  xii.  7:  Kov. 
six.  20;  IS.  9. 

(T.)Christ  descendson  Olivet,  with  his  sainta,  in  sight  of  Israel,' 
who  welcomo  his  coming.*  Satan  is  bound;  tha  millennial  kingdom 
begins,  over  his  sainfa  and  the  nations  not  yet  consumed." 

(8,)  This  reign  very  blessed,  but  rebellion  still  lurks  among  the 
nations.    Satan  loosed  for  a  season,  Zech,  liy.  17-19 ;  Eev,  ii.  9. 
(9.)  The  final  judgment,  Rev,  xi.  10-15. 

(10,)  The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  ;  no  more  sea.  The  holy 
city  descends,  God  ia  AO  in  all,  and  the  faints  reign  for  ever  and  ever, 
Kev.  iii-:  xxii.  5. 

-  Whether  all  ike  details  of  this  ■■cheme  are  to  be  fulfilled 
JiteraUy  and  preciaely  in  this  order  is  not  agreed,  hut  the 


'  Matt.  : 


V.  11-13;  Zeph.  i 
"  Matt.  I 


1.  si.  18;  xvi.   14t  Isa,  viii.  8-10;  i.  24.-26; 

Exii.  4;  liv.  15;  Ixvi.  18;  Joel  iii.  1,  2;  Mio. 

>:  Zeeh,  xii.  2-5;  xiv,  1-5;  Rev.  lis.  19. 

Eev,  IV.  1 ;  ivi.  1 :  Dan.  ii.  27:  Isa,  i.  24,  20; 

,__,  _._LV.21-23;  iiiiv.63:  Esv.  xii.  10-21:  Joel  iii.  11-16: 

Nah,  iii  19.11,  15:  Isa.  xxx.  27-33:  Ezek.  nxviii.  17-23:  Dan,  vii. 
11-14;  Mal.iy,  1,3;  Matt.  iii.  12:  SThess.  i.8;  ii,  8:  Rev.  xii  15,20: 
Isa.  !xvi,  16 ;  Eev.  xix, 

-  -  ActJi  i.  11:  Zech.  siv.  4,  5,  lf-14 :  Isa,  Ixiv,  1;  kvi,  1;  Ix,  13: 
Eaek.  xliii,  7-9  :  Isa.  livi,  18,  19  Isa.  xiv.  9 :  Matt,  x.-An.  29 :  Bom. 
xi,  26:  iRa,  \\x.  20:  Zech,  ii,  10,  U. 

J  Zech.  xii,  10-14:  Jer.  isii.  8-12:  Acta  iii.  19-21;  Isa,  iii.  2,4: 
Psa.  cxvii;  cxviii.;  icviii. ;  Kev.  lix.  1-6, 

'  Isa.  xixii,  1:  Dan,  vii,  18,  27;  xii.  4    Luke  isii,  23-30:  John  i 
61:  Edv.  si.lS;  11.4,6. 
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general  plan  itself  ia,  on  tiiia  system  of  interpretation,  as  ia 
here  described. 

The  other  view  of  these  passages  we  can  only  indicate. 
Those  that  are  taken  fro*  ancient  prophets,  and  have  not  yet 
been  fulfilled,  are  interpreted  spiritually  of  the  chumh  and  ita 
enemies,  either  in  ita  present  state,  or  when  augmented  hy 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  yetlargeraccessions  from  the 
Gentiles:  those  in  1  and  2  Thess.  and  in  1  Oor.,  that  speak 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  are  referred  to  the  one  resur- 
rection :  and  those  that  speak  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
are  interpreted  according  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
facts. 

(1.)  "  The  coming  of  Christ"  is  an  expression  applied  to  Ws  coming  in 
(be  flesh,  either — 

(a).  At  hJH  birth,  John  ivi.  28 :  1  John  iv.  2,  3 ;  2  John  7 ;  Ma.tt 
iviii.  11 ;  IX.  28:  Eph.  ii.  17 :  1  Tim,  i.  15. 

(5).  On  his  entering  npon  his  ministry,  Matt.  iii.  11 :  Mark  i.  7 . 
Lake  ill.  16:  John  i.  15.  30:  Matt.  si.  17;  JohaT,43;  ix.39. 
(2.)  It  is  applied  to  any  great,  though  invisible,  interposition. 

(o),  Aa  for  panishment,  or  reward,  Rev.  ii.  15,  16;  iii.  3:  Matt,  i 
23(?). 

(i).  Aa  in  the  remarkable  gift  of  the  Spirit,  John  liv.  18,  28 ;  Matt, 
xvi.  23:  Markix.  1. 

(c).  As  in  the  destrnctjon  of  Jernsalem,  Matt.  ixiv.  27 :  Lute  xsi, 
6,  7,  27  ■  Mark  xiii.  26,  ver.  30. 

(3.)  It  ia  applied  to  his  appearanoe  for  general  judgmeot,  Matt,  svi. 
27,  and  in  many  other  places. 

From  this  language  it  is  concluded  that,  as  Christ  came  in 
the  flesh,  at  PeOteoost;  in  Asia  Minor  to  remove  the  privileges 
of  apostate  churches;  in  Judwa  to  destroy  the  ancient  temple: 
BO  he  will  come  in  the  fresh  and  enlarged  outpouring  of  his 
Spirit; and  at  last,  in  person,  for  judgment.  All  "comings" 
for  punishment  being  taken  from  the  last,  and  all  "  eornings" 
in  grace  from  the  first.  His  reign  hegan  at  his  resurrection 
Rud  at  Pentecost  (Psa.  ii. :  Mark  ix.  1:  Eom.  i.  4 :  Heh.  i.  6). 
After  stj-'iggles  of  great  priu  jiples,  euf;h  &&  many  of  the  pa»- 
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sages  above  qxioted  indicate,  it  will  be  completed,  so  Ear  m 
EAETBLY  manifestation  is  concerned,  in  millennial  glory. 

449.  Having  stated  tbese  different  systems,  we  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  examine  or  defend  them.  We  mark  substantial 
rather  their  substantial  agreement.  The  coming  harmony, 
triumph  of  truth,  the  spirituality  and  glory  of  Christ's  reign, 
the  dignity  and  blessedness  of  bis  church,  the  consequent 
diminution  of  earthlY  evils,  are  common  to  both.  Where  they 
differ  ia  rather  in  relation  to  the  modes  of  accompaniments  of 
these  changes  than  to  the  changes  themselves ;  aud  in  relation 
to  these  accompaniments,  we  can  but  commend  the  student  to 
the  disclosure  of  the  New  Testament  and  to  the  general 
principles  of  interpretation  sanctioned  in  its  quotations  from 
the  Old.    See  Chap.  VI. 

460.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  times  .of  prophecy,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  when  years  are  not  meu-  onttiein- 
tioced,  days  are  reckoned  as  years.  This  rule  is  f^g^^^'" 
founded  on  several  analo^es,  and  is  at  least  highly  propheoj-. 
probable.  See  Numb.  ziv.  34  ■  Ezek.  iv.  5,  6 ;  where  God 
expressly  appoints  "  each  day  for  a  year." 

Again  the  expression,  "  Time,  times  and  a  half  time,"  is 
understood  as  meaning  three  prophetic  years  and  a  half,  t.  e. 
years  of  360  prophetic  days  each,  or  1260  years  in  all,  the 
period  assigned  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  Antichrist,  Dan.  vii. 
25.  See  also  Kev.  si.  2,  3,  where  the  same  period  seems 
spoken  of  as  1260  days,  or  42  months. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  predictions  of  Scripture,  how- 
ever, specify  the  time  in  years.  Such  are  the  430  and  4C0 
years  of  the  history  of  Abraham's  descendants,  Gen.  sv.  13 : 
Exod.  xii.  40 ;  the  sixty-five  years  foretold  by  Isaiah,  in  which 
Israel  was  to  he  broken,  Isa.  vii.  8;  the  seventy  years  of 
Judah's  captivity ;  and  the  seventy  weeks  of  years  (for  the 
word  day  is  not  found  in  this  passage),  in  which  Messiah  was 
to  be  cut  off,  Dan.  ix.  2S. 

Concerning  the  pr?cise  times  foretold  in  the  Scripture,  it  is 
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Timeijften  clearly  cot  God's  intention  to  give  ns  exant  fenow 
tntei'pceta-  ledge.  TheB9  are  put  in  his  own  power,  and  tkere 
■rhenfta-  is  often  very  little  of  a  sanctified  spir't  in  seeking 
to  know  them.  The  prophecy  austaiDs  our  hope, 
and  elevates  OTir  feelings.  It  assures  ua  of  the  final  issue,  and 
lays  down  certain  prognostics  highly  useful  for  a  moral  and 
spiritual  discernment  of  the  Divine  purpose,  which,  however, 
in  very  different  from  the  merely  mechanical  process  we  have 
above  coudemned.  Even  in  prophecies  which  have  been  ful- 
filled, the  dates  are  often  difHoult  of  adjustment;  a  fact  that 
should  suggest  humility  and  modesty  in  interpreting  prophe- 
cies whose  fulfilment  is  yet  to  come. 

The  captivity,  for  example,  lasted  seventy  years,  and  there  are  at  leaat 
two  different  dates  from  which  it  may  begin. 

From  the  carrying  away  of  Daniel,  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  2  Ciiron. 
izivi.e-r;  xxiL 

Prom  the,  destruction  of  the  temple  in  the  days  of  Zedekiah,  to  the 
decree  of  Darius  to  restore  it,  2  Chron.  ixivi,  14^31 :  Eaek.  vi. 

Prideanz  adds  a  third,  from  the  final  deportation  by  Hebuaaradan, 
to  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Jer.  lii.  SO;  Eaek.  vi. 

The  interpretation  of  the  seventy  weeks  in  Daniel  ie  subject  to  alike 
difficulty.  Volnmea  have  been  written  on  the  precise  date  when  the 
period  begins,  and  though  the  meaning  ie  now  comparatively  alear,  the 
passage  gave  to  the  ancient  Jew  but  a  general  idea  of  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  See  Eickersteth  on  the  Prophecies,  p.  191 ;  Hales, 
q^uoted  by  Er.  Kitto;  and  Fuller  on  the  Apocalypse,  Kb.  30. 

"What,  and  what  manner  of  time,"  are  both  proper  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  in  studying  the  prophets :  but  then  we  must 
remember  that  God  gave  us  their  predictions  rather  aa  part 
of  our  moral  training  than  to  gratify  our  curiosity  and  "he 
means  that  his  providence,  and  not  ours  should  be  manifested 
by  them  to  the  world." — SlE  I.  Newton. 

451  Amidst  all  these  difficulties,  two  facts  are  highly  con- 
solatory to  the  ordinary  reader. 

Witli  care,  he  will  easily  distinguish  between  prophecy,  and 
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those  parts  of  tiid  prophetical  wribings  which  are  f^^'^^ 
purely  historical  or  moral.  Such  portions  are,  as  senersj  ^_ 
we  have  seen,  frequent  and  highly  instructive,  ways  c1b»'. 
They  contain  aflecting  descriptions  of  the  guilt  and 
degradation  of  the  Jews,  powerful  appeals,  and  striking  exhi- 
bitions  of  the  Divine  character,  hut  they  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  prophetic  narrative.  However  mysterious 
the  prophecy  may  be,  the  moral  lesson  is  generally  plain.  Sea 
Jer.  IX.  11-14. 

452.  When  the  precise  reference  of  any  particular  prophecy 
is  not  clear,  its  general  meaning  ca  2  often  be  ascertained. 

On  reading  Rev.  vi.  1,  2,  for  example,  it  is  plain  that  whatever  ba 
understood  by  t.ho  white  horse,  the  era  or  event  to  whish  tha  prophet 
refeca,  and  whieh  ia  the  first  of  a  series,  will  be  peaoefal  and  prosperous  ; 
as  tbe  era,  or  event  described  (vi.  3,  4),  ia  one  of  persecution  and  blood- 
shed. Verees  5,  6,  describe  an  era  of  equitable  government,  ttoitedwith 
famine;  verses  7,  3,  an  era  of  mortal  sioknesa  and  ruin;  verses  9^11, 
of  severe  prairaoted  persecution;  verses  12-17,  the  era  of  uoiversal 
change,  tlie  breaking  up  of  empires,  and  the  overthrow  of  establislied 
institutions.  There  may  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
particular  era  or  event  these  predictions  refer,  but  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  era  are  admitted  almost  on  all  hands. 

So  of  the  whole  hook  of  Revelation  ;  whatever  bo  the  meaning  of 
specific  terms,  it  clearly  reveals  the  coming  of  our  Lord  in  power  and 
great  glorv ;  till  that  coming,  the  suffering  and  affliction  of  his  church, 
and  after  it,  her  triumph  and  blesaedneaa.  How  consolatory  ai-a  thass 
truths  in  every  age,  and  how  impressively  are  they  revealed  in  nearly 
all  the  prophetic  writings  of  Scripture. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  lessons,  therefore,  of  prophecy, 
remain,  and  may  be  applied  by  all  to  stimulate  their  efforts, 
and  sustain  their  faith.  Obedience  to  these  lessons  is,  more- 
over, the  best  preparation  for  understanding  what  ia  myste- 
rious :  a  special  hlessing  being  given  to  them  "  that  read,  and 
hear,  and  keep"  the  sayings  which  prophecy  contains. 

453.  In  addition  to  predictions  on  the  coming  and  work  ot  out  Lord 
(snePartll.), and  those  giveoin  the  pi  >p>.et3(sae  Introduc- 

lioc  to  ProphiAical  Books,  Part  II.),  i1  is  :mportant  to  no-    ofBotiptura 
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tJcB  that  neatly  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  propheciee 
Tha  principal  events  of  Jewish  history  were,  ae  Mr.  Davison  has  re- 
Wiirked,  all  foretold.  A  complete  view  of  these  predictions  may  be  seen 
in  Brown's  "Harmony  of  the  Scripture  Prophecies,"  or  in  Simpson's 
'■  Key  to  the  Prophecies,"  London,  1809.^5 

In  tha  historical  books,  for  example,  from  Gen.  to  2  Chron.,  there  ar? 
uowards  of  a  hundred  piadiotions  recorded,  with  their  fulfilments  ;  the 
whole  supplying  evidenee  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  or  illustrating 
principles  of  prophetic  interpretation. 

The  flood,  Gen.  vi.  17  (vii.  21,  23).  Canaan  and  Shem,  ir.  2S,  26 ; 
(Josh.  is.  23 :  1  Kings  ii.  20,  21),  Ishmael's  history,  xvi.  12{8ee  Heb.; 
Joh  iixii.  6);  i:zi.  20  (Isa.  xxL  17);  ivii.  20  (Cfen.  xxy.  18).  The  re- 
building of  Jericho,  Josh.  vi.  26  (1  Kings  xvi,  34).  Ell's  house,  1  Sam. 
ii.  30;  JT.  14,17;  ixii.  9-33  (1  Sam  iv.  11;  ii.  27:  see  Eaeb.iliv.  16). 
Kame  and  conduct  of  Joaiah,  1  Kings  xiii.  1-3  (2  Kings  xsiii.  15-20; 
S50  years  after). 

464.  The  interpretation  of  symbolic  or  figurative  language  is  a  sub- 
Jnferpreta-  ^""^  "^  ^Daah  difficulty.  Full  information  in  reference  to  it 
Honofajm-  must  be  sought  for  in  Buch  works  as  Wemyss's  ■' Key  to  Sym- 

"^  bolical  language,"  Edin.  1835 ;  Mills's  "  Sacred  Symbology," 

1853;  orDanbuz's  "Preliminary  Discourse  in  his  Commentary  on  Eeve- 
lation."  The  nature  of  this  language  m»y  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples : 

Adultery,  unfaithfulness  to  covenant,  and  so  a  symbol  of  idolatry, 

aspeoially  among  an  enlightened  people,  Jer.  iii.  8 ;  Eev.  ii,  22. 
Abm.  s,  of  strength  or  power,  Psa.  x.  15;  Isa.  Iii.  10 ;  a.  made  bare,  of 

power  put  forth. 
B.^BYLON,  s.  of  an  idolatroae,  persecuting  enemy  of  the  church;  Rome 

especially,  pagan  and  papal,  Isa.  xlvii.  13:  Rev.  svii.  18. 
BALA.KCE,  s.  of  fair  dealing.  Job  xxxi.  6 ;  or  (whan  the  sale  of  corn, 
etc,  is  indicated)  of  scarcity.  Lev.  xivi.  26;  Ezek.  iv.  16;  Hov.  vi.  5. 
Xli!.\ST,  s.  of  a  tyrannical,  oaurping  power,  or  power  merely  worldly, 
Dan.  vii.  3,  17;  Ezek,  ixiiv.  28. 

Bear,  b.  of  a  fool-hardy,  ferocious  enemy,  Prov.  xvii.  12 ;  Isa.  si. 

7;  Rev.  xiii.  2. 
Bull,  s.  of  a  furious  enemy,  Psa.  ixii.  12 ;  Ezuk.  xixix.  IS ;  bul- 
locks ==  people,  Jar.  1.  37  :  and  6ty!B  =  cities  or  houses, 
Doo,  s  of  unoleanness  and  apostacy,  Prov.  ixvi.  11;  Phil.  iii.  3; 

Rev.  xxii.  15;  also  of  watchfulness,  Isa,  Ivi.  10. 
CBOcoDH,E(inHeb.  of  Job.  vii.  12:  lM,ssvii.l;li.9:  Esek.aiia.3i 
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Xixii.   2:   Psa.   kiiv.  13),  a.  ot  Egypt,   and  bo  of  any   antl- 

chmtian  power.  Rev.  xi.  18;  liii.  1. 
Goat,  e.  of  Maoadonian  king  (JEgsndes),  and  eppeciall;-  of  Alox- 

ander,  Dan.  viii.  5-7 1  b.  of  the  wicked  generally,  Matt.  iiv. 

83,  33. 
HoBSB,  8.  of  agencies  fit  for  war  and  conquest,  Zech.  i,  3 :  a.  for 

speed,  Joal  ii,  4 ;  to  ride,  is  to  have  dominion.  Dent,  isxii.  13 : 

Isft.  Iviii.  14. 
Leopard,  s.  of  a  ornel  and  deueitful  foe  (Isa.  xi.  6 :  Jar.  v.  6 ;  Ilab. 


).  8),  Dan.  v 
Lion,  b.  of  one  having  energy  and  don 


:  Dan,  \ 


.  4  ;   Bev.  ^ 


)n,  Gen.  : 


Locust,  s.  of  a  hostile,  destroying  army.  Joel  i.  4 :  Rev,  ix ;  the 

chief  called  Abaddon,  or  Apollyon,  i.  e.  the  destroyer,  ver.  11. 

I  EE,  s.  of  Assyrian  king.  Isa.  vii.  18,  so  represented  in  hieroglyphics; 

also  of  any  fierce  invader.  Dent.  i.  44:  Psa  csviii.  13. 
Book,  received,  s.  of  inauguration,  2  Kings  xi.  12 ;  -written  loitAin  ami 
without,  of  s.  ipnji  series  of  event;  sealed,  of  whatia  secret;  to  eat  a 
book,  a,  of  consideration,  Jer,  xv.  16:  Rev.  x.  9;  "the  book  of  life," 
the  list  in  which  the  names  of  tlie  redeemed  are  enrolled;  aee  Esra 
i.  62;  Rev.  iii.  5;  a  book  opened,  s.  of  the  beginning  of  judgment. 


Rev.  1 


.  12. 


r(bec 


Bow,  s.  of  conflict  and  victory,  Bev.  ' 
aside)  of  deceit.  Hos,  vii,  16  ;  Jer.  ix. 

Bbass,  s.  of  baseness  and  obduracy,  Isa.  xlviii,  i;  Jer.  vi.  2S;or  of 
strength  and  firmness,  Psa.  cvii.  16:  Isa.  x\v.  2. 

Beeasv-pj,a.tb,  what  protects  a  vital  part,  and  strikes  terror  into  an 
adversary,  lea.  lis.  17:  1  Thess.  v.  8:  Rev.  ii.  9. 

Bkim,  (i.  e.  burning)  siOHB,  s.  of  torment.  Job.  iviii.  15:  Psa.  xi.  6: 
Rev.  liv.  10;  IX.  10. 

Chasiot,  s.  of  government  or  protection,  2  Kings  ii.  12'  Psa.  xx.  7  ; 
chariot  and  two  riders,  Isa.  ixi.  7;  Cyrns  and  Darins  (Lowth).  In 
Zech.  vi.  1;  the  four  great  empires.  Chariots  of  God,  the  hosts  of 
heaven    Psa.  Ixviii.  17:   XSa.  livi.  15. 

CnERtTBiu,  s.  of  God's  regal  glory  (Wemyss),  Psa.  iviii.  10:  or  of  the 
Trinity  and  human  natnre  of  Christ  (Parkhurst);  of  angali  (Low- 
man,  Pierce,  Mack,) ;  of  the  excellencies  of  God's  servants  (Tay.or, 
Newc);  of  angels  and,  in  Revelation,  of  tlie  redeemed  (Medej;  ot 
God's  manifested  perfection;  see  Gen,  iii,  24.  Exod.  xxv.  18,22; 
xxxvii.  7,  9:  Lev.  xvi.  2:  Numb.  vii.  89;  1  Kings  vi.  23;  viii.  7-- 
2  Chron,  iii.  10,  13:  Esek,  i.  10.^ 

CoLOB,  B.  of  the  nature  of  the  things  to  whiob  it  is  applied ;  black  s  of 
'liO 
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anguiGh  and  affliction,  Job  xxx.  30:  Rev.  vi.  5-12;  pak,  of  motts.. 
diseasa,  Ray.  vi.  8 ;  red,  of  bloodshed,  or  victory,  Zach.  vi.  2 ;  Rev. 
lii.  3  -  or  of  what  cannot  ba  discharged,  lea.  i.  18  ;  whits,  of  beauty 
and  holiness,  Ec*.  is.  8 :  Rev.  iii.  4 ;  white  and  shininy  was  the  Jew- 
ish royal  and  priestly  color,  as  purple  was  tlie  Roman. 

Cbowh,  b.  of  delegated  authority,  Lev.  viii.  9 ;  or  of  imperial  authority 
and  victory,  Rev.  lix.  12  (Greek,  diadem). 

Cup,  b.  of  enticing  luxury.  Rev.  ivii.  4 ;  of  idolatrouB  ritSE,  1  Cor.  x, 
21 ;  of  a  man's  portion,  Bev,  liv.  10 ;  xviii.  6. 

I'uniNKBNHBSS,  of  the  foUy  of  sin,  Jer.  li.  7;  and  of  the  stupidity  pro- 
duced by  Divine  jutigmenta,  Isa,  iiis.  9. 

Eakthhtjake,  s.  of  violent  agitation,  Joel,  ii.  10:  H^.  ii.  21:  Rev 
vi.  12. 

EAa:iH9,  B.  of  medita.tion  and  communion  with  trnth,  Isa.  Iv.  1,  2;  » 
of  resulta  of  jireviouB  conduct,  Eaek.  xviii.  2 ;  s.  of  deetrucuon  of  a 
man'speaceor  property,  Bev.  xvii.  16;  Psa.  xsvii.  2. 

Eqvpt,  6.  of  a  proud,  perEOcutiug  power,  aa  Rome,  Eev.  xi.  8. 

ErE8,  s.  of  knowledge,  fidelity,  glory,  Zech.  iv.  10;  of  government. 
Numb. X. 31.     Evileye  =  Bnvy;  bountiful  eye  =  !iberali1y. 

Fire,  a.  of  rjod's  word,  Jer.  sxiii.  29 :  Hab.  iii.  5 :  .of  destruction,  lea. 
xlii.  25:  Zech.  liii.  9;  of  purification,  Mai.  iii.  2;  of  persecution, 
1  Pet.  i.  7;  of  punishment  and  sftffering,  Mark  ix.  44. 

FiEST-BOBy,  had  power  over  their  brethr6n,Gen.  iivii.  37- were  the 
priests  of  the  family,  Eiod.  isiv.  B;  were  consecrated  to  God.  Exod 
xiii.  2,  13 ;  sanctified  the  family  by  their  own  acceptance,  and  had  & 
double  share  of  the  inheritance,  Deut.  xxi.  17.  See  Heb,  ii.  10,  11 ; 
iii.  1:  Col,  i.  12. 

Fish,  s,  of  the  rulers  of  tlie  people,  i.  t.  of  the  sea.  Eaek.  ixii.  ^  5: 
Hab.  i.  14. 

FoKEHEAit,  written  on,  the  mark  of  a  pnest,  Lev.  lix,  28 ;  of  a  eemaiil 
and  of  a  aoldier :  see  Rev.  ssii.  4.     Servants  of  idols  wore  a  mark,  a 

FoBBST,  a.  of  city  or  kingdom;  tall  ti'eas  the  rulers,  Isa.  i.  17-34;  isxii. 

19:  Jer,  xxi.  14r  Ezek.  xx.  46. 
Fiioas,  8.  of  unclean,  impudent  enemies,  Sev.  xvi.  13. 
Gakmests,  8.  of  qualities  or  condition;  clean  garments,  b.  of  purity; 

W(i(e,  of  holiness,  Paa.  li.  7,  or  happiness,  Isa,  lii.  1;  Rev,  iii,  4: 

Zooh.  iii.  3;  to  bestow  garments  was  a  mark  of  favor,  1  Sam.sviii.i 
Gems,  a.  of  magnificence,  beauty,  variety:  see  table  of  gems. 
Geaphs,  '-ipe,  s.  of  people  ready  for  punishment.  Eev.  xiv.  18 ;  gleaned 

s.  of  a  people  carried  away,  Isa.  ixiv.  IS:  Jer.  xlix.  9. 
Hands,  b.  of  actions;  pure  hands,  hands  full  of  blood,  etc.,   jadicata' 
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iuch  actions  respectively,  Pea.  xa.  17 :  Job  ix.  30 :  1  Tim.  iL  8 .  lea,  i, 
16.  To  wash  the  handa.  a.  of  eipiation,  or  of  freedow  from  guilt, 
1  Cor.  vi.  11 :  1  Tim.  ii.  8 ;  b.  of  power :  tlie  ri^ht  tiand  is  the  place 
of  favor,  Mark  lyi.  19 ;  to  give  tha  hand  of  fellowship,  b.  of  oommu- 
nicatioa  of  rights  and  hlessingB,  Gal.  ii.  9.  To  give  the  hand  is  to 
yield  to  another.  Pea  liviii.  31 :  2  Chron.  xxi.  8  (Heb.) ;  to  lift  op  the 
right  hand  was  a  sign  of  sweating.  Gen.  liv.  22 ;  Dan.  xii.  7.  Mark, 
on  the  hand.  a.  of  servitude  and  of  idol  worship,  Zeoh.  xiii.  6 ;  handa 
pnt  on  another,  s.  of  transmission  of  blessing,  authority,  or  guilt, 
Gen,  xlviii.  14-20:  Dan.  i.  10;  hands  of  God  laid  on  »  ptophet,  in- 
dicates spiritual  influence,  1  Kings  iviii.  46 :  Ezek.i.  3;  iii.  22;  bis 
finger,  less  inSuence;  his  arm,  greater. 

Harp.  as.  of  praise  and  joy,  Fsa.  ilii.  4;  sxxiii.  2;  need  especially 
after  victory.  2  Chroa.  sx.  28:  Isa.  ixi,  32:  Rev.  liv.  1,  2. 

Habvest,  b.  of  time  of  destruction,  Jer.  Ii.  33:  lea.  xvij.  5;  Rev.  jiv. 
14-18 ;  sickle,  the  s.  of  the  instrument,  Joel  iii.  13 ;  s.  of  time  of  com- 
plete deliverance,  or  ingathering ;  bo  (Horaley)  Hoa,  vi.  11 ;  s.  of  the 
field  of  labor  for  the  church.  Matt.  is.  37. 

Hbaveh  AMD  Earth,  used  in  a  threefold  sense ;  the  invisible  and 
moral,  the  visible  and  literal,  and  the  political.  In  the  last  senses 
heaven  is  a  s.  of  rulers ;  earth,  of  the  people ;  heaven  and  earth,  of 
ft  kingdom  or  polity.  laa.  Ii.  IB,  16;  liv.  17;  Jer,  iv.  23,  24:  Matt, 
jiiv.  29. 

To  fall  from  AeaueB.  is  to  lose  dignity  ;  keavtm  opened,  is  a  new  phase 
"in  the  political  world  ;  a  door  opened  in  heaven,  the  beginning  of  a 
new  government:  see  Hag.  ii,  6-22.  Sun,  moon,  stars,  are  s.  of  au- 
thorities, supreme  or  secondary,  Isa.  xsiv.  21,  23:  Joel  ii.  10:  Bev, 

HoBB,  a.  of  power,  Amos  vi.  13  (Heb.) :  Deut.  xxsiii.  17  {see  Josh.  xvii. 

14-18);  lKing3siii.il;  Mic.iv.l3;  so  of  regal  dignity,  Jer.  xlviii. 

25;  Dan.  viii.  9:  Kev.  xiii.  I.     Horns  of  the  altar,  when  touched, 

formed   a  sanctuary,   Exod.  sii.  14:   Amos   iii.   14:   Jer.  xvii.  1. 

Ilorm,  or  rays,  were  part  of  the  glory  ascribed  t< 

2;  Hah,  iii.  4  (Heb.).  and  to  Moses. 
Ihcebbb,  a  s.  of  prayer,  Paa.  cxii.  2 :  Rev.  viii.  4 

offered  with  fire  taken  from  the  burnt  offering. 
Key,  a  s.  of  authority;  a  commission  to  open  o 


«  God,  Daut,  X 


i.l8;  J 


Lamp  (so  ''candle"  shonld  he  translated), 


8,  of  light,  joy,  truth,  and 
i,32:  1    Kings  xi.  36;  i.e. 
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MiHiTA,  s.  of  Diviae,  immortal  sustenance.  Rev.  li,  17;  sse  Eiod,  xvi 

33,  34. 
Maeeiaqe,  8.  of  a  Btat«  of  union  under  covenant,  aad  bo  of  perfection, 

laa-liv  1-6;  Rev.  six.  7. 
Mbasube,  to,  or  divide,  a.  of  conquest  and  poBsession,  lea,  liii   12: 

Zech.  iL2;  Amos  vii.  17,  where  re-meaeoremeiit  impliea  ce-poaseBsion. 
lIoTHBB,  B.  of  the  producer  of  anything,  Rev,  ivii.  5;  s.  of  a  city, 

whose  inhaMtanta  are  her  children,  2  Sam.  II.  19:  Isa.  dix.  23;  of 

the  metropolis,  whose  daughtera  are  dependent  cities,  Isa,  1,  1 ;  Hoa, 

ii.  2,6;  of  the  New  Testament  church,  Gal.  iv.  26. 
MouHTAW,  B.  of  Btahility  and  greatness,  Isa.  ii.  2 :  Dan.  ii.  35. 
Tebbs,  tall,  B.  of  rulers,  Ezek.  mi.  5-8 ;  low,  s.  of  common  men,  ~ 

vii.  1 :  viii.  7. 
Truhpet,   blovm,   a.  of  the  warning  of  the   approach   of  important 

events. 
Vise,  b.  of  luxuriant  productiveness,  Jer.  ii.  21:  Hob.  xiv.  7:  Rev.  liv. 

18 ;  vintage,  of  the  destmction  of  such,  Eev.  xiv.  19. 
Viaa-isa,  b.  of  faithful  servants,  nncorrnpted  by  idolatry.  Rev.  liv.  4 
WiHD,  agitating  the  air,  &  of  commotioiiB;  restrained,  of  tranquility, 

Eev.  yii.  1. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON   THE   SYSTEMATIC   A 

SCRIPTURES. 

■'  Inferences  from  Scripture  that  appear  to  bastrictly  legitimate  must 
be  received  with  the  greatest  caution,  or,  rather,  decidedly  rejected, 
except  as  they  are  supported  hy  explicit  Scripture  declarations." — 
Bridqeb  :  On  the  Christian  Ministry. 

"  No  science  is  more  strictly  inductive  than  theology.  .  .  The  BibU 
is  a  record  of  words  and  facts  .  .  ,  and  our  duty  ia  to  analyae  them: 
reducing  them,  by  a  method  strictly  inductive,  into  a  proper  order,  and 
then  deducing"  (rather  gathering)  "  from  them  tbe  legitimate  general 
truth."— Bishop  of  Kentucky. 

"  A  Bible  ChriBtian  insensibly  borrows  and  unites  what  is  excellent 
in  all  syatems.  perhaps  without  knowing  how  far  he  agrees  with  them, 
becauBB  ha  finds  in  ill  the  written  word. '— Newtob  ;   Workt,  vi.  413 
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Sec  1. — Ok  the  Study  of  tke  Doctkines  op  Sceiptuhe. 

455.  It  is  obvious  that  trutli  may  be  revealed  in  different 
forms;  either  authoritatively,  as  law  ;  or  Mstorioally,  by  way 
of  example;  in  promise,  or  in  doctrine.  The  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  revealed  in  all  these  forma,  and  each  often  involves 
the  other.  A  command  includes  a  doctrine ;  a  doctrine,  a 
promise ;  and  both  doctrine  and  promise,  correspondent  duty. 

456.  If  the  commands,  and  doctrines  and  promises  of  Scrip- 
ture were  respectively  placed  by  themselves,  we  g^^;  j^j.^ 
Bhould  have  a  system  of  truth  on  one  principle  of  ^™|^^ 
MTangement.  And  if  the  doctrines  and  precepts  *°,H"',?""'"' 
which  refer  to  each  truth  of  Scripture  were  placed 
together,  we  should  then  have  a  system  of  truth  on  a  different 
principle.  In  the  first  case,  Scripture  truth  would  be  classi- 
fied under  the  form  of  the  statement,  which  may  be  precep- 
tive, promissory,  or  doctrinal.  In  the  second,  the  -ornceord- 
various  forma  of  Scripture  statement  would  be  elas-  jjs^*^  the 
siiied  under  the  truths  to  which  they  respectively  themsei.eB. 
refer.  By  the  careful  student,  both  principles  of  arrangement 
are  combined.  That  view  of  the  whole  which  puts  the  cor- 
rect meaning  upon  every  part  of  the  Divine  word,  and  assigns 
to  every  truth  and  duty  such  a  place,  both  in  order  and  im- 
portance, as  properly  belongs  to  it,  each  truth  and  duty  honor- 
inff  the  rest,  and  itself  appearing  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
is  the  true  system  of  divinity. 

457.  Nor  is  the  necessity  of  such  arrangement  peculiar  to 
the  Bible.     Both  in  mature  and  in  providence  facts  f^„^ 

and  objects  are  scattered  in  endless  variety.  It  is  ™p„'|j"°'to 
the  business  of  science  to  detect  amongst  them  all  soripture. 
unity  and  order.  The  general  laws  that  regulate  the  universe 
therefore,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  by  which  men  govern 
their  hves,  are  alike  facts  reduced  to  system  by  intelligence 
and  care.  In  both  cases,  too,  we  employ  the  same  principle 
of  investigation—the  great  principle  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy.    The  teste  of  Scripture  form  the  basis  of  theology,  ai 
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the  facts  of  nature  form  the  hasis  of  nataral  science,  or  as  the 
facts  of  consciouanesa  form  the  basis  of  mental  philosophy.  In 
the  Bible,  however,  we  have  this  advantage,  that  whOe  in 
nature  facts  are  the  only  data  from  which  we  gather  general 
laws,  in  Scripture  we  find  the  general  laws  of  truth  and  duty, 
ai  well  as  particular  instances  in  which  those  laws  are  seen  to 
he  applied  to  the  uses  of  life, 

458.  The  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  (it  mast  be  observed) 
Inter  reto-  "^^^^^  '^^^  materially  frota  the  interpretation  of  it. 
•joo  and  Interpretation  is  concerned  only  "with  the  meaning 
iruth  differ,  of  individual  passages  :  Systematic  Theology  oo'n- 
niders  them  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  ouraelyes. 

459.  When  it  is  said  that  we  study  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 

ture in  its  precepts,  we  embody  an  important  truth. 
iii™ea       Between  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity 

there  ia  an  essential  connection.  Not  only  does  doc- 
trine contain  by  implication  a  command,  but  it  eshibits  such 
views  of  truth  as  are  adapted  hy  God  to  escite  holy  affections, 
and  those  affections  are  the  imihediate  principles  of  holy  con- 
duct. The  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  obedi- 
ence, are  therefore  inseparable.  "  Morahty  is  religion  in 
practice,  and  reHgion  is  morality  in  principle."  He  that  loves 
God  keeps  his  commandments,  and  he  that  keeps  the  command- 
ments loves  God.  Man  may  attempt  to  put  asunder  the 
things  which  God  has  thus  joined.  He  may  explain  truth  so 
as  to  destroy  morahty,  making  "  void  the  law  through  faith," 
or  he  may  hold  "the  truth  in  unrighteousness."  But  God's 
design  is  that  truth  should  always  promote  hohnesa,  as  it  is 
essential  to  it.  Holiness,  therefore,  is  never  found  without 
truth ;  and  if  ever  truth  be  found  without  holiness,  it  ia  be- 
cause the  perverseness  of  human  nature  has  succeeded  in 
parting  them. 

460.  The  systematic  study  cf  Scripture  has  been  singularly 
lorianee  misrepresented.     S&me  hold  that  there  can  be  no 


wmBUo^^"     intelligent  knowledge  of  Scripture  without  it,  and 
seJ^fti,     others,  that  it  a  nseleaa;  a  remnant,   in  fact,  of 
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ficliolastic  habits,  wiich  it  ia  for  the  interest  of  the  churcb 
to  destroy.  Both  theae  views,  however,  are  wrong.  The 
parages  of  the  Bible  wbich  contain  clear  summaries  of 
trutb  are  bo  numerous  (Tit.  ii.  11-14 1  Eph,  ii.  4^10),  that  a 
good  man  will  often  rather  without  knowing  it,  a  compre- 
hensive and  aound  system  On  the  ther  haad,  to  repudiate 
system  compels  us  e  ther  to  confine  o  rselves  in  statements 
of  doctrine  to  &  ptu  e  la  t^  ac;e  or  t  exposes  us  to  the  risk 
of  misrepresent  ng  one  doc  r  ne  n  enforcing  another ;  or, 
more  commonly  t  U  t  temi  ta  u  to  o  erlook  the  due  pro- 
portion or  conne  t  on  of  loot  nes  and  so  lead  ueinto  en'or, 
the  more  seduot  e  tl  at  t  la  f o  nded  partially  on  truth. 
"Genera!  princ  f lea  d  awn  from  part  culars,"  says  Locke, 
"  are  the  jewels  of  kno  vl  l^e  omp  ehendiug  great  store  iti 
little  room :  but  the  e  a  e  the  fo  e  to  be  used  with  the 
greater  care  and  cau  n  1  ?t  f  we  take  counterfeit  for  true, 
our  loss  be  the  gre  t  when  our  sto  k  comes  to  a  severe 
scrutiny." 

461.  The  Bible  may  be  tud  ed  systematically  for  a  double 
purpose ;  either  _/?  sf  to  as  e  ta  n  the  doctrines  of  ■rrheoioey 
Scripture,  or  secon  lly  to  d  termine  ts  rules  of  jnlpj^^ii. 
morality  and  hoi  ne  s  The  sy  tem  of  doctrine  ™^- 
thus  framed  is  called  dogmatic,  or  doctrinal  theology;  and  the 
system  of  duty,  moral,  or  practical  theology ;  both,  however, 
being  most  closely  interwoven  in  Scripture  as  they  are  in 
human  experience. 

462.  In  gathering  doctrinal  truth  from  Scripture,  we  bring 
together  all  the  texts  that  refers  to  the  same  sub-  ^^,^ 
ject,  whether  they  he  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  fruraod. 
or  examples  ;  impartially  compare  them ;  restrict  the  expres- 
sions of  one  text  by  those  of  another;  and  explain  the  whole 
consistently.  When  the  proposition  which  we  derive  from 
the  passages  examined  embodies  all  they  contain,  and  no  more, 
it  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  general  Scriptural  truth. 

463.  The  following  rules  are  equflUy  obvious  and  import- 
vai. 
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fiuiea  (3.)  Wemnstgatherourviows  of  Christian   Joctrine 

^ewTeais^  primarily  from  the  New  Testament,  interpreting  its 
"'  statements  oonsistently  with  one  another,  and  with 

the  facts  and  clear  revelations  of  the  Old. 
(2.)  Incarryingoutthiarule  it  is  necessary  to  explain  ambigu- 
ous and  figurative  passages  by  those  that  are  clear  and  literal ; 
find  passages  in  which  a  subject  is  briefiy  described 
classics.  with  those  in  which  it  is  largely  discussed ;  and 
general  assertions  by  others  (if  such  they  be)  which  treat  of 
the  same  truth  with  some  restriction  or  exceptions. 
(3.)  Not  only  must  the  passages  which  speak  of  the  same  doc- 
trine be  explained  consistently  with  one  another, 
bat  each  doctrine  must  be  held  consistently  with 
other  doctrines. 


The  Soripturea  teacli,  for  example,  on  a  comparison  of  passages,  that 
repentance,  faitli,  and  obedience,  are  the  gifts  of  God.'  Do  W8  there- 
fore gather  that  men  are  guiltless  if  they  do  not  repeat  and  balieve, 
and  obey  the  goepel?  or  do  we  deem  it  nsedleas  to  eshort  men  to  re- 
pentance, obedience  and  faith  ?  If  so,  our  viaffs  are  nnsoand,  for  the 
guilt  of  impenitence  ia  charged  entirely  upon  man.*  His  unbelief  is 
declared  to  be  his  great  sin  and  the  ground  of  his  condemnation ;'  and 
not  to  obey  God  is  everywhere  condemned.  Men  are  exhorted,  too,  to 
repent.^  and  believe,  and  obey.  So  Samuel  taught  the  laraelitea,  and 
so  Peter  exhorted  Simon  Magua  and  tht  murderera  of  our  Lord.* 

Though  truths  may  be  revealed  in  Scripture  which  it  ia 
difficult  for  us  to  harmonize,  yet  one  truth  so  held  as  to  con- 
tradict another  is  not  held  as  the  Bible  reveals  it. 
4.Tniu,tfl(4,)Employ  and  interpret  the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
praHio^'^  with  special  regard  to  the  practical  purposes  for 
purposes,     which  the  Scripture  reveals  them. 

The  ns9  made  in  Scripture,  for  eiample,  of  the  doctrine  of  election 
IG  highly  instructive.  However  the  doctrine  itself  be  regarded,  all 
agree  iu  admitting  that  it  can  involve  no  capricioua  fondness  without 

•  John  sv.  5 :  Aol^  vi.  31 ;  Eph.  ii.  8 :  Phil,  i,  29 ;  ii.  13 :  1  Pot,  i,  2, 

*  Matt.  si.  20.  21 :  Bev.  ii-  20,  21.       ■  John  iii,  18 ;  svi.  9. 

*  Mark  i.  15.  '  AeU  iii,  19;  viii.  22. 
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roa£on  or  wisdom ;  nor  can  it  be  regarded  ss  affection  founded  npon 
our  merit,  or  as  eaeking  for  its  ultimate  end  our  happinasB.  It  is  rather 
an  exhibition  of  the  d'araoter  of  God,  which  represents  him  aa  acting 
in  parsuanoe  of  his  owa  purpose,  and  while  eecuring  that  purpose,  as 
displaying  hia  glory  and  promoting  the  general  good.  The  doctrine  is 
introdnoed  in  Scripture,  too,  only  for  such  objeoto  as  these;  to  declare 
tlie  source  of  salvation  to  bo  the  nndeaarved  favor  of  God,  and  to  cut 
off  all  hope  of  aooeptanos  by  worta,  as  in  Rom.  xi.  5,  6 ;  to  account  for 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  without  excusing  it,  as  in  Eom.  ix. ;  or  to 
ehow  the  certain  sucoeaa  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  defiance  of  all  hoatility, 
as  in  Matt.  ixi.  42;  John  vi.  37.  Coaaidered  without  reference  to 
those  facts,  it  might  be  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  of  caprice,  or  it 
might  become  (as  among  the  Jews)  the  nourishment  of  self-conceit ;  or 
it'might  be  naed  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  human  reaponsibility  or 
the  duty  of  Christian  devotedness.  The  doctrine  systematically  con- 
Bidored, — ^viewedjtbatia, in  connection  with  the  tintbs  among  which  it 
stands,  and  applied  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  inspired  teaohera 
UEedit, — basahumblingand  sanctifying  tendency. 

The  doctrine  of  Satanic  influence,  again,  is  taught  in  Scripture ;  but 
only  to  give  us  a  clearer  perception  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  to  eicite  us  to  greater  watchfulness  and  prayer,  2  Cor.  iv;  1:  Eph. 
ii.2;  vi.l2;  John  iiii.27:  Luke  viii.  30;- Bev.  zii.  9:  1  John  iii.  8: 
Epb.  vi.  il-18,  etc. 

The  mysterious  connection  between  the  first  offence  and  the  fact  that 
all  are  under  condemnation  ia  clearly  affirmed  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  and  in  1  Cor.,  but  only  to  magnify  the  grace  of 
God  in  our  redemption  by  Christ, 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  relation  to  man; 
and,  though  sometimes  introduced  as  an  article  of  faith  simply,  (as  in 
the  rito  of  baptism),  it  is  generally  in  connection  with  spiritual  bless- 
ings, and  especially  with  the  scheme  of  redemption,  2  Cor.  liii.  14. 

(5.)  Itmustbe  remembered,  again,  th'at  deductions  drawn  by 

reason  from  propositions  founded  on  the  statements  J:^^^'*^^^ 

of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  deemed  inspired  unless  Soripiure 

^  J  not  neoeesai- 

those  deductions  are  themselves  revealed.  rfiy  true. 

It  is  certain,  for  example,  that  distinct  acts  of  personal  agency,  whioU 
are  in  some  passages  ascribed  simply  to  God,  are  ascribed  elsewhere  to 
the  Father,  or  to  the  Son,  or  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  worship  and 
adoratioL  aie  claimed  for  each.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  there  ara 
three  FeisonB  in  the  Godhead,  and  bat  one  God ;  or  that  there  is  » 
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Trinity  in  Unity.  We  thus  expresH  Scripture  truli  in  a  convenient 
form.  But  if  we  attempt  to  explain  this  truth,  or  to  draw  from  ths 
phraseology  empluyed  other  remote  ooixoliisiona,  wa  may  either  darken 
couaael  by  words  without  Imowlodga,  or  gather  lessons  which  God  ha» 
not  taught. 

Or  again,  that  all  men  are  Binnevs,  and  that  the  holiest  acts  of  the 
best  men  coma  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law,  are  truths 
revealed  in  Scripture,  and  we  comprehend  them  both  in  the  genei-al 
statement  that  men  are  totally  depraved  ;  tut  if  from  this  statement  we 
gather  the  conclusion  that  all  men  are  sinners  in  the  same  degree,  the 
conclusion,  though  Beemicgly  involved  in  the  statement,  is  not  a  lesson 
of  Scripture,  but  an  inference  drawn  by  human  reason,  not  from  God's 
word,  but  from  the  imperfect  language  of  man.  •  All  men  are  bound  to 
believe  Scripture,  and  he  that  believes  Scripture  believes  all  that  is  seen 
to  be  contained  therein.  '  But  "no  man,"  saya  Jeremy  Taylor,  "is  to  bo 
pressed  with  oonasqueaoes  drawn  from  thence,  unless  the  tiansni-ipt  be 
drawn  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  original.  For  we  are  sure  it 
came,  in  the  simplicity  of  it,  from  an  infallible  Spirit ;  but  he  that  bids 
me  believe  his  deductions  bids  me  believe  that  he  is  an  unerring  logician ; 
for  which  God  has  given  me  no  command,  and  himself  can  give  me  no 
eeouriiy."' 

Ooncerning  all  doctrines,  indeed,  ■which  are  peculiar  to 
Scripture,  the  rule  of  the  martyr  Ridley  is  as  Ohiistian  as  it 
is  philosophical.  "  In  these  matters,"  says  he,  "  I  am  ao  fear- 
ful that  I  dare  not  speak  further;  yea,  almost  none  otherwise 
than  the  text  doth,  aa  it  were,  lead  me  by  the  hand." 
(6.)  But  besides  ascertaining  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  not 
6.  Truth  in  ^^^  important  in  framing  a  system  of  truth  to  aa- 
(Sv™iiti?"'^  certain  their  reUtive  importance ;  and  if  possible,  the 
poviaiioe.  order  in  which  Scriptuie  reveals  them.  With  this 
view,  notice : 

1.  What  things  are  omitted  in  one  book,  or  in  several,  or  in 
Com  ra.  ^^^7'  ^"^^  then  gather  the  obnolusioa  that  what  are 
tivB  ™por-  omitted  are  probably  not  aa  important  as  those  that 
Bseei-ii^ned.  are  included  in  all. 

2.  Mark  the  subjects  which  are  ofteTie 
attention  by  our  Lord,  and  by  his  apostles 
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itioned  in  the  wotda  of  the 


Ifitbeasked.for  example,  what  is  the  m_ost  memorable  ni re 
in  the  inatitution  of  the  last  sapper,  the  reply  * 
character:  for  thil  peculiarity  is 
institntion,  1  Cor.  li.  24,  25,  26. 

A  rulo  of  the  Divine  procedure  is  on  the  same  ground  of  ohviona 
importance.  Thrice  is  it  intimated  by  our  Lord,  and  in  each  case  witlv 
■  much  emphasis,  that  gifts  habitually  exercised  are  increased,  while 
gifts  habitually  negieoted  are  withdrawn.  Matt.  siii.  12;  ixv.  29; 
Luke  six.  26.  So  of  humility,  which  is  ilientioned  with  peculiar  honor  • 
no  leas  than  seven  times  in  the  fltat  three  Gospels,  Matt,  xviii.  4,  eta. 

3,  Observe  carefully  what  ia  eomirwn  to  the  two  dispensa- 
nations,  the  OhriBtian  aad  the  Jewish. 

In  both  the  unity  and  aplritnality  of  God,  his  power  and  truthtul- 
nesB,  are  frequently  revealed.  So  among  our  first  duties  are  gratitude 
and  love.  The  numerous  injunctions  in  the  law  respecting  Racrifices, 
and  the  prominence  given  to  the  truth,  that  Christ  was "  once  offered  to 
hear  the  sins  of  many,"  illustrate  the  paramount  importance  both  of  the 
doctrine,  and  of  appropriate  feelings  in  reference  to  it,  Hob.  ii.  28. 

4,  Observe  the  value  asorihed  in  ■  Scripture  itself,  to  any 
truth  or  precept  which  it  contains.*  Sometimes  a  quality  is 
Bet  forth  as  essential,  "  Without  faith  it  is  impoasible  to  please 
God."  Sometimes  one  quality  ia  preferred  to  another,  as  love 
ta  both  faith  and  hope,  1  Cor.  xiii.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  qualifications  which 
are  to  regulate  the  decisions  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Such 
as  faith,  and  the  right  government  of  our  thoughts,  words, 
feelings,  actions,  habits  and  dispositions." 

The  reader  may  apply  the  foregoing  rules  to  ascertain  the 
importance  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  oar  Lord,  and  the 
connection  of  both  with  justification  and  holiness,  e.  g. 

•  See  "Exposition  of  the  Sospel  of  Luke,"  by  James  Thomson,  D.D., 
In  trod. 

i-John  iii.  15:  Matt.  iv.  18,  20;  xiii.  43,49;  ivi.  27;  Rom.  ii,  0: 
Oil.  vi.  8 :  Eev.  xiv.  13  ;  1  John  iii.  23.  These  passages  all  prove  that 
Uie  design  of  the  Gospel  ia  not  only  pardon  but  holiness,  and  that 
meetuess  for  heaven  include*  both  title  and  character. 
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Gal.  ii.  20;  iii.  1;  iii.  13;  v.  2i; 


Col.  i.  14,  18-2 


»i.  12.  14.  1  Cor.  i.  13,  17. 
3.  Eom.  iii.  24,25:  iv.21 
15.     Bph,  i.  7;  ii.  16;y.  2; 


Tke  fact  of  the  resurrection  and  aaeension  of  our  Lord,  as 
an  evidence  of  tke  completion  and  acceptance  of  tis  work,  and 
as  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  his  people,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Epistles  alone,  more  than  fifty  times.  Any  view  of  the 
Gospel,  therefore,  which  gives  to  these  doctrines  a  second  place, 
is  clearly  not  the  Gospel  of  Scripture. 

464.  One  or  two  general  principles  may  be  laid  down  to  aid 
Canons  on     ^  *^^  application  of  these  rules, 
uono^hese      '■•  ^<'*l^'^g  must  be  made  a  matter  of  faith  which 
rales.  jg  hqJ;  g,  matter  of  revelation. 

2.  In  studying  the  Bible,  there  must  be  an  indifferent  judjr- 
ment  till  the  truth  itself  decides.  Allow  no  bias  but  what  is 
received  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  otherwise  our  knowl- 
edge will  be  only  inclination  and  fancy, 

3.  The  same  promineng.e  should  be  given  to  each  doctrine, 
as  is  given  to  it  in  Scripture. 

4.  Where  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  important  and  neces- 
tary,  the  Scripture  will  be  found  fnl!  and  clear.  Where  Scrip- 
ture is  not  full  and  clear,  the  doctrine  is  either  in  itself  not 
important,  or  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  does  not  belong  to 
our  present  state. 

5.  The  Bible  being  inspired  cannot  really  contradict  itself. 
Of  apparent  contradictions,  some  are  merely  verbal,  and  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  words  will  remove  the  difficulty. 
Others,  which  originate  in  the  doctrines  themselves,  may  be 
solved  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  rules. 

(a.)  When  the  same  action  is  affirmed  of  different  persons, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  of  both. 

It  is  Eaid,  for  eiampls,  ten  timea,  that  Pharaoh  hardened  hia  heart, 
and  ten  times,  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart ;  and  both  statamenU 
are  in  a  sense  true.     What  the  sense  ie  not,  may  he  gathered  horn  Scrip- 
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tare  revelatioQa  of  God'a  character; 
in  Seriptute,  or  it  may  not.  If  it  U 
things  which  "belong  anto  God."  I 
racDQciloa  the  statenLdn-ts,  and  th.a  sta 
□  which  the  same  act  if 
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itt  the  sense  is,  may  be  told  na 
it,  that  sense  is  one  of  the  secret 
it  is,  then  both  the  sense  which 
meats  tbeniBelves  are  revealed, 
scribed  in  Scripture  U>  different 


Exod.  xviii.  17-26 ;  Dent.  i.  9-13,  in  relation  to  tlie  appointment  of 
judges.     Ntimb.  liii.  1-20;  Deut.  i.  22,  on  sending  the'spies.     2  Sam 
.  iLsiv.  1 :  1  Ohron.  lii.  1,  in  the  numbering  of  the  people  by  David. 

(b.)  When  apparently  contradictory  qualities  are  ascribed 
in  Scripture  to  the  isame  person  or  object,  there  is  a  aense  in 
wliieh  both  assertions  are  true. 

There  is  a  sense,  for  example,  in  which  all  men  are  sinners,  and  thers 
is  a  sense  in  which  some  men  (those  born  of  God),  do  not  commit  aic 
(1  John),  and  both  senses  are  Scriptural.  What  those  senses  are  must 
be  gathered  from  the  Bible,  if  they  be  revealed.  If  not  revealed,  wa 
believe  the  statements  aad  wait  for  further  light.  There  is  i.  sense, 
also,  in  which  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  children  do  not  hear  the  sins  of  the  fathers, 
Exod.  XI.  5:  Ezek.  iviii.  20.  Either  the  effects  of  the  father's  sin  fall 
temporarily  upon  his  children,  though  each  man's  final  destiny  ia  tha 
result  of  his  own  conduct,  or  the  first  passage  may  be  limited  to  those 
who  hate  him ;  in  their  case  there  is  an  accumulation  of  punishment. 

(c.)  When  one  thing  is  said  in  Scriptare  to  secure  salva- 
tion, and  the  want  of  another  thing  is  said  to  exclude  from  it, 
the  existence  of  the  one  neceBsarily  implies  the  existence  of 
the  other. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  faith  saves  us,  and  yet  no  one  can  bs 
saved  who  hates  his  brother.  Both  statementB  are  true;  ind,  in  fact, 
we  find  that  faith  and  love  are  never  disjoined. 

This  is  the  canon  that  reconciles  the  prerogatives  of  faith 
with  the  promises  made  to  character,  as  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount.  It  is  not  that  such  characters  having  faith,  are 
blessed,  for  the  promise  is  absolute;  but  it  is,  that  faith  forma 
such  characters,  and  so  brings  the  believer  withiu  the  range 
of  the  promise. 
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Sec.  2. — The  Pkecepts  op  Sceiptubb. 

465.  Tke  atady  of  Scripture  doctrine-  has  been  placed  first 

in  this  chapter  for  a  double  reason.  Most  of  the 
Kmiai'w^  rulea  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  first,  are  appli- 
hoUQeae.  ^^^y^  ^^  ^.j^^  etudy  of  all.  It  will  be  found,  more- 
over, that  Scripture  doctrine  ia  at  the  foundation  of  all  true 
morality.  The  Gospel  begins  its  message  with  the  "  story  of  . 
peace,"  unfolding  the  pardoning  mercy  of  Grod  through  the 
death  of  his  Son.  It  then  exhibits  its  truths  as  motives  to 
holiness  When  these  truths  have  taken  possession  of  the 
heart,  they  teach  us  to  perceive  in  Scripture  the  requirements 
of  a  high  and  spiritual  obedience  :  and  under  their  influence 
we  learn  to  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness 
of  the  letter.  This  is  the  order,  therefore,  of  human  expe- 
rience ;  knowledge  ia  the  heart,  or  truth,  precedes  knowledge 
in  practice,  or  goodness:  or,  in  simple  Scripture  language, 
man  is  sanctified  by  faith,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

466.  "When  the  reader  of  the  Bible  has  examined  and  clas- 

sified its  precepts,  he  will  iind  that  it  is  rather  a 
A''b(»_k  of  book  of  principles  than  of  directions.  And  of  prin- 
prinoipeB.  ^j^i^^  ^^  ^  double  sense  :  Its  precepts  refer  rather 
a  than  to  actions,  which  motives  are  called  the  prin- 
r  beginnings  of  action  i  and  moreover,  its  precepts  are 
!  maxima,  and  are,  therefore,  rather  principles 
of  morality  than  specific  rules.  When  it  speaks  of  holiness, 
it  means  faith,  well-regulated  alTection,  inward  purity,  and 
moral  rectitude  of  disposition,  and  these  it  represents,  not  as 
the  ground  of  our  salvation,  hut  as  its  evidence  and  result. 

Tlie  law  of  the  ten  cominandments,  which  seems  at 
liioWyea.  first  to  refer  to  practice  only,  ia  summed  up  by  our 
Lord,  in  the  form  of  love  to  God  and  to  man  ;  humility  and 
evangelic  faith  towards  God,  and  all  holy  conduct  towards 
our  fellowa  being  the  appropriate  utterance  of  these  inward 
feelings.    This  apparent  p-iculiarity  of  the  Oo^el  aeheme  was 
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tlie  more  striking  in  tlie  time  of  our  Lord,  from  tlie  fact  that 
Jewish  tradition  tad  given  undue  importance  to  ritual  zeaJ 
and  punctuality :  and  it  accounts  for  much  of  the  opposition 
which  the  first  teachers  of  the  truth  encountered.  That  it  is 
a  peculiarity  also  of  the  law  is  plain,  both  from  the  nature  of 
its  precepts  and  from  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  for  when  he 
impresses  upon  his  hesjers  the  importance  of  inward  disposi- 
tions, he  never  spealts  of  the  law  ae  faulty,  but  merely  frees 
it  from  the  glosses  of  the  Pharisees,  and  unfolds  its  spiritual 
meaning.     See  also  Mark  iii.  S2-34. 

467.  Even  when  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  given  in  a 
speciiic  form,  they  are  often  intended  as  descriptive  ^^^  . 
rather  of  character  than  of  specific  acts.  The  com-  fie  rules !». 
mand  of  out  Lord,  "  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  •'ip\s3. 
law  to  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also," 
is  an  instance,  Matt,  v.  40,  A  specific  compliance  with  the 
precept  would  be  seldom  practicable.  To  wait  for  the  occa- 
fiion  when  it  can  be  applied,  or  even  to  apply  it  at  all,  might 
be  of  little  service ;  but  to  cherish  thfi  disposition  at  which  it 
aims  is  to  take  one  of  the  likeliest  means  of  promoting  our 


468.  It  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
that  they  are    generally  expressed  in  comprehen- 
sive terms,  and  that  the  application  of  them,  and       Eenemi 
the  distinctions  that  attend  it,  are  left  to  the  reason 

of  the  reader.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  are  so  plain  as  to 
leave  a  conscientious  and  teachable  mind  in  little  danger  of  mis- 
take. StUl,  it  is  part  of  our  discipline  that  we  are  left;  to  apply 
them.  There  is  such  clearness  in  the  command,  that  he  that 
runneth  may  read  ;  but  withal,  such  possibility  of  error  as 
proves  God  to  be  testing  "  what  is  in  our  hearts,  and  whether 
we  will  keep  his  commandments  or  not." 

469.  Applying  these  distinctions  to  the  moral  law,  whether 
given  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New,  it  may  Tbe  moral 
be  observed —  '"*■ 

1.  That  whatever  evil  it  prohibits  in 
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proHibite  in  the  lower.  Murder  anrl  the  malignant  passions 
in  every  stage,  adultery  and  the  sins  of  the  fleah,  fraud  and 
wi-ong,  false  accusation  in  private  intercourse  and  in  courts  of 
law,  theft,  and  covptous,  discontented  desires,  arp  ail  con- 
demned; and 

2.  That  when  sin  is  forbidden,  the  opposite  duty  is  enjoined, 
and  when  any  duty  is  enjoined,  the  opposite  sin  is  forbidden. 
It  forbids  the  nse  of  images  of  invisible  things  for  purposes 
of  worship,  and  thus  enjoins  spiritual  service.  In  excluding 
every  other  object  of  religious  worship,  it  implies  that  &od  is 
to  be  worshipped,  reverenced,  and  loved.  It  surrounds  the 
parental  relation  with  sanctity  and  honor,  and  thus  condemns 
the  difference  of  false  independence  which  are  too  often  in- 
dulged. This  apparent  extension  of  the  meaning  of  inspired 
precepts  ia  the  necessary  result  of  the  general  truth  that 
the  Scriptures  are  a  book  of  principle,  checking  or  fostering 
dispositions,  and  speaking  in  the  language  of  comprehensive 
command. 

470.  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  precepts  of  Scripture  refer 
chiefly  to  the  dispositions  of  the  soul,  that  they  are  expressed 
for  the  most  part  in  general  terms,  and  that  the  application 
of  them  is  left  to  the  reader,  we  need  still  to  notice  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  these  precepts  themselves 

Some  are  called  Tnoral  and  others  posiliv'  and  the  disfinc- 
M  rai  te-  *^™  ^  founded  on  Scripture  itself  Bihhop  Tiylor 
eepM  and  defines  moral  precepts  as  having  their  mpasure  in 
flned.  natural  reason,  while  in  positive  precepts  the  rea- 

sons and  measure  are  incidental,  economical,  or  political  The 
reason  of  the  first  is  eternal,  the  reason  of  the  second  tem- 
porary. Bishop  Butler  and  Dr.  Doddridge  again,  define  the 
first  as  precepts,  the  reasons  for  which  we  see ,  and  the  second 
as  precepts,  the  reasons  for  which  we  do  not  see.  By  com- 
bining these  definitions,  we  may,  perhaps,  obtain  one  sounder 
than  either.  Positive  precepts  refer  only  to  outward  acts,  and 
to  such  outward  acta  as  do  not  naturally  flow  from  an  obedient 
heart ;  moral  preoept-s,  on  the  other  baud,  have  reference  to 
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inward  holiness,  or  to  acts  as  the  natural  expression  of  holy 
feehng.  Both  are,  within  certain  limits,  obligatory,  imd  the 
neglect  of  either  has  its  peculiar  aggravations.  To  violate 
moral  laws  ia  to  disobey  our  reason  aod  Grod.  To  violate 
■  positive  laws  is  to  sin.where  temptation  is  commonly  feebkst, 
and  where  disobedience  involves  a  direct  denial  of  Divine 
authority. 

Some  precepts  (it  ia 
being  partly  moral  aa< 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
man  is,  should  present 
but  whether  that  worship 


are  mixed  in  their  nature, 
partly  positive.     Such  is         j,,    j 
That  creatures,  framed  as 
me  uiiittd  worship  is  a  moral  duty ; 
in  the  seventh 


or  the 
first  day  of  the  week  must  be  decided  by  positive  law.  It  is 
obvious,  too,  that  in  the  use  of  the  words  of  this  distinction 
we  are  liable  to  mistake.  Moral  duties  are  positive,  in  the 
sense  of  being  expressly  commanded ;  and  positive  duties  axe 
moral,  in  the  sense  of  requiring  holy  motive  in  fulfilHng  them; 
guilt,  too,  is  incurred,  if  they  be  regarded  with  indifference  or 
contempt. 

471.  Positive  laws  however  differ  widely  from  those  which 
are.Btrictly  moral.  DisiinctioD 

in  their  'lalure.     The  moral  are  inlnn     ally  holy  and   t^em. 
■mmutable;  the  poaitive  are  the  indifle    nt  til  Ih    p    cept  ie  given. 
Under  the  law,  for  eiampla,  to  look  at  tl      b        n       p     t,  to  sprinkle 
the  door-posta  with  blood,  were  acts     f  n       bl  ^at    n  till  God  had 
commanded  tliem,  and  both  were  tempo  a  _    n  th       lu  ation. 

In  their  evidence.  The  moral  precept  ie  written,  though  often  nearly 
effaced,  in  the  heart ;  but  the  positive  precept  in  the  Bible  only.  The 
latter,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  pure  revelation,  and  differences  among 
Christians  in  reference  to  them  are  more  easy  and  {may  we  not  say') 
less  inexcusable. 

In  their  groand.  Moral  precepts  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  God 
and  of  man,  and  in  the  relation  that  Bubsista  between  them ;  positive 
precepts  in  God's  will  alone.  That  will  is  doubtless  guided  by  wisdom, 
and  the  general  design  of  many  positive  precepts  ai'e  even  obvious. 
Baptismi  and  tlie  Lord's  Snpper,  and  the  Sa'ibath,  for  exampU,  are  all 
adapted  to  a,  specific  end;  but  why  these  ardiaaucea  only,  and  not 
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In  ths  errtenl  of  their  obligation,  moral  precepts  are  nnivursalli' 
tinding.  There  is  no  state  conceivable  'o  which  Qod's  moral  dominion 
does  not  extend.  Positive  precepta,  on  ;ha  other  hand,  are  particalar. 
The  ceremonial  law  inoludod  the  Jewa,  l.ut  not  the  Gentilea.  Worship, 
ping  in  groves  vras  allo^od  to  the  patriarchs  (Gen,  x:ti,  23),  but  was 
forbidden  to  the  children  of  Israel  (Dent.  ivi.  21).  Under  the  Gospel 
it  ia  different  (John  iv.  21),  Other  observances  were  binding  on  the 
priests  bat  not  on  the  people.  So,  under  the  Gospel,  those  only  must 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  whom  that  ordinance  is  enjoined. 

They  differ,  further,  in  their  observance.  Moral  precepts,  inculcating 
principles,  are  obeyed  by  a  thousand  different  actions.  Positive  pre- 
cepts, controlling  conduct  only,  are  uniform,  and  are  to  he  observed 
fWNCording  to  the  prescription  and  letter  of  the  law. 

And  lastly,  in  their  connection.  Moral  precepts  are  necessarily  con- 
nected. Positive  precepts  may  be  so  by  authority,  but  are  not  so  in 
nature.  Faith  is  followed  by  hope,  and  joy.  and  love.  Love  to  God 
«crenathena  our  sorrow  for  offending  and  our  feat  to  offend;  and  lovo 
to  man,  fidelity  and  beneficence.  But  oiroumciaion  did  not  imply 
holiness  or  ceremonial  purity.  Institutions  may  be  observed  apart, 
"  but  virtues  go  ever,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "  in  troops." 

472.  In  reference  to  the  application  of  ttese  laws,  moral 
and  positive,  it  must  be  remembered^ 

applying  1.  That  moral  precepts  never  really  contradici 

one  another.     If  there  be  apparent  contradiction. 

We  have  misinterpreted  the  meaning  or  the  limits  of  the  lavir. 

2.  Positive  institutions,  being  founded  exclusively  on  the 
law  of  God,  admit  of  no  additions  in  number  to  those  it 
reveals.  Institutions  professedly  of  Divim  original  must  not 
only  not  be  forbidden  in  Scripture,  they  must  be  expressly 
commanded.  To  increase  the  number  of  such  institutions,  says 
Dr.  Whichoote,  "  lessens  the  number  of  things  lawful,  brings 
the  consciences  of  men  into  bondage,  multiplies  sin  in  the 
world,  makes  the  way  narrower  than  God  has  made  it,  and 
divides  his  church," 

3.  When  positive  precepts  interfere  Vi-ith  the  observance  of 
the  moral  law,  theymust— yield  theoutward  rite  to  the  espres- 
fiion  of  holy  feeling,  the  offering  of  saorifice  to  the  d 
mercy,  the  liefeping  of  a  SabbaliL  to  tli«  law  of  lore. 
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1  positive  institutions  when  men 
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4.  God  rejects  h 
them  final,  or  put  them  in  corapetition  with  holiiiesa,  ( 
Btitute  them  for  it,  Tsa.  i.  11-17;  Isvi.  8;  Mic.  vi.  7,  8:  Jer. 
vii.  4,  5 :  Amos  v,  21. 

Sec.  3— The  PROMiaEs  op  Scriptuke. 

473.  Faith  in  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  is,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  great  medium  of  man's  renewal 
anil  holiness.  When  born  again,  that  is,  restored  to  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  children,  it  ia,  under  the  operation  of 
the  same  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  Divina 
■word,  received  into  the  heart.  When  justified,  it  ia  by  faith ; 
and  by  faith  they  are  made  holy:  faith  ia  our  "shield,"  our 
"  work,"  our  "  victory,"  our  "  life." 

In  studying  and  applying  the  promises  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
important  that  we  remember  the  following  particulars. 

474.  The  general  promises  of  the  Bible  are  the  expression 
of  God's  immutable  counsel.     Men  have  often  at-  p^^i^jg^g 
tached  this  idea  of  counsel  to  the  secret  purposes  th^e^™as8i 
of  God  only,  aa  if  those  purposes  contradicted  his 

word,  or  were  intended  to  nullify  and  frustate  his  statements. 
But  in  Scripture  the  promises  are  always  spoken  of  ae  the 
revelation  of  his  purpose,  and  the  violation  of  his  promise  aa 
the  denial,  not  of  his  word  only,  but  of  himself.  He  had  pro- 
mised "  before  the  world  began,"  Titus  i.  2 ;  and  the  promises 
ai'e  quoted  in  proof  of  his  immutability,  Heb:  vi.  17,  18. 

475.  Some  of  the  promises  are  universal,  and  others  pecu- 
liar and  temporary ;  and  it  ia  important  to  distin-  ^^^^^^  ^ 
guish  between  them.  There  are  promises  made  to  and  pouu- 
Noah,  to  Moses,  to  David,  to  Peter,  which  cannot 

apply  to  us.  The  promise  to  the  Israelites,  of  outward  y— "s- 
perity,  was  temporary,  being  suited  tc  their  dispensation,  and 
adapted  (in  a  state  where  eternal  things  were  less  clearly  re- 
vealed) to  secure  obedience.  So  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  of 
infallibility  for  writing  or  confirming  the  Scriptures,  were  pro- 
mised to  the  first  age  of  the  churoh  only,  but  ie  now  with- 
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drawn.  The  Gospel  is  the  universal  promise,  and  the  only 
one.  It  ia,  therefore,  the  ground  and  meaanre  of  our  faith. 
Many  promisea,  however,  made  to  individnal  believers  art 
tranches  of  the  univeraal  promise,  and  are,  aa  such,  to  be 
applied  to  believers  etil:.  Paul,  for  example,  applies  to  the 
Hebrew  Chiiatiana  the  promise  of  God  to  Joshua,  "  I  will  never 
leave  thee,"  aad  Kehemiah  prayed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  given  to  Mose'i,  Josh  i  5  Heb,  xiii.  5:  Neh.  i,  6-11. 
To  this  clias  betons;  the  promises  that  refer  to  the  present 

lite,  especially  those  that  are  contained  in  the  Old 
lemporii      Testament      When  applied  to  a  consistent  Christian 

they  embcdj  a  geneial  truth,  namely,  that  religion, 
by  making  men  honeat,  and  sober,  and  industrioua,  has  a  cour 
st^ant  tendency  to  aecure  tempoial  blessing.  The  hand  of  the 
diligent  maheth  rich,  and  diligence  is  enforced  by  the  Giospel, 
But  then  the  constancy  of  this  law  ia  corrected  by  three  con- 
siderations. 1.  Persecution  and  suffering  are  espieasly  fore- 
told of  the  church,  aad  for  Chriafa  aake ;  and  auch  suffering 
ia  itself  the  theme  of  a  promise.-  2.  The  temporal  promises 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  a  limit  in  the  very  character  of  the 
later  dispensation.  It  ia  one  of  faith  rather  than  of  sight. 
3.  And  besides,  temporal  mercies  are  now  employed  to  pro- 
mote the  Christian's  spiritual  welfare,  and  are  given  or  with- 
held, as  may  prove  most  for  his  highest  good.  Under  the 
law,  the  rod  of  the  wicked  less  frequently  rested  upon  the  lot 
of  the  righteous,  because  the  lessons  of  Providence  were  among 
the  grand  teachers  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  world.  Now, 
however,  the  Bible  is  complete ;  and  God  is  free  (so  to  speak) 
to  adapt  his  disciphne  to  the  wants  of  each  of  his  children. 
In  asking,  therefore,  for  the  fulfilment  of  temporal  promises, 
even  when  universal,  we  must  remember  that  prosperity  haa 
ceased  to  be  the  universal  expression  of  Divine  favor,  and  that 
providence  is  now  administered  in  subservience  to  the  spiritual 
discipline  of  the  church. 

476.  Some  of  the  promises  are  absolute,  and  others  are 
GOnilitioual. 
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The  projiises  of  the  coming  of  the  ] 
of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  were  absolute.     The  pro-  ^''^'"""^ 
mise  oi  pardon  and  of  blessings  essential  to  ealvation  13  sus- 
pended upon  our  faith.     The  ChristiaE's  progress,  again,  in 
holiness  and  his  freedom  from  chastisement,  are  dependent 
upon  his  diligence,  and  obedience,  and  prayer. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  every  promise  of  spiritual 
blessing  to  individual  Christians  is  gi^en  to  character,  and  on 
conditions.  So  Kehemiah  believed,  and  therefore  his  prayer 
ended  with  the  acknowledgment  that  the  promise  was  made 
to  such  only  as  turn  to  God  and  keep  his  commandments  to 
do  them.  See  also  1  Chron.  zxviii.  9, 19  ;  Ezek.  xsxiii.  13-15  : 
Jas.  i.  5-7  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  50 :  Eom.  iv.  8-12 :  Heh.  iv.  1.  These 
,de  to  character ;  sincerity  and  faith  are  always 
aired  Do  we  seek  Abraham's  blessing,  we  must  walk  in 
Abraham  s  steps  Do  we  wish  for  special  tokens  of  Divine 
regard,  we  must  rhew^h  the  poor  and  contrite  spirit  with 
which  God  IS  jleised  to  dwell.  And  they  are  made  on  oondi- 
iiom.  Further  hght  and  richer  gifts  are  ever  hestowed  in 
proportion  to  our  industry,  and  fei-vor,  and  fidelity,  and 
prayer. 

Bo  far  therefore,  as  any  promise  of  Scripture  la  common, 
and  we  fulfil  its  conditions,  we  may  apply  it  to  ourselves  as 
boldly  as  if  oui  nime  were  there.  If  even  it  be  a  particular 
promise  given  to  one  saint,  but  a 
promise  of  the  Gospel,  and  w 
originally  given,  it  becomes  1 

477.  This  connection  of  the  promises  of  Scripture  a 
conditions  attached  to  them  is  often  overlooked.  ,j,^^^^^_ 
Men  apply  the  promises  as  if  they  were  made  to  n«=«'^^^^^j_ 
sorrow  or  distress.  In  fact,  no  promise  is  given  to 
mere  distress,  but  only  to  distress  crying  for  relief,  and  seek- 
ing it  in  the  way  of  Divine  appointment :  "  Call  upon  me  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thon  shalt 
slcrify  me,"  is  the  uniform  language  of  Scripture,  Psa,  1.  15. 
In  this  respect  its  promises  differ  from  its  invitations.     Tha 
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latter  are  commanila  addressed  to  all,  even  to  the  impenitent 
and  Uie  unbelieving  (Mark  i.  15)  ;  the  former  to  the  penitent 
and  believing  only,  or  to  the  impenitent,  on  the  supposition 
that  tbqy  turn  and  believe, 

478.  God  often  promises  a  blessing  without  fixing  the  time 
Tims  of  ^^^^  ^*  ^^  *^  ^®  bestowed.  God  will  deliver  the 
nii^fSed^     righteous  out  of  his  troubles,  but  the  time  is  not  told 

us  (Psa.  x:!xvii},  Christ  is  to  eome  again,  and  to 
take  US  to  himself  (John  xiv.  1-3);  but  "of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man."  To  trust  in  the  promise,  therefore, 
includes  bo%  patience  and  faith.  He  that  believes  will  not 
make  haste,  Isa.  sxviii.  16 :  Kom.  i.  7 :  2  Thesa.  iii,  6. 

479.  Eightly  to  employ  the  promises,  we  must  use  them, 
promiHBs  °*'''  i^'^eed  as.  the  ground  or  measure  of  duty,  but 
wlen^mlde  y®*  ^  motives  to  exertion  and  prayer. 

pi'ayer.  q^^  ^^  promised  to  deliver  his  church  and  to  dostroy  her 

s.dvei-aaries :  bnt  theae  promieea  are  not  our  guide,  Paul  had  receivei 
a  promise  that  he  should  see  Eome,  and  yet,  when  the  conspiracy  was 
framed  to  aaaiiaainate  him,  ha  immediately  toot  steps  to  protect  his  life, 
as  if  no  promise  had  been  given  (Acta  xsiii.  11-17).  Inevery  case,  the 
•  precept  is  our  rule,  though  the  promiee  may  influence  our  motives  and 
encourage  our  prayers. 

God  promised  David  to  establish  hia  house,  and  David  therofors 
pleaded  the  more  earnestly  with  God  to  fulfil  his  promiae,  2  Sam,  vii 
16-25. 

God  had  promised,  in  the  days  of  Elijah  to  "send  rain  upon  tlia 
earth,"  1  Kings  sviii.  1,  and  yet  Elijah  prays  with  the  greater  oarnest- 
ness  and  perseverance,  1  Kings  xviii,  42-44. 

Daniel  knew  that  the  aeventy  years'  captivity  was  expiring  when  lie 
set  his  face  by  prayer  to  seek  its  accomplishment,  Dan.  is.  2,  3. 

When  our  Lord  had  promised  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Shost,  the  disci- 
ples continued  in  prayer  till  the  promiae  was  fulfilled,  Acta.i  14 

480.  Eightly  to  employ  the  promises,  we  must  use  them  to 
And  when  Promote  our  holiness.  They  were  given  that  wo 
ji'oM^'^^  migti*  be  partakers  of  a  Divine  nature.  Nor  is  the 
Jness.  design  of  God  answered,  unless  they  deepen  our 
thankfulness,  and  hind  us  to  a  life  of  holy  and  devoted  obedi- 
ence, 2  Pet.  i.  4:  2  Oor.  vii.  1. 
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Sec.  4. —The  Examples  of  Scripture. 

481,  la  considering  and  applying  the  examples  of  Scrip- 
ture, there  are  several  points  to  which  attention  jngti-.^jing 
needs  to  he  directed.  ^aSpies 

1.  Many  things  are  recorded  in  Scripture  with  remember- 
nensure.  There  are  examples  of  injustice  and  idolatry  which 
are  either  discountenanced  hy  the  law,  or  were  at  the  time 
expressly  condemned.  The  record  nf  them  is  not  intended 
to  hallow  the  fa«ts,  or  to  justify  us  in  copying  them,"  hut  to 
iliustrate  the  wickedness  of  human  nature  and  the  justice  of 
God,  or  to  serve  some  holy  and  important  end. 

2.  The  actions  of  a  good  man  which  were  nevertheless  wrong, 
or  which  are  not,  on  other  gr9unds,  intended  for  our  imitation, 
are  sometimes  recorded  without  censure.  To  this  class  belong 
the  equivocation  of  Abraham  before  Pharaoh ;  the  falsehood  of 
Rebecca  and  Jacob ;  the  dissembled  madness  of  David,  1  Sam. 
zxi.  13  ;  and  the  massacre  at  Jabesh  Gilead,  To  this  class, 
also,  belong  such  actions  as  were  allowed  under  the  law,  hut 
are  forbidden  under  the  Gospel.  Polygamy,  for  example,  was 
only  permitted  to  the  Jews  "because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearte;"  never  enjoined.  The  reasoning  of  our  Lord  con- 
demns it  {Mark  s.  6),  nor  must  we,  from  the  pattern  of  chil- 
dren learn  the  measures  of  duty  in  men. 

3.  Many  acts  under  the  old  dispensation  were  done  by  ex- 
press command.  Abraham  offered  up  his  sou;  Joshua  destroyed 
the  Canaanites ;  the  Levites  put  to  death  the  idolaters  in  the 
camp ;  Jehu  rebelled  against  tlie  house  of  Ahab,  2  Kings  is. : 
hut  each  of  these  acts  was  performed  under  the  authority  of 
a  peculiar  and  positive  precept.  The  fact  that  God  expressly 
commanded  them  takes  them  out  of  the  list  of  imitable  actions. 
To  make  similar  actions  c:immendable  we  must  have  simihir 
authority. 

It  may  be  observed  that  when  a  pecuhar  -lommand  was 
given,  the  reason  is  generally  appended,  showing  the  command 
to  bo  but  temporary.     Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  up 
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his  eon  to  test  Lis  faith ;  Joshua  destroyed  the  Oanaanitea  be- 
cause the  time  oi'  their  probation  was  past,  and  they  had  proved 
irretrievably  idolatrous ;  idolaters  in  Judsea  were  put  to  death 
because,  there,  idolatry  was  treason  against  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  invisible  King. 

4.  In  judging  of  Old  Testament  examples  we  must  ascertain 
the  principle  on  which  the  actions  were  performed.  This  is 
the  rule  suggested  by  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  where 
some  acts  are  recorded  as  imitable  only  in  the  principle  of 
faith  from  which  they  sprang.  Without  this  rule  Scripture 
may  be  made  to  sanction  the  most  contradictory  acts.  In 
Gen.  xzi.  9,  for  esample,  Ishmael  mocked  Isaac,  and  from 
Galatians  iv.  29,  we  learn  that  this  moshery  was  the  exprea- 
sioQ  of  a  spirit  of  persecution,  and  of  contempt  of  God's  pro- 
mises. Elijah,  on  the  other  hand,  mocked  the  priests  of  Baal 
to  prove  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  idolatry.  Elijah's  con- 
duet,  in  calling  fire  from  heaven  (2  Kings),  was  not  the  result 
of  angry  feeling,  but  of  a  desire  to  convince  a  wicked  prince 
and  an  idolatrous  people;  when  James  and  John  wished  to 
exercise  the  same  power,  however,  our  Lord  rebuked  them ; 
partly  because  his  kingdom  forbade  such  agency,  and  partly 
because  the  temper  in  which  they  spoke  was  passionate  and 
revengeful. 

482.  All  these  considerations  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 
of  rules ;  and  it  follows  that  we  are  not  to  copy  the  practices 
■which  Scripture  records  and  condemns  ;  nor  practices  which 
Kiiioof  it  records  without  censure,  unless  those  practices 
liufri™*of  were  holy  as  well  as  lawful;  nor  what  was  done 
itniEntion.  under  specific  and  temporaiy  command;  nor  what 
was  done  in  consequence  of  inferior  knowledge ;  nor  must  we 
copy  or  judge  the  good  acta  of  even  a  good  man,  without  con- 
sidering their  motives  and  end. 

Or  the  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  one  principle.  In 
relation  to  Old  Testament  examples,  the  rule  of  judgment  is, 
that  we  estimate  each  act-as  the  individual  who  performed  it 
was  bound  to  estimate  it  by.  the  law,  under  which  he  lived, 
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and  the  negative  i-uie  of  vmitation  is,  that  we  aie  not  to  cop7 
it,  if  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    The  positive  riile  of  imitation  will  be  found  below, 

483.  Of  what  use  then  are  the  examples  of  Scriptures,  and 
how  are  we  to  employ  them?     They  are  of  great      ^^^^ 
use  I 

l.In  interpreting  the  rules  of  Scripture  where  the  sense  is 
questioned.  If  the  example  be  eet  by  men  who  ,  j„  ^^^^ 
were  at  the  time  inspired,  and  that  example  is  in  pfetanon, 
obedience  to  the  rule  in  question,  we  have  then  an  inspired 
interpretation  of  its  meaning.  The  conduct  of  Paul  in  op- 
posing Peter  on  the  qjiestion  of  circumcision,  and  the  practice 
of  the  apostles  generally,  decides  the  signification  of  many 
passages  of  Scripture.  In  such  cases  we  copy  the  example, 
not  because  good  men  have  left  it,  but  because,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  proves  to  us  what  is  in  the  mind  of  Ohrist. 

We  may  thus  often  find  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Scriptnra, 
in  the  examples  which  inspired  men  hare  left  us.  "  Swear  not  at  all, 
for  instance,  is  one  of  the  commands  of  onr  Lord,  Matt,  v.  33-37.  In 
the  same  chapter  he  tells  ns  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  {ver. 
17  18)  and  as  the  law  permitted  oaths,  it  may  be  presnmed  that  all 
oaths  for  all  purposes,  are  not  forbid  '.en  in  this  prohibition.  On  refer- 
ring to  2  Cor.  xi.  31-33  :  Eom.i.  9,  it  becomes  plain  that  the  precept 
refera  to  our  ordinary  commnnicationa,  which  should  be  yea,  yea,  nay, 
nav  The  vice  which  is  thus  condemned  was  very  common  among  the 
Jews  "  Resist  not  evil,"  in  the  same  chapter,  will  bo  found  by  the 
same  reasoning  to  mean  "cherish  not  a  spirit. of  retaliation  and 
revenge."  Our  Lord  did'not  complain  of  the  law  in  the  han-fe  of  the 
maeistrate  nor  did  he  forbid  his  disciples  appealing  to  it  where  publio 
justice  was  concerned.  He  himself  remonstrated  against  unjust  smit- 
ing Johnxviii.23;  and  Paul  so  far  resisted  evil,  as  to  protest  agamsf 
cruel  indignities  offered  him,  and,  on  another  occasion,  to  appeal  to 
Cfflsar.  Acta  xiv.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  precept  therefore  is,  rather 
sufler  injury  than  revenge  yourselves. 

They  are  of  use  again — 
2. In  teaching  us  to  apply  the  rules  of  Scripture  to  particular 
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The  Wew  Testament,  i 


1  a  great  degree,  a 
^fipiuj'i''^  book  of  principles,  and  not  of  specific  directions 
I"'""  and  it  requires  great  wisdom  to  apply  them. 

If,  for  instance,  it  be  askad  whether  it  is  the  dnty  of  aD  Chrietians  to 
Bpeak  of  the  tiiie  God,  or  of  his  Son,  and  to  exhort  others  U/  believ* 
in  Him,  wa  appeal  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  precepts  addreseed  to 
all  Bainta,  aod  we  illustrate  and  learn  to  apply  the  precepts  from  Scrip- 
lure  eiampla,  Abraham,  Gen.  iviii.  19.  The  Captive  Maid,  2  Eiuga 
T.  3.  The  reitored  Bemoniac,  Mark  v.  20.  Anna,  Luke  ii.  3S.  An- 
drew and  Philip.  John  i.  41,  46.  Thewomanof  Samaria,  John  i v.  29. 
Perseeuted  Christians,  Acts  viii.  4.  Apollos,  Acts  xviii.  25.  Aquila 
and  Priacilla,  Acta  iviii.  26.  Phiebe  and  others  at  Eome,  Rom.  ivi, 
12.    Philemon,  ver.  6. 

The  value  for  esamplea  for  this  purpose,  may  be  well  illuatratod  by 
comparing  the  moral  principles  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
with  the  applioatJoti  of  them  in  the  different  characters  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  It  is  said  for  example,  "  Thei^a  is  that  maketh  himself  rich, 
8nd  yet  hath  nothing,  and  there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor  and  yet 
batii  great  riches."  Of  tlje  first  principle  we  have  illustrations,  in 
Ahab,  1  Kings  xxi.  4,  16,  22:  in  Haman,  Esther  v.  11-13:  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisee,  Luke  iviii.  11-14-.  m  the  self-conceited  Corinthians, 
1  Cor.  iv.  8 ;  in  the  false  teachers  alluded  to  by  Peter,  2  Pet.  ii.  18,  19 : 
and  of  the  second,  in  Matthew,  Luke  v,  27,  28 ;  Zacoheus,  Luke  lii, 
8,  0:  Paul,  a  Cor.  vi.  10:  Phil.  iii.  8.  The  Ephesian  converts.  Acts 
lix.  10 :  Eph.  ii. :  and  in  the  church  of  Smyrna,  Eev.  ii.  9 :  compMed 
with  the  church  at  Laodicea,  Eev.  iii.  17. 

8,  The  great  use  of  Scripture  examples,  however,  is  not  for 
purposes  of  interpretation,  but  for  the  increase  of  our 

motidgour  holiness.  They  illustrate  Divine  truth  and  human 
duty — they  show  the  possibility  of  obedience — they 

rebuke  our  imperfections,  and  by  exhibiting  the  eina  of  good 

men,  eicite  our  watchfulness  and  ohaiity. 

Does  the  Christian  ask,  for  instance,  whether  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
ierve  Glod  in  the  business  of  the  world,  as  well  .is  ia  retirement,  or  in 
the  public  service  of  religion? Let  him  remember  that  Enoch,  who 
walked  with  God,  had  sons  and  daughters,  that  Abraham  had  great 
possessions,  that  Joseph  was  governor  of  Egypt,  that  Moses  was  king 
in  Jeebnrun  (Beat,  xjtxiii.  5),  that  Jeremiah  dwelt  in  royal  oourla,  that 
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Daniel  was  third  mh 
Lord  himself, 
his  public  mil 


Do  we  wish  to  teat  our  repentance,  and  a 
or  Bpiritnal?  We  may  examine  its  fruits,  or  y 
Scripture  eiamples.  We  have  true  rspentaat 
13,  and  Pea.  li:  in  Manaeseh,  2  Chron.  Xixiii. 


the  kingdom  at  Babylon,  and  that  our  hlsssed 
holy  aa  the  carpenter  than  when  engaged  in 

the  great  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 


in  Nineveh,  Jonah  iii.  5,  8t  : 
lican,  Luiie  iviii.  We  have 
1  Sam.  XT.  24:  in  Ahab,  1  : 
20;  and  in  Judae,  Matt,  isv 
Do  we  watch  with  joost  cs 


L  Peter,  Matt,  ii 

worldly  repentat 


in  whether  it  ia  worldly 
1  may  compare  it  with 
in  David,  2  Sam.  lii. 
l2,  13:  in  Job  ilii.  6: 
L,  76:  and  in  the  Pub- 
I  in  Pharaoh  :  in  Sanl,   - 


a  Johar 


i.  12, 


I  against  our  easily  beaetting  sins,  and 
feel  eeeure  againat  others  to  which  we  are  leaa  prone.  We  may,  with 
silvantage,  remember  that  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful  diatrnated 
the  providence  of  God ;  that  Mosea  the  meekeat  of  men,  apoke  unadvisedly 
with  his  lips;  that  Job  murmured  {Job  vi.  8,  etc.);  for  that  the  boldest 
of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  swore,  tlircngh  fear,  that  he  never  knew 


4.  The  impresaivenesa  of  these  examples  may  be  increased  hy. 
our  selecting  such  as  resemble  more  closely  our  „-  . 
own  case,  or  by  placing  in  contrast  tLe  conduct  of  coutrHst 
different  persona  under  similar  c: 


We  may  compare  the  humility  of  the  true  teacher,  John  the  Baptist, 
with  the  aelf-conooit  of  Simon  Magus,  the  falae  teacher,  who  gave  out 
that  he  himself  was  aome  great  one,  John  i.  19-27,  and  Acta  viil.  9 ;  the 
anger  of  Jeroboam  and  Uzaiah  when  reproved,  with  the  submission  ani 
diligence  of  Jeboahaphat,  1  Kings  xiii.  4 ;  2  Chron.  ssvi.  19 :  2  Chron 
Xil.  24,  etc. 

484.  Nor  ought  we  lightly  to  esteem  the  value  of  sucn 
examples.  "  All  that  philosophy,  wise  men,  and  „,  .  . 
general  reason  can  teach,"  says  Luther,  "that  is  portanoe. 
profitable  for  good  life,  history  presents  by  examples  and 
cases.  And  when  we  look  at  it  deeply,  we  find  that  thence 
have  flowed,  almost  all  rights,  art,  good  counsel,  warning, 
threatening,  terror,  consolation,  strengthening,  instruction, 
and  produce,  as  out  of  a  living  spring."  Examples  thus  become 
morality  taught  in  facta,  "  Christ  and  his  Gospel  preached 
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from  the  annab  of  Ms  own  tingdom,"*  and  tte  experience  of 
hia  church. 

485.  It  may  be  remarked,  generally,  that  if  the  matter  to 
which  the  example  refera,  is  of  a  moral  nature,  wo 
p™mpie  ot  are  to  copy  the  example  of  inspired  men,  so  far  as 
.mii«t.oo.  ^^  reason  of  the  practice  is  the  same  in  their  case 
and  in  ours.  If  the  cases  are  not  similar,  we  then  obey  the 
command  by  cherishing  the  spirit  which  their  example  em- 
bodied, without  copying  the  example  itself.  It  is  a  principle, 
for  instance,  that  Christians  are  "  by  love  to  serve  one  an- 
other," and  if  the  churches  of  one  district  have  abundance, 
and  those  of  another  district  are  suffering  from  poverty,  the 
churches  in  the  former  case  are  to  obey  the  command  by  col- 
lecting for  their  poorer  brethren,  aa  the  early  churches  did, 
Acts  xi.  28-30 :  1  Oor.  xvi.  i.  They  apply  the  rule  in  the 
same  way.  But  if  it  he  said  to  follow  from  this  principle 
that  we  should  copy  the  examples  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
wash  one  another's  feet,  we  then  apply  the  excepiive  principle 
just  named.  That  custom  was  m  eastern  countries  a  common 
and  necessary  refreshment;  but  to  observe  it  here  would 
defeat  the  design  of  the  observance.  A  kiss  was  the  common 
form  of  eastern  salutation,  and  was  designed  to  express  affec- 
tionate regard;  the  principle  of  that  practice  (the  exercise 
and  expression  of  affectionate  feeling),  is  still  binding,  but  we 
cease  to  copy  the  example,  or  to  express  the  principle  in  that 
form,  because  the  custom  has  ceased.  The  primitive  church, 
it  is  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  had  its  love  feasts ;  we 
have  no  record  of  their  being  a  Divine  appointment,  but  they 
were  probably  the  spontaneous  expression  of  mutual  affection. 
Hence,  when  they  were  abused,  the  apostles  eondeflmed  them. 
"These  are  spots,"  said  Jude,  ",in  your  feasta  of  charity." 
In  the  case  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  abuse  was  condemned 
also,  but  the  ordinance  was  re-inculcated.  The  observance 
of  such  feasts,  therefore,  is  allowable  if  they  tend  to  deepen 
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tte  feelings  thej  are  (designed  to  express,  but  the  example  19 
plainly  not  of  binding  aiithorSy. 

486.  If  the  matter  to  which  the  example  refers  is  a  posUive 
tnsiituUon,  the  precedent  is  of  no  force  in  regard  to  its  merely 
accidentftl  circumstances.  In  relation,  for  example,  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  it  was  celebrated  in  an  upper  room,  with  un- 
leavened bread,  the  guests  reclining  at  the  table,  ou  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  day.  Three  of. 
these  facts  are  expressly  mentioned,  and  the  others  are  «ti- 
doiibted;  yet  none  is  deemed  essential  to  the  due  observance 
of  the  ordinance. 

Most  of  the  meetings  of  believers  mentioned  m  the  New 
Testament,  were  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Acts  xx. 
?:  1  Cot.  xi.  20).  Most  of  the  prwaehing  to  the  Jews  and 
others  who  worshipped  with  them,  was  on  the  seventh  day 
(Acts  siii.  42;  xviii.  4;  xvi.  13).  To  frame  our  example  in 
this  case  after  apostolic  example,  without  considering  the  rear- 
Bon  of  their  conduct,  is  plainly  to  confound  the  essential  and 
accidental  characteristics  of  their  obedience.  They  exhorted 
Christians  principally  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  because 
on  that  day  Ohristiaua  only  attended  their  service.  They 
preached  on  the  Saturday,  because  then  the  people  generally 
were  accessible. 

487,  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  in  all  those  cases 
(both  those  that  refer  to  moral  precepts,  and  those  ^^^  ^^ 
that  refer  to  positive  institutions),  the  duty  oi  obe-  ^f^" 
dience  is  founded  on  the  commo.nd,  the  application 
and  extent  of  the  command  being  fised  by  the  phraseology 
employed,  and  by  the  esample  of  inspired  men,  subject  only 
to  the  rules  just  given. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

tHINCIPLES  AHC  IIULES  OF  THE  PEECEcrNG-  CHAPTERS  IILTji- 
TEATED  m  THE  QDOTATIOITS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FKOSt 
THE  OLD,  AND  APPLIED  TO  THE  BOLDIIOS  OF  SCRIPTUEE  ni" 
FTCOfcTIES. 

488.  Wearlj  all  introductions  to  Scripture  treat  of  Scripture 
difficulties  aa  a  distinct  trancli  of  inquiry.     Tljera 

Boriptura  ,     ,  ,  .        •  ,  .  ,         .     . 

diffinuiiiea  are  obvious  objections  to  this  order,  but  it  is  on  the 
Btate  inves-  whole  convenient  to  adhere  to  it.  So  far  aa  diffi- 
^^  ""^'  culties  illustrate  arty  rule  of  interpretation,  or  are 
explained  by  it,  they  belong  to  interpretation ;  but  as  many 
of  them  admit  several  solutions,  and  might;  if  placed  under 
rules,  bring  the  rules  themselves  into  question,  it  is  better  to 
discuss  them  apart.  The  very  esistence  of  diflieulties,  more- 
over, raises  a  point  which  it  is  important  to  examine,  and  thia 
can  be  done  with  advantage  only  in  a  separate  chapter. 

Studied  in  their  right  place,  with  aa  much  attention  as  their 
importance  demands  antTho  more,  the  difficulties  of  Scripture 
will  do  no  mischief  to  a  humble,  prayerful  reader.  They  will 
even  stimulate  inquiry  and  strengthen  trust.  Those  that  be- 
long to  interpretation  will  supply  decisive  evidences  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  and  those  that  be- 
long to  doctrine  will  teach  humility  and  faith.  There  is  true 
ijiarmony,  though  it  lie  deep :  there  is  really  a  central  point 
whence  all  truth  appears  in  order ;  God  means  us  to  read 
it  ultimately,  and  in  the  meantime  to  make  the  attempt.  That 
attempt,  independently  even  o£  its  ultimate  issues,  will  brin| 
with  it  a  present  reward. 

Sec.  1. — Quotations    CLAsaiPiED    ahd    Examined    wite 

EeFERENCB  to  THE  StATB  OF  TEE  TeXT,  THE  TeUTHS  AKI 

Evidences  op  SoaiPTUKE,  ahd  Peihciples  of  Ikieb- 

PEETATION. 

4S9,  The  ijuotatioiia  made  ia  the  New  Tee.i.Msent  from  Mu 
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Old  form  a  aabject  of  mucli  interest.  They  illns-  few  resta- 
trate  tte  state  of  the  original  text,  and  the  eviden-  tions  i">m 
sea  of  Scripture.  They  explain  ancient  types,  his-  potiani. 
tory  and  prediotiona.  They  exemplify  sound  prin- 
ciples of  interoretation  ;  and  as  these  explanations  and  illus- 
f.rationa  have  received  the  sanction  of  inspired  men,  they  are 
.clearly  of  the  ntmoat  value. 

The  q^uotationa  of  Scripture  may  be  studied  for  a  double 
purpose ;  either  to  ascertain  the  verbal  variations  „  . 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  the  diB^forr* 
iesaons  taught  by  it,  or  to  determine  the  spiritual  posea. 
truths  and  principles  of  interpretation  which  these  quotations 
involve.  To  this  twofold  division  we  shall  adhere  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

These  quotations  are  very  numerous,  in  all  263  ;  references 
lees  direct  amount  to  376,  or  together,  639,  Of  these  dumber  of 
there  are  in — '■'  quoisuons. 


Qnotationa  from  the  Pentateuch  amount  to  90,  and  referen- 
cea  to  it  to  upwards  of  100 ;  from  the  Psalms,  71,  references 
30;  from  Isaiai,  56,  references  48;  from  the  minor  prophet-a 
about  30, 

Quotations  are  either  prophetic,  demonstrative,  esplana- 
tory,  or  illustrative  :  prophelia,  including  those  that 
refer  to  Christ  and  the  Gospel  immediately,  as  Matt, 
iv.  15,  16,  or  typically,  i.  e.,  they  indicate  primarily  some 
typical  event  or  person,  and  then  some  other  event  or  person 
under  the  Gospel,  at  John  six.  36 ;  denumMrative,  proving 
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some  statement,  as  John  vi.  45  :  &cpIanatory,  explaining  some 
fltatement  or  fact,  as  Heb.  xii.  20;  and  illustmtive,  when  ex- 
pressions are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  with  a  new  mean- 
ing, as  Eom.  x.  18.  These  last  are  very  few.  Some,  of  course, 
are  both  demonstrative  and  esplanatory,  i.  e.,  they  explain 
and  prove  by  esamplee  some  general  truth,  as  Gal.  iii.  1]. 
PropheUc  quotations,  referring  to  our  Lord  or  his  churtih, 
amount  to  about  120, 

The  references  to  the  Old  Testament  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated only  by  examining  the  LXX,  as  the  identity  of  esprea- 
sion  does  not  always  appear  in  the  English  version. 

The  quotations  are  generally  made  from  the  LXX ;  some- 
Fowmade.  *™^^  ^^°°'  *^^  Hebrew,  in  opposition  to  the  LXX; 
and  still  more  frequently  tliey  express  the  general 
sense  of  both.  Sometimes  they  are  strict  and  verbal ;  some- 
times widely  paraphrastic  or  greatly  abbreviated;  but  even 
in  these  instances  no  violence  is  done  to  the  ge 
of  the  original. 

490.  Looking  first  to  the  pekaseology  of  these  quotations, 
it  may  be  observed : 

1.  To  a  certain  extent  the  quotations  from  the  LXX  now 
Uses  of  found  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  applied  to  cor- 
thisstudy,  rect  the  test  of  that  version.  This  rule  applies 
because  the  New  Testament  text  has  been  more  carefully 
guarded  than  the  text  of  the  LXX.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  of  extensive  apphcation,  from  the  fatit  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  do  not  care  to  copy  verbally,  and  often  leave 
the  text  of  the  LXX  altogether  for  the  Hebrew. 

2.  Very  occasionally  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament 
may  be  applied  to  correct  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old. 

la  Heb.  i.  5,  for  esample,  for  "among  the  heathen,"  restJ  "ya  de- 
Bpisers,"  as  in  Acts  xiii.  41 ;  not  Diiaa,  Baggoyini ;  bnt  niTg,  Boam." 
So  Ifla.  xiii.  13,  and  Matt.  XV,  8.  9;  Gen.  xlvii  31;  Heb.  li,  21:  Psa. 
ll.  6;  Heb.  x.  5,  1:  Amos.  ix.  11,  12,  and  Acts  xv,  IG ;  Psa.  ivi.  10; 
Heb.  and  Aela  11.27;  Hob,  siii.  14,  and  1  Cor.  xij.  55(for  "Iwill  b«," 
•6*4  "where"),     ■  [Or  B-nas'-^iJ/oi-^on  Acta  xiii.  41.] 


i  meaning 
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S.  Aa  we  have  seen,  several  pa.'«ages  in  tte  Heorew  may  be 
translated  in  the  same  way  as  the  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament.  As  a  rule,  the  LXX  takes,  in  these  instances,  the 
eecondary  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  original,  the  English 
version  the  primary. 

In  Pea.  xix.  4,  for  txample,  the  English  vereioQ  translates  "line;" 
tlie  LXX,  "Bouad,"  and  so  in  Rom.  i.  18.  The  word  meana  a  "string 
ur  chord,"  and  thenoe  a  musical  or  other  sound.  So  in  Isa.  ixviii.  16, 
nndlPet.  ii.  6:  Jer.  sixi. 31-34,  and  Heb.  viii.  9. 

After  all  these  corrections  have  been  made,  however,  a  large 
number  of  passages  remain  which  do  not  agree  with  Q„o,Bti(,ng 
the  exact  words  either  of  the  LXX  or  of  the  He-  ^^^^^^^' 
brew.  About  one-half  of  the  quotations,  in  fact,  J^^^'!^^f 
give  rather  the  sense  than  the  words.  In  all  (it  g™;[['a''vsrr 
may  be  added)  the  sense  is  given,  even  when  the  words, 
expressions  are  not  exact:  see  in  Rom.  xv.  12:  (Isa.  xi.  10): 
1  Cor.  ii.  9:  (Isa.  Isiv.  3):  1  Cor.  i.  31:  (Jer.ix.  24).  Some- 
times, on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  argument  is  made  to  tnrn 
on  the  very  terms  employed,  aa  in  Heb.  iii.  7-10 ;  Gal.  iii.  16 : 
1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

491.  The  principle  on  which  these  quotations  are  made 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  a  competent  scholar  would  adopt  in 
quoting  the  present  English  version.  Wherever  the  Septua- 
gint  represents  the  meaning  of  the  original  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  inspired  writers  use  it,  but  in  particular  passages 
they  translate  directly  from  the  Hebrew. 

Matthew,  for  example,  frequently  uses  the  LXX,  but  in 
passages  which  refer  to  the  Messiah  he  pays  special  attention 
to  the  original,  which  he  very  closely  follows.  Paul,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Hebrews,  quotes  nearly  always  from  tiie 
LXX,  and  generally  verbatim. 

492.  While  most  of  the  variations  between  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Old  are  explained  on  the  principle  ^^^^^^  f„ 
that  it  is  rather  the  sense  than  the  words  that  are  variations, 
quoted,  there  is  sometimes  an  obvious  purpose  in  the  variati-^. 
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To  fit  a  quotation  to  tlia  coiit«it,  the  nnmbei,  or  the  ppreou,  or  ths 
tense,  or  the  voice  is  chaaged,  Lute  iv.  12 :  (Deut,  vi,  161 :  Luke  viii 
10 :  (laa.  vi.  0) :  John  xix.  36 :  (Eiod.  zii.  46). 

To  suit  the  argument,  or  to  suggest  an  addilional  leaaoD,  the  meaning 
<iftKo  Hoij.  IB  Batromed  in  the  qUOlalion,  the  largM  meaning  including 

In  Aote  iii.  25,  Feter  in  quoting  Gen.  iiii.  18.  ases  "kindreda"  instead 
of  "  nations,"  enggesting  tu  his  Jewish  hearers  that  the  Gentiles  were 
their  brethren : 

So  in  Heh.  v.  10,  PanI  franslates  a  word  (■^r,%  cohen),  which  in  the 
6th  vsrae  he  had  translated  "  priast,"  following  the  LXX  by  a  word 
equally  accurate,  bnt  better  suited  to  hie  argument,  ■'  U^h  priest.-" 

In  Heb.  i.  6  wo  have  angele  instead  of  ''gods,"  as  in  Pea,  icvii,  7, 
The  original  means  "mighty  onea,''  and  ia  applied  to  God,  false  go.lal 
angels,  and  generally  to  those  high  in  authority.  The  apostle  takes 
the  narrower  meaning  and  omits  the  rest: 

In  Rom.  li.  26,  27,  the  word  "Deliverer"  ia  used  instead  of  "Ee- 
deemer."  After  Christ  had  appeared  the  latter  term  in  this  pasaac-e 
would  have  been  ambiguous :  .  " 

So  in  1  Cor.  iii.  20,  quoted  from  Psa.  iciv.  U;  for  "men"  the  apostle 
readfl  "wiaa,"  and  in  Matt.  iv.  20,  oar  Lord  Bays  "  worahip"  ,n,.tead  of 


"leir." 


8d,  Horn. 


iv.  11. 


493.  Sometimes,  again,  parts  of  a  prediction  are  omitted 
Reason  for  l^ecause  not  required  by  the  argument,  or  because 
omissions,  lively  to  raise  a  question  whicH  the  inspired  writer 
did  not  at  the  time  intend  to  disouss. 

In  quoting  Zeoh.  ix.  9,  for  eiample,  Matthaw  omits  "  bringing  salva- 
tion," aa  that  fact  was  not  at  the  time  apparent.  (Matt.  ixi.  5). 

So  in  quoting  Jer.  xxxL  U,  Paul  omits  a  clause  wniofl  con 
iiromise  at  that  time  unfulfilled,  Heb.  s.  16     So  Ec 
vi.  17. 


ned  a 
wd2€or. 


494.  Sometimes,  again,  the  New  Testament  quotation  is 
Bometjmsa  '^^^^  clearly  expressed  than  the  LXX,  and  eome- 
itai  brin°^  *i"i«3  i*  l^ri"gs  out  the'  idea  more  fully  even  than 
™ns?more   *^^  Original  itself. 

oompieteir.       Compare,  in  illustration,  the  LXX  version  of  Job 
V.  13  with  the  apostles  quota! :on,  1  Oor.  iii.  19;  and  also  the 
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Het,  LXX  und  Englisli  versicn  of  Isa.  xxix.  14  with  1  Cor. 
i.  19. 

While,  therefore,  the  general  principle  seems  to  he  that  tlia 
inspired  writers  preserve  rather  the  thoughts  than  the  worda 
of  the  original,  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  verbal 
variations  are  without  meaning;  still  less  that  such  variationa 
are  inaccurate.  Nowhere  is  there  a  difference  of  sense,  and 
the  verbal  variation  ia  often  itself  suggestive  of  instructive 

495.  The  quotations  ia  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  are 
generally  mdirecfc,  are  of  great  interest.  They  connect  the 
predictions  of  the  two  economies,  and  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  symbolical  language  of  the  sacred  volume, 

496.  The  chief  instruction,  however,  to  be  gathered  from 
New  Testament  quotations  refers  to  the  truths  taught  by 

.  them.  They  illustrate  the  doctrines  and  ethics  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures,  and  of  both  dispensations ;  they  supply  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  they  suggest  important  rules  of 
Biblical  interpretation. 
(1.)  life  by  faith,  salvation  through  Christ,  and  the  duty  of 
holiness  are  all  taught  to  the  Jewish  and  GentUe 
church  from  the  ancient  Scriptures,  by  faith, 

^  Ohriafs 

Salvation  by  faith,  and  through.  Christ  proved  by  quota-  man's  in> 
tioaa  in  Eom.  i.  11  -.  Gal.  iii,  6-9.  14,  16:  Kom,  iv.  10.  11 :  SS  m 
1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7:  John  viii.  56.  Faith,  from  its  relation  to  E^itaB* 
Homethiag  which  ia  righteousneea,  is  counted  as  riahteous-  ehownb)' 
ness,  Rom.  iv.  3-8.  Men  are  condemned  throngli  uubelief,  ^"'™"'"'^' 
Hab,  iii,  7-10.    See  also  Heb.  viii.  9,  10. 

Election  of  grace,  and  the  proniisa  as  wide  as  the  fall,  Bom.  si.  5; 
I.  10. 

Holiness  esaential,  consists  in  lova.  and  is  enforced  by  Divine  ex- 
iimple.  2  UoL-.  vi.  16;  Matt.  snii.  37-39:  1  Pet.  i.  16;  Matt.  2iiij.  23. 

Grace  given  to  the  humble,  and  in  largest  measure  to  those  who  uas 
it  best,  Jaa,  iv.  6. 

Present  temporal  blsBsings  connected  with  obedienae  even  under  the 
Gospel,  Eph.  vi.  2,  3;  1  Pet.  iii.  10,  11, 

The  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which  we  have  re* 
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ferred  as  implying  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  and  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  quoted  in  the  Hew  Testament  with  the 
same  view.  Read  Ciiap,  III.  Sec.  3.  and  mark  the  following : — 

Tha  stone  of  atmnbling  on  which  Israel  fell  is  eaid  in  Isaiah  to  be 
Jehovah  himeelf,  Isa.  viii,  13,  14 :  Eom.  x.  9,  U ;  ix.  32,  33.  So  in 
lea.  ilv.  21-25,  the  epeaker  is  called  Jehovah,  and  to  him  every  knee 
is  to  bow.  Hie  language  ia  quoted  by  Faul,  Eom.  xiv.  11,  to  prove  that 
ill  most  submit  to  Chrid, 

The  vision  described  in  laa.  vi.  3-10,  is  Bpokeit  of  by  John  as  a  right 
*f  Christ's  glory,  John  xii.  41 ;  and  tha  "voice  of  the  Lord"  which 
Bpako  to  the  prophet  is  called  by  Paul,  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  iiviii.  25. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hobrewa  (i.  6,  8,  10),  the  apostle  appliea  to 
Ohrist,  Psa.  xcvii.  7 ;  ilv.  6,  7 ;  oii.  25-27 ;  in  all  of  which  passages  the 
person  spoken  of  is  described  as  the  ruler  of  the  world,  the  unchange- 
able Creator. 

That  the  ancient  church  helieved  ia  immortality,  in  the 
resurrection,  and  in  a  future  judgment  may  be  gathered  from 
Matt.  xiii.  32 :  Heb.  si.  6,  13,  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  55  (see  Jude 
14,  15)  ;  and  the  various  passages  in  which  the  great  day  of 
th^  Lord  is  named,  1  Thess.'V.  2:  Eev.  vi.  17:  Joel  ii.  31 1 
Mai.  iv.  5  :  Psa.  svii.  15  -.  Job  sis.  26 ;  xxi.  10 :  Daa.  xii.  2 : 
Hos.  xiii.  14, 

497.  After  aU,  however,  particular  qootationa  give  a  veiy 

imperfect  idea  of  the  ideatity  of  the  principles  of 
liospei         the  two  coveaauts. 

Tn tlieoid  "  The  entire  religioaa  system  of  the  Jews,  is  iri 
es  men  ^^  ^^^j.  ^ppj.|-,pj,^{;g  geiiaa  a.  prophecy  ;  and  the 
individual  passages  of  their  sacred  books  are  merely  the 
strongest  expressions  of  that  spirit  which  enlivens  the  whole 

498.  (2.)  For  the  prophetic  evidence  supplied  by  the  qaota- 

tions  see  |  182.  They  refer  in  part  to  the  person 
Sip^y™o-  of  our  Lord,  and  in  part  to  the  progress  of  hia 
Senile  of''  church.  The  immediate  and  undoubted  prophecies 
^riptM^."'  "-i^e  upwards  of  70 ;  and  the  typical,  with  such  as 

are  either  typical  or  immediate,  amount  to  upwartls 
of  50  more. 
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499.  (3.)  The  rules  of  BiMioal  interpretation  suggested  hy 
these  quotations  are  highly  important.  Rniesof 

1.  The  whole  Goapel,  in  its  preGepts  and  truths,  may  be  g^wi^y 
illuBtratcd  and  proved  from  the  Old  Testament.  qootaiions. 

2.  Human  nature,  being  the  same  in  all  ages,  ia  set  forth  in  the  his- 
tory and  desnriptions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

See  bnman  wickedness  described  in  passages  taken  from  Isaiah  and 
the  Psalms,  Eom.  iii.  13^18. 

The  nnhelief  of  Hoah's  time,  and  of  Lot's,  repeated  under  the  Gospel, 
Luke  xVii.  27-29 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  37. 

3.  The  principle  involved  in  Old  Testament  precepts  or  etatemente 
may  be  applied  infetentially  to  support  Gospel  truths. 

See  John  x.  34  If  magistrates  are  addressed  by  a  name  desariptive 
of  Divine  authority  (gods),  how  much  mora  is  the  Son  of  God  entitled 

So,  from  Dent.  sxv.  i,  the  apostles  show  that  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,  and  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  may  live  of  the  Gos- 
pel, 1  Tim.  V.  IS :  1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

So  from  Isa.  Iv.  3,  "I  will  give  you  the  sure  maroiea  of  (i.  e.,tliB 
favor  pledged  to)  David,"  via.,  that  his  seed  should  sit  upon  his  thl^ono 
for  ever,  the  apostle  concludes  that  Christ,  to'  whom  it  refers,  must  have 
riBBQ  from  the  dead.  See  also,  2  Cor.  viii.  15,  Acts  liii.  34,  and,  gene- 
rally, Eom.  chaps,  ii..  to  xv. 

i.  The  principles  involved  in  Old  Testament  history  may  be  applied 
in  the  same  way  to  the  experience  of  the  church  nnder  the  Gospel: 
whether  that  history  illustrate  human  character,  or  God's  dispensa- 
tions, Rom,  ix.  7,  0:  Gal.iv.22-31:  1  Cor,  i.  4:  Eom.  viii.  36-  1  Cor 
S.  1-11;  Heb.  iii.  7-10;  2.  28-30. 

From  these  qnotations.  it  cannot  justly  be  affirmed,  of  course,  that 
Uie  persons  referred  to  in  the  original  passages,  are  types  of  those  to 
whom  file  quotation  is  applied :  still  less  can  it  be  said  that  in  these 
quotations,  we  must  understand  by  the  persons  named,  the  persons 
intended  by  the  Hew  Testament  writer.  The  case  quoted,  is  simply  a 
case  in  point,  proving  and  illustrating  by  example  a  paiticuiar  principle. 
In  the  9th  of  Romans,  for  example,  the  apostle  is  proving  (hat  in  all 
^es  there  has  been  (what  his  readers  urged  aa  an  objection  to  the  Cfos- 
pel),  an  election,  even  of  Jews,  according  to  grace:  and  be  establishes 
this  conclusion,  hy  showing  that  not  aO  the  descendanta  of  Abraham 
were  chosen,  but  only  his  descendant  by  Sarah:  nor  all  the  descendants 
of  Isaac,  but  only  his  descendants  through  Jacob. 
6.  Passages  in  the  pronbets  which  contain,  genera!  promises,  or  ara 
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descriptive  of  clsBses,  are,  of  coiirse,  repeatedly  fulfilled.  Tliej  are,  in 
fact,  general  principles.  See  the  quotitiona  of  lea.  vi.  9,  10:  see  Matt. 
XV. 8,9;  Acts  iiii.41.  See  also  Isa.liv.13;  Hab.ii.4;  Heb.xiii.5 
(from  Joshua  i.  5). 

6.  Piediotions,  properly  go  called,  may  have  a  double  fiilfilment ;  a 
&j:t,  of  which  various  esplanations  hava  been  given. 

SometimeB,  for  example,  the  persoca  or  things  are  types,  one  of  the 
other  ;■  sometimes  they  are  in  certain  aspects,  identical, ^  and  sometimes 
tlie  events  referred  to,  are  so  closely  blended,  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable.' 

500.  If  il;  be  said  that  this  double  fulfilment  (whatever  the 
Double  fui-  s^planation)  weakens  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  it 
flimentoon.  ghould  be  remembered  in  reply,  that  the  facts  on 
insiTOciive.  which  it  is  founded— the  typical  nature,  for  example, 
of  the  two  economies,  or  the  complete  identity  of  Ohrist'& 
interests,  and  those  of  hia  church — themselves  supply  both 

•  The  promise  to  Abraham,  for  example,  that  ho  should  be  the  father 
of  a  numerous  seed,  is  applied  literally  by  Moses,  Dent.  i.  10 :  by  Paul 
it  is  applied  to  thoae  who  are  partaJters  of  hia  faith.  Eom.  iv.  18. 

*  In  another  epistle,  he  eays  expressly,  that  the  seed  in  whom  the 
n  ti  t  b  bl  1  (h  t  i  then,  that  all  who  are  Clirlst's, 
a      tl          d        d  h   TS     f  th     p  e.  Gal.  iii.    16,    29.     To  Claaa 

J  E  od  i.  46  (the  paschal  lamb,  John 
g  Solomon,  2  Sara.  vii.  14 ;  and  the 
11  To  {a}  or  (5),  belong  Psa.  viii. 
th  h  f  of  Grod's  creatures,  and  thenoe 
ear  t  deatified  with  us,  or  (it  may  be 
i.  11,  12,  applicable  first  to  all  who  "say 
ge'"  (ver.  1),  and  peculiarly,  therefore,  ta 
Christ:  and  various  Psalms,  which,  originally  descriptive  of  the  aiBic- 
tiooa  of  individual  believers,  have  their  fullest  acoomplishmant  in  out 
Lord,  Psa.  liix.  9.  21,  25;  cix.  8;  ili.  9;  civiii.  19,  20,  25,  20. 

=  Such  ace  the  predictions  in  Isa.  xl.  3-5,  where  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  in  the  flesh,  and  the  final  extension  of  his  tmth,  are  blended;  in 
Mai.  iii.  1-3,  where  we  have  the  same  double  reference,  and  in  Joel  ii 
28-32.  Compare  the  New  Testament  quotationa.  Of  the  same  charac- 
ter are  the  predictions  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusiilem,  as  given  in 
Matt,  xiiv.,  XXV.,  where  are  represented  also  some  of  ihe  awful  trans^ 
actions  of  the  last  judgmaut. 
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evidpnce  and  consolation;  while  many  of  the  Psalms,'  and 
most  of  tlie  predioiions  of  our  Lord,  taken  from  the  prophets, 
apply  exclusively  to  Him. 

Sec.  2.— Script  due  Diffiotltie3. 

■'In  divinity  many  tilings  must  be  left  abrupt  and  conclniied  with 
Oiisi— Oh  tfcsdeptbl  ....  For  the  inditer  of  Scripture  did  know  four 
thicga  which  no  man  attaina  to  know, — tha  myateriea  of  the  kingdom 
of  efory,  the  perfection  of  tlie  laws  of  nature,  tha  seorcta  of  the  heart 
of  laan,  and  the  future  aucceeeian  of  all  ages."— Bacoh, 


501.  The  Bible  was  written  "for  onr  learning,"  and  by 
"  inspiration  of  God,"  and  yet  it  is  confessed  that  its  gotlpturea 
general  clearness  is  obsouied  by  "  things  hard  to  lie  |^'i'{^^,i. 
understood."  Christiana  are  often  harassed  by  ^J™'' 
objections  deduced  from  them,  and  unbelievers  g^^J^'^'' 
make  them  an  excuse  for  rejecting  the  authority  of 
revelation.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  their  origin,  their 
solution,  their  use,  and  how  far  are  they  consistent  with  the 
character  and  aim  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and  instructive 
hook? 

502.  Their  origin,  it  may  be  answered,  is  sufficiently  plain. 
The  languages  in  which  the  Bible  was  composed  q^j^^^, 
are  disused ;  they  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  ^?gP^,\^ 
different  from  our  own;    the  expressions,  images, 

and  thoughts  it  contains  belong  to  different  ages,  countries, 
and  persons;  the  manners  and  customs  it  describes  have 
passed  away ;  its  topics  are  the  most  various  and  comprehen- 
sive, including  the  history,  in  part,  of  all  nations  and  of  all 
times;  the  system  of  truth  it  reveals  is  to  influence  both 
worlds ;  and  it  contains  precepts  and  disclosyres  which  refer 
to  both,  expressed  necessarily  in  terms  taken  from  one  only ; 
and  the  whole  revelation  is  included  in  a  brief  volume.  Let 
these  and  kindred  facts  be  remembered,  and  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that,  to  give  within  so  narrow  a  range,  and  even  to  give 

•  Paalme  ii..  ixii.,  ilv„  oi. ;  and  probably,  7:1..  xvi.,  and  lixii. :  Pealma 
svi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  erabody  the  espetienoe  of  the  Buffering  Messiah ,  ii.,  xlv., 
IxxiL,  aud  ex.,  desoribe  bia  victories  and  glory. 
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at  all,  to  a  mortal,  finite  mind,  amidst  tte  cliangea  incident  fo 
everything  human,  a  revelation  that  shall  be  free  from  diiK- 
ciilty  is  impo^oiLle  Difhcultiea  there  must  be,  such  as  need  a 
larger  amount  of  inquiiy  than  anyone  man  can  givii,  and 
such  as  will  leave  ^ILei  the  utiao'^t  inqmry,  much  to  he  here- 
after ezplamed  Either  Scripture  must  have  been  written 
without  refeience  to  histoiy  or  common  experience  ;  without 
reference,  moreover  to  anything  not  fimiliar  to  every  man 
of  every  ago,  or  difliculties  must  abound  in  some  respects 
they  do  abound ,  but  it  is  the  daikuesa  of  the  readers,  not  of 
the  writers,  which  creates  and  continues  them. 

503.  Comparing  the  sections  of  Chap,  IV. :  Chap.  I,  Sec.  5. 
Diffinuitiefl  and  the  Introductions  of  Part  II.,  it  will  be  seen 
"^  '^^'  ^  that  Scripture  difficulties  aro  such  as  are  entailed 
upon  us,  (1st)  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  text;  (2dly),  by 
the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  the  connection  of  argu- 
ments, the  scope  and  authorship  of  particular  books;  (3dly), 
by  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
inspired  authors  wrote ;  (4thly),  by  the  chronology,  gecgraphy, 
and  history  of  the  sacred  volume;  (5thly),  by  the  apparent 
contradiction  of  the  precepts  or  truths  of  revelatioa,  regard- 
ing them  as  matters  of  interpretation  only ;  and,  lasttf,  by  the 
objects  with  which  revelation  is  conversant ;  the  last  descrip- 
tion including  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  whob  range  of 
spiritual  and  moral  tmik  aa  revealed  in  the  sacred  ►qlume. 

Let  TIB  briefly  illustrate  each  class; 

604.  (1.)  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  the  j-Mding  of 

Dmouiti«s   ^^^  inspired  text, 
in  Ilia  tead- 

"^  Gen.  i!iz,  6.  "  digged  a  wall"  (tis,  Bhur).  hnt  '-here  ia  no 

tQoh  circnmstancB  mentioned  in  tho  history,  and  it  wouW  livts  been 
comparatively  innocent,  sae  iixiv.  25.  Soma  read  (-itJS.  b*«0'),  an  oi; 
'■they  hoaghedtheoien,"  but  this  ia  nottme,  sjcxiv.  29;  mora  probably 
"111',  Bar,  a  princa ;  in  their  wrath  or  eelf-will,  "  tliey  slew  a  prince." 
So  the  Syriao  version. 

60&,(2.)  After  the  test  has  been  fixed  there  aro  diflWiUca 
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ill  tbe  explanation  of  words  and  ptrases,'  the  coh'  ^,*g|f  gnn- 
EBctJon  of  arguments,*'  tlie  aoope  and  authorsliip  of  nei^ijonr""^ 
particular  books,'  or  in  two  or  more  combined.^' 

Many  of  the  illustrationa  in  Chap.  IV  Sec.  6,  once  belonged 
to  this  claBs;  they  were  Scripture  difficulties,  and  the  solution 
of  them  is  the  result  of  modern  inquiry. 

(»)  John  i.  16,  "grace  fok  gra^e,"  has  crBated  difficulty.  "For  tbo  . 
benefits  of  the  law  we  have  the  blessings  of  the  Goepal,"  Chrjs.,  Beza, 
Erasmus;  "additional  gracefor  grace  properly  used,"  Le  Clerc:  "graoa 
on  account  of  the  grace  of  Christ,"  Grot.:  "grace  upon  grace,"  i.  «., 
ftbundanoe,  bo  Dodd,  Wesley,  Olshausen:   probably  correct,   though 

ri  (lor),  has  not  this  meaning  elsewhere  in  tiie  New  Testament. 


may  be  a  Hebra 


n  classic  author 


n  for  is  al,  upon,  and  there  a 


fl  of  this 


Heb.  sii.  17,  "  though  7tf  sought  ii  carefully  witli  tears;"  ifitreferi 
to  the  nearest  antecedent,  it  means  "repentance,"  either  hie  own  or 
his  father's,  Dodd. ;  it  may,  however,  refer  to  the  remoter  antecedent, 
his  father's  blessing  iiJAi^iaf,  and  this  agrees  with  the  liislory,  Gen. 
sxvii.  34. 

Heb.  ir.  16,  "where  a  testament  ia  (Siiiina)  there  must  alEO  of  neces- 
eity  be  the  death  of  the  test-ator,"  t.  e.,  either  where  there  is  a  will  the 
testator  must  die  before  it  can  be  proved  or  take  effect;  bo  the  English 
version,  Guyse,  Stuart ;  or  where  there  is  a  covenant  the  victim  whose 
death  is  to  ratify  it  must  be  slain;  Mich,,  Mack.,  Dodd.,  Eloomfield. 

1  Cor.  si.  10,  '■  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  (1)  to  hove  power 
(2)  on  her  head,  (3)  because  of  the  angels."  "  To  have  power  on,"  that 
is,  say  some,  to  have  a  veiL-oovering,  bnt  the  word  never  has  this  mean- 
ing elsewhere.  Others  understand  it  literally,  and  then  (2)  hy  "  head" 
they  underBtand  her  husband,  and  translale,  "for  tbis  cause  should  she 
liavB  power  in  or  through  the  man,"  1  Tim.  iL  11-13,  (3)  "because  of 
iho  angels,"  t.  e.  either  evil  angels  who  will  be  gratified  by  indecency, 
or  good  angels  who  observe  her  conduct,  Ecc.  v.  6;  or,  the  teacher  of 
the  churches,  Eev.  ill. ;  or  spies  sent  by  the  pagans.  "  One  of  the  very 
few  passages  of  Scripture  wholly  inexplicable."     Barnes. 

When  the  language  ia  figurative  the  difficulty  ia  often  in- 
creased. 

Psa.  civ,  1-3,  for  example,  is  figural'ive,  and  the  exprassions  may 
he  taten  from  nature,  or  they  may  be  taien  from  the  tabernacle ;  light 
referring  to  the  Shokinah,  tbo  curtain  referring  to  the  veil,  the  beams 
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of  his  chamber  to  l.lie  pieces  of  wliieh  the  tabornaclo  ■ 


the  clouds  hia  chariot  to  the 
tho  ai'k  moved ;  the  latter 
nature. 

In  EEekiel'a  deeoriptioaa,  f 

{")  2.  Pet. 


ing  of  the  Shekinali,  and  cloud  whwi 
s  of  the  Pealm,  however,  refer  tc 


are  clear,  some  purposely  ambignoua 
re  word  of  prophecy,"  than  what? 
"Snror  tliBn  fablea,"  verse  16,  Chandler;  others,  than  the  tranafignra- 
tion,  Sherlock ;  but  better,  "  the  word  of  prophecy  confirmed,"  either 
by  the  transfiguration  or  rather  by  New  Testament  fnlfilmenta.  "  Pro- 
phecy was  as  a  lamp  in  a  dark  place,  the  fulfilment  in  Christ  ia  aa  the 

(•=)  Of  the  difficnltjes  of  scope  and  anthorahip  the  Book  of  Job 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  Some  reckon  it  very  ancient,  as  early 
ba  Moses  or  earlier,  Michael.,  Schult,  Lowth;  others  modern,  during 
or  after  the  Kings,  Heath,  Warhurton:  written  by'Job  or  Elihn,  or 
some  '^jntemporary  so  Dnpin  Lowth,  Sohnlt.,  Lightfoot;  translated 
by  Moses  bo  Patrn,k  Grey  or  writton  hy  him  Mi'-l  asl  Lowth  or 
by  Solumon  oi  some  contemporary  Dnpm  fepanhein  or  by  Eira 
Wirbnrton  aome  regari  if  aa  reil  history  Lowth  S  halt  otliera  as 
an  allegory  Micha  1  Warhurton  ita  sope  is  to  gi  e  an  eiarapl 
of  patience  Schult  Grey  to  show  that  afll  tioi  is  consistent  idth 
pety  Lowth  to  illuatrite  Gods  sovereignty  or  cont  adioC  the 
Man  h'Bin  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  power  of  cmI  equal  to 
Cod  Sherl  to  comlort  the  Israelite  m  Egyj  t  Mii,haelis  or  dur 
ing  tie  aptivit}  Heath  or  to  eiplain  the  change  in  Goia  provi 
dent  a!  government  after  the  r^ptivjty  vib  the  wbstitnt  o  i  of  a  more 
sp  r  tual  system  for  the  system  of  earthly  rewards  which  had  previ- 
ously prevailed,  Warburton.  It  may  be  added  that  many  of  the  fore- 
go ng  ends  are  answered  by  thia  Book,  and  that  comparatively  recent 
investigation  has  thrown  much  light  upon  its  meaning. 

(^)  SometimeB  there  are  difficulties  both  in  the  words  and  iu 
the  connection. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  words  of  Scripture  ia  the  particle  Hn. 
The  question  involved  in  it  is  whether  it  means  only  in  order  that,  or 
also,  with  ike  result  that.  If  the  former  he  ita  only  meaning,  then  it 
always  eipreases  the  purpose  or  view  with  which  a  thing  is  done.  If 
\i\e  latter  be  one  meaning,  then  it  may  espreas  the  conseqnence  of  an 
act,  without  implying  intention  upon  the  part  of  the  agent.  The  first 
is  called  its  telic  (Tf*o;)  meaning,  and  the  second  its  eobatio  (ai-^ii'r»). 
Authorities  are  divided.  Tittman,  Stuart,  Eobinson,  Burton,  all  main- 
tain that  it  is  used  in  hott  sanses ;  Winer,  Do  Wette,  Olahaussn,  (hot 
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it  is  used  in  tho  firet  sensa  only.  The  telle  eenae  ie  no  doutiE  most  f  on- 
Bistent  with  classic  usage,  and  bo  the  word  is  generally  used  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  some  think  the  eebatic  sense  prefarabla  in  tJie  following  paasagea, 
John  ix.  2 :  Lnke  xi.  50 :  Rom.  xi.  11 ;  others  maintain  a  telio  seuse 

It  ia  sometimes  used  alao  to  express  not  the  chief  end  of  an  act,  but 
B  auhordinato  one,  as  ia  Eom.  v.  20:  Rom.  xi.  32i  John  v.  20;  i.  7j 

This  looser  uSa^e  is  probably  owing  to  the  employment  of  the  word 
by  the  LXX  in  passages  where  there  la  notliing,  either  in  the  Hobrew 
or  in  the  context,  to  indicate  a  telic  sense,  bat  the  contrary,  Gen.  xxii. 
14-   (LXX).' 

(')  Sometimea  iLere  are  difficulties  both  in  the  reading  and 

Isa.  liii.  has  been  altered  by  transcribers  and  its  meaning  observed. 
Mic.  T.  1-5,  qaoted  in  Matt.  ii.  6,  and  many  of  the  quotations  in  the 
Hew  Testament.  Isa.  iii.  6,7;  vi.  10;  viii.  12-18;  xvi.  1-7;  ilviiL 
16,  on  which  see  Lowth. 

506,  (3.)  "When  the  meaDing  of  words  has  been  fixed,  it  is 
eometimea  difficult  to  understand  the   custom  to 

which  they  refer  and  the  reaaona'for  it.  n  cos  ma 

Ecc.  li.  1;  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou  shale  find  it 
after  many  days:"  "Give  bread  to  thoae  in  affliction,"  Gill.  "Sow 
thy  corn  withont  hope  of  harvest;"  that  )a,  ba  disintereated  in  your 
liberality,  Jebb.  "  Be  liberal  while  yon  can,"  Boofhroyd.  Rather, 
esercjae  a  large  faith  in  God ;  act  in  your  gifts  and  effects  as  the  hus- 
bandman, who  caste  bis  rice  upon  the  waters  and  waits  for  the  crop ; 
the  rice  gronnd  being  inundated  from  seed-time  till  nearly  barve.it, 
Dr.  Clarke.  , 

Various  customs  are  mentioned  in  the  following  pasBages  in  Jsniah 
and  create  difficulty ;  all  of  them,  however,  are  explained  by  Lowlh, 
in  hie  notes,  lea.  iii.  16,  etc. ;  xlix.  16,  23 ;  1.  1,  6 ;  li.  23 ;  Iii.  2 ;  Ivii! 
6-0;  liv.  3,  4. 

507.  (4.)  DifGculties  in  chronology  and  history 

are  vanoue.  inaj  »od 

In  Gen.  iv,  17,  the  early  bnilding  of  a  city  by  Cain  has  creatsd  difli- 
(iilt)',  and  it  baa  been  ailiod— who  iahabilod  it?     A  liLlle  calculatiaa. 
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however,  will  show  that,  500  years  after  the  creatioB,  the  deecendaLta 
of  our  llrst  parents  must  have  amo:;  ated  to  many  hundred  thousand  in 
all.    Dr.  A,  Clarke. 

Difficulties  in  chronology  and  in  numbera  generally  have  often 
arisen,  aE  we  have  BS.-n,  from  false  readings,  the  simiiarity  between 
different  nnmeral  letters,  and  from  the  nea  of  different  modes  of  reckon- 
ing. 

Sn  innniig  profaHB  authorfl.     Cyrus  reigned  thirty  years,  (Cicero  da 

his  joining  Cyasarea;  nine  year's,  (Ptol-  Canon)  i.e., 

~  '    '  ,(Sen.),i.  e,.  from  his  becoming 

a's  reckoning,  Ear.  i.  1.  (Shaok- 


Div.), ,- 

from  his  taking  Babylk... ,  ^w^^v-.. 
?ole  monarch.  This  laat  is  perhaps  E: 
ford). 


508.  Historical  difficiiltiea  are  of  two  kinds  :  such  as  arise 
on  comparison  of  different  parts  of  Scripture,  and  such  aa 
arise  from  tlie  comparison  of  Scripture  witli  profane  records. 

Sometimes  difSculties  arise  from  ttie  proper  names  of  Scrip- 
ture, some  of  which  are  spelt  differently,"  or  the  referring  to 
the  same  person  or  place  are  entirely  different." 

■  Eliam,,  Sam.,  Amiel.,  Chron.,  NoBuohad  =  nezzar,  =  reziar.  Cor- 
rect such  from  parallel  passages,  ancient  versions,  and  Josephus. 

1'  For  comparison  of  the  dieorBpanciea  between  2  Sain.  v.  23,  and  1 
Chron.  li.,  see  Kennicott's  First  DisEertation, 

509.  1.  Comparing  parallel  and  apparently  contradictory 
historical  passages  of  Scripture,  the  following  solutions  are 
important : — 

(a.)  Facts  that  seem  contradictory  are  often  really  different. 


In  Matt.  i.  1,  we  have  o 
Luke  iii.  23,  through  Mary. 


r  Lord's  genealogy  through  Joseph  ; 
See  Introd.  U>  Gospels,  Part  II. 


(6.)  In  giving  the  same  narrative  different  historians  relate 
different  circumstances,  some  giving  more,  some  fewer  than 
tlie  rest;  the  fuller  account  includes  the  shorter,  and  tha 
shorter  does  not  contradict  the  fuller. 

Compare  Luke  ii.  S9,  with  Matt.  ii.  22,  23,  where  they  agree;  in  all 
the  preceding  verses  they  differ,  though  without  contradiction. 
Comjlare,  on  the  call  of  the  apostles,  Luke  v.  1-11 ;  Matt.  iv.  lS-83! 
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Mart  i.  16-20.    Some  (as  Greswell)  place  tlie  passage  ;n  Lufes  later ; 
others  (aa  Eobinaon)  deem  the  wliole,  ae  they  stand,  reconcilable. 

Compare,  on  the  two  demoaiaoa,  Mark  y.  1-21 :  Matt,  viii.  28-iK.  1 ; 
Luta  vlii.  26-40. 

(o.)  Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  the  narrative  of  what  was 
said  on  some  particular  occasion,  one  historian  giving  the 
very  words  and  another  the  sense,  or  each  a,  different  part.of 
what  was  said,  or  vai-ying  the  crdcr  for  a  particular  reason. 
:oss,  Matt.  six.  3-12: 


((?.)  Things  said  to  be  done  hy  one  man  are  elsewhere  said 
to  be  done  by  another,  who,  however,  acted  on  his  behalf,'  and 
Eometimea  the  plural  is  used  when  the  remark  is  applicable  to 
one  only.'     Here  there  ia  no  contradiction. 

■  Matt.  yiii.  5,  6 ;  Lube  vii.  2,  3.    Mark  s.  35,  and  Matt,  xx,  20. 

'  Matt.  »avi.  8,  and  John  xii.  4.  Matt,  aivii.  44,  and  Luke  zxiii. 
89-42. 

(e.)  Narrative  of  what  was  spoken  or  done  may  create  diiE- 
enlty  from  the  fact  that  general  expressions  are  to  be  limited 
by  particular  ones,  obscure  expressions  to  be  explained  by 
those  that  are  plain. 

Matt.  X.  10 :  Mark  vi  8    Luke  ii  3 

(/,)  The  narrative*  of  bcnpture  are  compiled  on  different 
principles  and  for  1  ffeient  purpose?  "^ome  are  W'lttan 
chronologically  on  tl  e  wholo  or  particular  pissages  or  give 
incidents  in  groups  The  pnncijle  of  arrangement  must  be 
studied,  and  th.e  whule  h^rmon  zed  m  ai,cotdance  with  it 

Tlia  order  oE  Mark  and  Luke  jb  generally  chron  logn,al  Matth  w 
gives  facta  and  parables  m  groups  e^e  H  r  of  the  (.oeppla  Partll. 
SometimeB,  however,  Matthew  gn  es  the  true  order  and  mdjoatef  the 
fact  by  the  terms  eniflnyed  In  the  history  of  the  temptation  for 
esample  (chap.  iy-X  ta  i^ffirma  the  order  then  again  Luke  iv  g  vne 
a  different;  order,  but  tl  p    rler  la  not  affirmed      and  — 

In  Gen.  i.  27,  the  creation  of  man  is  mentioned  briefly,  at  greater 
length  in  chap.  iL  7,  21,  and  bo  aa  to  creata  an  apparent  contradictiou. 
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Tha  order  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  tetrayal  of  Jndas  in  given 
>iy  John,  Matthew,  and  Mark;  between  Mattiew  xxvi.  25,  and  26: 
John  xiii.  26-35,  must  be  inserted,  and  Luke's  order  will  be,  Luka 
xxii.  21^33;  xii.  20. 

So  the  true  order  of  laa.  iiiviii.  21,  22,  may  bo  gathered  from 
2  Kings  IX.  7,  8. 

These  difficnlties  are  augmented  by  the  prosent  arraDgement  of  tha 
FsaloiB  and  propheciea.  See  chronological  arrangement  of  the  whola 
IWt  11. 

(g.)  Sometimes  tlierfl  ia  an  apparent  discrepancy  between 
an  original  narrative  and  tlie  reference  made  to  it  elsewhere, 
find  in  tliat  case  ttere  is  generally  a  false  reading,  or  soroe- 
titnes  anottier  explanation, 

Mark  ii.  25,  26,  "  in  the  days  of  Abiathar,"  see  1  Bam.  Kxi.  1,  2; 
Ahimelech  was  the  priest :  not  a  false  reading ;  not  about  the  time  of; 
rather  in  the  days  of  Abiathar,  afterwards  bo  well  known  as  high 
priest,  and  who  was  present  at  the  time,  1  Sam.  siii.  22. 

Matt,  iiiii.  35,  Zachariah,  tha  eon  of  Barachiah.  see  2  Chron.  iiiv. 
21,  where  his  fatJier  ia  called  Jehoiada;  the  names  have  in  Hebrew 
substantially  the  same  meaning  (whom  Jehovah  cares  for  or  blesses): 
as  Uzziah  (the  strength  of  Jehovah),  is  called  also  Azariah  (whom 
Jehovah  helps),  2  Chron.  iivi.  1 :  2  Kings  liv,  31. 

Acts  vii.  13,  "  which  Abraham  hought," — hnt  Jacoh  bought  it.  Gen. 
isiii.  19:  Josh.  ixiv.  32;  and  Jacob,  moreover,  was  baried  in  Hebron, 
not  in  Sychein,  Gen.  1. 13.  Read,  probably,  our  father,  i.  «,,  Jacob, 
and  omit  Abraham. 

(A,)  Sometimes  the  reference  contains  more  than  the  origi- 
nal narrative,  and  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  remembering 
that  the  earlier  inspired  historians  do  not  relate  all  tiiat  hap- 


Joseph  fettered,  Psa.  ov.  18:  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  Acta  ix.  35: 
an  appearance  of  Christ  to  James,  1  Cor.  sv.  7 :  the  marriage  of  Salmon 
and  Raliab,  Matt.  i.  5,  is  not  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  So  Jude 
0,  14 :  Rev.  ii.  14. 

510.  2.  Comparing  the  narratives  of  Scripture  with  pro- 
fane records,  there  are  several  difficulties,  most  of  which, 
however,  have  long  since  yielded  additional  evidence  of  its 
truth. 
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Tr,  Luke  ii  2  it  is  said,  that  a  taking  was  firet  made  when  CyreniM 
,«,  .ovwnor  ot  Sjiia.  G.«w.ll  and  ■ttolml.  tr.usl.U,  tM.  mrolm.nl 
took  plac.  t,),..  Cy«oi..  .•■  govno, ;  Burton  and  olhm  ft.  «• 
rolm.ni  (which  w«,  ordor.d  lw.lv.  yo.t.  h.Ioi.).  f'*  l»*  «•«.  >■  '• 
money  do.  in  eons.qn.no.  ot  it .«  i-i  p-d,  -h.n  Oyrenin,  wa. 
,o„,nor.  Th.  l«l  k.  that  tt.  een.n,  or  enreta.nt  «..  ordond  hy 
An|,«.tn.,  ftree  y.ar,  hefcr.  Ih.  Mrtt  ot  Christ,  hot  the  lax  was  no 
paid  till  twely.   rej>r.  afleiwuds,  wh.n  Oyienin.  wa.  pio.,a,n.  u 

"'S'.  oftersln  laley's  Eyid.nee.,  Part  ii.  Chap,  vi,  Msio™  T'".l 
Boeiety,  p.  280.  The  woths  ot  Lardnor  give  th.  eomplel.st  yiew  ol  IL. 
accordance  of  sacred  and  profane  records. 

Many  similar  difficulties  have  arisen  and 
further  inquiry. 


ssplained  ty 


na — Nobncliadneszar, 
The  Erst  is  well  known,  tha 

,ni.s  ;  Labyoetus,  by  Herod ; 

10  more  than  nominal  king. 
Cyaiarcs  II,  of  Xen..  Prid. 


Daniel  mentions  four  kings  of  Babyloi 
BclshazKar,  Darius  fte  Mode,  and  Gyrus 
second  is  mentioned,  though  by  other  r 
Habonadius,  by  Berosus;  ft.  third  was 

and  is  not  mentioned  by  any,  but  he  i=  ,.j "  --  -  ■ 

Con  Book2.  Oymswao.ncce.d.dbyOambys«iheby3m.rd„,..dh. 
by  iarin.  Hy.lasp,.,  Eara  vl  1.  HU  suc»>sso,  was  Artoxer.es  Long,- 
mann.  the  Artaieties  of  Hehomiab  i  anoft.r  Artaierra.  and  two 
other  iing.  h,  tb.  nam.  of  Darin.  Hl.d  the  Ihron.  hefore  th.  ei.p.,. 
wa.  snbdSd  by  Aleiandor,  B.  0.  331.  The  identity  of  fte  name,  and 
th.  confusion  of  all  Persian  and  Assyrian  chronology,  comh.u.  to 
.r..te..vetaldiflicnUi.s:  but  careful  study  reconcile,  most. 

S,e  additional  ...mpta  in  Home  ii.  MS,  in  Newton  »  *'  P'"" 
pheoi«,  and  in  the  oo.n.ction.  of  Prid.an,,  Shnckfo.d  and  Euss.lL 

511,  (5,)  There  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the  truths 
and  pteoepts  of  Scripture,  regarding  tliem  a«  mat-  ,^, 

ter  ot  interpretation  only.     Between  a  literal  ei-    ;y» 
pression  and  a  figurative  one  there  ii  sometimes  an    JSfj'ii. 
apparent  contradiction  which  is  removed    by  ex-    •■•"' 
plaining  the  two  harmoMOusly. 

(a.)  Sometimes  the  words  of  one  passage  must  be    varions^ 
explained  figuratively.  sified. 

..Ye.iil  »o>  com.."  Job.     v.  «0i  "no  nan  en,,  com.  exc^'  *' 
F.th«  draw  him."  John  vi.  44.    Th.  tot !» .'l'".  "I""'  eompa'"!  »'"■ 
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otlior  passages,  that  to  have  eternal  life,  we  must  believe  that  every 
one  who  lieara  the  Gospel  ia  bonnl  to  believe  it;  that  men  are  so  depraved 
that  they  will  not  believe,  and  that  therefore  tliey  are  condemned. 
The  second  affirms  that  men  cannot  come.  What,  then,  does  this 
mean  ?  Is  it  want  of  power,  which  is  the  proper  sense  if  thsy  cannot, 
or  ia  it  want  of  will,  which  ia  the  figurafive  sense?  Both  senses  are 
found  in  Scripture.  "  Ahijah  could  not  s.ee,  by  reason  of  age."  So, 
Jonah  i.  13.  "  Joseph's  brethren  aould  not  speak  peaceably  to  him." 
"  How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ?"  where  the  dominion  of 
a  strong  propensity  is  implied.  It  is  to  this  latter  our  Lord  refer?; 
nothing  less  than  special  Divine  agency  w 01  subdue  this  propensity; 
and,  being  in  the  loill,  it  is  onr  sin. 

So  in  all  the  paaaagea  which  apeak  of  God  in  espressiona  accommo- 
dated to  the  weakness  of  human  conceptions. 

Compare  also  Matt.  xi.  14,  with  John  i.  21. 

Or  the  words  of  boti  passages  need  to  be  explained  figura- 
tively.   See  §  262. 

(b.)  Sometimes  general  assertions  in  one  test  are  to  be 
restricted  by  otbera. 

In  Luke  xvi.  18:  Mark  s.  11,  12.  divorce  ia  forbidden  absolutely; 
but  in  Matt.  T.  32;  six.  9,  it  ia  allowed,  though  for  adultery  only; 
while  in  1  Cor.  vii.  15,  the  believing  party  is  said  to  be  free  to  leave 
the  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  who  ia  determined  to  separate. 

Restrict  and  explain  in  the  same  way  Gen.  xih,  17;  xxiii.  17,  18: 


(c.)  Sometimes  the  samf 
in  different  tests,  and  it  i 
them  in  each. 

In   Matt,  s 


i  are  used  in  different  senses 
mlt  to  know  how  to  restrict 


viii.  21.  22,  forgiveness  is  enjoined  absolntely ;  in  Luke 
xvii,  3,  i,  on  repentance ;  in  the  latter,  the  word  is  used  in  a  different 
sense  (Gerard),  or  tlie  condition  of  repentance  is  presupposed  in  Matt., 
or  the  phrase  in  Luke  means,  as  often  as  one  seeks  forgiveness  give  it. 
A  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  'of  the  law,  Kom.  iii, 
£8 :  "  by  worka  a  man  Js  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only,"  James  ii.  24. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  justification  of  the  ungodly  in  relation  to  their 
acceptance  hy  God ;  James  of  the  justification  of  the  godly  in  relation 
to  their  approval  by  G«d:  Fuller.  Or  Paul  of  joatification  in  the 
sight  of  God;  James  in  the  sight  of. man:  Hoadley  and  Taylor.  Or 
Paul  speaks  of  faith  with  its  effects,  James  of  mere  assent;  Grot.  Mac- 
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0,  but  all 


fcj-^Rht.    Various  wr'iters  t«strict  varioias  words  of  each 
ftErse  that  aome  restiictjon  U  necessarjt. 
So  in  1  Cor.  i.  33  :  Gal.  i.  10  ^  Prov.  I3vi.  4,5. 
E,  II  5 .  E«l!  «lii.  20.  "vWlmg  «»  toiqoitj  o(  tt«  Mhon  "poh 
the  I'iiJdioii'"  "the  .Oh  shall  hot  hoat  Iho  iniquity  of  Iho  t.lb.r. 
Either  aod'.  plau  toward.  Ih.  eloae  ol  Ore  lewi.h  di.pou.al.oh  ,» 
a.ahg.d  :  at  iir.l  the  latter,  w.ro  .,a,.a,  but  al  la.l  father,  aud  aohl 
aud  hOl  .Oh.  ohly,,.or,  to  eufter,  Fuller.    Or  the  hr.t  d-errpt  o. 
;„lir.hlr  to  tb«.  ".;»  haU  U^r     H  Jhdab.  Iborefore,  «  11. 
d.T.  of  E.eH.1  lad  beeo  righteou.,  tb.y  would  uol  have  goue  ihlo 
ohpliTitvforthe.iu.otMaha...h.     lu  both  pa.age.  m.h  a,,  .pok.o 
rt  uot  «,  ihdividual.,  but  a.  member,  of  eoeiety,  aud  both  r.le,  Ohly 
to  thia  life. 

(i)  SomBtimos  the  same  aetion  is  meribed  to  different 
asent.,  »nd  eometimes  different  and  apparently  inoomis  ent 
deaoription.  are  given  of  the  sane  objeet.in  which  o»e  other 
the  action  i.  described  in  terms  which  are  nsed  m  different 
Bcnaos  or  there  i.  a  seme  in  which  the  term  are  true  i  but  it 
is  eomitime.  difficult  to  ascertain  »hieh  is  the  correct  solution. 
Soe  pp.  316,  317. 

Chrl.1  intercd.,,  Eoh..  yiib  34.  H.b.'yii.  25  a.  doe.  the  Spirit 
Eon.  via.  29,  27,  the  oh.  in  heaven  and  the  other  m  our  h.art..  Cbr.l 
U  called  the  Comforter  {or  Advooat.)  1  John  li.  1,  a.  »  the  bpu.t.  o.ui 
xvb  7.    The  one  i.  within,  and  the  oUier  above. 

The  teaching  of  Scriptnre  on  the  coming  of  onr  Lord  in. 
yolve.  nearly  all  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  to  which  »« 
have  referred.  .       , 

612   (6  )  Aft»t  all  these  difflonlties  of  interpretation  have 
been  solved,  there  are  others  »hioh  apply  l»  the     „,„, 
thiiu),  retmltd  or  emmaruled  in  Scripture,  and  it     ;;;£■» 
i,  in  objections  founded  upon  thMe  difficnlties  that 
men  most  indulge.  ,     ,, .   i.     i     i.-  i, 

(<t.)  Many  passages  have  been  placed  under  this  head  which 
properly  involve  questions  of  interpretation  only. 

Th.  creation  of  the  ,«.bow  after  lb.  d.l.g..  .«d  of  '!•■"' 
.tar.  on  th.  fourll  day,  are  probably  diSenl..,.  of  »'«'F""»  "■J'^ 
Moat  Hebrew  .ebolar.  afhrm  that  th.  orrgmal  m.an.  annply  Ihat  th. 
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inn  and  atars  wera  made  or  constituted  on  the  fourth  daj-,  (o  rule  tht 
day  and  tlis  night,  and  that  the  rainbow  was  made  or  became  after 
the  deluge  the  sign  of  the  covenant;  hoth  wece  created  by  God, 
,  but  had  existed  before,  and  were  only  Hen  employed  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Lev.  xivii.  28,  29,  bas  been  quoted  as  anthoriaing  human  eacrifioM, 
as  has  Jepbthah 'a  treatment  of  his  daug. iter,  Judges  zi.  34;  but  human 
laorifioes  were  eipTesaly  forbidden.  Dent,  xii,  30,  31:  Pb.  livi.  3:  Ps. 
cvi.  37,  38.  All  who  even  touched  a  dead  body  were  unclean ;  and, 
moreover,  no  devoted  thing  could  be  sacrificed.  Jepththah  probably 
devoted  his  daughter  to  perpetnai  virginity;  and,  at  all  eveuis,  the 
act  is  not  commended,  [fiut  see  Judg.  3i.  39], 

Predictions  are  sometimes  stated,  through  a  similar  error,  to  be  false, 
2  Kings  viii.  10.  Elisha's  answer  to  Haaael  (i^  not  x^  lo).  The  pro- 
mise to  Josiah,  2  Chron.  ixiiv.  28 ;  xxzv.  23.  The  history  of  Jonah. 
Some  assertions  that  the  last  day  was  near,  1  Cor.  s.  H,  etc. 

Expressions  in  the  Old  Tefltanient  seem  to  imply  vindictive  feeling;  ' 
^ut  some  of  the  espresaions  are  figurative,  Ps.  x.  15;  some  are  pre- 
dictions, only  the  tenses  being  indicative  future  rather  than  impera- 
tive; and  others  are  the  denuncialionB  of  Divine  justice  against  ti'ans- 
gressors.  Dent.  ixviiL 

Some  actions  alleged  to  he  done  bypropheta  are  said  tt 
or  immoral;   but  fJiey  were  either  symbolical,  a 
vision  only,  or  were  merely  related  by  the  prophet.     Isa 
t.  e.  without  his  upper  garment,  Lowth ;  o: 
siii.  4,  6,  a  vision  (Lowth) ;  Ezek.  iv. ;  Hos.  i.  2. 

Precepts  and  statements  are  interpreted  without  the  neceaeary  restric- 
tion or  explanation  :  John  vi.  51-58,  eating  Christ's  flesh:  Matt,  xii  36, 
"idle  words,"  pernicious,  calnmnioaa;  Matt. six.  23,  "rich man,"  "one 
who  trusts  in  riches ;"  Mark  x.  24.  Matt.  v.  30,  cut  off  a  right  hand : 
V.  39,  "  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also ;"  both  spoken  comparatively,  rather  do  this  than  commit 

All  these  passages  involve  impoitant  truths  and  some  difficulty,  but 
the  diflicnlty  refers  to  interpretation  only. 

(i.)  Of  difficulties  in  the  sense  of  Scripture  the  following 

may  be  taken  as  a  sample, 
euitiespnu-       1,  There  are  alleged  contrarieties  between  the 

Old   Testameiit  and   the   New,  and  between   the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  ani  the  teaching  of  hia  apostles. 


lO  be  ridicaloas 

e  represented  in 

I.  3,  naked, 

I,  Rosen m.     Jer. 
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2.  There  is  eaid  to  be  much  tliat  is  impossible  ia  tlie  his- 
tory of  creation,  and  in  the  attempt  to  trace  all  mankind  to  a 


3.  Some  of  the  miracles — the  history  of  the  fall,  of  Balaam, 
the  demoniacal  possessions  in  the  New  Testament,  for  exam- 
ple—are said  to  be  incredible. 

4.  Much  was  wrong  in  the  applauded  characters  of  OH 
Testament  sainte. 

5.  Extraordinary  commands  were  given  to  them,  as  to 
Abraham,  and  to  the  Israelites. 

6.  The  punishment  of  idolatry  with  death  seems  to  sanction 
persecution,  and  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  law  are  unac- 
countable. 

7.  Passages  from  the  Old  Testament  are  quoted  in  the  Wew 
in  altogether  unnatural  senses. 

8.  Some  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  doctiinoa  of  the  Gospel 
as  a  remedial  system  are  mysterious. 

9.  Above  all,  the  existence  of  difficulties  in  the  Pitle  is  in 
consistent  with  its  object  as  a  universal  levelation 

513.  The  last  of  these  objection's  we  pioceed  to  exsmiuo 
first.  There  are,  confessedly,  difficulties  in  the  Bible      ^^^  jj^^ 
are  they  inconsistent  with  itB  inspiration  and  authen-     SVth  m?"' 
ticity,  and  do  they  hinder  its  usefulness  for  doctiine     ra"oru 
or  teaching,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness' 

514.  Noticing  the  latter  part  of  this  question  fiiat,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Bible  reveale  in  pas-^ages  innu- 
merable and  unmistakable,  the  essential  pimeiples  n»33of 

of  truth  and  duty.  We  have  but  to  open  the  New  ""''  ^* 
Testament  at  almost  any  of  its  pages,  to  draw  forth  a  scheme 
of  holiness.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  of  all 
acceptable  worship  (John  iv.  24) ;  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  in  Christ's  name  {Luke  xxiv.  47) ;  salvation  through 
no  other  (Acte  iv.  12) ;  the  duty  of  all  men  everywhere  to 
repent  and  believe  (Acis  xvii.  SO :  Mark  i.  15) ;  eternal  life 
through  the  Son  ;  eternal  death  as  the  consequence  of  unbe- 
lief (John  iii.) ;  the  necesaitj-  of  holiness  (Matt.  vii.  21} ;  the 
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assurance  of  the  ielp  of  the  Spirit  to  control  our  corruptioa 
and  to  aid  our  infirmities.  All  these  truths  are  written  as  witk 
a  sunbeam ;  that  "  he  may  run  that  readeth. "  In  every  ago, 
moreover,  the  great  end  of  the  Bible  as  a  religiously  instruo- 
tive  book,  the  reposit^  of  saving  truth,  has  been  answered. 
■  Contrast  the  creed  ofThe  meanest  Jew,  in  relation  to  God  and 
law,  with  the  errors  and  uncertainty  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen;  the  first  Tuscnlan  disputation  of  Cicero  with  the 
commonest  Christian  treatise  on  immortality  and  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  difference  will  at  once  appear.  The  heathen 
philosopher  falters  at  every  step,  and  dreads  the  very  coaclu- 
eions  to  which  his  reasonings  lead  him;  while  the  opinion  of 
the  Christian  is  already  formed;  his  only  difficulty  being  to 
impress  his  own  heart  and  the  hearte  of  others  with  the  truth. 
By  the  leading  and  undoubted  precepts  of  Scripture,  the 
guiltiest  may  be  "thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works," 
and  by  its  doctrines  all  men  may  be  made  "  wise  unto  sal- 
vation.'* 

515.  But.  do  not  these  difBcultiea  aiferf  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  and  weaken  the  evidence  of  its  inspiration  ?  Can 
a  revelation  be  of  universal  authority  which  all  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  and  is  it  really  a  revelation  where  so  much  is  con- 
oealed  ? 

In  answering  this  question  it  might  be  said,  that  whatever 
we  know  of  the  works  of  God  in  nature  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  Bishop  Butler  has  shown  moat  conclusively  that 
natural  religion,  revealed  religion,  and  the  providence  of  God, 
together  with  every  known  law  of  human  duty,  are  all  exposed 
to  the  same  difBoulties.  There  is  in  all  an  obscurity  of  mean- 
diffi  ^"^  ^"^  deficiency  of  evidence,  a  mysteriousneas  of 
ouiiieainaii  arrangement  and  treatment  that  bespeak  our  state 
'  to  be  one  of  incessant  discipline.  In  truth  these  ob- 
jections apply  much  less  forcibly  to  Scripture  than  to  our 
daily  practice ;  awl  the  reasoning  which  seelis  to  set  aside  the 
Bible  would,  if  true,  rob  God  of  all  his  authority,  and  man  of 
all  motives  to  virtue,  ...  It  might  be  said  further,  that  m 
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loiiE  ■•  customs  .oaUngnag.  Aagt.  revelation  m-  ,„j 
lea.  liven  to  .aeh  nation  and  to  each  age,  cannot  be  ™« 
Ire.  from  diffienlty.  C.tom.  and  term.  .r.  no,  obsoleto 
,l,iol>  wer.  once  familiar;  fact,  once  known  are  now  forgot- 
ten'  tie  connection,  tterefore,  between  them  and  other  taolj 
is  lost.  The  resnlt  is  a  degree  of  ignorance  wkch  admits  of 
.0  eoneeivabl.  remedy,  except  what  all  would  feel  to  be  rncon- 
fflstent  with  our  present  condition.  „  ^    .  , 

Se  Ent  we  go  further.  The  very  difficulties  of  Scnpture, 
philological  and  historical,  afford  cogent  internal  ^^^^ 
proof  of  the  genninenea.  and  authenticity  of  the  ^■g,^£^ 
Bible.  Ko  one  can  now  doubt  that  it  was  revealed  gj_j;_,^ 
to  sooceaaive  generations,  and  in  ancient  tongues 
The  solution  of  its  difTioulties,  too,  has  been  gradual,  and  that 
for  the  best  reasons.  Each  age  has  ite  own  temptations  to 
infidohtr  and  each  has  its  peculiar  evidence.  Let  any  one 
read  the  Credibility  of  Laidaer,  a  wori  which  could  not  have 
been  written  in  the  age  of  th«  apostles,  for  the  facts  on  which 
it  ia  founded  were  later  than  their  timea ;  or  the  Horai  Pauhnai 
of  Paley,  or  the  Horai  Apostohcai  and  Horse  Evangelicie  of 
Eirto  on  the  apparent  discrepancies  and  real  agroemeut  be- 
tween the  Btatementa  of  profane  and  sacred  history,  between 
the  Epistles  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apoetles,  or  between  the  dif- 
ferent Gospels,  and  he  wiU  at  once  perceive  that  the  dilBcnlties 
of  Scripture  create  an  internal  evidenoe  even  more  deciaiv. 
than  the  oit«rnal :  it  is,  throughout,  the  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  writera  thomaelvea,  and  profane  recorda,  and 
their  obvious  independence  of  one  another  and  of  everything 
but  truth  that  forma  the  argument.  We  can  dispense  with 
nothing  not  oven  difficulties.  Every  element  (the  apparent 
aiscrepanoy  among  the  real.)  ia  essential  to  the  force  of  the 

And  if  it  be  said  that  these  difficulties  are  too  numerous,  or 
that  the  solution  of  them  has  been  too  slow,  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  thin  gradual  solution  is  necesaary  m  order  to  sup- 
ply to  each  age  fresh  evidence,  and  to  excite  continued  interest 
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in  Scnptara,  wiile  the  fact  proves  that  tlie  evidence  of  the 
Bible,  like  its  doctrine,  ia  for  all  time. 

517.  From  the  study  of  philological  and  historical  difBculties 
wc  proceed  to  investigate  the  doc  trinal-— the  great 
ruinous  and  mvsteries  of  godliness  and  inifjuity,  "  the  hard 
oiharre-  things"  connected  with  ealvaiion,  and  the  veiled  or 
'^"^  dimly  disclosed  fntnre.     How  obvions  are  such  re- 

marks as  these;  men  are  fallen;  our  nature  is  depraved;  our 
intellect  ia  darkened.  A  revelation  just  such  as  our  moral 
taste  approved  could  not  fail  to  have  marks  of  an  origin  maen 
lower  than  heaven.  We  are  finite :  what  more  natural  than 
that  an  omniscient  being,  when  he  speaks  on  matters  which 
refer  to  eternal  jnteirests,  should  epeak  occasionally  what  we 
but  partially  comprehend :  certainly,  the  absence  of  difficulty 
(the  thing  pleaded  for)  in  a  communication  from  what  pro- 
fessed to  be  infinite  wisdom,  would  have  had  thrown  upon  it, 
by  that  circumstance,  a  strong  if  not  unanswerable  suspicion. 
See  objection  8. 

Let  it  be  added  that  these  difficulties  have  dignified  every 
kind  of  human  learning,  by  rendering  all  eligible  to  the  service 
of  religion.  Historically,  the  study  of  classical  literature  in 
modern  times  began  with  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  and  ever 
eince,  sound  religion  and  true  learning  have  been  linked  in 
inseparable  bonds.  All  knowledge  is  thus  sanctified;  and 
however  individual  Christians  may  have  exposed  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  being  enemies  of  mental  improvement,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  include  the  Christian  religion  itself  in 
this  rebuke. 

No  doubt  it  may  be  affirmed  in  reply  to  these  reasonings, 
that  tlie  existence  of  Scripture  difficulties  is  attended  with 
one  inconvenience:  they  are  liable  to  excite  diastrust  in  the 
minds  even  of  Christians;  that  is,  they  try  our  faith.  But  ia 
not  this  again  an  evidence  in  their  favor?  What  are  ai!  the 
dispensations  of  God  but  our  discipline?  What  is  life  but  a 
walking  by  faith ;  that  is,  by  habitual  reliance  on  Him  whose 
ways  we  f'«:inot  understand;  and  in  drcamstemces  that  require 
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Buuli  a  tmst.  Porhapa  inspiration  mic/ht  have  removea  all 
difficulties  from  Scripture,  though  we  canuot  teU  how ;  hut 
certainly  we  should  have  lost  much  and  gained  littie  by  the 
change, 

lEstead  of  answering  these  ohjeetiona  in  detail     ^^^^^  (^ 
let  the  following  rules  be  marked  and  applied.  ^™8 

518.  (1.)  We  muat  interpret  Scripture,  ita  an- 
smuncementa,  and  disclosures,  in  accordance  with  j^^^^^^  „ 
what  it  professes  to  be ;— an  inspired  vohime  de-  5fu'S'™"'"aS 
Bigned  to  set  forth  the  scheme  of  salvation  by  Christ,  f^j^j'^ 
and  to  bring  men  unto  God.  So  far  as  it  ia  like  author, 
other  books  written  in  the  language  of  man,  it  must  be  inter- 
preted by  the  same  laws  as  other  books;  we  must  ever  look 
at  the  words,  the  context,  the  speaker  and  the  customs  and 
history  of  his  age ;  but  so  far  as  it  differs  from  other  books- 
being  inspired  and  intended  for  all  time,  every  part  of  it  fore- 
shadowing or  plainly  exhibiting  the  cross,  we  must  give  to  its 
phrases  and  intimations  a  plenary  and  spiritual  significance. 
The  sacrificial  enactments  of  the  law,  for  example,  considered 
in  themselves  alone,  were  sanguinary.  They  certainly  con- 
tain no  intimation  that  they  prefigured  the  death  of  our 
Lord.  Their  ultimate  purpose,  however,  is  unquestioned ; 
and  in  the  meantime  they  taught  the  great  doctrine  of  sub- 
stitution, to  some  probably  most  plainly;  and  they  impressed 
the  hearts  of  men  with  some  of  the  same  sentiments  as  are 
now  awakened  by  the  cross.  The  promise  to  Abraham, 
again,  has  no  such  terms  as  point  exclusively  and  clearly  to 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and  such  a  promise  found  in 
YirgU  or  in  Homer  could  not  fairly  be  interpreted  as  having 
Buch  a  reference.  But  the  Christian  cannot  doubt  its  mean- 
ing. If  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  did  not  foresee  all  the 
truths  which  might  be  drawn  from  their  words,  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  foresaw  them ;  and  the  business  of  interpretation  is,  to 
learn  his  purpose  and  end  in  what  waa  revealed.  To  eipkm, 
therefore,  the  inspired  Scriptures  in  all  respects  as  if  they  were 
human  compositions,  with  no  wider  range,  and  no  spiritual 
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n lie,  is,  as  IjOn^  Bacon  has  expressed  it,  to  "dishonor  the 
Scriptures  and  injure  the  church."     See  Objection  7. 

519.  (2,)  As  doctrines  are  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
goiutJoQ  wi*h   ^^^   comprehensivenesa  of  Scripture,  so   no 

luconaiai-  solution  of  a  difficulty  must  be  admitted  which  ia 
miration  to  uot  in  accordance  with  the  great  fact  of  inspjra- 
>ed-  tioii.     Many  compare  the  miracles  of  Mosea  with 

the  prodigies  of  Livy,  or  the'  writings  of  Ezekiel  with  those 
of  .^chylus,  or  the  dootrines  of  our  Lord  with  the  philoso- 
phizings  of  Plato,  and  the  difficulties  iv  each  case  may  be 
removed  in  the  same  way.  If  it  be  said  that  the  miraclea 
are  incredible,  and  the  imagery  is  extravagant,  and  the  moral 
reasoning  is  fallacious  or  forced;  in  that  case  the  difficulties 
are  removed  on  principles  which  set  aside  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  If  we  deny  inspiration  it  becomes  us  to  examine 
the  evidence,  and  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  truths 
of  the  Bible  ;  hut  if  we  admit  its  inspiration,  our  solution  of 
its  dif&cnlties  must  leave  that  glorious  characteristic  of  it  un- 
touched. Most,  therefore,  of  the  expressions  employed  in  the 
preceding  objections  (2,  3,  9)  must  be  rejected,  because  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  a  devout  humble  inquirer. 

520.  (3,)  Scripture   must  be  regarded  as  a  system  fram 

beginning  to  end;  and  the  different  books  and  sen- 
wiioio:  tences  must  be  interpreted  as  the  component  and 
connected  parts  of  a  great  whole.  All  the  light  which  the 
first  page  throws  upon  the  last,  or  the  last  upon  the  first,  may 
be  freely  used  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  defence ;  not 
of  course  to  prove  that  every  passage  has  the  same  raeaLimg, 


butt 


that  all  have  the  si 


This  rule,  it  will  be  observed,  does  for  facta  and  trutlia 
what  the  kindred  rule  on  the  analogy  of  faith  or  on  parallel 
passages  does  for  the  interpretation  of  the  words.  "  From 
him  that  hath  not,  sliall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath,"  for  example,  is  the  sentence  of  our  Lord.  Separate 
these  words  from  the  context,  from  the  parallel  passage  in 
anotlier  Gospel,  from  the  principk  of  the  Divine  government 
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which  they  illustrate,  and  we  miEa  their  sense  ;  expTain  ihem 
connei.tedly  and  the  whole  ia  clear.  So  of  Bible  truths.  The 
ea«rili(*  and  the  death  of  Ahel,  viewed  in  themselvea,  seem 
aot  more  eignifieant  than  the  good  deed  and  untimely  end  of 
any  good  man;  but  view  his  de'^th  as  the  first  fruit  of  sin, 
■  and  his  sacrifice  as  an  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  every 
acceptable  offering ;  as  a  proof,  moreover,  how  conscious 
demerit  expressed  itself  in  the  first  age,  and  how  deeply  it  felt 
the  need  of  vicarious  sufi'ering,  and  the  whole  narrative 
iiasumes  an  aspect  of  importance  and  dignity.  Explain  in 
the  same  way  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  the  pei-sonal  history 
of  many  ancient  saints,  and  incidents  in  themselves  trivial 
become  fresh  marks  of  internal  credibility,  and  even  lessons 
for  the  instruction  of  the  church  throughout  every  age, 

521.  (4.)  As  it  is  important  to  study  Scripture  connectedly, 
it  is  even  more  important  to  study  it  in  its  true  con- 
nection, and  in  that  alone.     A  false  system  may  be      neoted, 
more  mi^  hievous  than  no  system  at  all. 

The  pla£,ues  of  Egypt,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  aa 
mflicted  July  for  the  deliverance  of  a  nation  from  slavery ;  in 
that  light  they  may  seem  excessive,  and  some  of  them  even 
absurd  Eegaided  as  manifestations  of  Divine  power,  as  fore- 
ehadowings  of  the  destiny  of  the  finally  impenitent,  or  of  the 
spoding  of  principalities  and  powers  by  him  who  so  signally 
triumphed  over  them  in  his  cross,  as  public  rebukes  of  idolatry, 
every  pligue  I  emg  directed  against  an  idol  god,  as  confirma- 
tiooa  of  the  faith  of  the  Israelitea,  long  remembered,  their 
significance  is  plain. 

If  idolatry  again  be  regarded  as  mental  error  merely,  or  if 
the  Jews  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  community,  the  panisn- 
ment  of  that  sin  with  death  may  seem  severe.  Really  it  was 
a  penalty  infiicted  only  on  the  apostate  Israelite,  who  had 
repeatedly  accepted  Jehovah  as  his  chosen  king.  In  a  tlieo- 
eraay  it  was  civil  treason ;  and  the  great  purpose,  moreover, 
of  the  whole  institution  was  to  redeem  our  race  from  tha 
deprai  ad  and  iTi'etclied  condition  whicL  that  ain  involved. 
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In  the  same  way  t.lie  truths  of  Scripture  on  tlie  person  of 
ove  Ymti  derive  much  of  their  significance,  and  all  their  con- 
sisiKiBiy  from  the  union  in  him  of  our  liunian  nature  with  the 
Divine.  Explain  them  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  man 
only  or  tJod  only,  and  they  appear  contradictory ;  combine 
both  views  and  the  whole  is  h'lrmonious  and  highly  consola- 
tory. 

To  find  fault  with  tl  e  a  ta  of  ancient  saints,  and  to  con- 
clude that  the  record  of  their  faults  is  as  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Biblp  ts  the  acts  themselves  were 
derogatory  to  true  religion  imj  lies  a  false  theory.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  object  ot  the  Bible  be— the  revelation 
of  God  and  the  improvement  of  man,  and  the  ohjectionn 
cease. 

Take,  as  an  instance,  the  deception  of  Jacob,  Gen.  ixvii, 
33-35,  and  mark  its  lessons  in  relation  to  God  and  to  our- 
selves. His  superiority  over  his  brother  and  his  inheritance 
of  the  promise  had  been  foretold  at  his  birth.  Isaac,  Rebecca, 
and  Jacob  himself  all  probably  knew  of  this  prediction.  In 
spite  of  this  knowledge,  however,  Isaac  made  a  favorite  of 
the  elder  brother,  who  had  connected  himself  with  a  heathen 
family :  Jacob  had  so  little  faith,  moreover,  in  the  Divine 
promise,  that  he  needlessly  removed  the  difficulty  of  hie 
brother's  priority  by  purchase :  Rebecca,  with  no  more  faith, 
induced  her  son  to  practise  the  deception  which  obtained  him 
the  blessing.  The  guilt  and  folly  of  this  whole  transaction 
soon  bore  their  appropriate  fruits.  The  weakness  of  Isaao 
was  punished  by  the  alienation  and  dispersion  of  his  children. 
The  reckleissness  and  profanity  of  Esau  cost  him  the  blessing ; 
Rebecca's  unbelief  ended  in  her  becoming  dependent  upon 
the  son  she  had  wronged :  her  favorite  son  she  never  again 
saw.  Jacob  was  driven  from  his  home — was  himself  robbed 
and  defrauded  byLaban;  the  wife  he  despised  became  the 
mother  of  the  chosen  tribe,  and  in  the  deception  of  his  own 
children  he  learned  the  grievousness  of  his  sin.  Above  all, 
though  the  pr^m'se  was  ultimately  fulfilled,  Ja.cob  himself 
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.  it,     lasteiKl  of  his  mother 


407 


bowed  down 


received  no  blessing  froi 

bowing  down  before  him,  he,  in  his  own  person, 
before  his  mother's  son,  and  at  the  close  of  bia  life  he  was 
dependent  upon  hia  children.  The  punishment,  in  fact,  waa 
complete :  nor  less  so  ia  the  lesson.  It  may  be  said  that, 
iievertheleea,  he  inherited  the  blessing ;  and  this  is  true :  for 
the  gifts  of  God  are  without  repentance,  and  his  choice  of  hia 
servants  ia  founded  upon  no  personal  merit,  but  on  reasons, 
which,  in  most  eases,  aa  in  this,  he  has  seen  It  right  to  conceal. 
It  may  be  said  also,  that  the  blessing  was  secured  by  means 
which  no  ingenuous  mind  can  commend;  and  this  ia  true; 
but  the  objeotioa  applies  to  providential  dealings  generally  as 
much  aa  to  Scripture.  Man's  ain  is  constantly  overruled  for 
God's  glory ;  and  neither  the  responsibility  of  man  nor  the 
holiness  of  God  is  affected  by  the  arrangement :  a  revelation, 
in  fact,  without  such  incidents,  would  be  neither  just  to  God 
nor  true  to  man. 

522.  (5.)  It  becomes  us  to  distrust  the  eoncluaions  of  human 
wisdom  and  of  logical  reasoning,  whenever  applied  (,^^„,j„„ 
tfl  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  our  esperience,  and  ^g^™|^ 
especially  in  matters  of  religious  truth.  Even  in  be^*s-^ 
Bcience  we  know  really  little  beyond  what  we  have 
observed.  "What  is  hght?"  and  "What  is  power?"  are  quen- 
tiona  which  philosophy  has  not  yet  answered.  We  speak  ol 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  affirm  that  they  keep  the  planeta 
in  their  orbits ;  but  gravitation  (it  is  allowed)  is  itself  nothing 
but  the  expression  of  a  uniform  fact.  The  origin  of  disease, 
independently  of  second  causes  and  symptoms,  is  entirely  un- 
known ;  nor  can  any  one  tell  how  contagion  or  infection  acta 
upon  tlie  frame.  The  most  probable  conclusion  to  which  even 
philosophy  is  pointing  is,  that  the  great  forces  in  this  universe 
are  put  forth  immediately  by  God.  Miracles  and  mysteries 
everywhere  abound,  and  it  is  only  their  regularity  and  fre- 
quency that  destroy  our  surprise.  Combine  with  this  fact  the 
fallen  condition  and  inherent  littleness  of  man,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  pi-inclple  of  LfJrd  Bacon,  when  he  bids  us  rev- 
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erently  question  nature,  and  not  dogmatize  on  her  processea, 
will  appear  doubly  just  when  applied  to  the  Bible. 

623.  (6.)  Let  no  man  attempt  or  ezpect  the  explanation  of 
Eipaot  not  ^^^'^I  difficulty.  "  Of  the  dark  parts  of  Scripture," 
of'afi'd'iffi"'  ^^y®  Warburton,  "  there  are  two  sorts,  one  whicli 
cuities.  jjiay  be  cleared  up  by  the  studious  application  of 
well  employed  talents,  the  other  which  will  always  recede 
within  the  shadow  of  God 'a  throne,  where  it  would  be  impiety 
to  intrude."  "  The  last  step  of  reason,"  says  Pascal,  "  is  to 
know  that  there  is  an  infinitude  of  things  which  surpass  it," 
After  all  difficulties  have  been  solved  and  every  word  of  the 
Bible  explained,  the  weightiest  difficulties  of  all  will  remain. 
The  origin  of  evil,  the  mystery  of  Divine  foreknowledge  and 
free-ageney,  and  much  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  will  still 
exeiLihe  our  faith  We  shall  say  even  then,  as  it  is  our  wis- 
dom to  say  now,  "Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riehes,  both  of  the 
wiodom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  how  unsearchable  ore  hia 
judgment,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  I" 

On  the  whole  of  this  Section,  see  Home,  "  On  the  Apparent  Contra 
diiitions  of  bonptnre,"  Davidson's  "  Hermeneutica,"  Gerard's  "  BihlleaJ 
CfiticiBm,"  and,  on  ths  latter  fart  especially,  Bunson'a  "Hulsean  Leo- 


OHArTEB  VII. 


"All  Scripture  is  practical,  and  intended  to  minister  to  onr  improve- 
tnent  rather  than  to  our  onrioBity." — Abhol]>  ;  Sermons  fp.  239). 

"  I  know  not  a  better  rale  of  reading  tJie  Scripture  than  to  read  it 
through  from  beginning  to  end;  and  when  we  have  finiflhed  it  once;  to 
begin  it  again.  Wo  shall  meet  with  many  passages  which  we  can  make 
little  improvement  of;  but  not  so  many  in  the  second  reading  as  in  tlio 
first;  and  fowor  in  the  third  than  in  the  second,"— Johh  Hewiob — 
{Ti.  418). 
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524.  As  the  great  use  of  pliilo'^opliv  is  the  '  endowment  cf 
man's  life  with,  commodities,  so  thp  greit  uie  of  ^.j^^  ,  ^f 
Scripture  ia  the  increase  of  om  y,isl'm  and  holi  'J^f.'^'P- 
neaa.  To  gather  the  memmg  of  Scripture  and  «PPiy"- 
Bum  up  its  doctrines,  ie  to  loeomplish  but  part  of  the  purpoao 
for  which  Scripture  was  given.  Every  precept  and  promise 
must  he  applied.  Even  from  every  verse  we  may  gain  some 
accession  to  our  knowledge,  some  quickened  impulse  to  our 
feelings,  or  some  encouragement  or  guide  in  duty.  Medita- 
tion on  truth  will  reveal  its  fulness ;  and  the  practical  appli- 
cability of  it  on  all  aides  will  at  once  surprise  and  reward  our 
inquiries. 

525.  By  the  practical  and  inferential  reading  of  the  Bible 
is  meant  that  study  of  the  aa«red  page  which  de-  ^hatmesnt 
duces  and  appHea  to  ourselves,  or  to  the  great  £'JJ|''«„Pfi2'. 
questiona  of  religious  character  and  experience,  the  ^^^^^'J^'^'^.r 
truths  it  contains.  It  is  not  distinct  from  interpre-  Soriptura. 
tation,  it  is  rather  the  continuance  and  end  of  it.  Interpre- 
tation answers  the  question,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  worda 
of  a  particular  passage?  Systematic  theology  decides  the 
connection  between  that  meaning  and  the  whole  system  of 
truth.  The  inferential  and  practical  study  of  Scripture  an- 
swers the  question,  What  do  these  words  imply,  and  what 
truth  or  duty  do  they  illustrate  or  suggest  in  relation  to  the 
Divine  life,  and  my  personal  history  ?  The  foundation  of  such 
study  is  the  perpetual  harmony  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  prac- 
ticalnesa  of  the  whole.  Its  pre-requisite  ia  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  a  spirit  imbued  with 
"  the  form  of  sound  words  in  faith  and  love  which  ia  in  Christ 
Jeaus"  (2  Tim.  i.  13).  With  these  p re-requisites  it  will  be 
eaay  (so  closely  is  one  truth  connected  with  another)  for  a 
Christian  to  "  diffuse  himself,"  as  Franeke  expressed  it,  "  from 
one  word  over  the  whole  Scripture." 

526.  In  drawing  such  inferences  from  Scripture  we  ueed 
3S 
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itif^^eei  the  same  rules  wliicli  we  have  already  laid  dowD  for 
di-awn  fl'oai  gciipture  interpretation. 

soureeB.  The  words — the  words  in  their  place  in  the  aeu- 

tence — the  words  in  connection  with  the  scope  of  the  writer— 
the  words  in  connection  with  other  parts  of  Scripture — is  tha 
division  which  includes  all  the  inferences  that  can  be  legiti- 
mately drawn  from  the  teachings  of  Divine  truth. 

527.  (1.)  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  Scrip- 

In  Eom.  xiv.  17,  we  have  a  deacription  of  the  "kingdom  of  God:" 
eucii  ia  the  Gospel :  it  !a  God's  reign ;  it  originatefl  in  hia  grace ;  it  it 
foanded  npon  his  power ;  it  will  illustrate  hia  government. 

In  Heb.  ni.  1,  Ohriet  is  oailaci  the  "  High  Prieat  and  the  Apoatla  of 
our  profession."  Each  word  is  significsnt;  he  was  first  aelaoted  and 
ordained  of  God;  La  waa  commissioned  and  sent  byiiim.  The  gailt  of 
rejecting  him  is  proportioned  to  his  dignity.  The  efficacy  of  his  salva- 
tion is  secured  by  Divine  appointment.  He  ie  High  Priest  under  the 
Qospel;  therefore,  though  it  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  we  need  sacri- 
fice and  acceptance,  and  are  dependent  for  both  upon  him. 

528,  (2.)  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  in  thdr 
place  in  the, sentence. 

In  1  Pet.  V.  5,  we  are  commanded  to  be  clothed  with  hamility,  for 
God  resisteth  the  proud.  Clearly  (1)  humility,  though  despised  by  the 
heathen,  is  a  Christian  grace.  (2.)  Our  truest  ornament  (for  this  the 
Greek  word  for  "  be  clothed"  iBVolvea)  is  a  just,  that  is,  an  humble  esti- 
mate of  ourselves,  and  that  ornament  must  be  ao  closely  connected  with 
oa  that  none  shall  be  able  to  tear  it  away  (ao  the  Greek  implies). 
(3.)  Every  duty  may  be  enforced  by  a  reference  to  God's  character, 
(4.)  Pride  ia  a  public  conspicuous  sin  (so  the  Greek  implies).  (6,)  It 
braves  God,  and  he  seta  himself  in  array  against  it. 

So  in  Bom,  xiv.  17,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  described  as  righieonsneaa, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  (1)  that 
peace  is  through  rigliteouanesa  only,  (2)  and  joy  ia  the  fruit  of  right- 
eousness and  peace ;  (3)  that  a  righteousness  which  brings  with  it 
neither  peace  nor  joy  is  not  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

629.  (3.)  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  words  in  connection 
V,ith  the  context. 
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Thus  in  Matt,  sxvii.  62,  we  read  that  many  bodieB  of  the  Bainta  which 
slept  arose,  but  {ver.  63)  it  was  afier  tho  reaurreotion  of  our  Lord ;  ho 
tlierefore  wais  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  alapt,  and  whatever  his  saints 
received  they  owed  to  him. 

Contrast  1  Tim.  i.  15  with  ver.  4,  and  wo  shall  gather  tliat  the  legends 
of  the  Jews  and  the  etoriea  of  the  Gentiles  are  compared  to  fables ;  the 
Gospel  to  undoubted  truth. 


530.  {4.)  LessoES  may  be  drawn  from  fee  scope  eitter  of 
tie  book  or  of  the  particular  passage. 

Compare,  for  example,  John  viii.  51,  "  If  a  man  keep  my  sayings  he 
shall  never  see  death,"  with  John  xx.  31,  "These  are  written  that  ya 
might  believe  ,  .  .  and  that  bolieving  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name,"  and  it  follows  that  faith  in  Christ  is  shown  by  obedience  to  hia 
words ;  that  faith  receives  not  only  his  sacrifice  but  his  teaching;  that 
whoever  has  life  through  his  name  shall  never  see  death.  Comparing 
thia  passage  with  the  immediate  object  of  our  Lord  (which  waa  to  prove 
that  he  waa  not  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit),  it  follows  that  a  doctrine 
which  secures  eternal  life  is  not  likely  to  be  false ;  that  saving  truth  ia 
to  he  set  forth,  even  before  those  who  calumniate  it;  and  that  though 
Christ's  teaching  ia  foolishuess  with  men,  it  mnst  be  received  and  obeyed. 


531.  (5.) 
Instead,  however. 


T  be  drawn  from 


passages. 


■i  of  multiplying  examples,  let  ua      p  ^^11  , 
md  apply  the  rules  now  given  to      pasaoges 
illustrate  and  expound  it. 

532.  In  2   Tim.  L  8,  we   read,  "Be  not  thou,  therefore, 
ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me, 
hie  prisoner :  but  he  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  "'"^''■"'''"■ 
of  the  Gospeh"     The  meaning  of  the  verse  having  been  ascer- 
tained, is^s  first  the  words : 

1.  The  Gospel  is  called  a  testimony.  It  is  tlierefore  not  an  unsup- 
ported assertion. 

2.  Of  thia  Gospel  the  Christian  is  not  to  be  ashamed.  Boldness 
in  giving  witness  for  Christ  is  often  required,  especially  in  idnies  of 
persecution. 

3.  This  boldness  ia  not  unfounded  presumption,  but  a  rational  assu- 
rance :  "  Be  not  thou  tJisre/ore  ashamed." 

4.  The  Gospel  is  the  testimoLiy  of  our  lord ;  ila  end  is  '■  to  bear  wit- 
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nesa  of  Christ,  who  is  owr  Lord."  Paul  and  Timothy  were  ff'.Iow-ssr 
vaclB  (Phil.  i.  V),  and  therafote  stood  in  the  sama  relation  to  Chrit,t 
tlieir  lord,  whom  therefore  &ey  were  bound  to  obej. 

5.  Paul  was  Sis  prisoner  ;  men  had  confined  him,  but  he  wis  not  in 
their  power,  nor  did  he  aufFer  as  an  evil  doer. 

Secondly.  Take  each  word  in  connection  with  the  other 
words  of  the  sentenoe,  and  we  gather  such  inferences  as  these. 

1.  rfot  to  partake  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Gospel  when  called"  upon 
to  Bbare  thera,  is  to  ha  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord. 

2.  H«  who  is  ashamed  of  suffering  Christians,  who  suffer  as  thria- 
tiana,  ia  ashamed  of  Christ  himaelf. 

3.  Our  testimony  to  Christ  must  he  borne,  not  only  in  seasons  of 
prosperity,  but  in  seasons  of  affliction. 

4.  Even  in  his  bonds  Paul  preached  the  Gospel. 

5.  Paul  bore  a  consistent  testimony  to  the  trutb,  and  yet  he  reijuired 
the  testimony  of  Timothy,  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  testimocj 
of  God's  servants  should  be  multiplied. 

6.  A  timid  and  distrustful  heart  is  not  fit  to  bear  testimony  for  Christ, 
nor  to  endure  affliction  for  his  cause. 

Thirdly.  Take  the  words  in-  connection  with  the  context. 
The  general  ohjeot  of  the  apostle,  in  this  part  of  the  chapiter 
is,  to  exhort  Timothy  to  undergo  af3iction  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  he  enforces  this  exhortation  by  cogent  arguments. 

Comparing  the  passage  witt  the  /ouriA  verse,  we  conclude  that  the 
godly,  though  surrounded  by  calamity,  can  rejoice,  and  have  delight- 
ful communion  witii  one  another. 

With  the  third  verse,  that  those  who  are  ahout  to  suffer  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  need  our  prayers  "  night  and  day." 

With  the  Jtflh  verse,  that  the  remenibranae  of  a  pious  ancestry  may 
happily  increase  our  boldness  and  fidehly  in  seasons  of  persecution. 

With  the  sixth  verse,  that  the  gift  which  the  minister  has  received 
from  God  is  to  be  stirred  up,  in  order  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  suffer. 

With  the  leventh  verse,  that  the  gifts  of  power  and  of  love  (to  Christ 
and  the  souls  of  men),  and  of  a  sound  mind,  in  the  discharge  of  artiuous 
duties,  all  bind  the  Christian  to  Sdelity  in  suffering. 

With  the  ninth  verse,  that  fie  remembrance  of  our  salvation,  and  of 
the  grace  and  purpose  of  God  towards  us,  will  dispel  the  fear  of  tem- 
poral affliction. 
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Wllh  th.  toitt  v.rai,  Itat  It.  .tip.iiorily  of  Ih.  Go.p.l  ai.p.n..tion, 
•nd  ll,«  aoilim.iioD  of  om  f»ith  by  tli.  .pp.arano.  .nd  ,,,on»tion 
o(  Chml,  .lo«ld  mako  v.  ft.  mo,,  williog  to  «.t.i  i  om  .utomg.  ai. 
not  for  a  ouniiii;glv-d.vUcd  fabl.,  but  for  th.  truA  of  Ood. 

Ooiparmg  »!«  »o,d.  of  th.  «...  wift  tl.  word,  of  th.  pree.dmg 
TO..., ».  gath.r  oll.r  too...  Th.  f.ar  of  p.„..ution  i.  »»  <'«!"«< 
o.„,.  of  .po.ta.y.  M.I  «>■  ..ham.d  of  th.  t«hmoi,j  of  Ohr.l 
Loam,  not  williog  to  b.  partak.r.  of  th.  a«i.tior,.  of  th.  ao.p.l.  A 
.omd  Eimd,  or  ,..1  -Udom,  U  ..««  i»  wffltogo...  1»  .rfor,  afction 
rather  than  a.i.y  Ohri.l.  H.r.  worldly  prad.h..  tt  t«,t.d  and  d.- 
.o,,r.d  by  afaiotioh.  Th.  .pirit  of  f.ar  i.  ■.joi.on.  to  our  .tatafait- 
„.„  and  is  not  Ood'.  gift.  Tru»  pow.r  I.  ...n  in  .ndnran..  and 
fidality  Love  ha.  anch  inflo.nc.  over  th.  Boul  that,  ware  we  expoeed 
t,  th.  „v.r..t  eaamlti..,  or  .,.n  to  d.aft,  it  will  ke.p  n,  n.mov.d.  ' 
Apo.ta.7  impK.-  fe.Uer,...,  ooldn..,  folly  i  for  .t.adl..tn.»  »  th. 
frait  of  power,  pmd.no.,  and  love. 

IbrntUy.  I(  we  look  to  tie  scope  of  the  EpiBtle.  .nd  th. 
oironm.t«nce.  of  the  writer,  ».  learn  other  leeeon.  eqo.% 
importimt.  The  general  .cope  of  the  Epi.tle  is,  &A  Panl, 
low  the  primer  of  tie  Lord,  -lis  TSmothy  to  come  to  him 
,„d  endenvcrs,  pievbu.ly,  to  pr.par.  and  lorldfy  his  mind 
ngainst  the  affliction,  which  at  that  penod  threatened  th« 
churches  at  Ephe.us  and  in  Rome. 

leoli  at  PanV.  .ir.nm.lan...,  w.  l.arn  that  on.  who  1,  ioprlaoned 
for  Cbri,t  may  .till,  by  letter,  in.ite  other,  to  .eive  him  and  that,  .o 
1,,  from  a  Ohri.lian  taing  hi.  oonKilat.on  fti.ngh  imp.i.ono.nl,  he 
niav  even  .ihorl  other,  to  .offer,  and  to  gather  .n.onrag.m.nt  from 
Km..lli  that  in  aHiolion  w.  abould  take  .p..  al  car.  l..t  olh.n,  b. 
di.c»nrag.d  by  onr  .nf.ring.:  that  w.  nay  aak  th.r.  to  shire  oar 
,nH.rinB.H  it  b.  for  tli.  fnrtb.rane.  of  Ih.  Ooap.l  liit  that  w.  mn.l 
first  fortify  th.ir  minds  for  what  th.y  may  have  to  bear ,  that  Christian, 
n  ay  be  tempted  to  ajsislaay  by  ealamily,  and  that  therefore  they 
■honld  be  kindly  warned  and  prayed  for  by  those  that  .«  it.  ap- 

^'intoeking  at  Timothy,  we  may  learn  that «  Ohrislian  .honld  neither 


accelerate  his 


,e  sphere  of  dnty  nor  defer  going  t 


.nether  throngh  f.ar  of  sMiotion  .  that  h.  ought !»  .tr.ngth.n  his  e^, 

mind  for  what  nay  b.fall  him,  that  th.  dang.,  of  oth.r.  onghl  not  » 

inliciidato  him,  hot  te  r.nd.r  him  at  one.  p.ndent,  and  willing  to 
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tmdargo  similar  sufferinga ,  tfeat  even  in  tlia  ( ase  of  eminent  Chn!tiS,ns 
when  calling  tliem  to  ths  aervice  of  God,  it  may  be  itnportftnt  to 
remove  the  scruples  and  dlffiealties  they  may  feal  in  relation  to  the 
call. 

In  looking  generally  at  the  scope  of  the  Epistle,  and  connecting  it 
wjti  the  words  of  the  text,  we  may  learn  such  leeaona  as  theso.  In 
seasons  of  perfieoutjon,  the  spiritual  boldness  of  lov*  and  of  a  aound 
mind  is  peculiarly  required.  la  such  aeaaona  the  aervants  of  God  may 
juefly  stir  up  each  other  to  promote  the  common  cause;  to  presnrve 
each  other's  fidelity  in  obedience  and  in  suffering.  Before  we  bid  an- 
other to  engage  in  a  difficult  aarvioe.  we  muat,  by  prayer  and  exhorta- 
tion, seek  to  prepare  him  for  it.  The  qualifioationa  for  service  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chriat  are  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Thejifth  source  of  inferential  reading  is  the  compariaon  of 
&  passage  with  other  passages  throughout  the  sacred  writings. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  a  merely  verbal  parallelism,  which  suggesta 
'he  lesson  hut  the  parallelism  of  thought  aiid  truth. 

Let  us  take  phrase  by  phrase.     "  Be  not  thou  therefore  ashamed." 

In  Eom  i.  10  and  Phil.  i.  20,  Paul  affirms  that  he  ia  "  not  ashamed 

of  the  Goapel  of  Christ,"  and  it  is  the  same  boldness  he  requires  in 

Timothy.     Hence  it  may  be  said  that  faithful  teachers  require  of  others 

w  t  mp      bl        nd  again,  he  who  beat 

ft     t  by        mpl    b  fore  ha  enjoins  it  by 


what  tbey  th  n 
inculcates  p  t 
precept 

"  Be  thou  p    t 

From  1  Tl 

Theaaalonic    to 

be  moved  by  th 

that  pa  t  c  p  t 


t  tl       fa   t  f  th    G    pel." 

^   w     1  th  t  T  m  thy  had  been  aent  to 

bl  h       1      mf    t  tl       h      h,  that  no  man  might 

fa   t  df    mEm  17and  18,  we  gather 

fig'  t    1  to  participation  in  glory* 

th  t  Tl       hy  was   p       Uy  bound  to  observe  what 

d  t}    t  th    p      peot    f       erlaating  blesaednesn 

-  holy  and  devoted  suffering  may  well  repress  out 


h  h  If  t  ght 
p  p  t  ned  to  ou 
ham    of  present  a 

By  omparing  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  with  other 
lesBona  equally  important  and  interesting  may  be  obtained.  See  1  Cor. 
iv.  9 :  2  Cor.  xi.  13-33,  where  affliction  is  said  by  the  apostle  to  be  the 
»eal  of  bis  apostleship;  and  1  Pet.  iv.  13  and  OoL  i.  24,  where  Chria- 
uans  are  exhorted  not  only  Co  bear  afflictions,  but  to  rejoice  in  them ; 
»nd  Rev.  sii,  11,  where  the  end  of  affliction  is  set  forth  in  the  blep^sed- 
nsEB  of  those  who  are  now  before  the  throne.     By  reference  to  1  Pet. 
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lii.  13  and  iv.  17,  it  -v^ill  be  aeen  that  even  the  ungodly  »re  not  Iiw 
from  snffei'iog.  and  that  tlio  sureat  way  of  avoiding  afflictiore,  or.  if 
it  cannot  be  avoided,  of  liaving  comfort  in  it,  is  to  oheriBb  fi.lelity  aa 
Chriatjans. 

533.  These  rules  aia  of  extensive  use.     They  may  be  ap-    , 
plied  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bible ;  and  aa  this  ^n^^^^^^,^^ 
kind  of  study  ia  highly  instructive  it  may  he  well  to 
give  another  instance  or  two  of  the  application  of  them. 

We  take  a  pasaage  from  the  hiatory  of  our  Lord.  In  John  zi.  15, 
■we  read  ■'  I  am  glad  for  your  aaies  that  I  was  not  there  to  the  intent 
ye  may' believe;  neverthelesa  let  ua  go  unto  him."  The  meaning  of 
the  words  we  auppoae  to  have  been  gathered  from  the  general  naaga 
of  language  and  from  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  Seriptare. 
The  obvions  facts  of  passage  are  the  following.  Chn^t  ^^ngl<zd.  He 
waa  glad  for  the  mhe  of  his  disciples ;  he  was  glad  that  h?  wbk  not 
(Aer!  To  the  intent  Ihal  they  might  helisw.  He  nevertheless  loved 
Laaarna,  and  determined  to  reatore  him,  and  therefore  (said  he)  "let 
ns  go  nnto  him." 
1.  Christ  was  glad. 

Joy  may  be  at  times  becoming ;  on  connecting  thio  fact  with  verses 
14:  35  3S,  we  inter  that  on  event,  in  itself  painfnl,  may  be  a  souica 
of'joy  to  the  Christian ;  or,  connecting  it  with  similar  ^f acta  m  Scr.p- 
tore,  it  may  be  gathered  that  our  Saviour's  jo 
what  contribnted  to  the  good  of  his  disciples 
Fathet. 
2   Ha  waa  glad /or  the  sake  of  his  disciples. 

That  a  benevolent  mind  finds  happiness  in  the  improvement  of  others 
is  one  obvious  inference;  that  some  of  the  dealings  of  Chnat  were 
prompted  by  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  disciples  is  another.  Both 
theao  truths  are  in  the  sentence.  Looking  to  the  contest,  we  find  that 
one  Christian  may  sometimes  suffer  for  the  good  of  others.  Comparing 
-  thia  expression  with  other  parls  of  Scripture,  we  gather  a  conclusion 
more  general  still.  All  that  Christ  did  or  suffered  was  done  for  the 
3ake  of  hia  church.  Did  he  empty  himself  of  giory,  and  come  into  our 
world  in  circnmetances  of  the  deepeat  humiliation?  "  For  our  sakei 
he  became  poor."  Did  he  here  endnve  sufferings  more  diversified  and 
intense  than  human  nature  had  ever  known!  "  He  bore  our  griefs  and 
he  carried  our  sorrows."  Did  he  devote  himself  to  our  interesta  and 
sanctify  himself  for  the  work  of  mediation?  It  was /or  our  sahss  and 
llmt  he  might  be  sanctifies   by  the  truth  (John  svii.  19).     Did  a  voica 


ls  always  found  ii 
ir  to  the  glory  of  Hia 
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from  hea'-en  comfort  Him  ?  "  Thia  voice  came,"  says  he,  "  not  because 
of  me,  bal  Jor  your  sakes"  (John  xii.  30).  Did  he,  after  lie  had  suffered, 
leave  the  -world?  It  was  because  it  was  eipedient  far  ua.  la  he  now 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high?  It  is  that  if  any  man  ain 
he  may  have  "  an  Advocate  with  the  Father."  Even  the  oondnot  of 
his  provideui-e  is  regolated  by  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  hia  church. 
"  He  rebuked  kings  for  theii  eoies."  He  spared  ancient  Israel,  though 
guilty,  and  he  tells  them  that  they  were  spared  for  the  sake  of  his  true 
servants  who  were  found  among  them.  Isa.  Ixv.  8.  More  comprehon- 
eivelj  stUl.  he  assures  us  that  all  things  ars/or  our  eoies,  that  life  is  oura 
and  death,  and  things  present  and  things  to  coma,  Eom.  viii.  28;  3 


Cor.  i 


.15. 


3.  He  was  glad  that  he  was  not  there,  t.  e.  to  heal  the  sick. 

To  withhold  deliverance  may  be  a  blessing.  On  comparing  this  verse 
■with  verses  21  and  32,  where  Martha  and  Mary  eipressed  their  aur-  " 
prise  that  Chvist  was  not  there ;  and  again,  with  verses  44,  45,  where  it 
ia  said  that  the  Jews  believed,  we  infer  that  Christ'a  purpose  is  some- 
times accomplished  by  means  which  are  not  consistent  with  the  expec- 
tations of  hia  disciples.  This  truth  is  taught  in  a  limited  form  by  the 
context.  Comparing  the  truth  thus  ascertained  with  other  similar  his 
toriea,  we  gather  the  general  concluaion  that  God's  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways,  Eor  hia  thoughts  aa  our  thoughts.  Joseph,  for  instance,  was  sold 
into  Egypt  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  amidst  the  lamentations  of 
his  father.  In  Egypt  he  endured  bitter  temptation  and  imprisonment, 
yet  the  whole  of  hia  affliction  seems  now  to  have  been  part  of  the  Di- 
vine plan,  and  was  certainly  the  means  of  preserving  his  family  alive. 
It  proved  advantageous,  moreover,  to  his  own  honor;  and  the  history 
of  hia  trial  suggeste  many  a  lesson  for  the  improvement  of  young  man 

The  sufferings  of  Job  must  at  firat  have  seemed  mystorioua.  At  the 
close  of  hia  history,  however,  all  is  explained ;  for  God  blessed  hia  latter 
end  more  than  hia  beginning,  gave  him  honor  in  proportion  to  his  pre- 
vious afflictions,  and  has  handed  down  his  history  aa  a  permanent  lesson 
of  patience  and  faith. 

The  three  Hebrew  youtha  in  Babylon  were  found  faithful  among  the 
faithless,  and  for  tbeir  oonsoientioua  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  were 
thrown  into  the  fiery  fi'rnaco.  Was  ,God  there,  and  did  he  interpose  in 
their  behalf?  Not  in  the  way  we  might  have  hoped,  but  in  his  own. 
He  made  their  sufferings  the  means  of  giving  to  his  church  a  new  pin- 
mise  of  the  Messiah  (for  a  fourth  was  seen  walking  with  them);  and 
they  tbemaelvBB  were  uninjured,  so  that  even  the  amell  of  fire  waa  not 
upon  tl:em.     In  the  end,  too,  no'  at  the  beg'':ining,  a  heathen  king  was 
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cotnpBlled  to  acknowledge  that  no  god  was  able  to  deliver  like  tto  God 
of  the  Hebrews.  In  each  of  these  oases  the  Divine  purpose  was  amora- 
plished  by  a  process  very  diifeient  Irom  the  expectation  of  the  eufferers 
The  folly  of  judging  the  dispensations  of  God  during  their  opeiatioa, 
and  the  wisdom  of  waiting  till  the  day  wban  all  shall  be  made  plam, « 
eqnally  a  l^son  of  this  pait  of  the  verse,  and  might  be  illnstiated  ic 
the  same  way, 
4.  All  tbis  was  dons  to  the  intent  that  the  disciples  might  beheve. 
Christ,  theiefore,  ia  ansioua  in  his  dealings  to  increase  our  faitb.  Kia 
disciples  were  not  credulous,  as  has  bson  supposed,  but  the  contrary. 
Their  faith  was  not  inclination,  but  conviction,,  and  the  resalt  of  evi- 
dence. That  they  believed  the  things  thay  describe,  ought  therefore  to 
add  to  tba  weight  of  their  testimony.  Comparing  this  clause  with  vor. 
45,  where  it  is  said  that,  aa  the  result  of  the  miracle,  many  of  the  Jews 
believed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  same  exhibition  of  Divine  power 
which  is  adapted  to  increase  a  believer's  faith,  is  adapted  to  produce 
conviction  in  the  undecided.  Comparingit  with  John  xi.  31,  we  gather 
that  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  should  have  the  same  influence  upon  us 
as  they  had  upon  those  that  witnessed  them ;  tbe  record  of  them  by 
credible  witnesses  making  them  standing  miracles.  Comparing  it  with 
passages  in  which  it  is  implied  that  the  disciples  had  believed,  we  gathor 
that  faith  admits  of  increase ;  and  comparing  it  with  Romans  v.  1.  where 
Christians  are  said  to  be  "justified  by  faith;"  and  with  Acta  sxvi.  18, 
where  they  are  said  to  be-'sanctiaed  by  faith;"  and  with  Gal.  ii.  20: 
2Cor  i  24.  where  faith  is  said  to  be  the  secret  of  their  life  and  slflad- 
fastness,  we  gather  that  this  increase  of  faith  is  thus  precious  in  the 
esteem  of  our  Lord  because  it  brings  with  it  to  the  Christian  an  increase 
both  of  usefulness  and  of  peace. 

5.  Christ  had  nevertheless  resolved  to  go  unto  Mm. 
His  case  might  seem  desperate,  but  it  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
Divine  power.    Christ  often  does  above  what  we  think.    The  extremity 
of  the  Eutferec  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Redeemer. 

Comparing  this  verse  with  the  following,  it  is  plain  that  the  words 
of  our  Lord  are  often  misunderstood,  and  misunderstood  through  nn- 

Comparing  this  clause  with  ver.  8,  we  learn  that  Christ  is  ready 
to  expose  himself  to  personal  peril  in  order  to  comfort  or  relieve  his 
disciples. 

Comparing  it  with  ver.  42-44,  we  gather  that  when  the  purpose  of 
affliction  is  answered,  tbe  aifliotion  itself  is  removed.  From  the  whola 
Ya.se  WB  gather  that  God  speaks  to  as  in  the  affliotione  of  Others,  and 
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534.  Sometimes  the  student  of  Scripture  is  anxious  to  ab- 
certain  what  It  teaches  on  some  one  question.  In  which  case 
he  uses  each  passage  with  a  special  reference  not  to  all  it  con- 
tains, but  to  the  truth  which  he  is  investigating :  an  exercise 
which  combines  the  systematic  with  the  inferential  study  of 
the  Bible. 

If,  for  example,  he  wishes  to  obtain 
Soriptnre  on  affliction,  lia  • 
tliay  begin  to  arrange  tliamselvea  in  his  miad.  Some  treat  of  affiction 
gtnerally,  Bome  of  the  afflietio'n*  of  Christiant,  and  some  of  Oie  a^ie- 
(io)M  of  the  inipem£e«(  ,■  while  throughoat  he  finds  trnths  and  dntief 
moBt  instructively  blended.     In  the  end  he  ascertaina  such  results  iA 

ipsLiOTios ; — Men  bora  to  it.  Job  v.  6,  7.  la  the  consequence  and 
a  pnniBhment  of  sin,  Gen.  iii.  16-19  :  Prov.  i,  31 ;  2  Sam,  xti,  14 :  Pga, 
ixsxix.  30-32:  Isa.  Ivii.  17:  Jer.  ii.  14-17.  For  which,  however,  it 
cannot  atone,  lea.  v.  25:  Lev.  xivi.  14-39:  Lam.  iii.  1-22:  Dan.  Jx. 
16-19.  la  appointed  by  God,  who  regulates  the  measure  and  coniinu- 
anoe  of  it,  Psa.  livi.  11 :  Job  i.  21 :  Lam.  iii.  33 :  2  Kings  xiv.  20,  27: 
Isa.  ix.  1:  Jer.  xlvi.  28:  Gon.  xv.  13, 14:  Jer.  ixix,  10.  Is  often  deep 
and  severe,  Pea,  xviii.  4,  5:  1  Pet.  iv.  12.  But  tempered  with  mercy 
and  less  than  we  deserve,  Psa.  Ixiviii.  38,  39 :  Isa.  xsx.  20 :  Ezra  ir.  13. 

AFFLlOTiorr  is  often  blessed  to  the  Christian — showing  him  his  errors, 
Rumb.  xsi.  6,  7:  Luke  xv.  16,  17.  Bringing  him  back  to  God  and 
keeping  him  there,  Psa.  lixviii.  34:  Hoa.  ii.  6,  7:  Isa.  r.  30:  Eaek.  xiv. 
10,  11.  Humbling  him,  trying  and  perfecting  his  patience,  faith,  and 
obedienee,  Eom.  V.  3;  1  Pet.  L  7:  Jndg.iii.4;  Heb.xi.l7.  Teatingand 
exhibiting  hia  aincerity,  Job.  xxiii.  10;  Prov.  xvii.  3.  Fitting  him  for 
greater  nsefulness:  explaining  the  Bible;  purifying  the  heart.  Ma!. 
iii.  23.  Tending  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  Acts  viii.  3, 4 :  2  Tim. 
iv.  17.  lUuRtrating  the  power  and  love  of  God,  2  Cor  iv.  7-11 :  John 
ix.  1-3 ;  xi.  4.  Ending,  when  rightly  endured,  in  the  greater  blessed- 
aeas,  1  Pet.  iv.  13,  14,  etc. 

Its  influence  is  exemplified  in  Joseph's  brethren.  Gen.  slii.  31 ;  in 
Israel,  Deut.  viii.  3.  5;  David,  2  Sara.  xvi.  12:  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxii. 
19;  Heiekiah,  2  Chron,  xxxii.  25,  26;  Manaaaeh,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12. 

Iq  the  case  of  the  impenit«nt,  AfFLiciiOS  ia  multiplied,  and  often 
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emlden  Psa  Jrsxii  10'  xvL  4;  Prov.  vi.  IP  :  Isa.  sxs.  13.  la  a  conse- 
quence' of  impeniUnce,  Zeeh.  vii.  11,  12:  Proy.  i.  24-33.  Is  of  itself 
ineffsetial  for  .onversion ;  oftan  hardens  the  heart,  or  produces  akvish 
fear  Isi-i  5:  Jer.u.30:  Keh.ix.  27-29:  Jsr.ilii.S.  IsnocauEeof 
fear  to  the  lighteona,  Psa.  so.  1,  5.  Is  a  warning  to  others,  1  Cor,  x. 
6-11  ■  2  Pet.  ii.  6.    God  will  t-e  glorified  in  it,  Eaek.  xxviu.  22,  23. 

Ite  inSiionce  exemplified  in  Pharaoh,  Es.  viii.  8-15:  Ahaaiah,  2  Kings 
i.  1-4 :  Gehaai,  2  Kings  v.  27 :  Jehoram,  2  Chron.  xxi.  12-19 :  Athaliah, 
2  Chi-on.  xiii.  10 :  Uzziah,  2  Chron,  xxvi.  19, 21 :  Abas,  2  Chroo.  ixviiL 
B-8,  22. 

The  AFFticTEB  Ohbistiah  should  exercise  resignation  and  patience, 
Psa  ixxi](  9-  Iamefli.4:  1  Pet.  ii.  20.  Acknowledge  the  justness  of 
his  chastisements,  Mic.  vii.  9.  Avoid  sin,  John  v.  14.  Trust  in  God, 
Paa.  Ixxi.  20 ;  Pea.  Ivi.  11.  Praise  him,  Psa.  xxxv.  18 ;  Psa.  Ivi.  8-12. 
Take  enoonrageraent  from  past  mercies,  Psa.  xlii.  4,  5:  2  Cor.  i.  10. 
Eemember  that  God  has  promised  that  in  time  of  trouble  he  will  ba 
with  him ;  will  support,  comfort,  and  finally  deliver  him,  Isa.  xliii,  2; 
Psa.  Txvii.  5.  6:  2  Cor.  vii.  6:  Psa.  cvii.  13. 

The  AirrLHjTED  CEEisriis  should  ba  yisitad,  pitied,  protected,  com- 
forted and  relieved,  James  i.  21:  Job  vi.  14:  Psa.  Ixxxii.  Z:  1  Thess. 
iv  18'  1  Tim.  V.  10. 

The  character  of  the  afflicted  Christian  is  illnstrated  in  Joseph,  Gen. 
xxxix.  20-23:  Moses,  Deut.  ix.18,19:  Job  i.  22:  Eli,  1  Sam.iii.18: 
Fzra  Ear  ix  5-  Nehomiah,  Neh.  i.  1 :  Daniel,  Dan  ix.  3-19:  Paul, 
ftcta'ss.  22-24:  2  Cor.xii.  7-9:  Apostles,  1  Cor.iv.»-13:  2  Cor,  vi. 
4-10. 


535  Sometimea,  ftgain,  the  etudenb  of  Seripfcur 
of  investigating  the  history  of  Scripture  practically  with  ref- 
erence to  some  particular  fact ;  or  parables  with  reference  to 
their  scope;  and  then  the  question  is  what  is  taught  on  the 
subject  of  inquiry  by  each  phrase  or  verae. 


The  parable,  for  example,  of  the  Prodigal  Son  may  he  variously  re- 
carded-  either  with  Meander,  as  an  exhibition  of  Pharisaism  and  :t« 
opposite  or  with  Lisoo,  as  an  exhibition  of  Une  penitence,  and  of  the 
treatment  it  receives  from  God  and  man.  Taking  the  second  view,  we 
have  the  following  connection  of  thoughts : 

(1.)  We  have  the  necessity  of  repentance,  grounded  (Luke  iv.  Il-i3)— 
I.  In  the  state  of  preceding  ainfulnaw; 
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(a.)  Its  origin,  yer.  12.    Self-Buffioient  waywardnesa;  giv9  me 

father. 
(5.)  Its  nature,  ver.  13.     And  not  long  after, 
(c.)  Ita  manifestation,  ver.  13.     And  there  waated, 

2.  In  the  misery  conaequent  upon  sin  : 
(a.)  The  man  has  still  a  deaire  after  bleBBedness.  ver.  14. 
(6.)  And  feels  his  misery,  ver.  14.    Began  to  be  in  want, 
(c.)  And  seeks  in  .vain  fot  relief,  ver.  15.    Went  andjoined  him- 

self, 
(d.)  And  sinks  the  longer,  the  deeper,  ver.  15.   Sent  to  feed  swina, 
(e.)  Without  finding  tha  longed-for  satisfaetion,  ver  16. 

2.)  The  nature  of  repentance  is  described: 

1.  The  einner  conies  to  a  right  understanding,  ver  17. 

2,  Pecoeivea  the  greatnoaa  of  his  misery,  ver.  17.     How  many,  eto. 
8,  Forma  a  good  reaolntiot 


■.18. 


IS  hia  guilt, 
B.  Humbles  himaelf,  vet.  19. 
6.  By  faith  actually  retnrnB, 
father. 


.18.     I  will  a 
Father,  I  have  sinned. 


He  s. 


(3.)  The  results  of  repentance,  ver.  20-30. 

1.  In  reference  to  a  compassionate  God,  ver.  20-24. 
(a.)  God  descries  the  repentant  feeling,  ver.  20.     When  yet  & 

great  way. 
(S.)  Graciously  receives  the  sinner,  ver.  20.     Had  compassion, 
(i;.)  Facilitates  the  execution  of  hia  purpose,  ver.  31. 
(d.)  Heaps  upon  him  marks  of  love,  and  goodness,  ver.  22,  23. 
(e.)  And  calls  for  a  general  expression  of  joy,  ver.  24. 


2.  In  reference  to  the  aelf-righteou 
(a.)  Their  cold-hearted 


r.  25-32. 
seicited,  ver.  28.     Hew 


(6.)  They  accuse  God  of  unrighteousness,  ver.  29,  30. 

(e.)  They  overlook  God's  gracious  goodness  to  themselves,  vet.  31. 

(d.)  And  violate  tiia  obligations  of  mntual  love,  ver.  32. 
So,  in  the  parable  of  the  ricli  man  and  Lazarus  we  have  worldly  un- 
belief. Luke  xvi.  19-31— 
f  1.)  In  ibs  manifestatioQB — 

1.  Insatiable  thirat  for  enjoyment,  ver,  19.     Clothes  in  purple, 
lives  snmptnonsly, 
(a.)  It  seeks  all  sorts  of  enjoyment. 
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l4.)  It  Beets  in  these  all  ita  aatiafaotion — everj  day. 
(*.)  It  regards  the  temporal  as  its  only  good. 
2.  Coid-hoarted  uncharitable aeas.  ver.  20,  21. 
(a.)  It  despiaaa  the  poor  as  worthless,  ver.  20. 
(6.)  It  hardens  itself  against  the  righta  of  misery,  Tar.  20. 
(c.)  It  giyes  no  relief,  vor.  31. 
(2.)  In  its  final  condition : — 

1.  It  is  fearfully  undeceived,  vor.  22,  23. 

(o.)  In  regard  to  the  value  of  its  enjoymenta,  ver.  23. 

(6.)  In  regard  to  the  value  of  salvation  now  imperfaelly  appr»- 

headed. 
(e.)  In  regard  to  the  relation   between   Lazarus  and  Gk-d,  in 

Abraham's  bosom. 

2.  Its  sinful  misapprehensions  remain,  ver.  24. 

(a..)  As  to  trust  in  descent  from  Abraham.     Father  Abraham. 
(6.)  Ab  to  imaginary  hopes  of  salvation.     Have  mercy. 
(e.)  As  to  ite  unholy  preference  tor  personal  comfort.     Dip  tha 
tip,  and  cool  my  tongue. 

3.  It  is  self-condemned  by  an  evil  conscienoo,  ver.  25-31. 
(a.)  As  dealt  with  justly,  ver.  25. 

(fi.)  As  incapable,  from  ita  state  of  mind,  of  deliverance,  ver.  28. 
(i.)  As  being  without  eieuse. 

EeoausB  no  want  of  means  of  grace,  ver.  27-?''! 

Because  these  means  sufficient  for  salvation,  ver.  30,  31.' 


536.  The  results  in  thi 
estended)  are  reached  i 
which  they  are  now  give] 
then  the  proof 
turn  first  from 
in  the  form  of  a  general  I 
the  order  of  inquiry;  the 
of  iustruction. 

The  exercise  of  following  out  truth  in  this  way  is  one  of  tha 
moat  instructive  in  which  a  Ohriatian  can  engage. 

537.  For  the  further  study  of  this  part  of  the  subject  sea 

•  See  Lisco  on  the  Farablei, 


3  examples  (which  might  be  greatly 
an  order  different  from  the  one  in 
Here  we  have  first  the  result  and 
but  in  investigating  a  subject  we 
lassage,  and  then  state  their  import 
!sson.  T\^  1;ext  and  the  leeaon  is 
lesson  and  the  proof  is  the  order 
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any  common-place  book  of  the  Bible— especially  "  Talbot's 
Bible,"  and  tbe  common-place  books  of  Strutt  and  Locke. 
"  Scripture  Text  arranged,"  is  a  very  useful  manual  of  sub- 
jects classified  nader  their  respectire  heads  and  illustrated 
by  Scripture  examples. 

On  the  sabjeot  of  this  chapter,  the  inferential  reading  of  Scriptare, 
Bee  Eambach'a  "  Institutionee  HermeneuticEB,"  lib.  iv.,  c.  3 ;  Prancke'a 
"  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Scripture ;"  Claude's  "  Essay  on  the  Com- 
position of  a  Sermon ;"  and  especially,  for  the  illustrations,  the  "Com- 
mentary" of  Mattb.  Henry,  one  of  the  richest  storehonaea  of  evan- 
gelical truth.  Felicitous  examples  abound,  also,  ia  tha  wriuags  of 
il«v.  B.  Cecil  and  Bev.  W.  J*/. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

"Thongh  many  other  books  ai 

lall  pattero,  we  may  safely  jn.p ^ ,  _,  „ 

is  like  a  fair  suit  of  arraB,  of  whicii,  thongh  a  shred  may  il^m,.^  .„„ 
of  tha  fineness  of  the  colore  and  richness  of  the  stuff,  yet  the  hangings 
never  appear  to  their  true  advantage  but  when  they  are  displayed  to 
their  fall  dimensions  and  are  Been  together." — Boyle  :  On  the  Myle  of 


1.  We  now  come  to  the  study  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
Already  we  have  considered — 

The  general  divisions  of  Scripture:  the  two  Testa-  r^iiiroon- 
ments ;  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  holy  writings 
of  the  Old :  the  Grospels,  Epistles,  and  Acts,  and  the  Revela- 
tions, of  the  New :  chapters,  verses,  and  other  sections : 

The  claims  of  Scripture  as  genuine,  as  authentic,  and  as 
inspired,  w  th  th         d  n  es  of  its  claims  (Chaps.  I.  11.)  : 

The  pec  1  a  t  s  of  8  ripture  as  a  revelation  of  God,  of 
man,  and  of  the  plan  of  salvation  reconciling  both,  securing 
at  once  pea  e  and  h  1  n  £s :  revelation  gradually  communi- 
cated, eve  y  h  eon  tent;  taught,  however,  without  a 
formally-anno  n  ed  y  t  m,  though  all  centring  in  the  cross 
(Chap.  III.  1-5): 

The  principles  of  the  interpretation,  and  the  use  of  exter- 
nal helps ;  the  spirit,  above  ail,  in  which  inquiries  into  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  should  be  con duoted(IV. especially  g  2) : 

The  systematic  study  of  Scripture ;  the  best  methods  of 
applying  it  to  practical  life,  and  the  difficulties  of  » 
kinds  connected  with  all  those  questions  (V.  VI,  VII.), 
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Having  tlius  viewed  sacred  Scripture  aa  n  whole,  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  particular  portions  and  to  apply  more 
minutely  the  rules  and  principles  already  discussed. 

THE   XWO   PARTS   OF   THE  BIBLE. 

2.  The  Bible  is  composed  of  two  parts :  the  Old  Testament 

and  the  N"ew.  The  second  containing  a  full  revela- 
M,ria  of  the  tion  of  the  Divine  will,  and  a  plan  of  salvation 

addressed  to  all.  The  first  containing  not  all  pro- 
oahly  that  God  revealed  in  early  times  to  our  race,  bat  as 
much  as  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  preserve.  Every  part  of 
what  is  thus  revealed  being  "profitable  for  instruction,  for 
reproof,  for  rectification,  and  for  establishment  in  righteous- 
n«es." 

3.  The  use  of  the  Jlrst  Testament  is  highly  important :  and 

„      ,.,       a  simple  statement  of  the  use  will  show  the  oonnec- 

usa  of  the  ^ 

flret.  tion  of  the  two. 

1.  Tioagh  moat  of  it  was  addreesecl  to  one  nation,  yet  it  enjoins 
muoh  on  man  as  mon,  and  contains  principles  of  morality  whieli  are 
universal  and  eternal.  The  precepts  wliicli  were  given  to  Adam,  the 
decalogue,  aud  tlie  appeals  of  the  whole  book  illustrate  and  enforce 
moral  truth. 

2.  Much  of  the  biatory  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  history  of  God's 
government.  In  that  government  he  illustrates  bis  own  charaj:ter  and 
ours;  and  whatever  advantage  an  inspired  record  of  tbiis  kind  can 
give,  me  derive  from  this  part  of  tbe  sacred  volumes. 

3.  Further,  the  hopelessness  of  salvation  6y  law  is  clearly  tanght  in 
this  early  dispensation.  The  patriarchal  faith,  with  its  immediate  ot 
traditional  cnmmnnications  ended  in  a  corruption,  which  not  even  the 
Deluge  could  clieck.  Solemn  legal  institutes,  wit^i  rites  and  sanctions 
moat  instructive  and  awful,  failed  to  preserve  the  people  from  idolatry, 
though  the  Great  Legislator  himself  repeatedly  interposed ;  and  when, 
after  the  captivity,  idolatry  ceased,  formalism  and  infidelity  extended 
on  every  side,  and  at  length  prevailed  {Fart  II,,  Chap.  IV),  In  the 
meantime,  the  power  of  natural  religion  was  tried  among  the  heathen  ; 
oud  the  result  of  the  whole,  the  result  of  an  experiment  carried  oa 
nnder  every  form  of  government,  a;^idBt  different  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion, with  traditional  knowledge  and  immediate  light,  is  a  demonatra- 
lion,  tiiat  in  DOI  fallen  »tate,  reformation  by  law  is  hopeless,  >nd  that 
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nnlesa  eome  other  plan  he  inttodawd,  our  race  mnst  perish.  The  Old 
Teetam&nt  was  given,  theiefor     '    p  rt  to   h  wus  and  to  shut 

us  up  into  faith  {Gal.  iil  23). 

4.  To  this  new  faith  it  is  al  a  t  d  t  n  t  hing  fo  the 
Bpiritual  and  humble  under  th  fi  t  d  j  n  t  m  r  less  of  the 
plan  of  salvation  to  he  reveal   I       d      th  d      H    oe  its  types, 

propheoiee,  sacrifices;  hence  a  nesfpd  tth  penitent,  and 
thp  revelation  of  a  God  ready  to  f  g  th  h  tl  p  uring  cause 
of  pardon,  the  provision  that  was  to  reconcile  Justice  and  mercy  is  not 
ftlUv  stated,  nor  was  it  fully  understood  till  the  remedial  work  of  Christ 
^ras  accomplished. 

Other  purposes  alao  were  no  doubt  answered  by  the  first  dispenea- 
tioa.  A  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which  might  otherwise  have  died 
B.way,  was  preserved;  and  the  effect  of  true  religion,  even  in  its  lees 
perfect  forms  was  illustrated ;  but  the  foregoing  are  probably  the  chief. 

The  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  these  purposes  of  the 
Old  is  plain.  The  second,  or  new  covenant,  is  a  ,p^^jj 
double  completion  of  the  Jtrst,  As  the  iirst  was  a  Tesfament 
covenant  of  types  and  predictions,  the  second  fulfils  "t  the  oid. 
it ;  putting  the  fact  in  the  place  of  the'prophecy,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  shadow  the  Bubstance,  As  under  the  first,  more- 
over, the  revelation  of  God  and  of  duty  was  imperfect,  and 
holiness  was  made,  or  became  ceremonial,  national,  and  con- 
tracted, the  second  filled  up  the  system  of  truth  and  of  pre- 
cept which  was  thus  but  partially  disclosed,  developing  and 
explaining  it  with  more  of  spiritual  application,  and  securing 
for  it  in  a  richer  degree  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  In  a 
double  sense,  then,  the  Gospel  is  the  completion  («-a4p»cti()  of 
the  law. 

4.  Regarding  the  whole  Bible  in  its  connections,  we  are 
prepared  to  trace  the  continual  development  of  Di- 
vine truth  in  its  different  parts,  the  whofe." 

In  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Gemesis,  and  in  Job,  ms  have  the  out- 
lines of  the  patriarchal  religion;  in  the  later  chapters  of  Genesis  tha 
history  of  the  transition  from  it  to  the  temporary  and  typical  dispensa- 
tion of  the  law.  In  tha  other  books  of  the  Pbhtateuch  we  have  th« 
moral  law,  iHastrative  at  once  of  God's  character  and  of  human  duty; 
ihe  wremoniai,  with  ite  toreshadowings  of  the  great  atonement;  and 
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tlie  eivii,  tlio  means  of  the  preeervalion  of  the  otbei  two.  In  the  Bet' 
t.lement  of  the  JewB  under  Joshua,  whether  conGidored  in  itself,  ct  ai> 
an  emblem  of  the  future ;  in  the  apostasy  of  the  Jaws,  their  punish- 
ment and  deliverance  under  the  Jodoes  ;  in  the  establishment  of  tha 
prophetic  and  kingly  offices  of  latbb  books,  in  addition  to  the  priestly, 
and  in  the  unchanging  and  yet  diversified  tenor  of  God'a  providence  to 
hia  separated  people,  we  have  onr  knowledge  of  the  Divine  character 
and  purpose  varied  and  augmented.  In  the  Psims  we  have  the  utter- 
ances of  devout  hearts,  and  much  that  is  predictive  of  Him  in  whom 
all  devout  hearts  trust.  In  the  WOSBS  of  Solomos  we  learn  both  the 
wisdom  and  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  are  led  forward  to  that  world 
■where  there  is  neither  vanity  nor  vexation,  and  are  ftt  the  same  time 
conducted  beyond  the  maxims  of  worldly  prudence,  to  Him  who  ia  the 
eternal  wisdom.  In  his  nuptial  soao  we  see  God  in  a  new  relation  to 
his  church,  no  longer  her  Lord  (Baali),  but  her  husband  (lehi).  In 
IsAlAB  we  have  Messiah  as  prophet,  sacrifice  and  King,  gathering  from 
Ecanes  of  the  captivity  deaotiptions  of  a  double  deliverance.  In  Jekb- 
MiAH  the  same  scenes  are  revealed,  though  dimly,  and  as  in  a  cloudy 
and  dark  day.  In  EaEKlEL  the  shadowy  priesthood  of  the  Jews  is  en- 
larged into  a  more  glorious  and  spiritual  worship ;  and  in  Dahibl  wa 
Bee  the  termination  of  all  kingly  power  in  the  never-ending  empire  of 
the  Messiah.  The  mihob  prophets  present  the  same  views  of  the  Di- 
vine government,  either  in  providence  or  in  grace,  and  Malachi  closej 
the  old  revelation  with  predictions  of  the  coming  appearance  of  tho 
Sun  of  righteousness. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Matthew,  after  a  silence  of  the  prophetic 
#pirit  for  400  years,  connects  the  ancient  Scriptures  with  the  more  re- 
cent, and  completes  prophecy  by  pointing  out  its  fulfilment  in  Christ. 
Luke  reveals  Him  aa  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles ;  Mask,  as  the 
mighty  God ;  Johk  aa  the  everlasHttg  Father,  and  as  the  Prince  of  peace 
The  AoT3  continue  the  illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  predic- 
tions, and  connect  the  [w:\a  of  the  Gospel  bistery  with  the  Epistles. 
Each  Epistle,  while  giving  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  em-  ■ 
bodies  distinctly  some  particular  truth.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
BIAHS  exhibit  the  self- evidencing  power  of  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts  of 
believers,  and  set  forth  the  antecedents  and  result  of  the  second  coming. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Cobikthiass  explain  Christian  unity,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection.  The  Epistle  to  the  Kohaks  gives  to  those 
whom  Paul  had  not  tbfn  visited,  a  full  view  of  the  Gospel,  without 
reference  to  any  previous  communication,  enlarging  most  on  the  great 
Iruth  of  "  juetificaljon  by  faith."    The  simplicity  of  that  iiiith,  and  iu 
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independence  of  the  law.  in  opposition  to  the  legality  of  Jndaiiing 
teachers,  ia  maintained  in  the  F.pisUe  to  the  Gaiatiasb.  The  Epistla 
to  the  Hkbre'ws  shows  the  connection  between  the  Christian  faith  and 
the  law ;  James  and  JoaN  (1  Ep!},  the  connection  between  the  Christian 
faith  and  practical  holiness ;  while  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesianh  uhows 
that  langnage  is  unequal  to  express  the  fulness  which  k  communicated 
in  all  abounding  gr%ce,  from  the  Head  to  the  body.  Other  EpiaUea 
treat  of  Bpecilic  dutira  or  truths,  and  the  Bjatem  of  revelation  is  com- 
pleted by  the  Apocalypse,  which  unites  and  closes  the  prophecies  that 
ep  before,  and  introduces  tba  church,  after  all  ber  trials  and  changes, 
first  into  millenial  rest  on  earth,  and  then  into  never-ending  hle^edn ess 
in  Heaven.* 

The  volume  tliat  speaka  of  these  topics  may  be  deecribed 
as  consisting  of  two  parte ;  but  they  form  really  one    ^^^„^  „„g 
booh :  and  the  truths  it  reveals  are  ever  the  same,    book, 
dimly  seen  or  fully  disclosed,  according  to  their  position  in 
relation  to  the  cross. 

5.  It  becomes  ua,  then,  duly  to  appreciate  both  Testaments. 
Study  the  Old  to  see  what  God  has  done,  and  what,  ^  ^^^^ 
therefore,  he  is.  See  in  it  a  solemn  protest  against  'jj.djnf^H^ 
idolatry;  a  proof  that  none  can  be  justified  by  th»  ^dTeato- 
deeds  of  the  law ;  a  gradual  disclosure  of  the  Di- 
vine will  and  of  the  plan  of  redemption.  Priae  it  for  these 
reasons,  but  remember,  also,  that  as  uontraated  with  the  Ife^o, 
inspired  writers  speak  of  it  in  depreciating  terms.  They  call 
it  "darkness,"  "flesh,"  "letter,"  "  bondage,"  "  the  elements 
of  the  world"  (Gal.  iv.  3),  while  the  Gospel  is  "light," 
"spirit,"  liberty,"  "a  -heavenly  kingdom."  Important  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  are  thus  suggested,  nor  less  the  pecu- 
liar obligations  of  our  position.  It  is  now  doubly  binding 
upon  us  to  be  complete  in  all  His  wiU.  Our  d 
light,  let  us  be  wise;  it  i 
let  us  be  strong. 

6.  The  thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament  i 

•  Sae  Douglas  on  the  "  Trutl^  of  Religion." 


3  spirit,  let  us  be  holy :  it  is  power, 
J  be  ar- 
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oi^Teaia-  ranged  on  different  prmciplos.  Somet.ities  thsy  ars 
divided.  classed  according  to  their  contents :  the  Pentateuch, 
the  historical  books,  the  poetical  books,  and  the  prophets. 
This  division  is  sufficiently  accurate,  thoHgh  several  of 
the  books  belong  to  two  or  more  classes,  and  the  division 
hae  not  been  uniformly  observed.  Sometimes  they  are  classed 
ill  the  order  of  time;  and  as  much  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture is  elicited  by  the  chronological  study  of  the  different 
books,  we  shall  arrange  them  in  this  order,  not  overlooking, 
however,  the  difference  of  object  and  of  contents  on  which  the 
other  division  rests. 

The  importance  of  specific  introductions  to  each  of  the 
.  books  of  the  Bible  must  not  be  disregarded.  Such 
<if  'peoifio  introductions  will  often  prove,  as  Bishop  Percy  has 
tions.  observed,  "  the  beat  of  commentaries,  and  frequently 

supersede  the  want  of  any.  Like  an  intelligent  guide,  they 
direct  the  reader  right  at  his  first  setting  out,  and  thereby 
liave  him  the  trouble  of  much  after  inquiry;  or,  like  a  map 
of  the  country  through  which  he  is  to  travel,  they  give  him  a 
general  view  of  his  journey,  and  prevent  his  being  afterwards 
bewildered  and  lost." 

We  begin  with  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Job, 


CHAPTEE  I, 

THE  PEKTATEUOH   AND   THE   BOOK   OF  JOB. 


7,  All  complete  copies  of  Holy  Scripture  begin  with  the 

Pentateuch.     It  was  called  by  the  Jews  "  the  law," 

""■^^  or,  more  fully,  "  the  five-fiFths  of  the  law ; '  or  simply 
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the  fifths,  a  amgle  book  lieing  called  "a fifth."'  The  several 
books  takp  then  names  \n  Hebrew  from  the  first  word  or 
words.  Thp  English  namea  are  taken  from  the  Greek  version, 
and  indicate  in  pait  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Pen- 
tateuch means,  in  Alexandrian  Greek,  "the  five  volumes  ;"  a 
name  fii-st  used,  as  was  probably  the  division  into  five  books, 
by  Alexandrian  critics.' 

8.  That  Moses  v^as  the  author  of  the  Pentat«tich  is  the  tes- 
timony of  all  tradition,  both  Jewish  and  heathen ;  . 
and  this  testimony  is  sustained  by  the  record  itself.'  ne^provKd 
The  book  is  quoted,  moreover,  by  nearly  all  the  tnraand 
sacred  writers  as  his  work,*  and  is  appealed  to  as  genuine  and 
authentic  by  our  I>ord  and  his  apostles.'  The  Old  Testament 
quotations  begin  with  Joshua,  B.  C.  1451,  and  extend  over 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  B.  C.  430.  Indeed  the  coinci- 
dences between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  later  hooks  are  so 
numerous  and  exact  that  the  sense  of  the  law  might  have 
been  gathered,  if  the  law  itself  had  perished,  from  other  parts 
of  the  Bible ;  every  allusion  in  the  later  books  having  also  ita 
Corresponding  passage  in  the  Pentateuch.' 

The  testimony  of  profane  history  is,  of  course,  much  later 
than  Scriptnre,     Mohammed  (A.  D.  569)  maintained  _ 
that  Moses  was  inspired,  and  the  Jewish  law  divine.  '""^  history. 
Julian,  the   apostate  (331),  acknowledged  that  persons  in- 


*«pin  ■'■Dttin 

n-iati.  main.  ^^^  T'' 

ffl'ati. 

'  Havernick. 

.  Deut.  mi. 

NuKib.  iiiiii.  2 

iiSj^ot  ordinarily  niear 
9,  21,  26;  Exod.  ivii 
:  Dent,  iiviii.  58-61, 

LS  an  implement 
i.  14;  iiiv.  t-7; 

iiiiv.  27,  28: 

i  Joah.  i.  7,  8 ; 

SKingsiiii.  8: 

•Matt,  iy.4; 

'  2  Cliron.  xsxiv.  11 
v.  17.  18,  etc 

26;  viii.32,34: 

1  Kings  ii.  3: 

/  2  Kings  xiv.  6,  and  Deut.  sxiv.  16.    2  Kings  xxiii.  2-25,  and  Lev. 
rxvi.  3-i5 :  Beut,  sivii.  11  to  ixviii.  68.    Ezra  iii.  2-6,  and  Lev.  ohapa. 
vi„  vii.     Neh.  1.  7,  8,  and  Lev.  ixvi. :  Deut.  iv.  26,  27.     Isa.  i.  9,  and 
fieo.  lii.  2-4.     Isa.  sii.,  and  Exod.  iv.  2.     Mioah  vi.  5,  and  Numb. 

iiii.  5,  etc.     Amofl  ii  9,  and  Numb,  xx 

i.  21-21.    Amosi 

V.  11,  and  Gen 
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Btructe^T  of  God  once  lived  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  main- 
tamed  both  the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of  these 
books.  Porphyry  (233)  admits  their  genuineness,  and  con- 
tends  for  the  truth  of  Sanconiathon's  accounts,  from  their 
accordance  with  the  Mosaic  history.  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
an  eminent  orator,  and  Strabo,  both  contemporaries  of  An- 
guBtua,  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses;  aa  do  Tacitus 
Juvenal  and  Longinua  (A.  D.  273).  ' 

Internal  evidence  corroborates  this  view.  (1.)  The  books 
i.iornfli  =T.  ^ere  evidently  written  by  a  Hebrew,  speaking  the 
gonalnt?  language  and  cherishing  the  sentiments  of  his  nation. 
«e9s.  (2.)  They  were  written  by  a,  Hebrew  acquainted 

with  Egypt  and  Arabia,  their  customs  and  learning.'  But 
Egyptian  learning  was  carefully  concealed  from  foreigners 
(Her.  ii.  c  111  lUO  101, 164, 168)  The  priests  alone,  and  the 
royal  family,  who  were  reckoned  a^  piiots,  hid  access  to  it. 
To  this  clasH,  therefore  the  writer  must  have  belonged. 
(3.)  There  is,  moreover,  an  ewat  corresponded  e  between  the 
narrative  and  the  institutions,  Rhowing  tb\i  both  had  one 
author.  The  laws  are  not  given  in  the  form  of  statutes,  but 
are  mixed  with  aairative  and  aiP  inserted  as  the  exigencies 
requiring  them  arose  They  are  often  briefly  sketched,  and 
afterwards  repeatel  at  greater  length,  with  su  h  modifications 
aa  were  demanded  by  iltpred  cxrcumBtances  "  (4.)  No  less 
remarkable  la  the  agieement  betw  een  the  style  of  the  different 
books  and  the  cireum(,tanfes  of  Moses  In  the  earlier  nar- 
rative of  Exodus  and  Numbers  the  style  is  broken  and  abrupt. 
In  Deuteronomy  it  is  continuous  and  parental.  The  history 
of  the  antediluvians  is  brief  and  simple ;  of  the  Jews,  full 
and  esplieit;  and  the  whole  exhibits  the  unity  of  design 
which  bespeaks  a  single  author. 


is  pp.  380-]);  xlii.  9;  ilvii.  20-B; 


•See  Gen.  xUi.  10;  jrl.  11,  1 
Dent,  xi.  10;  Numb.  xiii.  22. 

"  Compare  Exod.  xxi.  27.  and  Dent.  xt.  12,  17.  Numb.  iy.  24-33, 
and  vii.  1-9.  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4,  and  Deut.  xii.  5,  6,  21.  Bsod.  xxii.  2o! 
»ad  Dent  iiiv.  6,  10-15 
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Tlie  firat  doubt  eKprBEBed  on  this  ijiieatjon  in  England  was  by  Tbomaa 
Hobbea,  A.  D.  1650,  at  least  three  thousand  years  after  the  lirat  publi- 
cation  of  the  Pentateuob.  Nor  were  doubU  eipresaed  by  any  known 
writer  earlier  than  tbe  13tb  century. 

9.  Tte  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
no  leas  decisive ;  though,  as  many  of  the  events  are       Aiithan- 
recorded  only  here,  it  is  necessarily  less  comprehen-        ^"J"- 
sive  than  simikr  evidence  in  Uie  case  of  ordinary  history. 

Several  of  the  historical  statements  of  the  Pen-    jta  state- 
tateuch  are  confirmed  by  the  fcraditiona  of  ancient   gj^^/b^ 

nations  tradition. 

In  proof  of  its  general  a«caracy  Josephoa  appealB  to  variovia  public 
records,  and  to  books  extant  in  his  time  (A.  B.  70),  ooafiiming  in  this 
way  the  history  of  the  flood,  of  the  delivery  from  Egypt,  and  of  the 
eipulsLon  of  the  Canaaiiitea.  Creation  completed  in  six  diatinct  days, 
or  in  six  distinct  periods ;  the  division  of  time  into  wseke,  the  sevent\ 
day  being  holy ;  tbe  state  of  innocency,  or  the  golden  age ;  tbe  promise 
of  a  Mighty  Deliverer;  the  flood;  the  ark;  are  traditions  preserved 
among  nearly  all  nations,  and  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  tie  East, 
though  strangely  disguised,  in  the  very  i^ge  in  which  Moses  lived. 
Faber's  Hora  Mosaicte  i.  1-136 ;  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch  i.;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones's  Works,  and  Maurice's  Hindostan.  See  other  traditions  in 
S.  Turner's  Sacred  History  i.,  and  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  111.  Antedil.  and 
Patriarchs. 

A  new  kind  of  proof  has  sprung  up  in  our  own  days.  It  has  been 
said,  for  example,  that  the  following  customs,  or  allusions,  are  Asiatic, 
and  not  Egyptian,  or  are  later  than  the  exode :  building  with  bricks. 
Exod.  i,  14;  keeping  asses— animals  odious  to  the  Egyptians;  tha 
presence  of  eunuchs,  implied  in  the  name  given  to  tbe  captain  of  tha 
guard,  Gen.  xixvii.  36 ;  the  fifledom  of  domestic  life  implied  in  Gen. 
xxxii.i  tbe  use  of  wine,  which  Herodotus  says  was  not  made  in  Egypt; 
of  rings,  seals,  and  other  ornajaents,  xli.  42;  tha  appointment  of  stew- 
ards, sliii,  16,  19 ;  xliv.  1 :  tbe  custom  of  sitting  at  table,  xliii.  32. 
All,  however,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  Bricks  are  still  found  with  the  names  of  the  oldest 
Egyptian  dynasties  stamped  upon  them.  To  the  art  of  wine-making 
Eosellini  devotes  a  section  of  his  wort ;  and  upon  the  very  monuments 
whence  his  illustrations  are  taken  appear  eanuohs,  stewards,  ornament* 
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ftnd  entertainments,  exhibiting  habits  of  social  interconree,  and  modei 
of  Bitliag,  such  ae  the  Pentateuch  implies. 


That  tha  Egyptians  sliaTed,  Gen.  xJi.  14,  and  carried  but  ilena,  not  on 
the  shoulder,  but  on  the  bead,  il.  16 ;  that  shepherds  rtere  treated  with 
great  contempt — the  hntts  of  Egyptian  wit;  that  caste  eiisted;  that 
foreigners  mere  naturalized  by  clothing  them  in  the  celebrated  Egyptian 
linen.  Gen.  ili.  42;  are  facts  confirmed  by  ancient  sculptures,  or  es- 
pressly  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  peculiar  to  Egypt. 

Sea  Hengstenberg'B  "  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses." 

The  Btatements  of  the  Pentateuch  are  confirmed,  moreover, 
by  the  facta  of  history  (a),  ethnography  (h),  and 
fii(-ia.  geology  (c),  so  far  aa  these  have  been  clearly  ascer- 

tained, 

(a)  No  nation  has  credible,  or  even  intelligible,  records  estendiag 
earlier  than  the  flood.  The  dynaaties  of  Egypt  run  up,  on  the  largear. 
interpretation,  no  higher  than  B.  C.  2200  (CbampoUion),  The  reign  of 
Yoa,  the  first  Chinese  emperor  mentioned  by  Confucius  (B.  0.  450), 
cannot  be  earlier  than  B.  0.  2500;  nor  is  there  any  historical  certainty 
till  the  year  B.  C.  782  (Elaproth).  The  celebrated  chronology  of  India 
reaches  no  higher  than  B.  C.  2256,  and  then  we  have  Buddha  himself, 
the  repreaentative,  periiape,  of  Noah  (Col.  Tod).  Such  ia  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  who  bavfl  eiamined  the  most  ancient  chronological  systems, 
avowedly  without  any  leaning  to  the  Pentateuch. 
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(i )  Etlnography,  m  il.  to..fcM  divinioii.  pWlologial,  phjuologicl 
.Id  .IMml,  i.  6,»«llj  in  fnvoi  of  a.  Mosiit  Kcount  Th.  iiir«.i>- 
losiLl  .yifem.  of  Indin.  Chin.,  Sreeoi  .nd  S»ndmm>,  m  nnUj 
idrntio.1  (Sir.  W.  Iono.)i  wUl»  Sliraifc  n-Son.  nr.  nil  »onolh..Btio. 
i„di=.lins  in  ..cl  0...  idnnlit,  of  origin.  All  kno.n  l.ngn.g.,  ,1  a 
ndmitled  nr.  lodnoiU.  to  .  f.w  f.mllil.  :  th.  Indo-Emop.nn,  ft.  Sh» 
nilio  ft.  Dgro-TniUrinn,  ft.  IM.y.n,  ft.  Tr.n.f.ng.fc,  wli.cl.  ar. 
chieily  monoayllabio;  the  Amerliian  and  ft.  African.  Chev.  Bnnsen 
and  llr.  Schon  h.v.  already  Ir.o.d  ft.  Egyplian.  and  ..vr.l  of  ft. 
African  dial.ot.,  to  a  Sh.milio  o.igin.  Th.  Am.noan  langnnges  .» 
p,OT.d  to  h.  ohMy  A,i.li.,  and  th.  aM..l  .ohotoSod  among  all.noh 
aflnito  ..  b«p..k  original  nnily  (.o  Hnmboldl,  KlapToft,  F.  S.hl.gd. 
Balbi,  Herder).  Philologically  and  phy.iologioally  "the  hnman  race, 
(ays  the  laat-named,  "  ia  a  progreseiy.  whole,  dependent  upon  a  common 
origin"  "Withtheincteaaeof  knowledge  in  every  direction,  ifl  th. 
la.1  t»liniony  of  Br.  Pritdiard,  "w.  Snd  continually  1«  and  1«. 
roason  for  believing  that  the  div.rsiiied  races  of  men  ar.  aeparat*! 
from  each  other  by  insuperable  barriers." 

(c.)  Nor  i.  g.ologj  an  unimportant  witnes,.  On.  of  it,  clearest  k.- 
Bons  is  the  receotnosa  of  fte  "last  great  geological  change.  Ui. 
present  .tat.  of  fte  glob,  "cannot  date  mucli  lurftci  than  iiv.  or  .il 
thousand  years"  (Saussure,  Cuvier,  D.  Luct. 

laLpendontly,  OTen,  of  eiternal  evidence,  tlio  internil  ia 
itself  deciaive.  The  artleaanesa  of  tlie  atyle,  the  fre-  ^,^^ 
qnent  genealogies,  the  impartiality  of  the  author  in  ••"•""• 
reoordmg  the  fanlts  ot  the  Jews  and  hi.  own,-  are  all  obvious. 
Add  to  this  thai  Judaism  ia  founded  upon  the  supposed 
trathfulnesa  of  these  lecorda.  They  give  the  Hatory  of  Jew- 
iah  institutions,  and  th.  reasons  for  the  ob.seivanee  of  theiii. 
If  there  be  a  forgery,  when  could  it  have  been  eneeuted? 
Not  when  the  version  ot  the  LXX  wna  made  (B.  C.  275). 
Sot  on  the  return  from  Babylon  (B.  0.  636),  Ezra  ii.  62. 
Not  on  th.  Myinon  of  the  kingdom  (975).  Not  in  the  days 
of  Samuel  (1095).  Not  in  the  four  hundred  yeara  preceding. 
For  at  each  successive  era  there  were  thoiiaands  interested  la 
detecting  the  forgery,  and  in  aetting  aside  the  burdensome 
.  B«l  history  of  Abrahsm,  Isaac,  I«»b,  also  Dent  uvi.  5i  Eicd. 
ii.  li:  Kumb   ai.  10-13. 
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and  peculiar  inatitutiona  founded  upon.  it.  To  suppose  that 
any  maa  could  secure  the  observance  of  Circnmeision,  of  th.o 
Pasaoyer,  of  the  feaat  of  Pentecoat,  or  of  tabernacles,  on  the 
.  plea  that  these  rulea  had  been  observed  from  the  first,  and  iot 
ihe  reasons  asaigned,  when  it  must  have  been  known  that  thoJ 
statement  was  untrue,  is  to  suppose  a  greater  miracle  than  the 
record  coutaina.  And  these  institutions  had  their  origin,  it 
will  be  noticed,  not  in  the  ordinary  events  of  the  history,  but 
in  the  miracles ;  so  that  by  them,  not  only  the  history,  but 
each  miracle  is  confirmed.' 

10.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  supposed  by  some  writers 

that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  used  various  an- 
iiooninenis    cient  documents  in  preparing  this  volume.     Hence 

quotations  from  other  books,  and  hence,  perhapa, 
the  different  names  applied,  in  different  parts,  with  marked 
_  uniformity  to  God. 

In  Numb.  xji.  14, 15,  for  example,  "the  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah" 
b  quoted,  and  in  ver.  37-30  is  an  eittaot  from  a  war-song  of  the  Amo- 
ritee.  So  in  Uen.  i.-ii.  3,  the  name  applied  to  God  is  unifonaly  God 
(O'^nitt  Elohiiii).  InQeo.  ii.4-iii.,it  is  Jehovah-God.  In  chap,  v.  it  is 
God  only,  except  in  ver.  39,  where  a  quotation  is  made.  In  Gen.  vi.~ir, 
God  and  Jehovah  are  used  indiscriminately  everywhere,  except  in  is. 
29,  where  a  quolation  is  made;  and  in  chaps.  lii,,  xiii.,  Jehovah  only. 
In  chap.  xiv.  a  new  name  is  introduced, "  God  moat  High,"  and  is  used 
throughout  the  chapter. 

This  opinion  was  first  advanced  by  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac.  i. 
chap.  iv.  §  23,  and  has  been  advocated  by  Calmet,  Horne,  Pya 
Smith,  Stuart,  and  others.  The  errors  and  refinements  of 
eome  modern  writers  have  brought  it  into,  perhaps,  unde- 
served discredit. 

Andaddi-  "'■■'-    '^^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  passages  which  must  have 

toThe™^".  ^^^^  added  after  the  death  of  Moaea. 
""^  Dent,  xxiiv,  records  his  death  and  burial.     Gen.  iiivi. 

ia  ar|;ument  with  great  force :  "Lecturer  bq 
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51-39  gives  a  supplementary  list  of  Edomitish  ohiefe,  and  in  Beyeml 
passages  the  later  designation  of  a  place  has  been  snbetiluted  for,  or 
is  given  with  the  original  name,  a^  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  where  Dan  is  pul 
for  Laish  (see  Josh.  six.  47) ;  bo  Gen.  liii.  18  {Joah,  xiv.  15) :  Gen.  Kiii. 
3  (Gen.  xxviii.  19) ;  xiv.  2,  7,  8 :  Deut.  iii.  9 ;  It.  4S. 

12.  In  the  Jewish  canon,  the  Pentateuch  is  kept  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  Scripture,  as  it  is  tte  lasis  of  the 
theocrac7.     The  title  "  law"  deecribea  the  principal  ofthsPen- 
Bnbject  of    the    books,  though  their   true  central 

point  is  the  covenant  relation  between  Jehovah  and  Israel. 
The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  ia,  indeed,  the  history  of 
that  covenant,  of  the  preparation  for  it,  and  of  its  progressive 
development,  till  it  gave  place  to  the  Gospel. 

13.  The  events  recorded  in  these  hooks  may  be   _  . 
arranged  a.a  follows : —  epiiomizet 
GESEais,— The  Creation  i.,  ii. :  the  fall  and  antediluvian  \rorid,  iii.-vi : 

the  delnge,  vii.,  viii.,  a  consequence  of  wickedness;  the  blessing  of 
Noah  and  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth,  ii.,  s..:  the  dispersion,  zi.: 
call  and  history  of  Abraham,  lii— xxv.;  of  Isaac,  iivi.,  xxvii. :  of 
Jacob,  etc.,  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  iiviii,-l. — A  period  of  2369  years 
{or  of  3619.  Hales). 

ExoDVB.— The  leraeliteB  after  Joseph's  death,  i.;  birth  and  training  of 
Moses,  ii.-vi.:  theScoJe,  vii.-iv.  21 ;  first  year's  journey,  tbeir  cove- 
nant, moral  and  other  laws,  the  tahernacla,  iv,  22-xl.— A  period  of 
145  years. 

Leviticdb. — Lawa  on  sacrifices,  i.-vii.:  on  the  ieuiiicoJ  priesthood, 
n  purificftfjoos,  li.-iiii.;  on  festivals,  etc.,  iiiii.-ixyii. — 


Onem 


nth. 


NcMBBES. — Events  from  the  numbering  of  the  people,  i.-iv. ;  in  the 
second  year  to  the  thirty-ninth  year,  several  lavfs,  v.-z.  10;  and  tho 
journeys  of  the  iBraelitea,  x,  11-xixvi. — Nearly  39  vearB. 

Deii BKOHOMT,  Or  ths  ItLw  repeated,  has  seven  parts  giving— 

1,  A  summary  of  privileges  and  history  of  the  fsraalitea,  t.-iy.  40. 
2.  A  summary  of  their  laws,  moral,  civil,  and  ceremonial,  iv.  40-xxyi. 
S.  Directions  aa  to  what  ia  to  be  done  after  cronaing  Jordan,  including 
the  blBBsingP  and  curaes,  iKvi.;  ixviii.  4.  E.-shortations  to  obedience, 
xiii,,  ixi.  5.  A  narrative  of  events  subsequent,  with  the  song  of 
Moses,  mi.,  xiiii.  6.  The  benediction  of  Moaea.  xKxiii. ;  and  7.  An 
ncwount  of  hia  death,  isziv. — A  period  of  five  or  eight  weeks. 
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Seo.  2. — The  Book  of  Job. 


14,  Thia  book  takes  its  aame  from  the  venerable  patriarcli 
whose  history  it  recorda.     Its  antiquity,  and  the  brevity  of 
,,  itfl  style,  make  it  confessedly  difficult  of  interpretation.  .  But 
these  difficulties  seldom  refer  to  topics  of  religions  import- 
As  Job  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection  with  other 
known  saints  (Eaek.  xiv.  14 :  Jas.  v.  11),  it  may  be 
safely  concluded  that  he  was  a  real  person,  and  that 
the  narrative  is  no  fiction.     This  conclusion  is  sustained  by 
the  details  given  of  persons  and  places,  and  by  the  internal 
evidence.     TJz,  the  country  which  he  inhabited,  was  probably 
in  the  north-east  of  Arabia  Deaerta, 

The  age  in  which  Job  lived  is  a  question  that  has  created 
_.  .  much  discussion.  The  most  probable  opinion"  fises 
jtved.  it  as  earlier  than  Abraham.     The  book  may  be 

read,  therefore,  between  the  11th  and  12th  chapters  of 
Genesis,  as  a  supplement  to  the  concise  record  of  the  early 
condition  of  our  race,  given  by  Moses. 

The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  latter  opinion 
are  as  follows.  (1.)  The  long  life  of  Job,  extending  to  200 
years.  (2.)  The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
or  the  wonderful  works  of  GEod  towards  Israel  in  their  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  bondage,  and  their  journey  to 
Canaan ;  which  are  constantly  referred  to  by  other  sacred 
writers,  as  illustrating  the  character  and  government  of 
Jehovah.  (3.)  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  destrtic- 
tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  which  memorable  event 
occuiTed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  where  Job  resided; 
and  which,  as  a  signal  and  direct  judgment  of  the  Almighty 
upon  the  wicked,  would  hardly  have  been  omitted  in  an 
argument  of  this  nature.  (4.)  The  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon  being  the  only  form  of  idolatry  mentioned;  which  waii, 
without  question,  the  most  ancient,  chap.  sxsi.  26-28,     (5.) 
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The  manners  and  customa  described,  ^'liich  are  tliose  of  the 
earliest  patriarcha.  (6.)  The  religion  of  Job  is  of  the  sanw 
kind  as  that  which  prevailed  among  the  patriarchs  before  th« 
Mosaic  enconomy.  It  is  the  religion  of  sacrifices ;  hut  with- 
out any  officiating  priest  or  sacred  place.  (7.)  To  these  argu- 
ments Dr.  Hales  has  added  one  derived  from  astronomy, 
founded  on  chaps,  ix.  9,  and  xxsviii.  31,  32.  He  states,  that 
the  principal  stars  there  referred  to,  appear,  by  a  retrograde 
calculatioQ,  to  have  been  the  cardinal  constellations  of  spring 
and  autumn  about  B.  C.  2130,  or  about  184  years  before  the 
birth  of  Abraham. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  Job  lived  between  the  deluge 
and  the  call  of  Abraham,  we  have  an  additional  proof  that 
God  has  never  left  the  world  without  witnesses  to  his  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  think  they  detect  allusions  to  the 
deatnictioit  of  Sodom,  etc.,  in  ehap-'sv.  34 ;  xviii.  15;  xx.  26; 
and  adduce  the  coincidence  of  many  names  occurring  in  this 
boob,  with  those  of  some  of  Abrahamls  descendants,  through 
Ishmael  and  Esau,  as  indications  of  a  somewhat  later  age. 
By  some  of  these  writers  it  is  assigned  to  the  earlier  period  of 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt. 

Be^ecting  the  miikor  ot  the  book,  a  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.    ^  Some  ascribe  it  to  Job,  others  to  Elihu  : 
and  others  to  Mosea.     Whoever  was  the  author,  its 
canonical  authority  is  proved  by  its  place  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  recognition  of  the  whole  collection  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles. 

16.  The  book  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  i — 

(1.)  The  kistnrical  introduction  in  prose,  i,,ii,,  giving  a  nar- 
rative   of    Eudden     and    aevere    affliction,  borne  with  ex-  ^""^^JJ^^** 
emplary  patience. 
(2.)  The  arffument  or  contrnversj/ ,  in  poetry,  in  five  divisions; — 

1,  The  fml  series  of  discuaaionn,  comprising  Job's  complaint,  iitj 
the  speech  of  Eliphaz,  iv.,  v.  ^  anilJob's  answer,  vi.,  vii, ;  of' 
Bildad,  viii.:  and  Job's  answer,  ix.,x.;  of  Zophar,  li,;  aai 
Job'f  anflwer,  iii,-siv. 
87* 
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2.  The  sMond  Gsries,  oomprising  the  speech  of  Eiphai,  iv.    md 

Job's  answer,  ivi,  xvii, ;  of  Bildad,  XTiii. ;  and  Joo  s  arawer, 
lii.;  of  Zophar,  il,;  and  Job'a  answer,  iii. 

3.  The  iAirii  Bevies,  coii;prieing  the  speech  of  Eliphaz,  iiii, ;  and 

Job's  answer,  xiiii.  iiiv.;  of  Bildad,  xiv. ;  and  Job's  answer, 

the  qneation  discussed  thns  far  is,  whether  great  Buffering  he  not  &n 
evidence  of  great  guilt.    Job's  friends  ailrm  it,  and  exhort  him  to  repent 


s  bitterly  of 


tie  Buf- 
reproves  Job 


and  reform.     Job  deaiaa  it,  appeals  to  faots,  and  compli 
his  friends  for  aggraYating  his  distress  by  false  charges. 
4.  The  speech  of  Elihn,  iiiii.-xsxvii. 
Elihn  maintains,  that  afSictions  are  meant  for  the  ( 
ferer,   even  when  not  properly  the  oonBeqnencas  of  sin 
for  juetifying  h  tnselt    rather  than  God    and  vindicates  the  Divine 
ehaiacter  and  govornmant 

6,  The  cl)':e  ot  the  diocus  ion   by  tl  e  address  of  the  Almighty 

(not  con  leacpn  I  ng  to  eiplain  hia  conduct   hut),  illustrating 

his  power  and  w  sdom  ssxviii   ili     and  Job's  reflponsa  and 

penitential  coi  fession  SI  i  1  6 

(3.)  The  eonclunon  in  prose  xlii  7  17    giving  an  account  ot  Job's 

vtceptance  and  prosperity 


16,  The  precise  abject  of  the  book  has  given  riae  to  much 
disciiBaioii.  Mercenary  selfishness  was  the  charge 
brought  against  Job;  (i).  In  the  end  the  charge  is 
disproved.  Job  assures  us  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
will  do  rigtt,  and  resolves  still  to  trust,  though  God  ahoiild 
slay  him,  six.  23-26.  The  nature  and  power  of  faith  are" 
thus  illustrated,  aa  is  the  identity  of  true  piety  in  every  age. 
Such  perhaps  was  one  chief  object  of  the  inspired  writer  in 
ihis  composition.  The  book,  moreover,  displays  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  in  its  insorutableness  and  mercy,  and  sets  forth - 
in  unrivalled  magnificence  the  glory  of  the  Divine  attributes. 
It -Olustrates  human  depravity,"  exhibits  faitli  in  a  coming 
Redeemer  and  a  future  life,"*  speaks  of  sacrifices  aa  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  acceptance,*  and  shows  the  benefit  of  inter- 
cessory prayer,^ 

•  iExiii.8,9:  xsxiv.  5,  9,  35.  »xiit.  25-29-  axriii.  23-28b 

•  i.  6;  slii.  i.  "xlii.  a  9. 
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_  Not  all,  of  course,  that  even  Job  said  in  these  discusaions, 
18  t«  be  commended.  The  principles  advanced  are  sometimes 
erroneous,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  conclusions.  Inspiration 
describes  accurately  what  was  aaid  or  done,  without  necessa- 
rily sanctioning  either. 

17.  The  practical  lessons  suggested  by  the  book  are  obrioaa 
and  important.  Copy  Elihu's  humility.  Though 
able  to  speak  best,  he  spoke  last,  "ancharitableneas  *'*'«="""•■ 
is  of  the  devil  (i.  9,  10).  Its  origin,  no  less  than  its  unlove- 
hness,  should  put  us  on  our  guard  against  it.  .  .  .  Perfect  and 
upright  men  are  among  the  first  to  confess  their  vileneas  (i.  1 ; 
si.  4;  xlii.  6).  Our  progress  in  holiness  may  be  measured  hy 
our  humility.  .  ,  ,  What  wisdom  is  needed  to  conduct  contro- 
versy wisely,  when  even  Job  failed.  .  .  .  How  needful  is  a 
specific  revelation,  when  even  good  men,  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  many  principles  of  his  government, 
misread  the  lessons  written  upon  his  works.  To  correct  hu- 
man misapprehension  on  such  questions,  God  had  himself  to 
interpose. 


Sec.  3, — On  Hebrew  Poetry  a 


)  THE  Poetical  Books. 


18.  Afi  Job  is  the  earliest  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  make  here  a  few  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetry.  poatJ™ 

The  diviaion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  uaaally  called  the  poetical  books 
comprieea  Job,  PsalmB  and  Froverba ;  some  adding  Ecolesiaetes  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  In  point  of  date,  some  portions  of  them  are  earlier, 
and  others  are  later  than  many  parts  of  the  historical  books ;  but  they 
are  classed  hj  theroBeives,  as  being  almost  wholly  composed  in  Hebrew 
verse.  In  tbe  Jewish  Canon  of  Scripture  they  are  inclufled  in  the  Ha- 
giographa,  or  Saly  Writings.  The  writings  of  the  prophets,  are  for  tlio 
most  part,  also  in  a  poetical  form. 

The  pedaliar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  to  be  ascrihed  to  the 
employment  of  it  in  the  noblest  service,  that  of  religion.  It  presenla 
the  loftiest  and  moat  pteoioua  troths,  expressed  in  the  moat  appropriate 
langnage. 
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There  is  ho  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  anc.ftnt  pronunciation 
of  Uie  langn»,ga,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  He- 
brew versification.  But  much  light  has  bean  thrown  upon  the  subject 
111  later  limea  by  Lowth,  Jebb,  and  other  acholars.  The  leading  cliar- 
BKteriatica  of  Hebrew  poetry  may  be  described  generally  as  consisting 
in  the  ornate  and  derated  character  of  the  style,  in  tbe  uce  of  certain 
words  and  forms  of  words,  in  the  sententious  manner  of  espreesion,  and 
in  certain  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  combination  of  tbe  sentences. 
These. peculiarities  appear  in  the  following  artificial  forms: 

There  is  sometimes  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  whole  poem  ; 
each  line  commencing  witb  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  every 
ilt«rnate  verse  beginning  with  a  succeeding  letter,  or  a  series  of  verses 
with  the  same  initial  letter :  see  Paa.  ciii.  and  Lam.  iii.  In  Psa.  cxii, 
in  the  original,  eight  verses  in  enocession  begin  with  the  same  letter, 
foUowed  by  eight  more  beginning  with  the  aucceading  letter ;  and  so  on 
through  the  alphabet,  dividing  the  whole  psalm  into  alphabetical 
strophes. "  There  are  twelve  of  these  alphabetical  poema  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Another  artificial  form  of  poetry  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  verse  or  sentiment  at  somewhat  distant  intervals, 
or  after  a  certain  number  of  verses,  as  in  Paa.  xlii.  6,  H;  zliji,  6j 
cvii.  8,  15,  21,  31 :  Isa.  ix,  13,  17,  21 ;  x.  i:  Amos  i.  3,  6,  9,  H,  13 ;  ii. 
1.  *.  8. 

But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry  ia  what  .Lowth 
entitles  parallelism :  thatia,  there  is  a  certain  correspondence  either  aa 
to  thought  or  language,  or  both,  between  the  members  of  each  period. 
Sometimea  the  secondary  eipression  is  little  more  than  an  echo  of  tba 
first :  Hometiniea  it  adds  to  it  a  new  idea,  and  often  greatly  excels  It  in 
force  and  beauty  :  sometimes,  to  heighten  the  impression,  the  main  idea 
IB  expressed  in  contrail  with  some  other.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  this  atructure  of  the  sentences  that  our  translation  of  these  hooka  has  ' 
eo  maoh  of  a  poetical  cast;  for  being  for  the  most  part  literal.  It  retaina 
much  both  of  the  form  and  aimple  beauty  of  the  Hebrew. 

This  poetical  paraJlelism  admits  many  varieties,  more  or  leas  defiurd. 
The  following  claasiScation  will  illustrate  the  subject, 
1.  Some  paraOelisms  are  gradational  or  synonymous. 

2.  Others  are  antithetic;  see  Chap.  IV.,  Sec.  3,  g  286,  Part  I. 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  double  synonyme  aad  a  double  and- 
ihesisi  as  in  laa.  i.  3,  19,  20. 

A  double  antithetical  form  of  the  parallelism  is  not  uncommon  in  tho 
Prophets.  A  very  beautiful  parallelism  of  tbia  kind  occurs  ia  Hab.  Jii. 
17, 18.     See  also  lea.  ii.  10. 
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□stead  of  merely  eoboing  tlia 
IS  hia  thought  by  ac- 


3  A  tJiird  fonn  of  paralloliam  is  the  lynthetic,  or  Mnilrudive.  In 
tKii!  form  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  nor  sentence  to  santence,  eithnr 
as  of  an  equivalent  or  as  of  an  opposite  meaning;  but  there  ia  a  cor- 
reapondenoe  and  similarity  between  the  different  propositions  in  respect 
of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  bi 
includes  such  as  do  not  come  within  ti 
variety  ia  very  great. 

In  this  kind  of  parallelism  the  writer, 
former  sentiment,  or  placing  it  in  contra 

cessory  ideas  and  modifications,  generally  preserving  throughout  a 
respondenee  of  form  between  the  different  parts.  Aa  eiamplea,  see  Job 
iii.  3-9:  Psa.  cxlviii.  7-13;  laa.  i,  6-9;  Iviii,  5-8.  Instances  of  this 
kind  of  parallelism  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  Scriptures,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Prophets, 

Eespectjng  these  different  species  of  parallelism  Bp.  Jebb  remarks, 
that  separately  "each  kind  admits  many  subordinate  varieties;  and 
that  in  combinations  of  verses  the  several  kinds  are  perpetnaliy  inter- 
mingled ;  circnmstanoea  which  at  once  enliven  aad  beautify  the  compo- 
sition, and  frequently  give  peculiar  distinctness  and  precision  to  tlie 
train  of  thought." 

It  may  be  added  that,  according  to  the  theme  and  divisions,  Hebrew 
poetry  is  lyric,  as  in  the  Psalms;  epic,  aa,  in  Job ;  didactic,  as  in  the 
Proverbs;  pastoral,  or  idyllic,  bb  in  Cantjclesi  and  prophetical,  as  in 
the  earlier  prophets.  Occasionally  we  have  rhyme,  though  probably 
not  designed  by  the  poet,  Gen.  iv,  33 :  Job  vi.  4,  1,  9,  13,  23,  29. 

In  reading  the  Bible  it  is  very  desirable  to  nnderstand  the  laws  of 
poetic  parallelism,  for  these  often  furniah  important  facilities  for  inter- 
pretation. Aa  one  member  of  a  sentence  frequently  eipresses  the  sace 
senae  as  its  parallel,  difficult  words  and  phrases  are  thus  rendered  sna- 
ceptible  of  easy  explanation. 

In  the  Paragraph  Bible  {Eeligious  Tract  Society),  the  poetical  parta 
of  Scripture  are  printed  according  to  the  order  of  the  original,  in  par- 
allelisms. These  paralleliBma,  indeed,  are  not  always  indicated  in  the 
mode  of  printing  the  Hebrew  text  (except  in  Eiod,  iv. ;  Beat,  xilii. : 
Judges  v.,  and  2  Sam.  xxii,) ;  bat  the  lines  may  alwajB  be  marked  by 
attention  to  the  accents. 

Sec.  4, — The  Books  of  the  Pehtateuoh  Arranged  ahu 
Epitomized  with  Occasiomal  Helps. 

19.  In  Btndyiag  the  Bible  aa  it  ought  to  be  studied,  for 
practical  purposes,  we  may  advantageously  regard  ifc  as  a 
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r^o'^ed"  revelation  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  salvation,  each 
chapter  throwing  light  on  one  or  on  all  of  ihem 
themes.  Or  it  may  be  regarded  in  other  aspecte.  According 
to  the  form  into  which  tte  different  portions  of  the  Bible  are 
thrown,  we  may  describe  it  as  a  book  of  biography,  contain- 
ing the  lives  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  with  the  history  of 
their  influence  and  example :  of  history,  under  its  twofold  di- 
vision of  the  church  and  the  world ;  of  doctrine,  gradually  dis- 
closing Divine  truth:  of  ethics,  teaching  the  whole  range  of 
human  duty:  of  positive  instiiulvms,  founded  on  the  will  of 
God,  and  therefore  mutable,  as  morality  is  immutable,  being 
founded  in  his  character:  and  oi  practical  wisdom,  BMgg^stmg 
and  illustrating  rules  of  both  human  and  divine  prudence.  In 
accordance  with  this  division  we  may  read  the  whole,  asking 
everywhere  what  1  g,ht  s  th  own  here  on  personal  or  national 
character  on  eih  ea  on  spir  t  al  tr  th  on  positive  institu- 
tions or  on  practical  isdom  &  rapier  and  more  practical, 
however  s  the  d  vision  first  suggested  Study  the  Bible  to 
know  God  h  s  nature  peifect  ol  s  and  government;  to  know 
man,  his  condition  and  destiny,  his  duties  and  privilege ;  to 
know  Christ  in  his  of&ce  and  work;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
tinder  one  of  these  three  heads  we  may  arrange  all  that  Scrip- 
ture teaches  and  reveals. 

20,  It  is  an  instructive  suggesiioit"  that,  after  reading 
Beod  with  *^''™g^  *  ^'^°^  °^  Scripture,  we  should  read  it  again 
onesuveet  ^^^^  reference  to  some  one  subject.  Many  iUue- 
trations  of  truth  prevent  mistakes,  teach  us  to  apply 
it,  and  deepen  its  impression  upon  the  mind.  If  we  apply 
this  suggestion,  under  the  guidance  of  the  hints  and  clearer 
instruction  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  Pentateach,  we  shall  find  it 
peculiarly  useful.  Mo  portion  of  Soi-ipture,  indeed,  is  richer 
in  these  threefold  revelations. 

In  reading  history  (it  may  be  added)  our  business  is  so  to 
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group  and  compare  particular  faote  as  to  connect  History: 
them  with  the  motive  and  principle  from  which  they  '  """' 

spring,  and  hence  to  apply  the  lessons  taught  in  the  inspired 
narrative  with  wisdom  and  clearness.  In  reading  precept  or 
doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  rather  to  illustrate  it,  so  aa 
to  make  it  more  impressive  and  touching.  Let  facts  lead  up 
to  principles ;  and  let  principles  be  set  forth  and  explained  ia 
appropriate  facts.  For  the  first,  see  notes  on  Genesis ;  and 
for  the  second,  see  notes  on  Proverbs. 

21,  In  the  following  summary  the  whole  Bible  will  be  found 
chronologically  arranged ;  and  it  is  highly  important 
that  it  should  be  studied  in  this  order.  It  will  also  io^ngl>" 
be  found  divided,  for  the  most  part,  into  sections,  "'"^'""'""^ 
according  to  the  sense.  The  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are 
all  adapted,  aa  far  as  they  go,  to  explain  the  sacred  text. 
They  are  not  intended,  however,  as  a  commentary  upon  it, 
but  simply  as  helps  to  pui  readers  in  the  way  of  making  com- 
ments for  themselves,  and  so  of  applying  principles  already 
discussed. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  Old  Testament  pre-intimations  of 
the  Messiah — ^hia  person,  office,  and  work — are  all 
printed  in  Italics,  and  in  such  a  form  as  to  catch  *>'"'«  ibr 
the  eye  at  a  glance.  Though,  therefore,  these  are  Meiwiili? 
of  the  deepest  importance,  the  notes  but  seldom  refer  to  them. 
Let  them  not,  however,  be  overlooked  by  the  reader. 

For  the  devoticnal  study  of  the  Bible,  the  reader  may  often, 
with  advantage,  lay  aside  all  helps,  and  select  a  few  verses 
only,  marking  and  applying  the  truths  snggested  by  each  word 
and  sentence  (see  Chap.  VII.).  Many  have  found  this  plan 
more  impressive  than  the  mora  student-like  process  above 
described.  The  two  plans  of  study  are  in  themselves  con- 
sifltent,  though  liuman  weakness  has  led  ua  to  regard  them  as 
opposed.  If  we  could  hut  study  deiiotionaUy — tracing  God, 
and  Christ,  and  ourselves  everywhere,  and  applying  the  whole 
as  we  proceed — the  mind  ind  the  heart  would  alike  gain  by 
the  arrangement 
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'M.  (1.)  From  the  Oreation,  4004 ;  U>  (he  Dealh  of  Noah, 


1  these  dates 

4004. 
Eden.' 


S875. 

3875. 
S875-3504, 

Hod. 

3874, 
Near  Eden. 


2347. 
Armenia, 
or  Ararat, 
Gen.  viii,  4. 
TboormaA, 
Esek.  xivii.  14. 
2:i47, 
A.M.  1757, 
E,  C.  2233, 
Sbinar  (Baby- 
lonia, or  Irak 

1998. 


Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  briefly  deaoribed  in  chap 
i.  recapitulated.  Gen.  ii.  8-2B 


li  iui(^  man't  lubaeqi-eiit  st 


recapitulated. 
The  fall  of  Man, 
{Conneelion  of  tlicjirit 

Firti  promise  of  a  Sana 

Birth  of  Cain  and  Abel, 


SacriSce  first  mentioned,  Abel's  accepted,  Gen.  17. 3-7 
Cain^a  crime  and  curse,  Gen.  iv.  8-15. 

Cain    builds    Enoch ;    his    descendants ;     Lameeh  a 

speech,  etc..  Gen.  iv.  16-21. 

Birth  of  Seth,  and  of  Enos;  world  and  ohurch^  &3- 

tinguiahed,  '^en.  i\ 

Gemaloffj/frm 


■■0  Noah;  the  line  of  the  Mes- 


Wiokednesa  of  the  world;  God  determines  to  destroy 
it  after  a  respite  of  120  years;  Noah  preaches  (2 
Pet.  ii.  5),  Gen.  vi. 

Covenant  renewed  with  him:  Jte  buildi  an  arJc  »a  God 
commanded,  Gen,  vi.  18 

Noah  enters  the  arb;  the  Deluge,         ■  Gen.  vii. 

The  waters  abate;  Hoah  leaves  the  ark.        Gen,  viii. 

God's  covenant  renewed  with  Noah,       Gen.  ii.  1-17. 

Koah  and  his  sons ;  his  prediction  concerning  them, 
[Gen.  ix.  18-27]." 


Babel;  confusion  of  tongues;  dispersion,  Gen.  xi.  1-0 
Genealogies  of  Noah's  sons;  Nimrod  founds   Baby- 
lonian or  Assyrian  empire,  [Gen.  x.] 
Genealogy  from  Bhem  to  Terahi  the  line  of  the  Mes- 
siah,                                                  [Gsn-  ^^-  10-26]. 


Death  of  Noah, 


Gen.  i 


'  Eden  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  near  the  he*d  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or  in  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  »ad  Euphrates. 

6  Paasages  marked  thus  [  ],  are  either  repetitions,  genealogical  tables, 
«r  otherwise  less  euitable  for  geinral,  01  family  reading. 
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Gon.   i.    On   tliis   narrative   of    the   creation,   seo   ^  224;   and   the 
brevity  and  moral  complateneas  of  the  whole  history,  see  §  220.     The 
history  of  the  world  before  the  flood  occnpies  seven  chaptere      The 
general  history  of  mankiai  f      m        th      400  y    xa    ft      f       m 
The  history  of  Abraham  a  d  h     d         d     t     f  ly  28     y 

occupies  thirty-nine  chapters       d        L        dlah        malw 

Geo.  i.  26.  Let  ui .-  On  the  p     i     I  It         f  th    L  t 

in.tlie  Old  Teatament,  see  |  2  0 

Gen,  i.  2.  Creation  is  here  h  d  to  G  d      AUl      tl      phi      jl 

maintained  the  eternity  of  m  tt  tho>    wh    t     ght  th  t  G  d 

moulded  it  into  ita  varioua  fo  m       Th      h  pt     t      1      m       t     th 
creation  than  all  heathen  cosm  g  bddtteht 

to  prove  the  folly  of  idolatry.    What  God  is  here  said  to  have  made, 
ihe  Egyptians  and  othara  worshipped.     See  Faber's  Grig,  of  Fag.  Idol. 

Gen.  ii.  4.  Gives  a  parficufttr  account  of  what  has  been  briefly  re- 
corded in  i.  27. 

Gen.  ii.  2,  24.  The  law  of  marriage  and  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  were 
instituted  before  man  foU.  The  Sabbath  was  at  first  conaeerated  by  the 
faetthatit  closed  the  work  ef  creation.  That  it  continued  to  he  observed 
is  clear  host  the  diviaion  of  time  into  weeka,  viii.  8-13;  xxis.  27,  38; 
the  recognition  of  the  day  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  Ex.  ivi.  22-30; 
and  the  form  of  the  precept,  Semmnber  !  From  the  esode  the  Sabbath 
was  further  consecrated  by  the  deliverance  on  that  day  of  the  Ibt*- 
elitea  {Ex,  xi,  and  Deut.  v.  15).  Under  the  Gospel  we  observe  the 
day  that  commemorates  a  greater  deliverance,  and  introduces  a  new 
creation.  The  day  in  the  seven  is  changed;  hut  a  day  in  seven  has 
been  observed  from  the  first,  Acts  ix,  1;  Eev,  i.  10.  The  day  is  to  ba 
kept  as  one  of  rest,  moral  improvement,  and  of  joyons  boly  devotion, 
Ei.  xssi,  13;Ia.  Iviii.  13,  14. 

■Gen.  iii.  6,  7.  Mark  the  history  of  the  first  siu  (1 220).  and  the  con- 
nection of  that  sin  with  our  fallen  condition.  Compare  oh.  ii,,  iii.  with 
Rom.  v.:  1  Cor.  iv.  Neither  add  to  the  Hispired  explanation,  nor  take 
from  it.  Sound  views  on  this  question  lie  at  the  fonndation  of  all 
accurate  systems  of  truth.  (John  iii.) 

Gen,  iii.  Study  the  character  and  personality  of  the  tempter  in  tha 
light  thrown  upon  both  by  inspiration,  2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  xi.  3-14;  Eph.vi. 
11 :  Luke  xxii,  3:  Acts  v.  3:  Matt.  xiii.  25,  His  wiles  and  influenca 
are  described  here  in  t^ims  whicll  prove  this  history  to  be  no  fiction. 
See  S  4e3,  4. 

Gen.  iii.  15.  On  the  delay  of  the  fulfilraen'  of  the  first  promise,  sea 
{382. 
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Nole  on  this  whole  nartatiTe  tha  justice  of  God  ia  punishing  sin. 
Kidcompare  ths  history  of  Cain,  Jv.;  of  tha  flood,  vi.;  of  Sodom,  xii; 
•tad  even  oi  the  patriaruha.  Note  also  his  mercy.  The  promise  before 
the  sen  ten  CB ;  tha  curse  of  lahor  made  a  bleasiiig  :  and  com  iwre  Noah's 
preaching,  t!ie  delay  of  toe  flood,  and  the  promise  to  saya  Sodom  if  ten 
righteous  had  heen  found  in  it.  God  "  warns  that  ha  may  cot  strike  " 
Ha  is  long-suffering,  but  also  just. 

Gen  IT  4.  Tha  first  and  second  sacrifices  mentioned  in  Scripture  were 
specially  accepted,  Gen.  iv.  4:  viii.  20;  and  in  later  instances  the 
Pi,s,ep[ince  of  thom  is  implied,  lii.  7,  8 :  siii.  18.  The  institution  of 
sacnfice  hy  God  himself  ia  aipressly  recorded  in  Gen.  it.  9.  What  it 
m'  mt  may  be  gathered  from  the  New  Testament,  The  feelings  it 
excited  and  expressed  were  such  as  ate  now  escited,  though  in  an 
infinitely  higher  degree,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  |  231,  245.  On 
•■SaeritiLeof  Divine  Origin,"  see  Mageeoathe  Atonement,  and  Faber's 
Oiigin  of  Fagan  Idol.,  b.  2,  oh.  viii. 

Uen.  IV.  '25    Thp  promise  of  a  great  deliTere 
afterwards  upon  a  single  life — Isaac,  Joash,  2  Kings  s 

Gen.  T.  All  the  history  of  the  Scripture  is  useful.  This  chapter 
describes,  with  sad  monotony,  the  character  and  death  of  the  antedi- 
luvians; but  it  fixes  the  age  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  it  com- 
pletes the  evidence  ot  the  descent  of  onr  Lord  from  the  first  man,  at 
once  confirming  a  piediotion  and  illustrating  a  truth. 

Gen.  T.  24.  Mark  tho  three  ascensions  to  heaven,  in  three  Bucoesaiye 
stages  of  the  plan  ot  redemption — of  Enoch,  Elijah,  and  our  Lord; 
each  an  evidence  of  immortality,  and  the  last  the  foundation  of  man's 
title  to  it, 

Abel  is  slain.  Enoch  translated.  Jacob  chosen.  Elijah  taken  to 
heaven  without  dying.  John,  hia  Kew  Testament  representative, 
foully  murdered.  ■'  Even  ao,  I'ather !"  is  the  only  solution  man  can 
give— a  solution  sanctioned  hy  tha  Bible.  Psa.  ckxkv.  S:  Eom.  is. 
SO ;  Dan.  iv.  33, 

Gen.  viii.  23.  Even  nature  proves  God's  faithfulness. 

Gen.  si.  On  chronology,  as  fixed  by  this  chapter,  see  |  356. 

Gbo  li.  9.  Place  ch.  x.  after  xi.  9,  because  ia  li.  1-9  men  have  one 
»peooh ,  iQ  I.  we  find  thom  scattered. 
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2S.  (2.)  F.om  the  Death  of  Noah  to  the  Birth  of  Moses, 
417  years. 


Ur,  Edessa,  now 

Orfal 

1922, 

Ear  an.    Char- 

ne,  Barran. 

1921. 

Canaan. 

1921. 

1920. 

1918. 

1017. 
Hebron. 

1913, 
Biddim  {El 

Ghor). 

1912, 
EebroQ. 

1910. 

189T. 


Tlio  exact  date  of  Job  is  not  known.  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  tor  placing  hia  historv  before  tliat 
of  Abraham,  see  JntToduation  to  Job,  or  Towa- 
send'a  Arrangement,  1.,  p.  28 ;  for  analysia,  see  p. 
384,  etc.  Job.  i.-xlu. 

[Ohaps.  iiL-ixii,] ;  chaps,  xix.  25-27;  iixiii.  23-28. 
are  direct  rafarences  to  the  work  of  the  Measiah. 


Birth  of  Abram;  jnarrieBSarai ;  leaves  Ur  and  hia  idol- 
atrouE  kindred  (Josh,  iKiv.  2):  Gen.  xi.  27-32. 

Terah,  Lot,  and  Sarai;  death  of  Terah; 

(aee  Acts  vii.  2-4). 

Loaves  Haran  at  God'a  command  with  Sarai  and  Lot, 
Geu.  lii.  1-9. 
Oreat  Sieitiwos  promtsci  him. 

Gen.  i:ii.l-9:  aee  Acta  iii.  25 :  Bom.iv.:  Gal.iii.  16. 
Visits  Egypt:  diseimnlates.  Gen.  sii.  10-20. 

Betmna  to  Canaan;  Lot  in  Sodom,      Gen.  liii.  1-13. 
Promises  renowed;  goes  to  Mamre,     Gen.  xiii.  14-18. 

Chedorlaomer ;  Lot  taken  and  rescued,         Gen.  liv. 


Abraham  entertains  angels,  one  of  whom  is  the  angel 

of  the  covenant;  Sodom;  Lot's  wife;  Lut's incest, 

Gen.  xviii. ;  Jix.  1-36 ;  [xix.  4-11,  SO-36]. 

Abraham  leaves  Hehron ;  diEsemblea  with  Ahimelech, 


Moab  and  Ben-ammi  hor' 
Isaac  born;  Ishmael  aenl 

melecb. 
Trial  of  Abraham's  I'aith. 


,,  [Gen-  sii.  37,  38]. 

away;  covenant  with  Abl- 

Gen.  xxi.  1-34. 
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Date  tmd  Place. 

Event  or  NsrratiTe. 

B.O. 

Maohpelah, 

Death  and  bnrial  of  Sar^h,                            Gen.  xiiii. 

near  Hebron. 

Account  ai  Nahor's  family.             Gen.  xx\i.  [20-24] 

1856, 

Abraham  sends  hia  servant  to  Haran;  Laban  receives 

Beersheba ; 

him;  nia,mage  of  Isaac,                            Gen.  xiiw. 

Bir-es-Seba. 

18B0. 

Abraham  marries  Keturab;  children  by  her, 

Gen.  I3V.  1-6. 

1836, 

Birth  of  Eeau  and  Jacob;  Ihair  character, 

lahai-roi. 

Gen.  axv.  19-23. 

1831, 

Abraham  dies ;  Isaac  and  Ishmael  bury  hira, 

Gen.  liv,  7-11. 

Beersheba. 

Gen.  xii.  The  wanderings  of  Abraham  carried  soma  knowledge  of  tha 
true  religion  through  a  large  part  of  the  East.  We  find  the  results  in 
the  lingering  convictions  of  many  families  referred  to  in  Scripture ;  and 
to  Abraham  many  ancient  nations  profess  to  trace  their  religion.  Sea 
Hales,  ii.  124;  WitaiuB,  .Slgypt.,  lib.  iii. 

Gen.  liii.  7.  Servants.  Study  on  their  duties  the  history  of  Ellezer 
(ixiv.  1-60);  of  Jacob  (mi.  38^1);  of  Joseph  (xxxis.  1-6);  of  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  B);  of  Obadiah  (1  Kings  iviii  3);  of  Naaman's  servants 
(2  Kings  V.  2,  3, 13) ;  and  compare  with  these  examples  the  precepts  of 
the  Kew  Testament  {Eph.  v.  6). 

Gen.  liv.  U.  On  allegorical  interpretation,  see  Gh.  IV.,  Sec.  7. 

Gen.  xiv.  16.  Brother,  i.  e.  collateral  relative ;  here  nephevi',  I  277  {/). 

Gen.  xii.  The  sueceaaive  covenants  of  Scripture  are  subjects  of  deep 
interest.  The  first  was  made  with  Adam,  the  second  with  Noah,  and 
the  third  with  Abraham.  The  one  with  Adam  required  obedience,  and 
denounced  death,  legal,  spiritual,  natural,  and  (without  penitence)  eter- 
nal, as  the  consequence  of  sin.  The  second  was  without  conditions, 
and  is  fulfilled  to  this  day,  ix.  8-17,  The  third  also  was  without  con- 
ditions, Gen.  xii.  1-3,  7;  xiii.  14-17;  iv.  17;  xiviii  10-15:  Acts  iii. 
13-26 :  Gal.  iii.  4 ;  Rom.  iv.,  though  confirmed  in  consequence  of  Abra- 
ham's faith,  xxii.  16-18;  xivi.  1-5.  This  last  covenant  is  called  by 
the  apostle  the  covenant  of  promise,  in  distinction  from  the  law,  which 
is  called  the  covenant  of  works.  The  Gospel  is  called  in  distinction 
from  both — truth  and  grace;  that  is,  salvation  realised  and  founded,  not 
on  works,  but  on  unmerited  favor.  That  Abrahamsawin  the  covenant 
made  with  him  the  promise  of  a  coming  Messiah,  ia  clear  from  the  rea- 
ioningE  of  both  Peter  and  Paal  (Acta  iii.  25,  28 .  Gal.  iii.  8)     This  pro- 
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miBfl  was  fraquently  repeated,  and  formed,  with  the  significant  truthi 
to  which  it  pointed,  the  foundation  of  jiiatifying  faith  for  many  ages 
The  expectation  of  a  coining  Saviouc  founded  upon  it,  eiplaina  ths 
value  of  the  birthright  (xkv.  34),  the  preseivation  o(  family  records, 
and  many  of  the  institutes  of  patriarchal  religion. 

Gen.  lii.  7.  The  religious  knowledge  of  the  patriarchs  was  evidently 
very  limited,  but  their  piety  was  eiemplary.  Wherever  the  patriarchs 
go,  they  bnild  their  altar,  lii.  7;  xiii.  -1.  Whatever  their  emergency, 
ptayar  is  their  resource.  Their  children  they  command  after  them; 
and  the  traditional  promise  they  carefully  preserve  and  transmit ;  foith 
sustaining  them  in  all  (see  J  242). 

Trace  the  charaf.ter  of  Abraham  as  the  "friend  Of  God,"  and,  again, 
as  the  father  of  those  who  believe. 

Gen.  lii.  The  godly  are  saved,  yet  so  as  through  fire,  1  Cor,  iii.  13. 

Gen.  xii.  The  seed  of  the  flesh  separated  from  the  seed  of  the  pro- 
mise: the  first  persecute  and  despise  the  second,  Oal,  iv.  29. 

Gen.  iiiv.  A  marriage  in  the  Lord.  Note  its  peculiarities  and  rs- 
Bolts.    Yet  for  twenty  years  to  come  there  was  no  heir  of  the  promise. 


radan-aram. 

1760, 

1753. ' 
752-1745. 

Mesopotamia, 


3.  Isaac  and  Jacob 

Esan  sells  Jacob  his  birthright;  Isaac  leaves  Canaan, 
Gen.  XIV.  29-35. 
Cousnojii  confirmed  to  Isaac  at  Gcrar,  Gen.  ixvi.  1-5. 
Isaac  diaaembles  ;  covenant  with  Abimelech, 

Gen,  ixvi,  6-33. 

Gen.  xivi.  34-5. 

Gen.  iiv.  13-18. 

Jacob  obtains  his  father's  blessing,   and  fieea  from 

Esau,  Gen.  xivii. ;  xxviii.  1-5. 

Jacob's  vision  at  Luz:  the  promises  contimtedto  him; 

stays  with  Lab  an,  liis  uncle, 

Gen.  iiviii.  10-22,  jiix.  1-14. 
Esau  marries  a  daug.--ter  of  Ishmael,  Gen,  xxviii.  6-9. 

Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Rachel,       Gen,  isis.  15-30. 

Jacob's  (hildr en— Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Jndah. 
byljeali;  Dan  and  Naphtah,  by  Billah,  Rachel  a 
maid;  Gad  and  Asher,  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  maidj 
Issachar,  Zebalnn  and  Dinah,  by  Leah :  Joseph,  by 
Rachel,  Gen.  ixis.  31-35;  ix^.  1-24, 
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D^te^dPl^o,. 

Ev..UrN«r™.L.e, 

B.  0. 

1745. 

Jacob  a  bargain  with  Laban;  ha  becomes  rich, 

Gen.  zjix.  25-43, 

1739, 

Jacob,  return    g  to  C              is  pursued  by  Laban; 

Oaleed. 

their  coven     t                                             Gen.  xixi. 

1739, 

Jacob's  vision  t  M  h  n  m  wrsstles  with  an  angel 
at  PenuQl ;              1  d  to  E       ;  aettles  at  Sucooth, 

Snoooth.     (See 

Joah.  liii.  27). 

G       xjxii.:  lixiii.  1-17. 

1736, 

Jacob  cemov      t       h  I  m  G       uiiii.  18-20;  birth 

Shechem. 

of  sons  of  J   i  h                          [Gen.  ixiviii.  1-51. 

1732. 

Dinah  defiled  by  Sh    h  m      1     ghter  of  Shechemitea 

by  Simeon  and  Levi,                             [Gen.  xixiv]. 

Bethel,  Lns, 

Jacob  reoiovea;  purges  hia  houaehold  of  idola ,  the 

Betoaven, 

promises  renewed  to  him:  hie  name  chang^  to 
iBrael,                                                Gen.  xiiv.  1-15. 

(Hoa.  I.  5), 

BdUn. 

1729, 

Sin  of  Reuben;  Jacob  abides  with  Isaac, 

Hsbroa. 

Gen.  -iisv.  21-27, 

1729. 

Esau's  descendants,                               [Gen.  Jtxxvi]. 

Gen.  ssvi.  Note  the  evila  of  parental  (avoritism — in  Isaac, 

Gen.  Jcivii  6.  Mark  how  each  virtae  haa  its  oonntorfeit.  Seek  wia- 
dom,  hut  not  as  Eve  sought  it.  Husbands  should  love  their  wives,  but 
not  as  Adam  did,  iii,  6.  Worship  God,  but  not  with  Cain,  iv.  3,  5. 
Wiyea  should  obey  their  husbands,  but  not  in  sin,  sii  11.  Children 
ehould  obey  their  parents,  but  not  with  Jacob,  iivii.  13,  14.  Seek  the 
accoinpliahtnent  of  God's  will,  but  not  with  RebekaJi,  sxvii.  6.  Com- 
passion may  be  disobedience,  as  in  Ahab,  1  Kings  ii.  34;  delight  in 
God's  service,  selfishness,  Isa.  Iviii.  2 ;  and  zeal  not  good,  because  with- 
out knowledge.  Bom.  i.  2.  There  may  be  even  a  high  sense  of  duty 
without  loie  fo  fhrist,  reverence  for  God,  or  true  obedience:  see  Acts 
XXVI  9-11 

Gen  ijvii  13  IT.  Temptation  is  sometimes  hope,  sometimes  feai. 
Gen  111  C  XI  12  Eve  was  tempted  by  the  devil;  Adam  by  his  wife; 
Sirih  by  her  husband;  Jacob  by  his  mother. 

Oen  sKvii  Suoh  ia  life.  Isaac's  favorite  son  proves  hia  plague. 
Isaa  waa  himsell  the  child  of  the  promise  (Gen.  xxi.  22),  and  yet  was 
t,  stranger  in  the  land  of  promise  (iisvii  1).  Forty  years  nearly  of 
bis  1  fe  he  was  hedri  Men,  had  but  two  children  ,  one  of  whom  hy  hia 
marriige  and  the  other  by  his  deceit,  embittered  the  I'aat  years  of  their 
father's  life.  So  !&ve  honed  ta  find  la  Cain  a  special  gift  (Geo.  i  r.  1), 
but  he  proved  a  murdetsr,  J  £48  (i). 
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Gen.  x\x.  Compare  x.xx.1  and  iijiv.  18,  and  c'heck  inordinnte deHires 
Qen.  iiiiv.  Sin  ever  deepens  and  extends.  Eve  sinned  and  tempted 
har  hneband.  Cain  envied,  complained  against  God,  and  then  murdered 
his  brother.  Esau  sold  his  birthright,  and  intennarried  with  the  he»- 
than.  He  was  angry  with  Jacob,  and  then  sought  his  life.  Jacob  meant 
to  tail  but  one  lie,  bat  in  the  end  he  told  several,  and  blaBphemoualy  raada 
God  a  party  to  his  deception.  Gen,  iivii.  20.  In  this  chap,  we  have  dla- 
nipation  leading  to  sednction,  Beductiou  to  wrath,  revenge,  treacherv, 
and  murder.     Fuller. 

Gen.  ixii.  Potiphar  favored  for  Joseph's  salte;  Laban  for  Jacob's, 
Gan.  xjra.  27;  Zoar  for  Lot's,  lii.  21;  as  Sodom  would  have  been 
spared  if  tan  righteous  men  had  been  found  in  it.  How  God  puts  honor 
npon  hia  people,  4.248. 


4.  Joseph,  cle. 

1728,  Joseph 'a  two  dreams;  envy  of  his  brethren;  sold  to  tha 

Dothan.  lalimaelitee  and  to  Potiphar  in  Egypt,  (Jen.  iiivii. 

1720,  Er  and  Onan  slain  by  God;  incest  of  Judah  and  Ta- 

Timnath.  max  ;  Phares,  a  progenitor  of  Messiah,  boTn,  . 

[Gen.  xiiviii.  6-30]. 
1719,  Joseph  advanced,  tempted,  falsely  accused,  and  im- 

^gyp'"  prisoned.  Gen,  ixxis. 

1718.  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker  imprisonsd;  Joseph  in- 

terprets their  dceama.  Gen.  xl. 

Death  oE  Isaac  at  Marare,  Gen,  iikv,  28.  29. 


Birth  of  Joseph's  two  si 


9,  Manaeseb  and  £ 

Gen,  sdi!  50-52. 
Commencement  of  the  seven  years'  famine, 

Gen.  ili.  53-57. 

1707.  Joseph's  ten  bi5t,hren  come  to  buy  corn;  Simeon  g, 

pledge,  Gen,  xlii. 

1706.  They  come  again  to  buy  corn ;  Joseph  mates  himself 

known  to  them ;  fc nde  for  his  father.  Gen.  xliii.-xlv. 

Jacob  and  his  family  arrive ;  settle  in  Goshen ;  Jacob 

meets  Pharaoh,   Gen.   slvi.  ;   f3-25];   xlvii.   1-13. 

Joseph,  by  giving  com  to  the  Egyptians,  increases 

the  wealth  of  flie  king,  ^on.  rlvii.  13-38. 

Jacob  blesses  Ephraim  and  Manaaseh, 

Gen,  xlvii.  27-31;  slviii. 

Jacob's  prediciiont  concerning  his  soiu  and  Judah; 

hia  death,  Gen.xiit 
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Kgypt. 
1577, 

Egypt. 
1573. 


Joseph  anil  hia  brethren  bury  their  father, 

Gen,  1. 1-13. 

Joaapli  shows  kindnese  to  his  brethren,  Gen.  1. 14-21. 

Joaeph  predicts  the  return  to  Canaan ;  chai-gee  thera 

to  carry  up  his  bones  there;  his  death.  Gen.  I.  22-26. 

The  Ifiraehtea  multiply;  a  new  kins  oppresses  them, 

"      ^  ■    1-21 ;  [15-311.   ■ 


Pharaoh  orders  the  male  children  to  he  < 


OlhB 

od.  i.  22. 


Gen,  xlii.  21.  Affliction  is  sanctified  when  it  reminds  ns  of  our  sins. 
Contrast  the  tender  anxiety  of  these  brothers  for  their  father's  feelings 
now,  Gen,  iliv.  16-34,  with  their  indiiTersnoe  years  ago  (ixivii.  31.  33), 
and  mark  another  fruit  of  afHiction,  when  blessed.  This  book  is  won 
derfully  rich  in  such  instances. 

Gen.  ilix,  10.  Mark  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  promise  of  tha 
Messiah.  The  seed  of  the  woman,  through  Shem,  Abiaham,  Inaac,  Ja- 
cob, Judah,  and  afterwards  David. 

Gen.  1.  20.  Even  evil  passions  are-overruled  for  the  accnmpliihm'iit 
of  God's  purposes.  So  were  the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  ininstioe  ot 
Pilate,  tha  persecution  of  Paul.     Acts  iv.  28:  Phil,  i  12 

Gen,  1.  25.  "  Joseph,  it  has  justly  beau  remarked,  is  a  bright  example 
in  every  relation.  At  the  age  of  suventeen  years  he  appear'  unoor- 
rupted  by  the  wickedness  of  his  brethren  or  the  partiality  of  his  father ; 
discountenancing  the  sin  of  the  former,  and  prompt  in  his  obedience  to 
tha  latter  (xiivii.  2,  13 ;  see  iv.  8,  11).  Unjustly  sold  as  a  filaya,  he  is 
faithful  Ui  his  roaster  (xixix.  4^-6),  He  Sees  youthful  lust,  though  ex- 
posed to  temptation  (xxxii.  9).  Persecuted,  he,  like  Paul,  finds  in  prison 
opportunities  of  usefulness  (iixix.  22 ;  x!.  7),  Flattered  by  Pharaoh, 
he  disclaims  all  ability  of  hims.elf  to  interpret  tha  dream,  and  avows 
before  a  heathen  court  the  power  of  God  {sli.  16).  At  the  age  of  thirty 
ha  is  suddenly  raised  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  yet  becomes  a  pattern 
of  industry  and  jnstioe  (xli.  38;  ilvi.  48).  Though  a  courtier,  ho  is 
truthful,  and  with  noble  simplicity  avows  the  disreputable  employment 
of  hia  connections  (nlvi,  31-34).  Asa  brother,  he  eihib  its  unabated  af- 
fection, not  only  for  Benjamin,  but  to  those  who  had  hated  him  (xliii.  29, 
30;  xlv.  14;  xliv.  18-34;  slv.  4r-13;  1.  21).  As  a  son,  though  lord  of 
Sgypt,  he  manifests  the  most  ifTectionafe  respect  for  his  ^ed  parent, 
who  wi'  now  lependent  upon  him  (xlvi.  29;  xlvii.  7),     As  a  father,  hia 
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piety  appears  in  the  names  he  gave  tia  children  (xli.  51,  52);  t  id  hia 
eirnest  desire  for  God's  blessing  for  them  in  bringing  thera  to  Jacob's  dying 
bed  (xlviii.  1,  etc.)  For  eighty  years  he  lived  m  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
■worldly  graadeur,  surronnded  with  every  temptation  to  worldlicesB  and 
idolatry ;  but  his  dying  breath  testified  how  entirely  his  heart  and 
treasure  were  in  God's  promises"  (1.  25).  See  also  Hob.  xi.  22  -  1  John  v.  4. 
This  summary  (from  Nichols)  illnetratea  several  rules  of  interpretation 
(see  ?  248). 

21    (3.)    From  Ike  Birth  of  Moses,  B.  C.  1571,  to  his  Death, 
120  years. 


1531, 
Egypt. 
1491, 
Horeb. 
(Acts  vii.  30.) 
1491. 

(Acts  v£  31.) 

1491. 

1491. 
1491. 


1491. 
1491. 
1491 


1.   3b  the  Exode. 


Moses    having   killed  an   Egyptian,  flees;    marries 
Zipporab,  daughter  ol  Jethto;  Gershom  born. 

Esod.  ii.  11-22. 
The  Israelite  groan  for  their  bondage, 

Exod.  ii,  23-26 :  Psa.  liiiviii. 
God  appears  to  Mossi  in  a  iitminff  buth;  appoinU  hint 
and  Aaron  to  bring  the'Iaraolites  out  oTEgypt, 

Esod.  iii.;  iv.  1-17. 

Moses  leaves   Midian;   meets  Aaron;   they  deliver 

tlieir  message,  Erod.  iv.  18-31- 

Moses  and  Aaron  demand  the  release  of  the  Israelites ; 

Fliaraoh  refuses,  Exod.  v. 

God  renews  his  promise  by  his  name  Jehovah, 

DesoendaniB  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  of  Levi,  &om 

whom  came  Moses  and  Aaron,      [Eiod.  vi.  14^27]. 

Moses  and  Aaron  again  sent;  confirm  their  message 

hv  a  miracle ;  magieians  imitate  Uiem, 

'  Exod.  vi.  28-30;  vii.  1-13. 

Pharaoh  refuses  to  let  Israel  go ;  eight  plagues, 

Exod. vii. l4-25;vm;  ix.;x.l-20. 
The  Pastovsr  instituted,  Eioi  xii.  1-20. 

The  9rti  pl^ue,  three  days'  darkness,  Exod.  i.  21-27, 
Israelites  b'dden  to  ask  gold  of  the  Egyptians;  Pha- 
raoh threatened  with  the  death  of  the  first-born, 
Exod.  Ii,  1-8;  1.28,29;  xi.  6, 10 
Ths  Passover  eaten,  the  same  day  of  the  same  month 
on  which  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed  tor  us 
(sea  Hales  ii.  197);  the  first-born  slain, 
^  '  Exod.  lii.  21-30, 

The  exodui.  {A.  M,  2513),  Exod.  xii.  31-36,  and  40-42. 
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By  God'B  command,  Nisan  or  Abib,  on  tha  14tli  niglit  of  which  ibe 
exoda  took  place,  wbb  made  the  Ist  month  of  the  ecctesiasticnl  year 
Eiod.  lii.  2.  Aa  the  rest  of  the  history  of  Moses  is  dated  ohiBSy  from 
this  epoch,  we  shall  give  the  dates  from  tliat  time. 

Eiod.  ii.  26.  Lightfoot  and  Townsend  place  the  S8th  Psalm  here 
(?ee  1  Chron.  ii,  6).  WitaJuB  and  others  refer  it  to  the  captivity 
(1  Chron.  vi.  33). 

Esod.  iii.  11.  Mark  the  diffidence  of  Moeea,  tdll  his  scruples  and  fear 
are  removed  by  several  miraculous  proofs  of  his  Diyine  legation. 

Israel  in  Egypt  had  evidently  become  contaminated  by  the  idolatry 
oE  their  neighbors;  hence  their  nnbelief  and  inoonatancy.  See  Josh, 
xxiv.  14 ;  Ez.  xx.  8 :  Josh.  y.  9 :  Lev.  ziiv.  10. 

Exod.  iii.  14.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah"  speaks  of  himself  aa  "  I  am 
that  I  am."  He  is  the  same  who  delivered  Jacob  from  all  evil  (Gen. 
>lviii.  15);  who  gave  the  law  (Acta  vii.  38-  Eiod.  lix.  20;  xz.  1); 
who  conducted  Israel  through  the  wilderness  (Exod.  ixiii.  20,  21) ;  and 
claimed  the  homage  of  Joehna  (Josh,  v  15 ;  vi.  2.) 

Eiod.  vii.  1.  "  My  prophet,"  or  apobeeman  (iii.  16),  To  prophesy  ia 
in  Scripture  languE^D  U>  foretell,  and  also  to  instruct  or  speak  publicly. 
See  Tit.  !.  12 :  Acts  liii.  1 :  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5 ;  liv   1 :  Eph.  ii.  20. 

Exod.  vii.  13,  Pharaoh  hardened.  The  Diyine  forbearance  seeraa 
to  have  produced  this  result  (viii.  31,  32). 

Exod.  viii.  These  plaguaa  are  all  significant,  proving  the  power  of 
God,  and  tab  bigdlty  ITh  N  le— bl  d  an  object  of  worship 
turned  into  n  bj  t  f  bh  n  2  Th  red  frog  itself  their 
plague.  3.  L  wh  h  th  Egypt  d  do  polluting,  that  to 
enter  a  tempi   w  th  th  m  was  a  p    f      t  er  the  country  liba 

dust.    4.  Th    g  d  fly  {Z  b  b)  bj    t    f  Egyptian  revoranoe,  be- 

oomea  their  to  t  ft   Tl         ttl     whi  I    w        objects  of  Egyptian 

worship,  fall  deal  before  their  worshippers.  7  The  aahea  which  the 
priests  scattered  as  signs  of  blessings,  become  boils.  7.  lais  and  Osiris, 
the  dailies  of  water  and  fire,  are  unable  to  protect  Egypt  even  at  a 
season  when  storms  and  rain  were  unknown,  from  the  fire  and  hail  of 
God,  8.  Isia  and  Serapis  were  supposed  to  protect  the  country  from 
locusta.  West  winda  might  bring  these  enemies;  but  an  eaat  wind  the 
Egyptian  never  feared,  for  the  Red  Sea  defended  him.  But  now  Isia 
fails  :  and  the  very  east  wind  he  reverenced  becomes  his  destruction. 
9.  The  heavenly  hosts,  the  objects  of  worahip,  are  themselves  shown 
to  be  under  Divine  control.  10.  The  last  plague  eiplains  the  whole.  ' 
God's  firstborn  Egypt  had  oppressed  ;  and  now  the  first-born  of  Egypt 
ara  all  deahoyed,  the  first  two  piques,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  foretold 
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by  Moses,  and  imitated  by  the  Egyptians.    Tlie  reat  they  failed  to 
copy,  and  confessed  they  were  wrought  by  the  finger  of  God. 
Se«  Bryant  and  Bishop  Gleig'e  Diss.:  Stackhouse,  i.  p.  47 
Eiod.  Kii.  1-20.  Contains  a  command  given,  five  days  hefora  the 
Passover,  i.  €.,  on  or  before  the  lOlh  Kisan.     Hence  the  position  of  thia 

Exod.  lii.  21.  The  Passover  victim  was  selected  on  the  10th.  the  day 
Christ  entered  Jeraealera,  John  ;^ii.  12-19  Early  on  the  14th,  the 
victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  and  between  the  9th  and  llth 
hour — the  hour  when  Christ  expired— the  victim  was  slain  ^  its  blood 
sprinkled  upon  their  dwellings  ;  its  body  a  family  feast,  strengthening 
them  fo--  their  jonmey.  At  midnight  the  first-born  was  slain,  and 
amidst  this  distress,  but  with  all  the  calmness  of  a  religious  procession, 
the  iBraelitoa  leave  the  land  of  thuir  bondage.  How  inatrucUve  ia  this 
lype. 


1491. 
Suocoth, 
Ecol.  y.  1, 

1  m.  15  d. 

Etham, 

1491, 

Pihahiroth ; 

i.  t.,  mouth  of 

canR. 
Marah. 


Elim, 
( Wadi       Oha 
rendai.) 
Ked  Sea. 


Exod.  xvi.  1. 
Dophkah. 

Alush. 
Eephidim. 


2.   The  forty-tvia  Journeys  of  the  Israelites. 

lit  jonrney.  Passover  reinforced.  First-born  aom- 
manded  to  be  set  apart.  Joseph's  hones  removed, ' 
Exod.  xii.  37-39,  and  '43-6i;  xiii.  1-19:  Namh. 
xxxiii  1-5. 

2d  journey.  Israel  guided  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  Exod.  xiii.  20-22:  Numb,  xxxiii.  6. 

3d  journey.     Pharaoh  pursues, 


Exod, : 


?.  1-9:  Numb.  3 


4th  journey.    Pass^^e  of  the  Eed  Sea  (see  1  Cor.  x. 

1,  2).     Desliufltion  oi  Pharaoh's  army.    Song  of 

Moses.    The  bitter  waters  sweetened, 

Exod.  liv.  10:  xv.  26:  Numb,  xxxiii.  8. 
5th  journey,  Exod.  xv.  27:  Numb,  xxxiii.  9. 

Numb.  xxxiiL  10. 

ir  for  bread.     Quails  unJ 

manna      Uiiectiona  ot  manna  (see  John  vi,  31,  49: 

Bev.  ii.  17),      Exod.  xvi.  1-36;  Numb,  xxxiii.  11. 

8th  journey,  Numh.  ixxiu.  12, 

9th  journey.  Numb,  xxxiii.  13, 

10th  journey.     Water  given  from  the  roek  in  Soreb 

(1  Cor.  s,  4).    Joshua  defeats  Amalek,  while  Moaea 

prays,  Exod.  xvii.  1-16;  Numb.  ixiiiL  14. 

.Ith  jouiney.     Preparation  for  giving  the  law, 

Exod.  xix.  1-25;  Numh,  xxxiii.  15. 
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The  Sab- 
3,  i.     Tables  of  the  law 


1491.  Moral  law  given.    Divers  kws  (chiefly  judicial)  en- 

3  m.  15  d.  joined.     The    angel  promised   ai   a   guide   to  tht 

SJQai.  Israelites,  Eiod.  is.-xxiii 

The  people  promise  obedience;  the  Uood  of  the  cove- 
nant sprinkled  on  thom.  Moses  and  othera  have  a 
vision  of  God's  glory.  Moses  remains  forty  days 
and  forty  uighta  in  the  monnt,  Eiod.  sxiv, 

CeremonuU  joiu  given.    The  tabernacle  and  its  furni- 
tare.  the  priests  and  their  garments,  e' "      "^ 
bath  again  enjoined.     Dctilv  jc-"""' 
Eom   viii.  3.  "^       -"'    -    ' 
given  to  Mosei , 
Idolatry  of  the  calf;  the  tables  broken;  the  peopla 

Kinished;  the  tabotnacle  removed  out  of  the  oainp. 
osea  intercedes  for  the  people   and  aska  to  eea 
God's  glory,  Exod.  mil.,  xiiiii. 

Eccl.  y.  1.'         The   tables   renewed;    the   name   of  the  Lord   pro- 
Sm.  claimed;  God  makes  a  covenant  with  Israel.    Moses 

Sinai.  stays  on  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights ; 

his  face  shines,  Exod.  iKxiv. 

Offerings  of  tlie  people  for  the  tabernacle.     Besaleai 
and  others  pretiarsd  the  tabernaola  and  its  furni- 
ture, [Exod.  xxxv.-xxxix.] 
1490.             Muses  commanded  to  rear  tlie  iahernaeU  and  to  anoint 
Eccl.  y.  2.             it,  and  to  sanctify  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
Im.  Id.                [Exod.  il.  1-16.]    (Johni.l4;ii.  19-21:Col.ii.  9.) 
1490.              The  tabernacle  set  up.    The  glory  of  the  Lord  £Us  it. 
Eccl.  y.  2.             Thelsraelitflsdireetedbythedoud,  Exod. xl.  17-38. 
1  m.  1  day.        Laws  on  various  sacrifices  and  offerings,     Lav.i.-vii. 
Consecration  of  Aaron  and  hissons  as  priests,  [Lev.  viii.) 
1  m.  8  d.         The  offerings  of  Aaron.     Fire  conaumea  the  aaorifioo, 
[Lev.ii.J 
The  ofl'erings  of  the  princes  accepted,  Hmah.  vii. 
Destruction  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Lev.  x. 
Of  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  of  the  seapeooat. 
Lev,  xvi. :  see  Heb.  ix. ;  and  v,  1. 
1  m.  14  d.         The  second  Passover  celebrated.    Some  allowed  to 
observe  it  in  the  second  month,       Numb.  ix.  1-14. 
Laws  on  meats  and  purifications,            [Lev.  xi.-nv.j 
Miscellaneons  laws,  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial 
Shelomith'a  son  atoned  for  blasphemy, 

[Lev.  xvii.-xxii.  and  xxiy.] 
Laws  concerning  festivals,  etc.,  Lev.  niiii.  and  xxiv. 
Prophetic  promises  and  threateninge.  Lev.  xxyi. 

Lawa  of  vows,  devotions  and  tithes,  '' 

E  m.  1  d.  The  tribes  numbered;  their  order, 


[Numb,  i 
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U9l. 
2  m.  20  d. 
tf  ilderneaa  of 


K^ilesh  Bamea, 

or  En  Mishpab. 

1490. 

Eccl,  y.  2. 


The  Levites  appointed  to  the  se 


;e  of  the  tabemacls 


..  v.,  vl.l 
leriod  of 


Itkstitution  of  vari —   .. 
NazaiitsB.     Tba  form  of  bleeaing,      [Nui 

ConseGralion  of  the  Levites;  their  age  and  period  o 
seivioe  [Niimt'.  viii.l.  Oae  of  the  silver  trumpets 
[x.  1-10],  Manner  in  which  the  clood  guided  tha 
people,  IX.  15-23. 

Arrival  of  Jethro  with  Moses'  wife  and  aona.  He 
advises  Moeea  to  appoint  indgea  to  assist, 

Exod.  iviii.  1-26. 

12th  jouioey.    Order  of  the  march, 

[Nomb,  I.  11,  12  (Numb,  xxxiii.  16),  28J. 

Moses  entreats  Hobab  to  accompany  Israel;  Jethro 
returns  to  i.Iidian, 

,    Numb.  3.  29-32,  and  Ezod.  xviii.  27. 

The  form  of  bleaaing  on  the  removal  and  testing  of 
the  ark,  Nnmb.  x.  33-36. 

The  buining  at  Taberah.  The  people  murmur  for 
flesh;  Moses  ooinplains  of  his  charge;  seventy  elders 
appointed  as  a  council  to  assist  him ;  quails  given 
in  wrath,  ,  Numb.  ii.  1-34. 

l.ltli  iourney.  Miriam  smitten  with  leprosy  for  sedi- 
tion, Nnmb.  xi.  SH  (Numb.  xxJiiii.  17),  xii.  15. 

14th  journey.  Spies  sent  to  search  the  land;  ten  of 
them  bring  an  evil  report;  Caleb  and  Joshua  faith- 
ful,  Numb.  xii.  16  (Numb,  ixxiii.  18),  xiii. 

Israel  murmurs  at  the  report  of  the  spies ;  God 
threatens;  Mosos  intercedes;  condemned  to  wan- 
der forty  years.  Numb,  liv.  1-39:  Psa.  xo. 

The  people  going  up  against  the  will  of  Cod.  are  dis- 
comfited, Nnmb.  xiy.  40^5. 

Laws  of  offerings ;  Sabbath-breaker  atoned, 

[Numb,  IV ,1 

The  rebellion  of  Korah,  etc.,  earthquake,  fire,  and 
plague  inflicted ;  Aaron  approved  as  kiffh-priest  hy 
thel>udding  of  his  rod,  Nnmb.  xvi.,  xvii. 

The  charse  and  portion  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
[Namh.  iviii.] 

Water  of  purilicalioa;  how  to  be  made  and  used, 

[Numb.  iix,J 

The  nest  seventeen  journeys  (15th  to  Slstj  of  the 
Israelites,  being  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
nearly  thirtv-eight  years.        Numb,  xisiii.  19-35. 

32d  journey ;  death  of  Miriam,  Numb.  xi.  1 ;  xxiiii.  36. 

The  people  murmur  for  water;  Moses  and  Aaron 
transgressing,  not  toenter  Canaan, Numb.  ix.  2-13. 
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1490. 
Kaiiesh. 


Almon-' 
diolathiim. 

Abarim. 
Plains  of 
Moab  by 

Jot'diui. 


Edom  rafusee'a  passage  to  the  Israelitas, 

Numb.  IS.  14-21, 

33d  joarnoy ;  Aaron  dies;  Arad  attacks  Israel,  and, 

is  defeated,  Nniab.   ix.    22-iii.  3 ;   ixKiii.  37-10. 

34tli  joarney ;  the  people  nmrmar ;  fiery  eerpents  are 

sent;  the  braien  seTpeiii set  up, 

(see  John  ill.  If)  t  Numb.  xii.  4  (sisiii.  41)-9. 
35tli,  38th,  and  37th  iournevB, 

Numb.  isi.  10,  11 ;  miii,  42-44. 
38tli  ioumey,  Nnmb.  isxiii.  45. 

"•■     "       ^       .    .  ndBeer, 

ub.  xxi.  12-18. 
aage;  defeated, 
■lib.  jxi.  21-32. 


The  leraelites  stop  at  Zared,  Arnon,  i 

Sihon,  the  Amorite,  opposes 

Og,  of  Bashan,  attacks  then 

nnniD.  ixi.  oo-oa. 
S9th  journey,  Nnmb.  ixxiii.  46. 

40th  Journey,  Kiimb.  xii.  38-20;  wiiii.  17. 

4lBt  journey  ;  account  of  Balaam  and  Balak, 

(Luke  i.  78:  Rev.  xrii.  16:  1  Cor.  iv.  25:) 

Numb.  xxii.  1  (xxxui.  iSy-41  -.  xxiii.,  xjiiT.   ■- 

42d  journey ;  idpjatry  of  Baal-Paor ;  seal  of  Phine- 

has,  Numb.  xxv.  1  (jKxiii.  49)-18. 

Third  mimberine  of  the  people..  [Numb.  «vi]. 

The  daughters  of  Zelophehad;  laws  of  inheritance, 

Numb,  rxvii.  1-11;  xxxvi. 

I.awfl  of  offerings,  vowb.  etc.,         Numb,  ixviii.-xxx. 

The  Blaught.er  of  Midian  ;  Balaam  slain,  Namb.  xixi. 

Territories  given  to  Eeuben,  Gad,  and  part  of  Manas- 

seh,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  Numb,  xzxli. 

Directiona  for  the  TsTaelices  on  their  entering  Canaan; 

borders  of  land  described ;    forty-eight  citiee  for 

the  I/evites.  of  which  eii  are  to  be  cities  of  refuge ; 

the  laws  on  murder, 

Numb,  ixxiii.  50-50;  ixriv.;  xxxv. 


Exod,  xii.  37.  Tliis  order  of  Uie  jonrneya  is  taken  from  Numb.  zxxt. 
We  see  here  how  God  weans  hia  people  from  idolatry,  how  be  iimrea 
them  to  trial  and  trains  them  to  obedience.  For  an  inspired,  prac- 
tical comment  on  (lie  history  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildarQesB,  see 
Psa.  Ixxviii. ;  cv. ;  iwi. ;  nxxxvi. :  and  1  Cor.  i. 

Lev.  What  an  instructive  inonth'i  hietory.  Aaron  consecrated,  in 
proof  of  the  holin&s  required  in  worship  ;  his  sons  Nadab  and  Abiliii 
punished  for  unhallowed  coiitein;  t  of  Divine  authority  (see  Exod.  xxx. 
B),  shortly  after  their  consecration,  which  a  miracle  bad  confirmed, 
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Eiod.iiiv.9;  Lev,  ii,  24:  Aaron's  resignation  a  touching  exhibition 
of  grace,  x.  3;  the  blasphemer  stoned. 

Lev.  xi.  Ae  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  point  to  Christ  and  his  atone- 
tnent,  bo  do  the  lepeatod  purifications  to  man's  need  of  inward  purity 
and  of  the  cleansing  inilnence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  ceremonial  law  contains  rites  closely  resemhling  those  il 


among 


several  heathen  n 


8,  but  with  striking  differences  (Spenoar 


[daleg,].and  Michaelis).    Some  (as  Warburtoo  and  Maimonides)  think 
the  former  borrowed  from  the  latter;  others  (as  Gale  and  StilUogfieet) 
think  the  latter  torrowod  froni  the  forioer;  others  still  (as  Cahnet  and 
Paber)  maintain  that  both  were  taken  from  early  patriarchal  institutes, 
which  the  Gentiles  corrupted  and  which  God  himself  modified,  to  meet 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Jews.    This  last  theory,  the  moat  probable 
of  the  tliree,  is  oonfirmed  by  the  fact  that  many  primitive  traditions  are 
preserved  in  the  systems,  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical,  of  many 
ancient  nations. 
Numb.  is.  1-14,  This  section  is  out  of  its  place,  see  ver.  1. 
Kumb.  ixxv.  31,  32.     See  g  329  (A),  on  "  satisfaction," 
When  Jacob's  family  entered  Egypt  they  numbered  but  seventy 
Eonls,  Gan,  xlvi.  27.    Now  their  descendants  number  upwards  (it  may 
be  gathered)  of  two  millions  (chap,  xxvi.);  so  richly  had  God  already 
fulfilled  his  promise. 


Dale  BDd  Place. 

Event  or  Narrative. 

B.C. 

3.  The  Rmiew  and  closing  Charge  of  Moses. 

1451. 

Moses  reviews  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  intro- 

Eccl. y,  40. 

ducing  some  new  particulars,                  Dflut,.  i.-iv. 

U^hi. 

The  moral  law  repeated  and  enforced, 

Deut.  v,-ix ;  I.  1-5, 10-22;  xL 

The  oeromonial  law  repeated,  with  injunctions  against 

idolatry,  etc.,                      [Deut.  iii.-iv:.;  xvii.  1]. 
The  judicial  law  repeated  and  explained.    Christ  forS' 

told  at  aprophet  to  whom  (ftei  ">"«  ^  hearken. 

Deut  xvii.  2-20  ;[xviii.-xxvi]. 

Moses  directs  Israel,  after  entering  Canaan,  l«  write 

the  law  on  stones,  and  to  recite  its  blessings  and 

curses  upon  Mt.  Geriaim  and  Mt.  Ebal,  Deut.  xxviL 

Proi>hetic  promises  and  curses,                  Deut,  xxviii. 

Concluding  appeal  to  the  Israelites,  Dsnt.  iiix.;  xxx. 

Deut,  On  the  imparlance  of  comparing  the  law,  as  given  in  Deuter- 
onomy, with  the  law  as  given  in  the  earlier  books,  see  Pt.II  |  8. 
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4.  Joakaa'aappoiTUment;  death  of  Moeet. 

Joshuaappoi'iitedtosueceedMoscs,'NDrah.:sii.vii.T2'Z3, 

Moaea  enoonr^ea  the  people  and  Joshua;  charges  tha 
prieste  to  read  the  law  publicly  every  seventh  year, 

_    ,  Deut.  xsxi.  1-13. 

God  s  charge  to  Joahua ;  Mobbb  wiitea  a  song  ol  wit- 
ness; completes  tlie  writing  of  the  law,  and  delivera 
it  to  the  Levitea,  with  a  prediction  of  the  disobe- 
dienoa  of  Israel,  Deut.  Txxi.  14-29. 

Mosas  reeitea  hia  aong,  and  eihorts  Israel  to  aet  their 
hearta  upon  it,  Deut.  sxxi.  30:  iixii,  1-47. 

Moses  aacenda  Mount  Nebo  to  view  tha  land  of 
Canaan,  and  to  die,  Deut  xxiii.  48-62. 

Moses  prophetically  blesses  the  fdbes,     Deut.  xiaiii, 

Moaes  views  the  promised  laud;  his  death,  hatial, 
and  character.  Dent,  jixiv. 


Sec.  6. — The  Df.sign  of  the  Law — Summaey  of  iTa^* 
Ebligious  Institutions. 

25.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  purpose  of  thia 
ancient  dispensation,  and  to  what  end  must  we  study  it? 
There  was  faith  and  piety  before  it  was  given.  Faith  and 
piety  remain,  now  that  it  is  done  away,  Aa  an  institute,  it 
was  confessedly  burdensome;  and  if  its  aim  had  been  either  ■ 
to  regulate  the  worship  of  God,  to  give  a  figurative  represen- 
tation of  the  Gospel,  or  to  separate  the  Jews  from  other  na- 
tions, this  aim  might  have  been  reached  by  simpler  means. 
Might  not  some  points,  moreover,  not  forcibly  impressed  upon 
the  ancient  Jews,  have  been  more  clearly  revealed— the  spir- 
ituality, for  example,  of  the  coming  dispensation,  and  the 
glories  of  eternal  life  ?  In  reply  to  these  questions,  let  it  ba 
remembered  that  man  has  a  strong  tendency  to  forget  God. 
Virtue,  truth,  godliness,  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  con-' 
formity  to  the  Divine  law,  supreme  desire  for  the  Divine  glory, 
are  things  not  only  not  natural — they  are  things  to  whicit  man 
is  directly  opposed.  Without  successive  revelations,  or  some 
each  provision  as  the  Old  Testament  supplies,  the  feelings 
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•.Mel  aie.e  terms  d.seribe,  and  tie  taitli.  on  which  ttay  m 
founded,  must  long  since  have  periehed  from  th.  ei»th,     Ihu 
conclnsion  is  gained  by  .n  induction  ot  paiticnlm  .s  sound 
as  any  in  science.     Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  God  has  to 
deal  with  men  «ho  ate  ever  prone  to  idolatry  and  barbarism, 
in  a  condition  of  intellectual  childhood,  with  no  relish  for 
blessings  purely  spiritual,  and  .0  earthly  »>  to  be  moapable  of 
comprehending  them ;  that  he  desires  to  impress  the  minds  of 
oich  a  race  with  his  own  infinite  perfections,  and  induce  tlem 
to  worship  him  with  becoming  reyerenoo  ;  to  prove  to  them 
what  is  in  their  heart,  and  so  humble  them  for  their  depravity ; 
to  lead  them  to  acknowledge  him  in  all  their  ways,  that  they 
may  fear  his  power  and  trust  Ms  love ;  to  raise  their  confi- 
dence towards  the  God  of  theb  fathers,  their  covenant-God; 
to  incline  theh-  hearts  towards  his  holy  place,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  communion  with  him  ;_supposB  that  he  wishes  to  d» 
tiBRuiA  them  as  his  ji.mimr  people  (that  is,  both  purohaeed 
and  separate) ;  to  prevent  needles,  intercourse  with  their  idola- 
trous neighbors ;  to  unite  all  elames  of  Israelites  a.  on.  body, 
under  one  king ;  to  teach  them  to  love  one  another  as  brethren; 
to  cheek  the  tendency,  in  all  communities,  to  the  accumulation 
of  extreme  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  oppression 
that  springs  from  such  accumulation;   to  induce  honest  in- 
dustry among  the  people;  to  give  every  man  the  conviction 
that  he  has  a  nam.  and  a  place  in  his  country ;  to  secure  com- 
petent provision  for  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  ;  to  provide 
iest  and  moral  training  for  all  servants ;  to  connect  the  main- 
tenance of  the  learned  and  priestly  class,  in  part  at  least,  with 
the  obedience  and  piety  of  th.  people,  thus  stimulating  them 
to  diligence  in  teaching  the  law  ;-suppose  that  ho  seek,  to 
reveal  himself  with  new  ekims;  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
what  he  had  done  tor  th.m  a.  a  nation  ;  to  teach  them  .mph- 
eit  obedience ;  to  excite  thought,  and  feeling,  m  harmony  with 
the  ofiioe,  and  work,  and  reign  of  that  Messiah  whom  thes, 
various  institutions  were  to  introdnee  ;-and  suppose,  lastly, 
that,  owing  to  man-,  guilty  depravity,  and  th.  powe,l..sn«. 

Sit* 
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of  ritual  observance  to  cleanse  hira  spiritually  from  aiu,  tlieas 
precepts  and  rites  could  not,  hy  ihemseives  alone,  secure  more 
than  legal  forgiveness,  or  attain,  in  any  sense,  eternal  life  ;— 
admit  that  these  suppoaitions  describe  the  end  of  the  law,  and 
ite  adaptation  to  its  end  will  at  once  appear, 

Now,  these  suppositions  really  do  describe  its  end,  though 
they  may  be  stated  variously.  Is  the  law  a  moral  code?  It 
teaches  us  our  duty  both  to  man  and  to  God.  Is  it  ritual  ob- 
servance? It  teaches  us  our  faults,  and  Grod's  holiness,  points 
ing,  moreover,  to  the  cross.  Is  it  a  tdvil  institute?  It  regu- 
lates the  worship  of  an  Invisible  King,  preserves  the  Jews  aa 
a  peculiar  people,  and  enforces  brotberly  love.  Regarded  aa 
a  revelation  of  truth  (objective  religion),  all  its  parts  are  in- 
structive. Regarded  as  a  shadow  of  truth  afterwards  to  be 
revealed,  it  excites  and  deepens  holy  feeling  (subjective  reli- 
gion). Regarded  chiefly  as  a  treasury  of  earlier  traditional 
knowledge,  that  knowledge  it  preserves,  adding  much  of  its 
own,  in  order  to  preserve  it;  .though,  of  course,  a  spvntuaf 
perception  of  its  truths  is  still,  as  before,  essential  to  salvation 
However  the  end  of  the  law  be  defined,  the  chief  fa^jts  remain. 
It  reveals  man's  sin,  God's  holiness  and  love,  forgiveness 
through  sacrifice,  and  sanotification  as  ite  result,  Christ's  work 
and  reign,  while  it  provides  for  the  preservation  of  these  truths 
in  a  world  ever  prone  to  forget  what  is  spiritual,  and  deterio- 
rate what  is  holy.  The  whole  institute  is  at  once  a  Gospel 
and  a  church.  It  preserved  and  guarded  piety,  union,  and 
happiness ;  is  every  way  worthy  of  its  author,  and  entitled  to 
the  commendations  which  pious  Jews  have  bestowed  upon  it 
in  every  age.  Psalms  xis.,  cxix, 

26,  In  theory  the  Jewish  constitution  was  a  theocracy,  a  visi« 
Lie  representation  of  the  reign  of  God.  Jehovah  him- 
coiMiitml™  self  was  regarded  as  king;  the  laws  were  deliv- 
*'  *'*™^-  ej-ed  by  him;  the  tabernacle  (and  afterwards  the 
+«mple)  was  considered  as  his  palace ;  there  he  gave  visible 
manifestations  of  his  glory  ;  thisre  he  revealed  his  will ;  there 
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»s»  offered  "tie  biead  ot  tie  ptesenoe;'  fteie  lie  received 
his  ministers,  and  performed  liis  functions  as  sovereign.  Hence 
it  is  aat  tte  land  of  Palestine  is  ever  represented  as  teld  by 
direct  tennro  froto  Jehovah  (Lev.  ixv.  23).  To  Hm,  peace 
and  war,  questions  determined  under  aU  governments  by  the 
supreme  authority,  wore  referred  (Deut.  i.  41,42:  Josh.  i. 
40  ■  Judge,  i.  1, 2 :  1  Kings  lii.  24) ;  and  idolatry  »as  treason 
In  relation,  therefore,  to  the  Jews,  Jehovah  was  both  God  and 
Hug. 

27.  This  twofold  character  was  preserved  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  ancient  law 

1   The  Tabernacle  where  r  'H  c  worship  was  held  from  the  exod* 
till  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  both  the  temple  of  God  and  ^^^^ 

the  palate  of  the  mm-  Ue  k  »•      "  »"'  ''''  "  "r  '''"^    ^O^  •"• 
tion  ■'    It  WIS  the  place  mbace  be  met  the  people  and  com- 
muned with  them—   the  rabernaole,   therefore,  "of  the  Congrogetiom 
II  , a.  an  oblong,  r.cl.ngular  ■Iructnre,  56  fe.l  by  18  fe.t,  bndt  of 
planka  of  the  .o»ci.,  overlaid  with  goM,  njil.d  by  poles  of  gold,  and 
mting  on  bases  of  silver.   The  whole  shielded  by  four  costly  covermgs.    . 
Exodixvi    7-13.     {See  Shitlah,  p.  2S8.)    The  eaetern  end  was  not 
bearded,  bnt  wa.  closed  by  a  curtain  of  cotton  suspended  "~  »1"' 
rods,  that  were  .nslained  by  ««  piU.r.  oevorod  ..lb  geld.    The  mle- 
rior  was  diviolod  inl»  l.e  part,  by  a  curtain  ot  veil  made  of  rich  stuJ,     . 
and  criensly  embroido.ed  with  flgnres  of  ohernbim  and  other  oma- 
menb,  (E»d.  isvi.  36,  37).    Tb.  Jr.t  apartment  --  *•  Holy  Fh". 
(Heb  i.  2).     The  inner  and  .mailer  one,  th.-Boly  of  Hohe..      JTm 
was  tb.  ark  of  the  Coven«>t,  an  oMens  chest  of  wood  ^ov.r.d  w.lh 
.old,  and  surmounted  by  two  golden  Hbuiss  of  cb.mbun  w.th  onl- 
Lel ched  wlnga     Ahov.  them  was  "  lb.  Clory,"  the  symbol  of  lb.  D- 
vin.  nnsence      It  re.W  between  tb.m,  and  cam.  down  to  tb.  hd  of 
ft.  .A_"the  mere,  .eat."     In  or  «.«  the  arl  wore  »>•  "1"«' 
stene,  lie  beck  of  the  law  a  pot  of  manna,  and  iarons  rod  (Eiod. 
„,  21 ,  Dent  x.ii.  26 ,  Heb.  U.  4).     In  lb.  fir.l,  o.  anle-tcom,  w«. 
pl.o.d  lb.  golden  altar  ./  «■»■  (I!«ei  >«■  M");  !'»,""-''°t"' 
Lden  ca.Sle,li.k  or  lam,  (K„d.  «v.  31-35):  and  the  leble  ol  wood, 
overlaid  with  gold,  where  the  shew-bread  and  wm.  ..re  placed  (Eiod. 

"IrSh.  lab.ra.cle  wa.  an  extenaive  court,  about  ISO  tat  by  00 
feet,  foim.d  by  curtain,  of  linen,  .osp.nd.d  b,  silver  hooks  from  rod. 
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of  Gilvsr,  which  ratuihed  from  one  colnDiri  to'  another.  These  coliimnj 
were  twenty  in  all,  of  acacia,  probably  supported  on  bases  of  brass 
and  8  or  9  feat  (5  cubits)  high.  The  entianoa  was  on  the  east  aide,  aiid 
was  closed  by  falliiig  tapestry,  adorned  with  figures  in  blue,  pnrpja, 
and  scarlet  {Exod.  iivii.e-I9;  ixiix,  9-20).  In  this  court,  which 
was  open  at  the  top,  all  the  public  services  of  religion  were  performed, 
and  all  sacrifices  presented.  Hear  the  centra  was  the  great  brazen  altar 
(5  cubits  square  and  3  high),  with  proainences  at  the  corners  called 
"horns,"  Eiod.  szvii.  1-8:  Psa.  civiii.  27.  On  the  south  side  tliere 
WHB  an  ascent  to  it  raada  of  earth  {Esod.  xi.  24 ;  iixviii.  1-7).  The 
varioua  instruments  of  this  altar  wore  of  brass,  as  those  of  the  altar 
of  incensawereof  gold(Exod.j:xi'ii.3;  ixsviii.3;  xxT.  31-40),  In  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle,  between  the  braaen  altar  and  tabernacle, 
eteod  a  braien  laver,  at  which  the  priests  performed  their  ablutions 
before  approachiug  the  altar  (Eiod.  ixi.  15-21).  On  the  altar  a  fire 
burnt  continually,  at  first  kindled  miraculously,  and  afterwards  kejit 
in  by  the  prieste,  (lev.  ii.  24 ;  vi.  13 ;  x.  1). 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  was  built  after  the  same  plan,  and  contained 
the  same  furniture ;  but  it  wis  much  larger,  and  the  materials  were 
more  costly  and  durable.  Instead  of  one  court  there  wore  three,  the 
innermost  corresponding  to  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.  The  curtains 
wore  supplied  by  walls  and  colonnades;  the  brazen  laver  being  repre- 
sented by  the  brazen  sea,  1  Kings  vii.  26,  and  ten  smaller  Tessela, 
1  Kings  vii.  27-30.  The  greater  grandeur  of  the  temple  service  was  in 
harmony  botii  with  the  extended  power  of  the  nation,  and  with  the 
clearer  revelation  which  was  then  given  of  God's  kingly  authority. 
To  a  much  later  data  belong  tha  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  They  were 
plain  and  unpretending  buildings,  in  which  the  Jews  met 
o  offer  prayers,  to  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets  read,  and 

leive  instrnotion.    They  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Kew  Testament. 

aem  to  have  sprung  up  after  the  captivity. 

.  (2.)  As  the  tabernacle  was  both  the  temple  of  God  and 

the  pala-ce  of  the  Great  King,  so  the  Levites  were 

both  priests  and  officers  of  state. 

Under  the  law,  the  high -priesthood  was  confined  to  the  family  of 

Aaron,  and  daring  the  purest  age  of  that  economy  to  tha 

first-bom  of  that  house ;  Nadab,  however,  hia  eldest  son 

pprished  by  his  impiety  during  the  high-priMithood  of  hia  father,  so  that 

Eleazar  anoceeded  Aaron,  and  from  him  the  ofSoe  passed  in  Bnccession 

to  Eli.     From  bin.  it  was  transferred  to  the  family  of  Ithamar  (Aaron's 

i)urth  s"ou)i  but  in  tha  days  of  Solomon  it  returned  to  the  family  of 
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Eleaiar,  wlere  it  remained  till  tlia  captirity.  During  «  b  AemonGan 
dynasty  a  privaie  Levite  family  teld  it,  and  towards  the  cloae  of  tli« 
Hebrew  polity  the  right  of  aaooesaion  waa  wholly  diaregaided. 

Aaion  was  ounsocrated  by  Mosoa,  and  his  sons  were  priests  under  liiin. 
Into  the  inner  I  hamber  of  the  tabernacle  the  high- priest  alone  entered, 
ones  a  year,  on  the  day  of  atonement. 

In  tlie  reign  of  David  the  deseendanta  <rf  Eleaiar  and  Ithamar  were 
BO  numerous  that  tliey  ooia'.d  not  all  be  employed  at  the  sarno  time  in 
their  aacred  duties ;  they  were,  therefore,  divided  into  24  courses,  eaoh 
aerying  in  weekly  rotation  twice  in  the  lunar  year  (1  Chron.  isiv). 
Each  course  had  its  bead  or  chief,  and  these  are  probably  the  chief 
priests  BO  often  referred  to  in  the  Gospels.  They  had  the  whole  care  of 
the  saorificeE  and  religious  services  of  the  temple,  moat  of  the  important 
functions  of  their  office  being  waigned  to  each  by  lot. 

All  the  priests  wore  Levitca,  that  is,  descendants  of  levi,  IhTOugh 
Oertkom  and  Aaron.  Levi,  however,  had  other  children,  ,j,jjgj^^jjgg_ 
and  all  their  dsBcendanta  were  devoted  to  public  bnsineps, 
Thoy  assisted  the  priests,  formed  the  guard  of  the  tabernacle,  and  con- 
voyed it  from  place  to  place  (Numb.  iv.  1-20).  In  David's  Ume  the 
whole  body  was  divided  into  three  olaaaea,  each  of  which  was  subdi- 
vided into  24  conrsea.  The  first  class  attended  upon  the  priests;  the 
lecond  formed  the  choir  of  singers  in  the  temple,  and  the  third  acted  aa 
porters  and  guards  (1  Chron.  sxiv.  25,  26)  in  the  temple  and  at  the 

It  aeems  probable  that  the  Levitea  all  acted,  when  not  engaged  in  tha 
temple  service,  aa  the  instructors  of  the  people ;  they  formed,  in  fact, 
the  learned  class. 

For  the  support  of  this  large  body  of  men  48  cities,  with  a  belt  of 
land  round  each,  were  assigned :  a  tenth  of  all  the  produce 
and  cattle  of  the  country  {Lev.  sivii.  SO;  Sumb.  iixv.  porl""^ 
l-B),  ofwhich  teath  theyrieaishada  tenth:  all  shared  also 
in  another  tenth  of  the  produce,  which  the  people  generally  were  to 
expend  in  feast  offerings,  to  which  the  Levitea  were  to  be  invited  (Dout. 
siv.  22-27). 

"When  not  engaged  in  their  sacerdotal  duties  the  priests  dresstd  aa 
other  men:  b«t  when  so  engaged  their  tunics,  girdles,  tor- 
bans,  Ac,,  were  all  of  white  linen  (Eiod.  ixiii.  27,  28).  tb.^p^t^ 
Thedreas  of  the  high-priest  waa  both  splendid  and  significant. 
Over  hia  white  tunic  he  wore  a  woollen  robe  of  blue,  having  on  ifa  hem 
small  golden  bells  (Ej:od.  xiviii.  31-34).  Over  this  was  a  short,  sleeve- 
leas  garment— an  "ephod"  of  fine  lioon,  inwrought  with  gold  and  pur- 
ple, and  having  on  each  ohoulder-Btrap  a  precious  stone,  the  whole  aa- 
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graven  wife  the  name  of  the  tribes  (xiviii.  5-12).  In  front  was  the 
breaat-plate  of  judgmeEt,  similarly  adorned,  eich  stone  sumlarly  en- 
graTen  (iiviii.  15,  21).  On  hia  head  wae  a  kind  of  mitre,  to  tlie  front 
of  vihich  was  fastened  a  plate  of  gold,  inaoribed  "  Holiness  unto  the 
Lord."  Conneoted  with,  the  hreast-plate  was  the  urim  aad  thnmimm, 
by  which  the  priest  was  enabled  to  aaoertain  the  will  of  the  invisiblfi- 
king.     How  the  response  was  given  is  not  clearly  known. 

To  their  office  all  the  prieEta  were  consecrated  with  a,  "holy  anoint- 
ing," and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  whole  institute  is  plain. 

39.  (3.)  Among  the  Jews,  as  among  all  ancient  nations,  sac- 
rifices formed  tlie  most  essential  part  of  religious 
worship.     The  subject,  therefore,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  as  the  laws  in  relation  to  it  are  scattered  over  tlia 
various  hooks  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  give  the  substance  of 
them  in  a  connected  form. 

(a.)  The  things  offered  were  taken  from  both  the  vegetable  and  the  ani- 
mal  kingdom,  those  from  the  former  called  the  bloodless 
fersif  offerings  {irfon^tfti,  rTJnjai  minchoth),  and  those  from  the 

latter  the  bloody  {oinaT.  Mvachim.  ^utrlai,  slain  sacrifices).  With  both, 
the  miTieral  salt,  an  emblem  of  purity,  was  used. 

From  the  vegetable  kingdoni  were  taken  the  meat-offerings 
cakes,  parched  corn,  frankincense),  and  the  drink-offerings  ('aoj,  nesek, 
nraSi,  Phil.  ii.  17)  of  wine,  either  in  its  natural  or  fermented  state, 
Both  offerings  were  usually  united,  and  were  considered  as  an  addition 
to  the  thank-offerings  made  by  fire,  Numb,  it.  5-11 ;  xiviii.  7-16 :  Lev. 
siv.  10-21. 

Heathen  libations  were  not  unlike  the  dt ink-offerings  of  the  law. 

II.  i.  462:  jEn.  vi.  254,  with  characteristic  differences,  however:  they 

consisted  of  wine  and  blood.  Sail.  Cat.  sec  32:  Psa.  liv.  4:  Zeoh. 

The  aniraala  offered  were  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep;  all  were 

Vifithout  blemish,  not  under  eight  days  old,  nor  over  three  years. 

were  also  offered  in  some  caEea,  Eiod.  rxii.  20;   lii.  5:  Lev. 

Fishes  were  never  offered,  and  human  sacrifices  were  expressly  forbid- 

lien,  Lev.  iviii.  21 ;  xi.  25.  .-    . 

(6.)  Offerings  were  presented  only  ia  the  front  court  of  the  sanctnary, 

the   tabernacle,  that   is.  and  afterwards  the  temple.  Lev. 

"ifticTiu:        xvii.  1-9:  Dent.  lii.  5-7.     Occasionally,  however,  saorificea 

were  offered  elsewhere,  without  repruhension.  Judges  ii,  5i 

1  Sam.  vii.  17;  ii.  12:  :  Kings  iviii.  19-32. 
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(c.)  The  object  of  the  legal  aaotifice  was  either  the  eiprassion  of 
gratLtuiia  to  God  or  the  ospiation  of  sin.  Thunk-ofFeriags 
had,  as  tlieir  object,  the  first:  Bin-oSerings  and  ttespaas-of-  oHiM^n^'. 
fei-inga,  the  isoond.  Sin  was  expiated,  it  must  be  remom- 
hered,  not  bj  the  merit  or  efficacy  of  the  eacrifica  offered,  but  by  tba 
great  taorifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  it  typified,  and  in  which  tlie 
apiiitoal  woiahipper  believed.  A  kyal  or  eivil  expiation,  however,  was 
efieoted  by  the  aaeiificea  of  the  law:  they  freed  die  oflererfroEi  the  legal 
penalty  of  transgression. 

(d)  In  tlifl  performance  of  the  sacrifice,  the  offerer,  himself  legally 
pi    fied  (1  bam,  xvi.  5t  Exod.  xix.  14),  bronght  the  victim 
to  the  j,ltar    and  turning  towajda  the  sanetaary  (Lev,  ii.       fofmJX'" 
3  i    111    xvii,  4),  laid  his  hand  apon  its  head  (Lev,  i.  4 ; 
HI  2    IV  33),  implying  a  transference  of  his  sin  and  panishment  to  tha 
victim      He  then  slew  it  (Lev.  i.  S),  an  act,  however,  which  tha  priest 
might  do  acil  sometimea  did  (2  Chron,  xxix.  24 :  Eara  vi,  21),     As  tha 
vn,tim  was  alain  the  prieat  received  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  or  ponred 
it  near  the  different  offerings,  yet  apart  from  thera.     The  victim  was 
cat  m  p  oces  by  the  offerer  (Lev.  i.  6),  and  tlie  fat  was  burnt  by  tha 
priest      In  some  sacrifices,  before  or  after  the  slaying,  the  victim  was 
1  ea  ed  or  lilted  up,  and  waved  towards  heaven,  a  symbol  of  its  pre'seu- 
tation  to  Jehovah 
(p )  Theia  were  vanous  kinds  of  sacrifir,.es, 

Farnt  cflerin^a  sm  and  trespass  ofleimga   and  thank  of      kini  of 

1  Burnt-oHennga,  holocausts  (nbs  ola  oMKavtafii)  consisted  in  the 
imTonlation  of  a  male  victim,  which  wts  ent  rely  contiumed  i  Bnn  i- 
in  the  fire  Tha  'aonhce  was  sla  n  on  the  nortf  of  tha  alf  ar  '^'  *-" 
deprived  of  the  skm  (which  belonged  to  the  priest.  Ley,  yii.  8),  and 
then  cat  in  pieces  by  the  offerer.  The  blood  was  sprinkled  around  tha 
ahar,  and  the  parts  of  the  victim  were  laid  separately  upon  the  fire, 
which  the  priests  kept  alwap  burning. 

The  desip%  of  bnrnt-ofieringa  was  to  make  atonement  for  sins  in  gen- 
eral (Lev.  i,  4).  They  were  presented  daily  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
(Exod.  xxix,  38-i2:  Numb.  vii.  15-17:  viii.  12),  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement  {Lev.  xvi.  3).  and  on  the  three  great  festivals.  They  wera 
also  presented  by  private  persons  Levitically  unclean,  via,,  by  women 
(Lev,  lii,  ti-a);  by  lepers  (Lev.  liv.  21-31);  hy  Naaarites  (Hnmb.  vi, 
11-14);  and  by  those  referred  to  in  Lev.  xv.  1-15.  When  two  dovea 
were  oflered,  one  of  them  was  made  a  burnt- offering,  Lev .  v.  10.  Heca- 
tombs of  such  offeringe  were  aametimes  presented,  Ezra  vi  17;  1  ChioRi 
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XXII.  21;  and  in  lator  times,  even  tliG  lieatlieu  sometimes  praseateo 
them,  as  did  Augustus  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii,  17). 

2.  Trespass-offerings  and  sin-offeringa  are  aot  easily  diatingniahed. 
Ti-espiisa  "^^^  ^'^''  ^'^'^^  generally  presented  for  a  ein  of  omission,  and 
Sttirfn""  *'^^  ^^"^""^  ^"^  '"^^  °^  oowmiesion  (Jahn  and  others),  though 
Bfjngs.  y^jg  distinction  doea  not  alwaya  obtain,  Lev.  v.  17-19: 
Numb.  vi.  11 :  lev,  xv.  25,  etc.  The  fiespaas  has  bean  thought  the  less 
gniltjr;  theaia  the  more  guilty;  sometimes  thiB^rule  aeenis  reversed. 
Id  fact,  the  two  ore  distinguished  in  Scripture,  and  the  cases  axa  pre- 
Bcribed  iu  which  each  is  to  be  offered. 

Trespaes-afcHngi  are  enjoined  in  Lev.  vii.  1-10,  and  also  in  Numb. 
Vi.  13;  see  var.  14:  Lav.  xiv.  12;  see  ver.  19;  Lev,  lis.  20-22.  Esra 
3..  10.  The  victims  offered  were  an  ewe  or  sho-goat,  doTes  or  fine  flour, 
a  ram  or  Utmb,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Sin-offerings  are 
enjoined,  Lev.  iv.  6,  25-30.  They  were  offered  by  the  high-priest  when 
hahadoommittedanoffence,  and  brought  guilt  npon  the  nation;  when 
the  whole  nation  had  sinned  inadvertantly,  and  afterwards  repented ; 
and  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  In  the  first  and  last  cases  the  high- 
priest  laid  hia  hand  on  the  head  of  .the  victim,  confessing  his  sin.  In 
the  second  case  the  elders  laid  their  hand  on  the  victim.  The  transac- 
tions of  the  great  day  of  atonement  are  exceedingly  significant:  see 
Numb.  xxii.  7-11 :  Lev.  ivi.  l-34i'xiiii.  20-32;  the  aKazol,  or  acape- 
goat,  carrying  off  tlie  aina  of  the  people,  and  forming,  with  the  second 
goat,  wliicli  was  aacrificed,  a,  single  eompleta  type  of  the  work  of  onr 
Lord.  Sin-ofi'erings  were  also  presented  by  magistrates  and  private 
pcr.ions,  who  had  sinned  through  ignorance,  hs^.  iv.  22-26;  and  on 
various  oocasiona  of  purification,  Lev.  iv.  25-30 ;  iv.  2, 14,  15 :  Mnmb 
vi.  10-14:  Lev.  liv.  19-32;  ix.  23. 

In  all  these  offerings  the  idea  of  euhstitntionary  expiation  is  involved! 
13  '^the  life;"  and  the  life  of  the  victim  was  accepted  for 


the  life  of  the  ofibrar,  Lev.  i 


ii.  1; 


r.  19.  . 


3.  Thank-offerings  consisted  of  the  presentation  of  a  bull,  sheep,  or 
goat.  It  was  brought  by  the  offerer,  with  laying  on  of  hands, 
oflW^ii^.  ""■'  ""s  s's,in  I'y  him  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  The 
blood  was  aprinkled  aionnd  the  altar;  the  fat  was  burnt. 
Tha  "heaved"  breast  and  "waved"  shoulder  belonged  to  the  priest, 
and  the  rest  was  used  as  a  sacrificial  feast :  see  1  Cor.  x.  18.  Thank- 
olTaringa  for  particular  blessings  were  called  "sacrifices  of  praise" 
(fTIIFi  tsira,  ^"i"-  J^u^t);  when  presented  from  a  feeling  of  pious 
devotednesa,  they  were  called  free-will  ofi'erings.  Sometimes  they  were 
offered  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  Numb.  vi.  3.     Peace -oilering  is  the 
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genarfa  name  for  tlia  wi.tle  of  this  kind ;  and  tlioiigh  tta  expression  of 
gratitude  formed  part  of  the  offerer's  aim,  propitiation  waa  also  involved, 
as  is  proved  by  the  title  of  peatfi- offering,  which  was  given  to  them. 

Everything,  therefore,  under  the  law,  was  purified  with  blood- 
thanksgivings  and  other  religious  acta,  man's  sins,  and  his  corrupt  na- 
ture itaelt  For  the  first,  there  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the 
victim ;  for  the  aecoud,  there  were  sin  aud  trespass- offerings :  and  for 
the  last,  there  were  the  whole  burnt- offerings  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and 
of  the  great  festivals.-  God  thus  sought  to  imprass  upon  the  people 
their  guilt  and  his  holiness,  and  to  reveal  to  them,  by  line  upon  liua, 
the  only  way  of  access  to  himsalf 

The  repeated  purifications  enjoined  by  the  law  were  no  less  soggea- 
tivt  of  the  need  of  practical  holiness,  and  of  'he  aanotifyi 
of  the  Spirit. 

See  on  this  section  Winer's  Eealworterbuch,  or  the  articli 
translated  in  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Four  Disooursas. 

30.  (4,)  The  festivals  of  the  Jews  were  held  weekly,  monthly, 
and  yearly.  Each  seveath  and  fiftietli  year,  moreover,  was 
kept  with  peculiar  solemnities. 

The  weekly  festival  was  the  Sabbath,  a  day  consecrated  to  rest  and 
cheerful  devotion  (Psa.  Uviii.  25-27,  etc).  On  thto  day  addi-  ^^^^fj_ 
tional  sacrifices  were  presented  (Lev.  iiiv.  8 :  Numb,  xsviii. 
9).  Children  were  instructed;  and  those  who  were  not  far  distant 
visited  the  temple.  Later  than  the  days  of  the  Pentatanoh,  the  peopla 
seem  to  have  visited  the  prophets  (2  Kings  iv.  28);  and  after  the  cap- 
tivity synagognee  were  erected  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Palestine, 
where  the  "  law  and  the  prophets'-ware  read  and  expounded  M,nu,|_, 
(Acte  liii.  15).  The  monthly  festival  was  held  on  the  day 
of  the  new  moon,  and  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  silver  trurapels 
(Numb.  s.  10).  Labor  was  not  interdicted,  bat  additional  sacrifices 
were  offered.  The  new  moon  of  the  aeventli  month  (Tiari,  or  Oct.) 
comraencad  the  civil  year.  The  great  annual  ffttkaU  pro-  Yearl. 
scribed  by  the  law  ware  three;  and  when  they  were  cele- 
brated, all  the  adnlt  males  in  Israel  were  required  to  appear  at  the 
aanotuary  (Exod.  Iiiii.  14r-17).  They  were  all  intended  to  be  seasons 
of  joyous  thanksgiving,  and  were  commemorative  of  the  kindness  and 
favor  of  God. 

1.  The  passover  was  kept  in  remembrance  of  the  destruction  of  tha 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  sparing  of  the  Israelites,  p,.^,,, 
and  of  theic  depaiture  from  Egypt.     It  began  on  the  eve 
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of  the  14th  of  Abib ,  i.  e.  all  leaven  was  removed  from  the  bonse  on 
Ihe  14lh  day,  between  the  evenings,  the  feast  being  reckoned  from  the 
lath  to  (he  21st,  Between  the  eveniags,  also,  the  paschal  lamb  (a  ram 
or  a  goat  of  a  year  old,  Eiod.  :tii.  1-16)  was  elain  before  the  altjir 
(Dent.  ivi.  2-6).  The  blood  was  sprinkled  {originally  on  the  door- 
pOftB,  and  later)  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar ;  the  lamb  itself  was  roaatad 
whole,  with  two  spits  thrust  transversely  throiigb  it,  and  was  then 
eaten  with  bitter  herbs;  unleavened  bread  was  broken  by  the  master 
of  the  fsmily  and  diatribnted  to  each,  not  fewer  than  ten  nor  more 
than  twenty  being  admitted  to  the  feasL  After  the  third  cup  (the 
"cup  of  blassing")  had  been  drunk,  praises  were  sung,  generally,  ia 
later  times,  Psa.  civ.-civiii. ;  and  aometimea,  in  addition,  Paa. 
cji.-ciiivii.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  feast,  and  towards  ita 
oloee,  that  our  Lord  instituted  the  last  supper  (Matt,  xivi ;  1  Cor. 
X. :  Mark  xiv.).  Luring  every  day  of  the  festival  additional  sacrifices 
were-offered;  on  the  16th  Abib,  the  first  ripe  ears  of  corn  wore  pre- 
BBated  at  the  saiictnary.  and  the  harvest  commenced  (Eiod.  lii,  1-27; 
Lev.  iiiii.  8-14). 

2.  The  fiftieth  day  after  the  seoond  day  of  the  Paasover  (the  16th). 
Pentaooat     '^''^^  '^^  ^**'*  °^  Penlccest,  called  also  the  feaat  of  weeks 

(i,  e.  seven  clear  weeks  from  the  16th  Abih.)  This  was  pro- 
perly the  feast  of  the  completed  harveat  of  the  ground.  Loaves  made 
of  the  new  meal  and  grain  were  offered  as  firatfniits  (Lev,  sniii,  17). 
Many  burnt  ofi'eringfl  were  now  presented  (Lev.  xxiii.  lS-20),  and 
Jews  residing  oat  of  Palestine  generally  chose  this 
Jerusalem. 

3.  In  autumn,  from  the  15th  U 

■  of  TabiTiiacUe  w 


n  for  visiting 


(October),  the  feaat 
the  chief  day 


0  the  23d  of  TJ 
.a  celebrated,  the  23 
of  the  feast  (Lev.  xsiii.  34-43:   John  vii.  23). 
niemorated  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
intended  also  as  the  feast  of  tbe  ingathenng  of  ail  the  fruUs 
a  all  parta 


of  autumn.  Booths  were  constiucted  of  branches  )f  tj 
of  the  city,  and  here  the  people  resided  for  the  week 
the  most  joyous  of  a!:  i  "the  Great  Hosanna  it  w -is  lulled  and  more 
l>ublic  sacrificea  were  offered  than  at  any  other  (Numb  iii  13  37 
lonipare  with  Lov.  iiiii.  38-40  Numb  zmz  39  Dent  m  14  ]o) 
To  the  ordinary  legal  aervice  of  this  festival  later  Jews  addod 
otheif.  Water  was  drawn  from  the  pool  of  Siloam  earned  «ith 
great  pomp  to  the  temple,  and  pournd  before  the  altir  (ane  Isa 
lii,  3).  Priests  also  ascended  the  steps  wh  oh  se;  crated  the  ourt  of 
the  women  from  the  inner  court  'ingmg  the  Psalms  ot  Sp^nei  Psa 
oxL-oxixiv,     These  castoma,  howeier  a  »  comparati-v elj  modem 
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The  fiah^oy  before  the  feaat  of  tabernaclee,  the  lOlli  of  Tieri  (Octo- 
ber) was  the  great  <3ay  of  atonement;  the  onLy  fasl  ap-  -nierfayof 
pointed  by  the  law  (Ley.  iiiii.  27-29 ;  jxv.  9:  Acts  i^vii.  9).  atonement 
The  people  then  bewailed  the  eini  of  the  year,  and  ceremonial  en- 
piatioD  was  made  by  the  high-priest,  who  on  that  day  alone  entered 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  where  he  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  goat 
which  had  been  sacrificed.  The  goat  was  one  of  two  which  had 
been  appointed  by  lot  to  their  separate  deatinat^ons.  The  other,  after 
the  Bins  of  the  people  had  been  confoaaed  over  it,  and  so  laid  upon  lis 
head,  was  sent  alive  to  be  lost  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xvi.  S-10).  All 
this  was  dona  to  make  espiation  for  the  ains  of  the  people  (Lev.  xvj. 

Other  fasts  were  instituted  in  later  times,  connected  with  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  (the  10th  of  the  10th  month),  the  capture  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
the  city  (the  17th  of  the  4th  month),  the  burning  of  the  ,,(„  ^^„. 
temple  (the  9th  of  the  5th  month),  the  death  of  Gedaliah 
(the  3d  of  the  7th  month) :  see  Jer,  lii.  6,  etc. ;  Zech.  vii.  3,  " 

Th    first  dy    f  th    m  f  T       (0  tob    )  was      lb 

comm        m     t    f  ih  1  J  It  w         t    d      d   by 

thblwRtt       ptflwth       wtedl  mmty 


.the 


1    ff 


th    t  aet     ft    mp  t 


3  Ji 


k  pt 


t  d  by  law, 


Addt       -    -       ^ 
f'e       d      Ilk   th 

There  w  ,re     1      tw       th      f  asts    th       L       t    _  _ 
which  require  notice,  as  they  are  oftofl  mentioned  in  Jewish  ^^^^ 

history.     The>8iiBthefeMtotPnrim(i.e.lot«).     It  falls 
on  the  14th  or  16th  of  Adar  (March),  and  commemorates  the  defeat  ot 
Haman's  plot  foi  the  destruction  of  tbe  Jews  (Esth.  iii.  7 ;  is.  26).    It 
is  also  called  Mordeoai'a  day  (2  Mao,  xv.  36).     The  oth^r  is  the  feaat 
of  the  dedication,  appointed  to  celehrate  the  re-establish-  ^^  ^^_^^ 
ment  of  Divine  worship  in   Jerusalem,   after   Antioohus  ^„„_ 
Epiphanes  bad  been  vanquished  and  the  temple  purified, 
B  C  164  John  I.  22.    It  was  observed  for  eight  days,  from  the  25th 
of  Kialeu  (December),  and  was  sometimes  called  the  feast  of  lights, 
from  the  illuminations  in  which,  at  that  season,  the  Jews  mdnlged 

Every  seventh  year  was  sabbatie;  and  during  that  year  the  land 
was  nntilled  and  fruits  ungathered,  except  by  the  poor ;  the  ^^^^  ^^ 
people,  however,  were  free  to  hunt,  to  feed  their  flocks,  b<.a.ys*r. 
repair  their  buildings,  and  engage  in  commerce.  The  year 
heaan  on  lie  1st  of  Tisri,  and  the  institution  was  intended  to  secure 
rest  for  the  soil,  to  teach  economy  and  foresight,  and  probably  to  im- 
press upon  the  people  their  dependence.     Special  seivices  were  heW  at 
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the  tempio  gyring  the  feast  of  tebernaoles,  Cant.  mxi.  10.  13;  sea 
Esod.idiJ.  10,11;  LeT.iiT.1^7:  Deut.  uvi.  33-35.  This  mstitnta, 
as  Moses  predicted  (Lst.  izvi,  34,  35),  was  long  disregarded,  2  Chron. 
siivi.  21 ;  but  after  tlie  captivity  it  was  observed  more  carefully. 
The  year  aft«r  seven  sabbatic  years,  cr  the  fiftieth,  was  the  Juhiloe, 
V.  8-11,  This  year  was  annonneed  on  the  10th  of 
le  great  day  of  propitiation.  In  addition  to  ths 
regulations  of  the  eabbatio  year,  there  were  others  quite  peculiar.  All 
servantfl,  or  slaves,  obtained  lieir  freedom  (Lev.  iiv.  39-t6 :  Jer. 
ixiiv.  8,  eta.).  All  the  land  thronghont  the  country,  and  the  houses 
in  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  sold  daring  the  preceding  fifty  years,  were 
retnrned  to  the  sellers,  except  such  aa  had  been  consecrated  to  God,  and 
not  redeemed  (Lev.  iiv.  10,  13-17.  24-28;  iivii.  16-21),  AH  mort- 
gaged lands,  too,  were  released  without  charge. 

The  completeness  of  the  release  secured  by  these  arrangements  makai 
the  jubilee  a  type  of  the  Gospel  (Isa.  lii.  3  ;  Luke  iv.  19). 

The  moral  and  spiritual  nae  trf  these  festivals  is  plain.  They  all 
tended  to  unite  the  people  in  holy  brotherhood,  and  to  separate  them 
from  the  heathen.  They  preserved  fhe  memory  of  past  mercies.  They 
illustrate  the  Divine  holiness.  They  lightened  the  load  of  poverty, 
checked  oppreision  and  covetousneaa,  and  were  all  either  types  of 
Gospel  blessings,  or  suggestive,  to  a-apiritual  mind,  of  Gospel  truths, 

31.  Let  the  wtole  law  be  tiius  studied;  regard  it  as  a 
ficheme  intended  to  reveal,  or  suggest,  or  impress,  or  preserve, 
spiritual  truth,  and  not  only  will  objectiona  be  removed,  but 
the  whole  will  appesj-  a  gorgeous,  instructive  lesson,  emi- 
nently adapted  tio  the  condition  of  the  nation  to  whom  it  waa 
addresaed. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Seo.  1. — Tee  Histoeicai,  Books  op  ScBjpnjaK  GSNKaAi.LY. 


32.  The  bifltorical  boots  of  Scripture — from  Joshua  to 
Ueheioiali — contain  the  '  history  of  the  Jowish  pi^t^^jj.^ 
church  and  nation  from  the  first  eettlement  in  'j^Jj^^ni'^ 
Canaan  to  their  return  after  the  captivity  of  Baby-  mentof. 
Ion.  The  books,as  they  are  placed  in  the  English  Bible,  are 
twelve  in  all,  though  the  Jews  reclroned  them  but  six,  classing 
Buth  with  Judges,  Wehemiah  with  Ezra,  and  numbering  the 
double  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  respectively, 
as  one.  In  early  times,  moreover,  the^  were  all  placed  among 
the  prophete ;  and  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  are 
etill  placed  in  Hebrew  Bibles  in  this  list.  Taking  into  account, 
therefore,  the  fact  that  large  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
of  the  Prophets  are  historical,  and  that  a  different  arrange- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  the  modern  cJaa-sifi  cation  of 
"  historical  books"  is  not  very  appropriate.  Having  men- 
tioned it,  however,  it  may  be  well  t«  give  hei'e  some  informa- 
tion concerning  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed, 

33.  The  hifitorical  books  of  Scripture  claim,  like  tne  rest, 
inspired  authority,   and   the  general   evidence  of 

their  inspiration  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  ivhom  writ- 
Pentateuch.  Some  of  these  books  bear  the  names 
of  distinguished  prophets,  and  the  rest  are  attributed  to  writers 
who  had  the  same  high  chara*  ter.  The  annals  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  were  kept  only  by  persons  appointed  to  their  office ; 
and  the  writers,  who  are  occBsionally  mentioned  in  Scripture 
a&  the  penmen  of  sacred  history,  are  expressly  called  prophets 
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or  seeis.'  The  narrative  portion  of  Scrjpture,  morSDver, 
displays  throughout  an  intimate  acqiiajntanee  with  the  secret 
motives  of  men,  and  with  the  purposes  of  God ;''  it  reveals  his 
mercy  and  judgment  in  the  clearest  predictions;'  it  exhibits 
nnesarapled  impartiality,  and  pnforoea  everywhere  practical 
holiness.  The  facts  it  records  are  appealed  to  or  quoted 
throughout  the  Bible;  the  writings  which  record  them  were 
received  into  the  Hebrew  canon;  in  Ezra's  collection  they 
are  placed  among  the  productions  of  prophets,  and  are  cited 
by  apostles  and  by  our  Lord.  That  in  these  writings  other 
documents  are  named,  as  the  depositories  of  ampler  informa- 
tion, and  that  some  of  them  were  written  or  collected  long 
after  the  events  tbey  describe,  are  facts  which  create  no  diffi- 
culty, and  are  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
economy  of  inspiration  in  later  times.  They  account,  more- 
over, for  the  occasional  blending  of  expreBsions,  evidently 
eontemporaneoua  with  the  events  described,  with  others  of 
clearly  a  later  origin. 

34.  The  Bible  is  (aa  we  haveaeen)  a  selection  from  the  his- 
Prinefpiea  ^^  °^  ^^^  oliurch,  given  just  so  much  as  was 
on  wiiioh  Buf&cient  to  teach  us  our  duty,  reveal  the  charaotei 
e  of  God,  and  prepare  ws  for  the  coming  of  his  Son 
It  is  a  history,  moreover,  of  the  church  only,  or  of 
the  heathen  as  connected  with  its  sufferings  and  destiny  ;  and 
nowhere  is  this  peculiarity  of  the  Bible  more  marked  than  in 
the  portion  called  historical.     During  tte  times  it  chronicles, 

■  The  history  of  David,  for  example,  was  written  by  Saniael,  Nathan, 
and  Gad,  1  Chron.  itiii.  29 :  of  aolomon,  by  Nathan.  Abijah,  and  Iddo 
the  prophata,  2  Ghron.  ii.  29:  of  Rehoboam,  by  Shomaiah  and  Iddo, 
2  Chron,  lii.  15;  of  Abijah,  by  Iddo:  of  Jelioshaphat,  by  John  tha 
prophet,  2  Chron.  xz.  34:  1  Kings  ivi.  1 ;  and  of  Uzziah  and  Heza- 
Jiiih  (inolnding  probably  the  two  intermediate  kings),  by  Isaiah' 
2  Chron.  iivi.  22;  isxii.  32.  Even  in  rebellious  Israel,  we  read  of  " 
several  prophets,  and  it  waa  do  doujt  their  business  to  record  what 
occurred  in  tliat  country. 

"  1  Kings  2ii.  26,  28;  Esther,  I'.haps  v.;  vi. 

*  See  Chap,  on  Prophei^,  j  45^ 
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tliere  were  many  miglity-  nations  celebrated  for  learning  and 
valor,  for  ilhistrious  men  and  illustrious  actions;  yet  their 
recorda  are  all  lost  in  silence  or  in  fable,  while  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  who  "  dwelt  apart,"  and  were  "  not  reckoned  among 
the  nations,"  has  heen  carefully  preserved.  Such  concern 
has  God  for  his  church,  and  so  dear  are  its  interests  to  him, 
X>eiit.  sxsii.  8,  9. 

Another  peculiarity  is  no  leas  marked.  Political  erenta 
of  deep  interest  are  passed  over;  the  history  of  long  reigns 
is  compressed  into  a  few  sentences;  national  concerns  give 
place  to  matters  of  private  life,  history  to  biography,  a  mighty 
monarch  to  a  poor  widow  (2  Kings  iii, ;  iv.)  These  omissions 
and  digressions,  however,  are  all  explained  by  the  designs  of 
the  Bible.  It  aims  to  reveal  the  grace  and  providence  of 
God,  to  show  the  workings  of  human  nature,  and  the  blessed- 
ness-of  obedience,  while  it  interweaves  with  the  whole, 
lessons  and  truths  preparatory  to  the  work  and  reign  of  the 


Bcnp- 


35.  Within  these  limits,  however,  the. completeness 
ture  history  is  both  characteristic  and  ir^tructive. 
It  explains  at  once  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  oompiote- 
Psaims  and  the  Gc«pel,  the  future  and  the  past.  To 
man,  to  nations,  to  the  church,  every  chapter  is  a  lesson ;  and 
the  history,  studied  in  the  light  of  the  law  and  prophets,  and 
applied  under  the  guidance  of  the  Gospel,  will  teach  and  illus- 
trate, either  by  examples  of  excellence  or  by  eontraste,  both 
our  duty  and  the  blessedness  of  obedience. 


Sec.  2.- 


■■   OUTLIUB   OF   THESE    HiSTOalCAL   BoOKS. 


36.  Keeping,  then,  to  a  chronological  division  of  the  books, 
the  second  portion  of  Scripture — Joshua  to  Solo-  Bootaftom 
mon — is  readily  divisible  into  two  parts;  the  first  ^^j,^'"" 
extending  from  the  entry  into  the  land  ot  promise  801™"°"- 
to  the  establishment  of  monarchy ;  and  the  second  reaching 
to  the  death  of  Solomon.     The  first  period  contains  the  hk- 
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tory  of  the  oonqupst  and  Bettlement  of  Canaan ;  of  the  Aecaj 
of  the  spirit  of  obedience  after  the  death  of  Joshua;  the 
Biibsequent  punishment  and  restorations  of  the  people;  and 
the  second  describes  1,he  revival  of  that  spirit  under  Samuel 
and  David.  Joshua,  Judges,  Euth,  and  1  Sam.  i.-x.,  include 
events  extending  over  365  years.  1  and  2  Sam.,  1  Kings  to 
xi.,  1  Chron.,  2  Chron.  to  is,,  include  the  remaining  events, 
which  extend  over  120  years  more ;  on  the  latter  period  all 
agree :  on  the  former,  there  is  much  difference  ot  opiziiou  (sea 
g  35G). 

Briefly  epitomized— 
Joshua  may  be  diviilsd  into  three  parts:— 
i.-iii.  Giving  an  account  of  the  con^iett  of  Canaan,  wJtTi  a  liistory 
Epitome  of  of  the  re-establiehment  of  Circumcision,     Camp  at,  Gilyal. 
JoBhua.         Seven  years  war:  thirty-one  kings  destroyed, 

xiii,-iiii.  The  diitribvMon  of  Canaan  by  lot,  each  tribe  obtaining 
a  portion  in  agreement  with  the  predictionB  of  Jacob  and  Moses, 
Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.     Two  half  tribes  return, 
sxiii.p  ixiv,  Josima's  final  admonitionB  and  death.     2-'>  years. 
JnDSES  contains  a  history  of  aubaequent  conquests  imperfectly  com- 
pleted, and  ending  often  in  intermarriages  with  the  Oa- 
Jndges,         naanites,  and  subsequent  idolatry,  i.-iii.  4;  ivii.-sii.   of 
seven  Serviitidea  and  thirteen  Judges,  of  whom  Ehud  and  Shamgar, 
Deborah  and  Barak,  are  deemed  by  Usher,  contemporaries. 
Chaps,  ivii.-iii.  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  history.     309 

KuTH  gives  the  history  of  events  which  occurred  about  the  middle 
of  Judges  or  even  earlier,  as  Obed,  the  son  of  Ruth,  was 
grandfather  of  David.     His  deicenl  from  Judah  is  given, 
iv.  18.     See  Gen.  mviii.  29,     Matt,  i,  3. 

1  Sam.  i.-i.  gives  the  history  of  the  judicature  o£  Eli,  i,-v.,  and  of 
Samnel  with  auhsequent  events  to  the  designation  of  Saul, 
8omuel,elc.  ^  _^^     ^i  years. 

1  Sam.  I.  to  2  Sam,  i.  27,  and  I  Chron.  i.-j^ii,  give  the  reign  of  Saul, 
Ihe  history  of  his  wars  and  unfaithfulness.     40  years, 

2  Sam,  ii.  1,  to  1  Kings  ii.  11 :  1  Chron.  xi.  1,  to  1  Chron.  snii.  30, 
give  the  reign  of  David,  his  victories,  his  afflictions,  and  their  cause; 
fais  repentance  and  restoration.    40  yean. 
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,   1  Kings  ii.  12,  to  li.  43  -.  2  Ghron.  i.  1.  to  ix.  31  give  the  reign  ol 
Biifolfton,  his  glory,  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom:    40  jaarfl. 
.-  Psalms,  Solomon's  Sosa,  PEOTEBsa,  Ecci,esiaste9. 


Sec.  3, — The  Books  of  ; 


,  Judges,  akd  Etjth. 


THE  BOOK   OF  JOSHUA. 

37.  The  boot  of  Joshua  is  composed  of  materials  supplied, 
in  all  prohability,  by  Joshua  himself,  with  two  or  ^yy,^j^|,;p_ 
three  additions  made  by  a  later  writer. 

The  first  fact  may  be  gathered  from  the  general  tenor  of  tha  book, 
which  is  the  narrativa  of  a  contemporary  and  eye-witneas  ^j^^^j^^. 
of  the  eventa  described  (t.  1;  vi.  25):  from  chap,  isiv.  26,  nBssandau- 
from  the  character  of  Joshua  as  an  inatractor  and  inspired  '™  "'  ''■ 
prophet  (1  Kings  ivi.  34:  see  Josh.  vi.  26,  and  compare  Ecclus.ilvi-l). 
and  from  uniform  Jewish  tradition.  That  the  book  must  have  been 
written  before  the  days  of  David  or  Solomon  appears  from  «v.  63. 
compared  with  2  Sam.  v.  7-9,  and  from  ivi.  10,  compared  with  1  Eingj 
ii  16  Additions  to  the  origixial  documents  may  be  seen  in  lii.  47 
(Judges  xviii.  27-29:  iv.  13,  19,  see  Judges  i.  11-16).  and  ixiv.  2£^33. 
The  facta  recorded  in  this  book  are  repeatedly  cited.'  and  sevei-al  pre- 
dictions are  found  in  the  book  itself.'' 

Joshua,  whose  victories  are  described,  was  an  Ephrairoite  (b- 1536). 
one  of  tJie  spies,  a  faithful  servant  and  companion  of  Mosas  ^^  history 
during  many  years.  He  was  permitted  to  ascend  Sinai  with 
him,  just  previous  to  the  giving  of  tha  law.  He  seems  also  to 
hare  been  intrusted  with  the  special  care  of  the  Ubernacle.  Exod. 
isiiii.  11-  After  the  death  of  Moaea  he  took  the  command  of  the  Isra- 
elites, having  been  early  designated  to  that  office,  by  God  himself 
Originally  he  was  called  Oshea,  a  saviour,  or  one  aaved;  but  after- 
warda  Moaea  called  him  Joshua,  "he  shall  Ba,ve,"  or  "  the  salvaUon  of 
Jehovah,"  referring  no  doubt  to  the  work  which  God  was  to  acKMoplish 
by  him.     In  this  office  he  is  a  type  of  onr  Lord. 

His  character  and  history  are  highly  iostmctive.  Tha  ^^^jj,,,^ 
Spirit  was  in  him.  Numb,  iivii.   13.    Having  a  certain  im. 

i.  21-K»lt 


•  1  aro 


i.:?;  I 


iv.  3,  5:  lea.  J 


»  Sei  Josh.  i.  9;  iii.  13  (see  iv.  18) ;  tl  26  (see  1  Kings  ivi.  M),  eto. 
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yromi'fl  of  Knc!«fiB(cliBp  i.)  he  yet  prudently  used  ttIi  a  lever  means  were 
likely  to  eecura  it.  He  sent  api^  and  diaciplined  his  forcea  ;  not 
teatmg,  however,  in  these,  bat  looking  still  to  God.  Thne  before 
Bftatkmg  the  Canaanitea  he  solemnly  renewed  tho  dedication  of  him- 
Eelf  and  the  people  (v.),  and  in  eeasons  of  emergency  Bought  by  prayer 
epecial  hlesBings  and  help  {s.  12-14).  "  Efforts  and  prayer,"  "seal  and 
dependence"  were  clearly  his  rnle.  His  piety  and  davotion  are  beauti- 
fully displayed  in  his  closing  appeals,  and  the  spirit  of  affectionate  sub- 
miBHion  with  which  the  people  received  them  gives  us  a  favorable  im- 
prassion  of  his  influence  and  their  fidelity  (ixiii.  8).  The  discipline  of 
the  wilderness  had  not  been  unblessed. 

38.  Mark  in  Eahab  tho  power  and  rewardR  of  faith ;  she  was  hef- 
self  saved  with  her  house,  and  she  became— though  of  the 
EXtt™*"       ""^^   °^  Canaan— an   ancestor   of   David,   and  of   Christ. 
(Heb.  xi.  31). 
Our  victories  are  of  God:     Implicitly  obey  God's  commanda:     reten- 
tion and  punishment  follow  sin;     God  is  no  respecter  of 
Aohan?*        persons — are  lessons  taught  in  the  history  of  Jericho  and 
of  Achan,  viL 
The  repeated  renewals  of  the  covenant  recorded  in  this  hoot,  are 
solemn   and   instructive,' v. ;    iiiii,;    liiv.     The  Israelitei 
lenewed.      "ere  the  chosen  people  of  God ;  they  were  his  too  by  personal 
oonsecratioQ.      Often  throughout  their  history  these  cove- 
nants were  renewed. 
The  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  is  a  fearful  admonition  of  the  final 
issues  of  transgression.    Compared  with  the  Israelites,  they 
of  the  were,  probably,  a  disciplined,  valiant  people ;    but   they 

canBamlss.  geem  to  havemadalittleeffortto  repel  the  invaders.  Perhaps 
tbey  trusted  to  the  "  swellings  of  Jordan,"  which  ai  the  time  whoa 
Joshua  entered  Canaan  (the  vernal  equinox),  made  the  stream,  as  Ihey 
supposed,  impassable ;  or,  perhaps,  as  one  of  their  number  expressed  it, 
"  the  terror  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews"  had  fallen  upon  them.  They 
were  certainly  fearfully  wicked  (Lev.  sviii.  24-30:  Deut.  ii.4;  iviii. 
10-12).  Their  idolatry  had,  as  idolatry  ever  does,  augmented  lioon- 
tionaneas  and  cruelty.  The  Divine  will  they  had  once  known,  for  (hey 
were  descendants  of  Noah,  and  for  centuries  tho  light  of  an  early 
revelation  had  lingered  among  them  (Gen  xiv.).  They  had  been 
warned — by  the  deluge,  by  the  history  of  tlie  cities  of  the  plain,  the 
destruction  of  Pnaraoh,  tho  recent  overthrow  of  their  eastern  neighbors, 
the  Amorites,  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the  pra- 
»ervation  of  Eahab,  and  the  oocvlctiou  of  their  own  conscience.     Their 
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tenioval  from  Palestine,  moroovor,  aaems  to  have  been  esBential  for  the 
jireBorvatiou  of  the  rsi-aefites  from  the  contaminating  influenca  of 
idolatry,  and  they  had  the  alternative  of  flight.  In  fact,  many  Bailed 
to  the  distant  ahorea  of  tho  Mediterranean,  and  there  fonnded  flourish- 
ing oolonieB,  thua  preserving,  to  comparatively  modern  times,  record! 
of  tha  God  who  fought  against  them. 

Some  may  object  that  the  war  in  which  they  were  esterminated  was 
cruel,  and  that  they  might  have  b6en  removed  by  famine  or  peatilence. 
But  to  the  first  ohjeotion  it  ia  a  sufficient  reply  that,  the  cruelties  thua 
practised  were  common  to  the  age,  and  that  in  exwrminating  a  very 
guilty  people,  God  did  not  direct  milder  nsagoa  than  those  which  gene- 
rally prevailed  {Joah.  viii.).  The  second  objection  is  answered  by  th« 
fact  that  no  plan  could  have  made  clearer  or  more  impresaiva  the 
puwer  and  rigbteonsneas  of  God.  his  infinite  superiority  to  the  idols  of 
thoae  nations,  and  hia  rigbteoua  hatred  of  the  Crimea  into  which  they 
bad  fallen.  It  may  be  added  that  by  similar  discipline  the  laraelitaa 
themselvea  were  chastised,  and  the  general  system  involved  iu  these 
events  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  courae  of  moral  government  still 
exercised  in  the  world ;  witJi  this  difference  only,  that  now  meu  act 
as  rods  of  God's  anger  by  tacit  permission*  then  under  hia  immediata 
authority. 

As  the  triumpba,  tb  ough  f  tl  of  tl  e  Israel  tea  nay  le  considered 
typical  of  the  final  t  uph  of  tl  e  ohu  1  and  of  eve  y  Christian, 
tliroagb  Jesus,  the  Capt  n  of  o  r  salvat  on  tl  e  A  thor  and  Finisher 
of  oor  faJth  {Heb.  i  10  z  ')  so  the  de  t  t  on  of  the  Canaanitea 
takes  its  place  with  the  deluge  and  the  final  ove  th  ow  of  Jerusalem, 
as  a  signal  proof  of  God  a  djspleaanre  against  sin,  and  may  be  con- 
iiidorcd  as  an  eniblom  of  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  Fsa.  cix.: 

39.  And,  now,  God's  promise  has  been  in  pari  fulfilled : 
the  Jews  have  entered  Canaan;  the  tabernacle  of  „  . 
jod  has  been  set  up  in  Shiloh ;  the  law  has  been  J*'^!?,''''?'™ 
promulgated  and  accepted.  In  its  morality,  it  is  fulfilled, 
eminently  holy ;  in  its  civil  institutes,  adapted  to  preserve 
the  people  peculiar  and  separate,  and  to  set  forth  the  reality 
of  the  divine  government;  and  in  its  ceremonies,  it  is  a  pro- 
phetic aymbol  of  the  Grospel — hut  only  m  part  The  original 
promiBe  of  a  blessing  to  all  nations,  ratified  to  Abraham,  and 
renewed  to  the  other  partriarchs,  though  it  included  the  poB- 
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eession  of  Canaan,  seems  too  coTOprehe naive  to  end  there.  Tho 
prediction  of  the  coming  dignity  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  tha 
prophecy  of  Balaam ;  the  announcement  by  Moses  of  another 
greater  Prophet ;  and,  especially,  the  predictions  of  the  31st 
of  Deut.  (see  also  Lev.  xsvi.  and  Deut.  sxviii.),  foretelling  the 
eins  of  the  people,  and  the  consequences  of  them  in  the  dis- 
pei-sion  of  their  race,  all  seemed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Israelite  to  an  enlarged  dispensation.  They  plainly  forebade 
him  to  rest  altogether  in  Canaan  or  his  law.  Everything  im- 
plied a  coming  universal  blessing,  a  kingdom,  a  revelation  not 
nigh,  a  prophet  from  among  the  people,  a  country  whose 
inhabitants  should  no  more  go  out,  even  for  ever.  The  reve- 
lation of  these  blessings  was  not  always  clear;  but  it  was 
clear  enough  to  excite  inquiry  and  justify  faith.  The  position 
of  the  pious  Israelite,  therefore,  was  not  altogether 
tionorths  unlike  our  own.  From  Canaan  he  looked  baok  on 
ciiwlika""  fulfilled  predictions,  and  forward  to  a  glorions 
ouroHQ,  fy^yre.  Much  of  his  future  is  now  past;  and  we 
also  look  back  on  predictions  gloriously  fulfilled;  othei'S, 
a<rain,  and  in  some  sense,  even  these,  are  unfulfilled.  All 
nations  are  not,  even  yet,  blessed  in  Him.  A  third  point  of 
contemplation  for  pious  Jews  and  devout  Christiana  remains ; 
and  the  certainty  of  the  predictions,  whose  fulfilment  is  to 
intervene,  is  assured  to  us  by  the  records  of  the  past. 

40.  No  small  light  will  be  thrown  upon  Joshua  and  Judges 

,    if  we  study  them  with  the  Pentateuch,  to  which, 

Judges  to     more  than  to  Samuel,  they  belong.     Between  these 

leuoh  what  books  there  is  the  same  connection  as  between  the 

AntBiflto      Gospels  and  the  Acts, 

theOospela.  ^ 

The  Pentateuch  gives  the  history  of  tlia  doings  of  the  great  law-giver 
and  of  the  lawe  on  which  the  ancient  economy  was  to  be  founded. 
Joshua  gives  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  nation  itself, 
according  to  the  repeated  promise  of  God.  Tlie  book  of  Judges  marka 
the  corruption  which  so  early  crept  into  the  ancient  chnrch. 

The  Oo^ds  give  the  life  of  the  greater  prophet  and  the  laws  on 
nhich  hia  church  was  to  ba  establishod.     The  book  of  Acts  give«  tha 
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history  of  its  actual  sfltablislimeiit,  according  U>  tlie  prouiee  of  ite 
toacder.  The  hUtory  of  the  Judges  has  ita  counterpart  in  facts  referred 
to  in  the  Epistles.  If  the  varions  books  be  read  together  and  com- 
pared, the  ooBnection  of  the  two  dJBpensations,  and  the  differencei 
between  them,  will  more  plainly  appear.  Stndy  the  ritual  of  tha  law 
in  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ,  and  compare  the  straggles  and 
■victorias  of  the  Jews  with  those  of  the  church.  Contrasts  will  b» 
heightened  by  the  comparison.  The  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
will  appear  the  more  ^orious;  no;  ieas  glorious  will  be  the  character 
and  dignity  of  oui  Lord."  He  combined  in  his  own  person  the  ofEoea 
of  legislator,  priest,  and  leader ;  offioea  filled  of  old  by  Moses,  and 
Aaron,  and  Joshua,  each  of  whom  waa,  in  his  appropriate  place,  a  type 


41,  Theauthorshipof  Judges  is  not  certainly  known,  ttoagh 
Jewish  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Samuel.  From  the  ^^j^^^^^j 
book  itself,  we  gather  that  it  was  written  after  the  ondauthen- 
commencement  of  the  monarchy,  xis.  1;  xxi.  25, 
and  before  the  accession  of  David,  i.  21 :  2  Sam.  v.  6-8.  Tha 
"hou&e  of  God"  refers,  therefore,  as  in  Joshua,  to  the  taber- 
nacle, sx.  18  (Josh.  ix.  23),  and  the  "captivity"  spoken  of  in 
sviii.  30,  to  some  contemporary  servitude,  see  Psa.  Isxviii.  60, 
61,  where  the  same  phrase  is  employed;  many  of  the  sacred 
writers  allude  to  or  quote  this  book,  1  Sam.  xii,  9-11 ;  2  Sam, 
xi.  21 :  Psa.  Ixxsiii.  11 ,  Lxviii. ;  Ixsxix. :  Isa,  ix,  4;  x.  26. 

The  Judges,  whose  adminiatrations  for  about  300  years  are  here 
described,  were  not  a  tegular  succession  of  governors,  but   (,|^„g„,^ 
occasional  deliverers  raised  np  by  God,  to  rescue  Israel  of  the 
fromoppressionandto  administer  justice.  Without  aaauming  J"'^^*- 
the  state  of  royal  authority,  they  acted  for  the  time  as  vicegerents  of 
Jehovah,  tlie  invisible   king.     Their  power  seems  to  have  been  not 
unlike  that  of  the  saffetes  (QitsBTD)  of  Carthage  and  Tyre,  or  of  tha 
archons  of  Athens.     The  government  of  the  people  may  be  described 
as  a  republican  confederacy;  the  elders  and  princes  having  authority 
in  their  respective  tribes. 

The  moral  character   of  the  Israelites,  as  described  ia  this  book, 
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Mural  con  BeemB  to  have  naiiergona  a  sad  change.  The  generation 
IsrueLltes."  who  were  contemporaries  with  Joahna  were  both  oouragaous 
and  faithful,  and  free  in  a  great  meaBure  from  the  weakneaB 
and  obstinacy  which  had  dishonored  their  fathers  {Jltdg.  ii.  7).  Their 
first  ardor,  however,  had  somewhat  cooled,  and  more  than  once  they 
fell  into  a  state  of  indifference  which  Joshua  fotind  it  needful  to  rebuke. 
Perhaps  the  whole  territory  of  Palestine  waa  more  than  they  nooded, 
or  could  usefully  occupy.  As  each  tribe  received  its  portion,  they 
became  bo  engrossed  in  cultivating  it,  or  so  much  fonder  of  ease  than 
of  war,  that  they  grew  unwilling  to  help  the  rest.  All  found  it,  mote- 
over,  more  convenient  to  make  Blavea  of  their  subjugated  nations  than 
to  expel  them.  Thia  policy  was  unwise.  It  was  also  sintul.  The 
resulls  were  soon  seen.  Another  generation  arose.  Living  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  idolaters,  and  with  idolaters  even  in  their 
country,  the  Israelites  copied  their  example,  intermarried  witli  them, 
and  became  contaminated  with  their  abomiuations,  Jndg.  ii.  13.  The 
Canaanitra,  moreover,  left  alone,  gathered  strength  to  make  head 
against  the  chosen  race ;  and  in  the  same  degree  the  latter,  yielding  to 
licentiousness,  ease,  and  idolatry,  lost  the  energy  and  faith  of  their 
fathera.  So  Bin  multipliea  in  the  world.  So  sin  in  this  case,  aa  ever, 
brought  with  it  its  puniehment.  Sinners  are  but  filled  "  with  their  avm 
waya ;"  and  in  their  punishment  God  illustrates  his  righteousness  and 
truth,  Judg.  ii.  14^18. 

The  grand  roorol  lesson  ot  the  whole  narrative  is  given  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  chapter. 

It  is  just,  however,  to  add,  that  the  whole  period  must  not  be  regarded 
fts  an  uninterrupted  series  of  idolatriee.  Some  of  the  disorders  men- 
tioned affected  only  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  rest  was  in  a  better 
etate.  The  ains  which  incurred  punishment,  and  the  deliverances 
which  followed  repentance,  are  related  at  length ;  while  long  periods, 
during  which  the  judges  governed,  and  the  people  obeyed  God,  are 
described  in  a  single  verse.  In  addition  t«  the  many  who,  doubtless, 
remained  faithful  amidst  all  these  corruptiona,  St.  Paul  reminds  us  of 
iflveral  illustrious  examples  of  oonrageous  fidelity,  Heb.  li.  33. 


THE   BOOK   OF    BtlTn. 


42.  The  book  of  Ruth  may  be  considered  aa  a  sequel  to  the 
inihorahivi.  ^'^'^^  '^^  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  tbe  ensuing 
St*-  liistory.     It  contains  particulars  of  the  family  of 

Ellmele^h,  and  informs  us  how  Euth,  s.  Moabiteas,  hecama 
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the  wife  of  Bnaz,  an  ant^estor  of  DaTid,  and  thus  of  Christ, 
The  aiithoiehip  vs  not  certainly  known;  Irat  it  is  generally 
ascribed,  to  Samuel  There  are  several  phrases,  in  the  origi- 
nal, identical  with  expre^sioua  which  occur  elsewhere  only  ia 
Samuel  and  Kings  (Ruth  i.  IV;  iv.  6,  etc.).  The  book  traces 
T  of  David  to  a  source  not  flattering  to  that 
;  and  this  fact  is  one  evidence  of  the  truthfulness 
of  the  narrative.  Its  genealogical  account  ie  quoted  in 
Matt.  i.  5,  and  Luke  iii.  32. 

The  events  recorded  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
(i.  1;)  hut  the  history  was  certainly  written  some  time  later, 
(iv.  7). 

Bclef  as  this  book  is.  it  is  remarkably  rich  in  examples  of  faith, 
patience,  industry,  and  kindness,  nor  less  so  in  intimations  ^^  i^gaua. 
of  the  apacial  care  which  God  takes  of  out  concerns ;  "  still 
out  of  seeming  ill  educing  good."  Elimelech's  misfortunes;  his  son'a 
gin  in  marrying  a  Moabitess;  the  loss  of  her  husband— all  end  in  her 
own  converaion,  and  in  the  honor  of  her  adopted  family.  What 
changes  tun  years  have  produced !  Thay  have  turned  Naomi  into 
Mara.'  She  who  went  out  full  has  come  home  again  empty.  Her 
fortitude  and  faith,  however,  sustain  her ;  and  in  her  trouble  she  shows 
equal  wisdom  and  tenderness.  .  .  .  When  her  daughters  are  told  what 
they  must  eipeot  if  they  accompany  her  to  Canaan,  Orpah  weeps,  but 
returns  to  her  idols ;  and  Euth  cleaves  to  her,  indicating  therein  depth 
af  affection  and  religious  decision,  i.  16;  ii.  12.  Her  reward  she 
received  "  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  she  eame  to 

It  had  been  foretold  to  th  Jews  th-it  the  Messiah  should  be  of  the 
tribeof  Judah,anditwaaa  [  d.  f    th  1  d  th  1 1      h      Id 

be  of  the  family  of  David.     It  w       mp  t  th      I        th  t  th    h 

tory  of  that  family  should  Iwttehf        tl         pm        w       d 
livered. 

In  the  adoption  of  Rath,  ahthnaMbt  tth      h      if 

God  and  the  commonwealth    f  I       1  w  f  h  p     is    g    p  n 

the  Gentile  world-  and  still  more  in  her  being  taken  into  the  line  of 
the  Messiah,  we  seem  to  have  a  pre-intimation  of  the  great  mystery 
Ihat  the  Gentiles  should  be  sanctified  by  him,  and  joined  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  that  there  should  be  one  flock  and  one  Shepherd. 

The  eontents  of  this  hook  are  as  follows; — 

■  Bishop  Hall. 
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An  account  of  Naomi,  from  h       Ipt        wthii      li^idfin 
Canaan  into  Moab,  to  her  ret  t     th    1     d     f  I       1  w  tl    I   c 

danghter-in-Iaw  Euth,  chap.  Th  te  w  f  B  w  th  E  th, 
and  their  marriage,  ii.-iv.  12.  Th  b  th  f  Ob  d  d  j,  1  oy  f 
David,  iv.  13-22. 

Sec.  4. — The  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings  and  Oheoniclhs. 

THE  BOOXS  op 


43.  The  relation  given  in  Euth  is  a  kind  of  digression  in 
landasam  ^^^s  sacred  story,  with  a  particular  view.  The  gene- 
ral thread  of  the  narrative  is  now  resumed.  "We 
are  furnished  in  the  books  of  Samuel  with  the  history  of  the 
two  last  Judges,  Eli  and  Samuel  (who  were  not,  as  the  rest, 
men  of  war,  but  priests),  and  of  the  first  kings,  Saul  and 

These  two  books  were  anciently  reckoned  as  one,  the  pre- 
sent division  being  derived  from  the  LXX  and  Vulgata,  In 
those  versions  they  are  called  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Kings,  as  they  form  part  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  is  not  free  from 
A  Uio  hi  difSculty ;  but  the  decided  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favor  of  the  ancient  view,  that  Samuel 
wrote  1  Sam.  i,-ssiv.,  and  that  the  rest  was  written  by  ifathan 
and  Gad,  1  Ohron.  sxix.  29.  The  narrative  was  probably 
written  towards  the  close  of  Samuel's  life,  v.  5 ;  vi.  18,  The 
place  of  the  books  in  the  canon;  the  predictions  they  record;'  ■ 
the  quotations  from  them  in  later  books,  and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament," supply  ample  evidence  of  their  authority. 

Cfad  was  the  contemporary  of  David,  and  la  called  hia  a*er.     He  was 

•  See  1  Sara.  ii.  30 :  2  Sam.  lii.  10-12,  eto. 

"1  Kingaii.  36:  2  Kings  ii.  4-11;  1  Ohron.  xvii.  24,  25  jae  "Acta 
Kiii.22-  MattEii  3 
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also  prol>ably  ona  of  hia  companions  in  the  wildeniasn,  a»a.^^ 
]  Sam.  ssii.  5.  Nathan  was  a  promiuent  counsellor  of 
David's,  and  waa  tepeatedly  commissioned  to  give  him 
Divine  meaaag^.  2  Sam.  vii.  3;  sii.  i:  Paa.  li.  In  Zech.  xii.  12,  his 
n.ime  occurs  as  the  lepresentative  of  the  great  family  of  the  prophata. 
Theee  books  contain  also  several  odes  bj  different  writers.  The  song  of 
Hannah  is  remarkable  from  its  similarity  to  thatof  Mary  (1  Sam.  ii.  10; 
Inks  i.  46-55),  It  given  a  atriking  prophecy  of  Christ,  virho  is  here 
called  for  the  first  time  MesBiah,  {the  Anointed),  and  King. 

Saviud,  whom  we  thus  conclude  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  larga 
portion  of  the  first  boob,  was  the  desired  answer  {so  his  3^^^^,. 
name  implies)  of  his  mother's  prayers,  and  was  dedicated 
to  God  from  his  infancy.  Intruated  wilh  supreme  power  in  the  state, 
he  ruled  without  ambition,  executed  his  office  with  irreproachable 
integrity,  and  resigned  it  without  reluctance.  He  was  both  feared  and 
r«!pected  by  Saul,  and  was  allowed  by  that  monarch  to  judge  Israel  all 
the  daya  of  hia  life,  1  Sam.  \ 


the  spirit  that  distmgniabed  him, 
to  Beerabeba  knew  that  Samuel ' 


The  revelations  he  received,  and 
vere  such  tha't  all  Israel,  from  Dan 
IS  establbhfid  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 

■rangement  of  Samnel  and  later  his- 
torical books  ia  peculiarly  important. 

ii.  To  understand  the  covenant  which  God  gave  to  David,  aeoanng 
the  perpetnal  dominion  ot  his  seed,  read  and  compare  ^^,^^gf 
2  Sam.  vii, ;  Txiii.  5 ;  1  Chron.  ivii. .  Psa.  IxJiii. ;  o^^xii.  ^^™«;t.^ 

Its  partial  fulfilment  in  Solomon  may  be  gathered  from 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  1-7;  1  Kings  viii.  15-26;  li.  9-13. 

Aa  the  temporal  grandeur  of  David's  house  declined,  God  sent  pro- 
phete  to  annoanoe  the  stability  of  this  covenant,  and  to  assure  Judah 
of  the  unprecedented  glory  of  his  great  defendant,  Amos  ix.  11-15 : 
Isa.  ii.  6,  7 ;  zi, :  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6 ;  xxiiu  14-2(1  Those  promises  refer 
to  tiie  nn'ive'rBal  and  permanent  reign  ot  Messiah,  who  is  now  exalted, 
and  waiting  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  fooWool,  Lube  i.  31-33,  69 : 
Acta  ii.  25-36;  xiii,  32-37. 

That  David  himself  undeistood  this  covenant  to  refer  to  our  Lord, 
and  to  spiritual  blessing  to  be  received  through  Him,  may  be  gathered 
from  Isa.  Iv.  3 :  Heb.  i.  5 ;  and  Acta  ii.  30. 

45.  In  Samuel,  we  have  a  revival  of  the  prophetic  spirit.  Prom  the 
days  of  Joshua  to  Eli  there  seema  to  have  been  "  no  open  vision" 
(1  Sam  iii  1  Jer.  xv.  1-.  Acta  xiii,  30;  ill.  24).  Under  the  judges, 
the  original  ffovancit  remained  as  at  first.     The  Jewish   polity  ai.i 
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e  nnctanged.  The  law  aa  given  ly  Moaad 
^iBoy  ""^  '"  ^"^  iofce,  and  supplied,  in  the  falSlment  of  its  pre 

dictions,  amplfl  evidence  of  ita  authority.  In  the  days  of 
Samnel,  however,  marked  changes  were  passing  over  the  state.  Ca- 
lamities were  bwoming  more  confounding.  SncoesB  more  extraordinary 
wid  transient.  The  priesthood  was  to  be  transferred;  kingly  govern- 
ment to  be  ^tablished.  By  and  by.  the  kingdom  itself  will  be  broken 
and  divided.  Idolatry  wOl  be  publicly  sanctioned,  and  will  need 
public  authoritative  rebukes.  Then  will  follow  a  long  series  of  afSia- 
tlons,  ending  in  removal  and  captivity. 

Charges  80  aerioua  needed  special  interposition.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  a  revival  and  enlargement  of  prophetic  revelation.  As 
enlarge-™  Mnses  required  peculiar  evidence  of  a  Divine  appointment 
mentofit.  j^,^  j,;g  njjggion,  go  does  Samuel.  He  appears,  therefore,  as 
,prophet,  and  oommenues  an  ^e  of  prophecy,  which  oontinneB  withoat 
anv  material  chasm  h)  the  days  of  Malachi. 

A  supernatural  call  and  a  prophetic  vision  were  granted  to  him  at 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  even  in  hia  youth.  Ha 
""^  was  commissioned  to  repeat  to  Eli  a  prediction  which  a 
man  of  God  had  already  announced,  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  predic- 
tion, with  other  circumstanceB,  gave  early  evidence  of  his  authority. 
The  people  soon  sought  a  king,  as  their  request  implied  a  distrust  of 
the  protection  and  love  which  had  made  them  a  theocracy,  it  was 
opposed  by  the  prophet  in  God's  name.  At  length,  God  complied,  and 
it  became  the  busineaa  of  the  prophet  to  watch  over  the  change,  to 
define  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  show  whom  God  had  chosen,  and 
ultimately  to  transfer  the  kingdom  to  the  person  and  tribe  of  David. 
So  far,  the  predictions  and  business  of  the  prephet  were  chiefiy  civil. 

In  David's  person  and  reign,  however,  prophecy  assumes  a  new 
character.  His  kingdom  was  first  confirmed  to  him  {2  Sam. 
InDnvld.  ^,j  ^2_i7;  paa.  Imis.).  The  character  and  kingdom  of 
Bolomon  are  then  foretold,  and,  blended  with  these,  we  find  revelations 
of  a  higher  and  holier  kind.  The  promise  to  Abraham  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  temporal  and  evangelical;  so  also  is  row  the  promise  to 
David.  To  Abraham,  Messiah  had  bean  announced,  more  ot  less 
dearly,  as  the  promised  teed;  to  Moses,  as  the  coming  prophet;  to  all 
of  that  age,  as  the  prUit;  to  David,  he  appears,  in  addition,  as  Unff. 
He  therefore  speaks  of  Messiah's  authority,  of  the  hostility  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  of  his  sceptre  of  nght'-onsness,  of  his  unchangeable 
priesthood,  of  his  esalted  nature,  of  his  death,  and  his  victory  over 
death,  and  ot  his  dominion,  including  both  Israfll  and  the  Gentiles 
^Ts'..  ii. ;  ivi. ;  xlv. ;  ex.,  etc.).     In  little  more  than  a  bundled  yaara. 
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the  opprGSB«3  i.ribes  rule  from  sea  to  aea,  md  the  dimnesB  of  iio  open 
vieion  yields  to  wtat  seems  the  dawn  of  a  cloudless  day. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  while  David  raceiYes  the  pro- 
mise of  the  duration  of  his  kingdom  from  Samuel  and  Nathan,  it  ia' 
David  himself  who  la  inatructed  to  connect  this  kingdom  with  the 
kingdom  of  his  greater  Son.  The  prophets  reveal  and  magnify  tha 
type,  he  passes  on  the  prediction,  calls  Ghbisi  Lord,  and  pays  every- 
wiiBTe  willing  homage  to  his  person  and  law  (Fsa,  ex.). 

In  proportion  as  the  kingdom  and  character  of  Christ  are  thnB 
brought  into  view,  provision  is  made  for  deepening  the  ira-  -p^^^^ 
pression  of  these  Christian  propheoi^  upon  the  hearta  of 
the  people,  and  making  them  conducive  to  faith  and  piety.  They  ai-o 
givan  in  Psalma,  and  thus  pass  into  the  devotions  of  the  church.  These 
Psalms  form  the  moat  important  additions  that  had  yet  been  made  to 
the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  are  clearly  adapted  to  inspire  ancient  wor. 
shippers  with  Christian  hopes.  Very  heautiful,  too.  is  the  growing 
distinctnesB  of  these  predictions.  To  Abraham  a  seed  was  revealed. 
When  his  descendants  had  become  tribes,  to  Judah  the  promise  was 
confined  ;  and  now,  when  the  kingdom  appears,  it  is  given  to  David. 
Kor  can  these  predictions  be  ascribed  to  flattery  or  telfishness.  It  is 
-not  David  who,  in  the  first  instance,  receives  tiiem.  Nor  is  it  to  him- 
self, in  all  their  fulness,  thathe  appropriatesiJiem.  He  applies  them  to 
another,  and  the  messenger  who  gives  them  is  Nathan ;  a  prophet  who 
rebnked  his  son,  and  severely  threatened  Solomon  with  the  conse- 
quences of  his  apostasy.  The  faithfulness  of  these  servants  of  God 
had  other  and  more  immediate  ends,  but  it  proves  incidentally  tlifl 
ti-uth  of  their  announcements. 

TEE   TWO   BOOKS   OF   KIHGa. 

46.  Tlie  two  books  of  Kings  (wtich  in  ancient  mpiea  of  Ilia 
Hebrew  Bible  form  but  one  book)  contain  tie  history  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  from  the  end  of  David's  reign  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  The  present  division  of  the  books  is  taken  from 
the  LSX  and  Vulgate. 

Nothing  e&rtain  is  known  of  the  authorship  ;  the  moat  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  as  memoirs  of  their  own  times  ^^y^^^^j,,p_ 
were  written  hj  several  of  the  prophet?,  for  the  use 
of  the  kingdom,  the  present  books  were  compiled  from  these 
records  by  Jpt-emiah  or  Ezra;  Jewish  tradition  is  in  favor  of 
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the  first,  and  Haverr.ick  has  recently  adv  jcated  ttie  samf  view. 
The  events  described  reach  to  the  liberation  of  Jehoi.icliira 
from  prison  in  Babyloa  (twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years  only 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  A  late  authorship  is 
proved  by  the  frequent  use  of  Chaldaisma  (DeWette,  §185-6);' 
*nd  tbere  is  a  remarkable  affinity  of  style  between  Zings  and 
Jeremiah  (Havern.)  ,  .  ,  The  view  that  the  hooka  were  drawn 
up  from  Tarious  documents,  by  one  hand,  ia  confirmed  by  tha 
bookf'  themaehes.  The  frequent  vividness  of  the  narrative 
bespeaks  the  work  of  aa  eye-witness ;  and  appeals  are'  con- 
stantly mads  to  official  documents,  under  the  title  of  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel — a  title  given  elsewhere  to 
national  annals,  Eeth.  ii,  23 ;  vi.  1,  That  the  whole  was  revised 
hy  one  hand  appears  from  the  similarity  of  style  and  idiom  in 
various  unimportant  expressions. 

Both  books  contain  several  prophecies,  and  other  intrinsic 
.    ,  marks  of  inspiration ;    and  both  are  cited  as  an- 

tiaty-  thentic  and  canonical  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 

Csee  Luke  iv.  25,  27:  Jas.  v.  IT). 

The  comparative  dates  of  Chronicles  and  Kings  explain  Ta.rioiis  dif- 
ferences of  phraseology.     In  Chroniclea  we  have  Aramiean  forms,'  later 


,•*  and  Bynonymous  espres- 


Jiplaineii,  by  a  refereno 


words  and  oxpreasions,  mora  r 
(ions  used  for  others  liable  to  mtai: 

Differenoea  in  the  order  of  cvenl 
of  tbe  writers  profeee  to  give  lbs  e: 
eiona  and  abbreviations,  are  in  the  same  way  ■ 
to  the  different  aim  of  ea«h  narrative. 

Other  differences,  amounting  to  discrepancies,  are  ocftasionally  fonnd, 
and  refer  chiefly  to  numbers  and  names.  It  ia  well  known  that  the  text 
of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  inspired  writings;  nor  must  we  ascribe  to  the  author 
what  ia  really  due  to  the  errors  of  copyists.'    These  errors,  it  may  ba 

•2Chron.  s.  18.     "1  Chron.  ziv.  2;  lii.  12;  xii.  2:  2  Ohron.  ivi,  4. 

'  1  Chron.  lix.  1 :  2  Chron.  liii.  12.  ■<  Sae  Tables ;  1  Chrou.  liv. : 
2  Chron.  i.  14-17;  ix.  25,  are  evidently  out  of  ohroDological  order. 

•Sea  2  Chron.  viii.  18:  (1  Kings  ix,  23);  1  Chro^.  li.  H:  (2  Sam. 
isiii.8);  isi,5:  (2Sam.  xiiv.  9j:  1  Chron.  sviii.  4:  {2  Sam.  viii.  4); 
lix.  IS  ;  (2  Bam,  z,  IH),     '  [Parkers  De  Watte  on  Old  Test.] 
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tMei,  do  not  affect  any  article  of  faith  or  rnle  of  life,  and  till  we  can 
wotify  thorn  they  ought  to  be  candidly  acknowledged. 

Both  hooka  record  eeveral  inspired  predictions,  and  ara  referred  to  or 
qnoted  in  the  Hew  TeBtameot.'  It  ie  remarkable  that  the  inapirod  accla- 
mation of  David  to  the  praise  of  God  is  Bnhatantially  adopted  by  our 
Lord  and  is  ascribed  by  John  to  the  blesaed  spirits  who  celebrate  tha 
praises  of  God  in  heaven,  1  Chron.  ixix.  10. 11 :  Matt.  vi.  13 :  Bev,  v. 
12,  13. 

THE   TWO   BO  OK  a   OP  CHBONICLES. 

47.  These  books  were  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one,  and 
called  the  words  of  Days,  i.  e.  diaries  or  journals,  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  annals,  out  of  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  composed.  In  the  LXX  they  are  distinguiahed  as 
the  books  of  "things  omitted"  {ira(a,\nicaii.init),  and  were  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  .preceding  hooks  of 
Scripture,  supplying  such  information  as  was  rendered  neces- 
Eary  by  the  alterations  consequent  upon  the  captivity.  The 
present  title  was  first  given  to  them  by  Jerome. 

48.  The  authorship  of  Chronicles  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Ezra.  They  certainly  record  the  restoration  by  ^  jhnn,,,, 
.Cyrus,  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21,  22,  and  mention  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah,  xixv.  25.  The  style  of  Ezra,  moreover, 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Chronicles,  and  its 
history  seema  a  continuation  of  Kings,  Ea.  i.  1-S,and  2  Chron. 
xxsvi.  23.  If  this  view  ia  correct,  1  Chron.  iii.  19-24,  giving 
an  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,  must  have  been  added  by  a  later  writer, 

49.  The  importance  of  the  fact  that  these  histories  were  compiled 
from  earlier  docnmonts,  themaolves  the  wort  of  prophets,  ia  well  illus- 
trated in  these  books,  Theso  docnir.enta  seem  to  be  quoted  literally, 
even  when  the  fact  recorded  applies  rather  to  the  time  of  the  writor 
than  of  the  compiler ;  see  2  Chron.  v.  9 ;  viii,  3 :  the  parpose  of  the  com. 
riler  being  not  to  modify  these  documents,  but  to  connect  with  them 

"  his  own  narrative.     Many  passages,  also,  are  identical,  or  nearly  iden- 


•2Chrc 


,  ii.  5,  6;  i 


i,  18,  49:  2  Chron.  3 


n  1  P«t.  i.  17. 
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tical,  with  passagee  in  Kings,  both  being  taken  probably  from  the  sam* 
au'jala.  The  documents  referred  to  or  quoted  ate  not  has  than  a  doaen, 
though  three  or  fonr  of  these  are  probably  the  same  document. 

The  three  double  boota  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  have  much 
Comparbon  '"  '^°'°™o'i>  though  they  have  also  characterietio  diifereneca. " 
nt  Hamuel,  They  treat  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  period,  and  should 
tlironMes.  ii^  "3,d  and  compared  together.  A  oompreheaaivo  viewmar 
thus  bo  gathered  of  Jewish  history,  and  mnch  light  will  be 
thrown  on  brief  and  obscure  expressions.  Their  differoncea  of  aim,  how- 
ever, are  aa  marked  as  is  their  substantial  idontity.  Sauiael  gives  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  biography,  even  more 
than  a  history  oi  the  first  kings.  The  Books  of  Kings,  on  tie  other 
hand,  give  a  history  of  the  theocracy  under  regal  government,  and  are 
rich  in  brief  alluaiona  to  the  character,  ains,  and  consequent  punish- 
ment of  the  rulers  and  of  the  people.  The  Books  of  Ohronicloa,  ^ain, 
have  special  reference  to  the  forms  and  ministry  of  religious  worship, 
to  the  genealogies,  and -consequent  posseasions  of  the  various  families 
and  trihes,  and  to  other  topics  connected  with  the  return.  Hence  gene- 
alogical tables ;  hence,  also,  the  prominance  given  to  the  pious  care,  ia 
establiehing  public  worship,  of  David,  Solomon,  Heiekiah,  and  Josi'ah. 
The  genealogical  tables  of  these  books,  though  to  us  comparatively 
Genealod  ''"^''^^''''^*'°g'  ^^^^  big'ily  important  among  the  Jews,  who 
cai  tnblot  ^^^^  made  by  prophetic  promises  extremely  observant  in 
these  particulars.  These  tables  give  the  sacred  line  through 
which  the  promise  was  transmitted  for  nearly  3,600  years ;  a  fact  itself 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

50.  The  ^aost  remarkable  feature  in  &.■.  historical  books  of 
ThBooratio  Scripture,  and  especially  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
ofliK™""  ^  ^^"^  religioua,  theocratic  character.  Secular  his- 
histones.  tory  gives  the  public  changes  which  nations  have 
undergone,  with  their  causes  and  results.  Church  history 
traces  the  progress  of  sentiment,  and  of  various  influences  in 
relation  to  the  church.  But  here,  king,  church,  state,  are  ail 
represented  as  under  God.  The  character  of  each  king  is  de- 
cided by  his  fidelity  to  the  religious  obligations  of  his  office. 
Of  each  it  is  said,  He  walked  in  the  ways  of  David  his  father, 
and  so  prospered  ;  or  of  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  and 
m  failed.     These  hooks  are  valuable  as  the  history  of  God  and 
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Lis  law  in  tho  nation— and  that  nation  a  monarcty  ,  as  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  are  ths  history  of  God  and  hie 
law  in  an  aristocracy  or  democracy ;  or  as  the  earlier  booka 
are  the  history  of  God  and  his  law  in  the  family.  In  the 
Prophets,  and  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  glimpses 
of  what  is  to  be  the  history  of  God  and  his  law  in  the  world. 
Mark,  therefore,  the  prominence  given  to  the  erection  of  the 
temple ;  the  numerous  references  to  the  ancient  law,  especially 
when  the  two  kingdoms  were  drawing  to  their  end,  as  if  to 
account  for  their  decay  and  approaching  fall ;  the  frequent  in- 
terposition of  prophets,  now  rebuking  the  people,  and  now 
braving  the  sovereign  ;  the  deposition  and  succession  of  kings ; 
and  the  connection  everywhere  traced  between  what  seem  to 
be  mere  political  incidents  and  the  fidelity  or  idolatry  of  tiie 
age.'  ....  Were  nations  wise,  these  records  would  prove 
their  best  instructors;  they  are  adapted  to  teach  alike  the 
world  and  the  church. 

51  The  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  constitute  the  golden 
period  of  the  Jewish  state.  From  the  first,  David  ^^^^^, 
showed  the  utmost  anxiety  that  every  step  he  took  uavid^^ 
towards  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
directed  by  God,  2  Sam.  ii.  1 :  1  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  4.  He  acted 
ever  as  "his  servant;"  and  when  established  in  his  kingdom, 
it  was  his  first  concern  to  promote  the  Divine  honor  and  the 
religious  welfare  of  his  people  (2  Sam.  vi.  1-5;  vii.  1.  2). 
Daring  a  war  of  seven  years  he  never  lifted  bis  sword  against 
a  subject,  and  at  the  end  of  it  be  punished  no  rebel  and  remem- 
bered no  offence  but  the  murder  of  his  rival  (2  Sam.  iv.  10-12). 
As  a  king,  therefore,  he  sought  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and 
as  the  visible  representative  of  Jehovah,  he  took  his  proper 
place  aspiring  to  no  other,  but  conforming  strictly  to  the 
spirit  of  the  theocracy.  It  was  to  this  character  of  his  admin- 
istration, probably,  rather  than  to  his  private  values,  that 


•  Soa  2  KingB  i 
iiistorj ;  1  Kings 


-v-lii.;  I.  31;  xvii.  13,  15,  37;  xviii.  4^6.     Elijah's 
T.  3-fi:  2  Kings  si.  17. 
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God  referred,  in  describing  Hm  "as  a  man  after  his  owe 
heart"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14:  see  also  Acts  xiii.  '22),  who  was  to 
"execute  all  hia  will."  It  ia,  indeed,  impoasible  to  vindicate 
all  his  acts,  or  to  regard  him  as  a  perfect  character.  And  yet 
when  we  losk  at  the  piety  of  his  youth,  the  depth  of  his  con- 
trition, the  strength  of  his  faith,  the  fervor  of  his  devotion, 
the  loftiness  and  variety  of  his  genius,  the  largeness  and 
warmth  of  his  heart,  his  eminent  valor  in  an  age  of  warriors, 
his  justice  and  wisdom  as  a  ruler,  and,  above  all,  his  adherence 
to  the  worship  and  will  of  Grod,  we  may  well  regard  him  as  a 
model  of  kingly  authority  and  spiritual  obedience, 

Solomon  continued  the  policy  and  shared  the  blessing  of  his 
ciinraoter  f^tlisr.  His  dominions  extended  frora  the  Mediter- 
flndh^™™  raneaa  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Red  Sea  and 
rfiisn-  Arabia  to  the  utmost  Lebanon  (1  Kings  iv.  21,  etc.) 

The  tributary  states,  of  which  it  was  largely  composed,  were 
held  in  complete  subjection,  and  being  still  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  Solomon  was  "  king  of  kings."  The  Canaanites 
who  remained  in  Palestine  became  peaceable  subjects  or  useful 
Bervante.  His  treasures,  also,  were  immense,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  spoils  won  by  his  father  from  many  nations,  and  trea- 
sured up  by  him  partly  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  temple 
to  the  Lord,  but  partly,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
power  and  magnificence  of  the  kingdom.  The  wisdom  of 
Solomon  was  even  more  illustrious  than  his  wealth,  It  ia 
celebrated  both  in  Scripture  and  in  Eastern  story.  Three 
thousand  proverbs  {of  which  many  remain)  long  gave  proof 
of  his  virtues  and  sagacity.  A  thousand  and  five  songs,  of 
which  we  have  Canticles  and  the  127th  Psalm,  placed  him 
among  the  first  Hebrew  poets ;  while  hia  perfect  knowledge 
of  natural  history  was  shown  by  writings  which  were  long 
admired,  though  they  have  since  perished. 

His  very  greatness,  however,  betrayed  him.  His  treasures, 
wives,  and  chariots,  wei  -e  all  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  precepts 
0^  the  law  (Dent.  xvii.  16,  17).  His  exactions  alienated  the 
affections  of  hia  people,  and,  above  all,  he  was  led  astray  by 
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hia  wives,  and  biiilt  temples  to  Ohemosli.  or  Peor,  the  obacena 
idol  of  Moab ;  to  Moloch,  the  god  of  Ammon  ;  and  to  Ashta- 
roth,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians.  Hia  later  days,  therefore, 
were  disturbed  by  "  adversaries."  Jeroboam  did  "  mischief" 
in  Edom ;  Damascus  declared  ita  independeace  under  ReKin ; 
aud  Ahijah  waa  instructed  to  announce  to  Solomon  himself 
that,  as  he  had  broken  the  covenant  by  which  he  held  hia 
crown,  the  kingdom  should  be  rent  from  him  and  part  of  it 
given  to  his  servant.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  these  just 
punishmenta  opened  his  eyes  to  theenormity  of  his  sins,  and 
that  his  last  days  were  penitent.  His  reign,  on  the  whole,  waa 
most  prosperous.  "  Judah  and  Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand 
which  is  by  the  sea  in  multitude,  eating  and  drinking  and 
making  merry."  From  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  they  dwelt 
safely  every  man  "  under  his  vine  and  under  hk  fig-tree." 

The  great  event  of  Solomon's  life  was  tlie  erection  of  tlietample.  Aa 
this  building  fulfilled  a  prophecy  (2  Sam.  vii.  13),  and  waa  ,j,^^^g^p,,^ 
a  symbol  of  God'a  resting  with  the  people  (2  Sam,  vii.  6, 10), 
BO  it  was  itself  both  a  prophecy  and  a  type..  .A  type  of  the  Jewiat  peo- 
ple and  of  the  ehuroh,  and  a  prophecy  of  God's  continued  presence 
(Jer.  vii.)  Ita  history,  therefore,  is  an  index  to  the  history  of  the  Jews 
themsBlves.  When  it  fell,  they  were  scattered ;  as  it  rose  from  its  ruins, 
they  gathered  around  it  again ;  and  history  dates  the  captivity,  with 
equal  accuracy,  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  or  from  the  first 
capture  of  Jernsalem  (see  ^  4S0),  1  Kings  ix,  7,  3:  %  Chron.  vii.  20: 
all  Jer.  vii.:  Ina.  xliv.  28. 

Beo.  5.— The  Poetical  Books — Psalms,  Song  of  Solomok, 
Pkoveebs,  and  Ecclesiastes. 

the  psalms. 

52.  The  book  of  Psalms  is  a  collection  of  sacred  hymns 
(S^m.),  composed  at  diflerent  times,  and  especially  ^j,^  ^^ 
by  David,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  \.  The  Hebrew  title  means  »« •'o"''- 
"praises;"  th=!  Englisli,  which  is  taken  from  the  LXX,  means 
ode?  adapted  to  music  (iJ-«?a«,  to  strike  a  chord);  an  appro- 
42 
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priate  name,  as  most  of  tlie  piecea  were  intended  not  only  tc 
express  religious  feeling,  but  to  be  sung  devotionally  in  pub- 
lic service. 

53.  The  PBaJma  were  coUeeted  and  arranged  by  Eara  and 

bis  companions  (B.  0.  450),  and  in  the  book  itself 
Bi-iiinse-       there  is  evidence  of  its  being  formed  from  several 

smaller  oollectiona,  In  the  Hebrew  and  LXX  the 
Psalms  are  divided  into  five  books,  each  of  the  first  three  con- 
taiuing  the  compositions  of  aome  particular  author. 

1.  i.-xli.  Consiet  ohiefiy  of  David's  Psalms,  collected  psr- 

hapfl  by   Hezeltiah :   see  Prov.   xxv.  1,   and   2 
Chroa.  sxis.  30. 

2.  ilii.-lsiii,  PsalniB  by  the  soils  of  Koran,  xlii.-xlvii.,  and  by 

David.  li.-lzv.  i  lisH. 
S.  Ixsiii.-^lExxijc.    Psalms  by    Asaph,   lixni.-lxssiii.,   and   Koran, 
iKisiv.-lixiix..  mostly. 

4.  xc.-cvi.  1  Liturgic,  including  the  Hallelujah  Psalms  and  the 

5.  cvii.-i!l.  f  Bongs  of  dsgrees ;  cbiefly  collected  for  the  servioa 

of  the  second  temple. 

54.  Of  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  titles,  David  was  the 
Aathora.       ^*^g^^*  composer,  though  not  all  to  which  his  name 

is  prefixed  in  the  Hebrew  (73),  nor  the  additional 
ones  in  the  LXX  (12),  were  written  by  him.  Among  the 
former  are  Psa.  cssxix.  and  cxxii.  (compare  LXX);  hut  their 
Chaldaisma  and  style  point  to  a  later  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  Psa.  xcix.  and  civ.,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  LXX,  are 
probably  bis.  Psa.  ii.  and  xcv.,  again,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned as  his  in  either  text,  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New 
Testament,  Acts  iv.  26,  26  :  Heb.  iv.  7.  The  name  of  Asaph, 
David's  chief  musician,  or  of  bis  descendants,  is  connected 
with  twelve,  1.,  Ixxiii.-lssxiii,  The  sons  of  Korah,  another 
family  of  choristers,  are  named  as  the  authors  of  eleven  more ; 
to  this  family,  ffeman,  tbe  Ezrahite,  and  nepEew  of  Samuel, 
belonged  (Paa.  kxxviii. :  compare  1  Cbron.  vi.  22,  33-38)  ;  and 
Ethan  is  named  as  the  author  of  Ixxxix.,  thongh  erroneously, 
if  he  were  a  contemporary  of  David's :  see  ver.  38-44.  Boh- 
mion'a  name  is  conn«cted  with  kxii.  and  »xxvii. ;  but  probably 
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he  is  rather  the  auVect  than  the  author  of  the  ftrmer.  3£oses 
is  reputed  to  be  the"  author  of  Paa.  xc,  and  the  following  ten 
are  ascribed  to  him  by  Jewish  critics,  but  without  good  ground  : 
See  xcvii.  8  and  xcis.  6.  The  anonymous  Psalma  have  been 
ascribed  to  various  authors.  The  LXX  mentiocs  Jeremiah  as 
the  author  of  cxxxvii.,  and  Haggai  and  Zechariah  as  the  au- 
thors of  cslvi.p  cxlvii. 

b5.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  Psalms  is  twofold : 
1.  They  are  models  of  acceptable  devotion.     Other  parta  of  revela- 
tion teprwent  God  aa  speaking  to  man.     Here  man  is  rep-  ^^^^^^^^ 
teeented  aa  Bpeaking  to  God.     By  this  book,  therefore,  vre  wta^^ 
test  the  ntorancss  and  feelings  of  ow  hearts,     Herewehave  sio^Bofflf- 
a  ral«  by  which  we  may  know  whether  tliey  ace  healthy  t 
and  true ;  whether  the  iira  that  r: 


^  of  God's  kindling 


irof  0 


""  2.  They  contain  predictions  of  the  history  of  our  Lord,  and  describe 
with  wonderful  literalness  hie  sufferings  and  glory  i  for  hia     p^^jj^elio. 
nil.;  xl,i  for  his  glory.  Psa.  u.; 
mii.  11  foretells,  his  connection  with  David. 
xBtt  ^A,,ii.  23,  hia  rejection  by  the  Jews,     Psa.  Ixviii.  18.  hxB  aj 
and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit :  and  Psa.  oivii.;  the  call  of  the  Gtatilea ; 


'.11. 


The  Christian  church,  therefore,  takes  ths  Fsalmi 
cuaee  or  as  the  language  of  her  Lord.  WheE  the  writer  sf  «aka  of  hia 
enemiea  we  understand  him  as  speaking  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  and 
his  church  Generally,  however,  the  feelings  of  the  writer  are  iden- 
tical with  the  ordinary  feeling  of  Christiana  ;  as.  when  he  describes 
the  confidence  and  love  which  have  been  common  to  true  believers  la 

1  A      Id'   Sprmona  on  Interpretation  p  1*3-  see.  also,  the 


of  the  Bible ;  Basil,  and  after  hue,  Bishop  Hall,    a  compend  .^ 
of  theology."     "Not  in  their  Divine  argumente  alone,"  Bays 
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Milton,  "bat  in  the  vEiy  critical  art  of  composition,  they  may  lie  easily 
made  to  appear  over  all  Lba  kinds  of  lyric  poesy  incomparable,"  "  In 
lyric  flow  and  fire,"  says  a  mors  modern  authority,  "  ia  crashing  fores 
and  majesty  ...  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  is  tlie  moat  Euperb 
that  ever  burnt  within  the  breast  of  man"— Sir  J>.  K.  Sandford.  To 
the  Christian,  however,  their  highest  praise  is  that  they  embody  th« 
holiest  feelings,  have  anpplied  ntterances  to  the  emotions  of  the  best 
Eisn  of  all  ages,  and  were  sung  by  Him  who.  though  "  he  spake  as  never 
man  spake,"  chose  to  breathe  out  his  sonl.  both  in  praise  and  in  his  last 
agony,  in  the  words  of  a  psalm. 

This  book  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  or  clearly  referred  to, 
upwards  of  seventy  times.  The  paalms  thus  quoted  or  referred  to  ar« 
marked  in  Table  (B),  thus:  * 

56.  Varioaa  claaaifi cations  of  the  Paalma  have  been  proposed. 
Arrange-  Tholuck  dividea  them,  according  to  their  matter,  into 
PMtas'ao-  ^°^S^  °^  praise,  of  thant'igiving,  of  complaint,  and 
th'f'°*£'  "^  instraction.  Othera  arrange  them  under  hvmns 
(eels.  in  honor  of  God;  hymn?  of  Zion  and  the  temple; 

hymna  of  the  Meseiali  or  King,  plaintive  and  aupphuatory 
Lymna,  and  religioiiB  odea,  as  Psa  xxm  ,  sci ,  cxis  No  veiy  ac- 
curate claaeification  can  be  mide,  for  the  content'  are  often  very 
various.   The  following  (A),  however,  is  practically  important.* 

1.  Sidaetic  Ratma:  on  the  character  of  good  and  bad  men.  their 
■happiness  and  misery,  i^  v.,  vii..  ii.-sii..  iiv.,  iv.,  ivii.,  iiiv..  nv., 
jiiji,.  iKiiv.,  ixKvi..  ixxvii.,  1.,  lii.,  hii.,  Iviii.,  Ixiiii^  liiv.,  Imiv., 


the  escellency  of  the  Divine  law,  lix.,  mis. ;  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life,  rsiii.,  slii..  ac;  on  the  duty  of  rulers,  lixiii..  ci.;  on  humility, 

2.  Psalms  of  I'raise  and  Adoration;  aoinowledgmenta  of  God's  good- 
ness and  mercy,  and  particularly  of  his  care  of  good  men.  iiiii.,  iiiiv., 
ixivi.,  loi.,  0.,  ciii.,  cvii..  exvii.,  cixi..  oilv.,  cxlvi. ;  acknowledgments 
of  hifl  power,  glory,  and  attributes  generally,  viii.,  liz.,  iiiv.,  iiii., 
iiiiii.,  ilvii.,  I.,  Ixv..  livi.,  liivi.,  lixvii..  iciii.,  lov.-iorii.,  sni..  civ., 
eii..  oiiii.-cxy.,  cxsxiv.,  esxsii..  cilvii.,  cilviii..  ol. 

3.  Ralms  of  Tfianksgiiiing .-  for  mereies  to  individuals,  ix.  xviii.,  iiii., 
XII.,  iiiiv.,  il.,  liiv.,  ciii..  oviii.,  oivi.,  oiviii..  ciiiviii.,  osliv.j  iot 

'Bickerstatb'i  "  Christian  Truth." 
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)  the  IstaeliteE  generally,  xlvi.,  ilviii.,  liv.,  !nti.,liviii.,lxxvL, 
iiv.  icviii.  cv.,  cisiT.,  oiiyi.,  cisix,,  ciixv.,  ciiivi.,  oxlii. 


4.  iJeiioiionoi  Peaimj;  eipresaive  of  penitence,  vi.,  xxv.,  siiii., 
xixviii.,  ti.,  cii.,  cxii.,  osliii. ;  eipreaeive  of  trust  nnder  afflictions,  iii,, 
xvi.  iivii.,  xxxi.,  liv.,  Ivi.,  Ivii.,  Iri-,  li".,  kii-.  Ixzxvi. ;  eipreaaive  of 
extreme  dejection,  though  not  without  hope,  xiii.,  ixii,,  liix.,  Ixivii., 
Ixixviii.,  cxliii.  Prayers  in  time  of  severe  distress,  iv.,  v..  li.,  xiviii., 
xVu,  Iv.,  lii-,  Ixiv.,  Ixx.,  oil,,  cxi.,  cirl.,  cxli..  cxliii.  Prayers  when  de- 
prived of  pnbUo  worship,  xlii.,  xliii.,  liiii.,  Ixxiiv.  Prayers  asking 
help  in  consideration  of  the  nprightnesa  of  his  cause,  yii.,  xvii.,  ixyi., 
XXXV.  Prayers  in  time  of  affliction  and  persecution,  iliv,.  li.,  liiiv., 
lixix..  Ixxi.,  Ixxxiii.,  Ixxiix.,  xciv..  cii.,  oixii.,  oxixvii.  Prayers  of 
intercession,  xx,,  Ixvii..  cxiii.,  cxixii.,  cxiiv. 

5.  I^ahns  emiTtsntli/  prophetical,  ii,,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xL,  ilv.,  Ixviii.,  Ixii., 
Ixxii.,  sovii.,  «,.  civiii..  mostly  Masaianio. 

G.  Sietorical  Psal-mt,  liiviii.,  e 

Th 
occasion 


Mietoncal  ivami,  iiivui.,  av.,  cvi. 

le  following  Table  (B),  showing  the  probable  JJ,''^^^=^„„ 

aaion  when  each  psalm  was  composed,  ia  founded  f^f^^^ 

"  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament."  and  order.  ■ 


Ohron.  xiTllLa 

.  Sum.  ivi). 
1  CMron.  ii 


en  by  Band  or  Eira.  and  placed  as  a 

le  deliTerj  of  the  pDniise  bj  halhai 
fid— 0  M^pheoy  of  OlmBt  a  kingdom 
land's  fltgllb  from  AbHllom 
ig  the  flighc  from  Absalom  .<-    - 

of  David  B  life.  _ 

ards  (he  end  of 


iotoryo»etGoba«i  „»  — 

DoringfiieBnbvlonishoaptiTttj-.  _    - 
When  DaTtd  was  advi-ad  to  flea  to  the  moua 


.„.._.  led  towarda  Uitiend  of  David 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity 

"-  '^B  dallTery  of  the  promise  h 


ifott— The  six  paalma  marked  (u),  are  regarded  by  Calmet  as 
and  authorship.  The  second  passive  of  Scripture  meniioned  al 
regarded  by  him  as  the  proper  place  of  the  psalm.  Psalms  mar 
thinks,  were  written  reepeotlTeiy  in  the  eaptivity,  and  on  the  r( 
C^B  other  paaJms  he  agrees  subsfantlally  with  Townsend. 

.  AppHed  to  our  Lojd  1^  Peter,  Acts  ii,  25-31;  and  by  Paul,  Acts 


Linfeiown  data 
five  psnlma,  la 
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«fo,. 


a.  xx\.  10..... 
.1!  Dftn.TiL28!.....™ 
1  CbroD.  iiiliL  31 
3BBIII.XVti.a8 


On  DaTid'e  perBecuIlon  by  Snul 

On  the  pM'ilciiior  Daiid's  adaJbery..... 
On  David's  Jeixing  the  aity  of  Oatb..... 


On  David's  perssou . ^ 

''     '  ijg  the  Babylonish  captivity ....... 

■ted  towards  the  end  of  David's  1 
laiid'E  flight  from  Absalom 


..  IKlnas  zLSO. 
-  ■on.xiTili.. 
ii.iTiLS9-.... 

i.zxlT.aa 

1.  xxil.19 


m  (e). 


IChron. 

-Sam.ic 

OhroD.  nil.  is. 


Of  2  Chi 


(hs  murder  of  Che  priests  by  Doeg... 

-_  the  eonnlHsion  of  David's  wars 

Inserted  toaarda  the  end  of  DuTid-s  lif 
On  [be  war  with  the  Ai  ' 


es  and  Syrians.... 
le  by  Nauian^  tsr 


Inserted  lovtarda  Uie  end  of  Dai 

Dnring  the  BabjlODish  napUi 

. ,^  towards  "■ ■"  -'  -^ 

IS  ded!BaU( 


ifDayid'alifb...-.:.. 


e  vietory  of  Jehoaha 
_..  ._a  remold  of  the  ark' 
On  tbedadicaUonofthe  sa 

'   ^theBabylonishoapbTiQ^. 

. .  islon  of  I^Tid  after  hts  adul 
On  David's  perBecution  by  Does... 
During  the  Babylonish  nsptiyl^... 
On  Ule  treacilei;  of  the  Ziphimi  I 
During  file  tUght  from  Absalom... 
WheulJavid  was  vrith  the  PbUistii 
On  Dayiif  a  lefuml  to  kill  Soul  in  t 


le  hj  Watha: 
t,  the  templB..... 


id's  perseonUon  byAI 
of  CaTtdtathanllde 


I  of  Davids.. 

BTld's'iifc.'.'.'....-... 


On  the  flrrt  reraoval  of  the  ark.'. 

Inaerled  towards  Hit  end  of  Jlaiid's  ] 


On  Solimiotk  being  made  king  by  his  &tber.... 

if  Sennacherib .... 
)f  the  city  and  ton 
ifSeniianherlh.... 


abylon  i  eh  captivi  ^ _ — 

irds  (he  end  of  David's  life 

Oathe  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple 

landappiied  toourljordiHeb.  i.  a,9;  IPeiiii.  IB;  Epkl-ffi: 

byEiobhorn,  Da  Watte,  and  KoseccnuUer. 
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..  CudnEthe  Bsbvlon 
OnthedediOBHono 
ttthesppmnUnenl 


Sit: 


..  IChron.xiTiH.Sfl 


'It  (he  fbandatjon  of  the  seoond  temple.-       » 

m  the  decree  of  <>rus 

nserted  tonrards  the  end  of  David  s  lif^ 

iQ  (he  retnm  from  the  Babj'loniah  oaplivity 

luring  the  afflioUon  la  Bgyfit 

lurJngtheBtAj'lDiilshcaplmt;     _       _     _ 


if] 

IVf 

104*  (r).'." 


3  0hnHi.riL  1( 


In  the  shcnienin);ormnnBlIfe,£o 
.0  After  the  adrtoe  of  Daxid  te  Potom 
..  Dnring  the  BaByloniBh  csptlrlty  - 


~  On  the  remoTsl  of  the  ark  mto  the  temple. 

1  Inserted  toirarde  the  end  of  DsTtd'e  life. 
„  On  the  neur  termination  of  the  captiTity 
"n  the  pardon  of  Dayid  8  Bdultery 


116  (r)..; 
118,  IIT.. 
118*(fO... 


121  (s)... 
IMfr).... 


e  retam  from  Uie  oaptrTitj- 
,.  On  the  conquest  of  Edom  hy  Jonb. 
..  On  Da/id's  peraecntjoa  \>y  Ooen 
lChroii.iTii.2I..- On  the  promise  by  Nathan  to  liartd     ~    ~ 

ra  iiL  T...—-.— On  the  retnm  from  the  capUvity  ..     —    —.. 
B^Chron.  II.  2«_...  On  the  viotory  of  Jehoahaphnt.      .,  ™.    ~ 


,.  On  the  promise  by  Nathan  to 


lis  Uie  end  of  Davids  life    ~ 

Sonish  captivity 
the  end  of  David's  Ufa 


^.„_ DnrlngfteBatylonirfiMptlT]^;.-..---— 

lOKron.  ucrlH.el  Inserted  towards  (he  end  of  David's  life... 
IChron.iT.  11..-.  On  the  second  removal  of  Iheark-,.. ,..,... 
1  (ftiott.  aivllLal  Inserted  lowatds  the  end  of  Davitfs  life... 

-       -  -  On  the  return  from  the  capUvJty. ,..-. 

e  removal  of  the  ark  into  the  tempi. 
•  rated  by  oar  Lord  to  prove  h!a  Divinlly,  Mattiili.M:  by  Pelsr,  A 


b  Cited  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  xili.  4 
'aul,  Kom.  ii.  32:  Eph.  11.3^21. 
1  CaliQSI,  and  mi»t  commentslei 


jxplalned  byPeter,  AetslT.ll!  lPetil.l,»i 
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Paalna. 

After  wliatacrip- 

Probable  oooasion  on  wliich  each  Paalm  was 

|B,a 

i3»w):::-. 

KS?.' 

1  Ghron.  ziii.  i~... 

ISam.Jisii.lB-... 
1  Sam.  xivil. !_... 
leam.sjciLl 

1  Chron.  xiviii.  10 

Prayer  ot  DaviiTwhen  matte  king  over  al 

During  the  wai' with  Absalom 

On  the  viototy  over  Abaalom             „  .. 

S^V,?'  f'S!^  "i"^'  '■«JV™'"S  Ws  past  life 
On  the  dedloalion  of  the  seconiWmpie 

539 

iS 

|S 

Diironoiogi-       Adopting  tliia  arrangement,  the  Psalms  may  be 
loent.  classified  chronologically  thus :  (0), 

E.  G.  1531.  Paa.  ixxivm.,  Seman  in  Egypt 

B.  C.  1489.  Paa.  te.,  Moses  in  the  Wilderness. 

B.  0.  1063-1015,  Dawid'^  Hutory  tmd  Experience,  ii„  li.,  lis., 
xxxiv.,  Ivi.,  cilii.,  ivii.p  xxzv.,  lii.,  xmi.,  Isiv.,  oix.,  oil.,  liv,,  Ivii., 
Iviii.,  liiii,,  xcvi,,  ov.,  cvi.,  oixxii.,  oili.,  oxsxii.,  Ixviii.,  ii.,  xvi., 


.,  xlv.,  I 


.,  Ix.,  c 


ii..  li.,  ( 


'.,  xlii.,  siiii.,  Iv.,  Ixx.,  Isxii.,  cxliii.,  cxliv.  . .  .  : 


Sixii.,  il.,  ili.,  Ixi.,  liv.,  Vox,,  Ixxyiii.,  Ixxivi.,  icy.,  ci.,  oiv. 

B.  0.  1004.    On  the  removal  of  the  ar&  to  tha  temple,  xlvii., 

B.C.  897-710.     ¥iom  Jehoshaphat  to  JlezeUah,  Ixxxii,,  xlvi. 

iliv.,  Ixxiii.,  Ixiv.,  lnvi. 
E.  0.  688.     On  the  Invasion  ojlhe  Assyrians,  Ixxiv.,  lixii.,  Ix 


B.  C.  539,     In  the  Captivity,  i.,  xiii.,  xiy,,  iv.,  xxv.,  sxvi.,  xivii., 
ixxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xlii.,  1.,  liii.,  livii.,  Ixivii.,  lixx.,  Ixixviii.,  Ixxxis., 

B.  0.  538-6.     At  the  close  of  the  capUmiy,  and  on  the  retarn,  o:i., 
Ixxxv.,  cxxvi,,  Ixxivii.,  ovii.,  cxi.-ciiT.,  oxvi,,  cxvii.,  oxxv.,  cxxvii., 

B-  0.  635.    At  the  rebuilding  and  dedication  of  the  temple,  Ixvi, 

Ixxxiv.,  oxxix.,  caxxviii.,  xlviii.,  Ixxii ,  oilvi.,  tilvii.-ol. 
B.  C.  444.     Eira  completes  the  canon,  and  adda  i    i,nd  oiii. 
The  date  and  oocaaiona  of  these  pualrae,  it  maet  te  ohserved,  are  many 
ol  Iheni  conjectural.      Townsend'a  opinion  of  the  oecaeion  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  in  founded  on  intornal  evidence  alone,  vii.,  rivii.  xlfii.,  Imi.. 
Uxxi\.,  kxxiT.,  xci.,  scvii.-c.,  cxix.,  cxxxix..  sxlY.  Fm  the  rest,  ka 
follows  Lightfoot,  Caimet,  Home,  Grky,  or  Hales,  Modorn  inquiry  has 
ddded  to  our  knowledge  of  the  facta  on  which  the  dates  rest,  and  have 
throwE  ■'"ubta  on  the  accuracy  of  Townaend's  arrangement  of  Psalma 
xxv.-xiTii,  and  seyeral  others.  See  Kotes  of  Annot.  Par.  Bible,  Eeli- 
giouB  Tract  Society,  Tol.  i.  563-662, 

57.  All  the  Psalms  (except  34)  liave  titles,  which  are  as  old 

at  least  as  the  version  of  the  LXX,  but  not  of  inspired  authority. 

They  may  be  regarded  as  historically  accurate,  except  where 

there  is  internal  evidence  against  them. 

These  titles  give  either  the  name  of  the  author  (1).  or  airectiona  lo 

the  musician  (2).  or  the  historical  occasion  (3),  or  the  litur-  _^,^^^  ^^ 

gicalnsB(4),  or  tho  stylo  of  the  poetry  (6),  or  the  instru-   ^l^iaia. 

ment  (6),  or  the  tune  (7).  to  which  the  psalm  is  to  be  sung. 

Sometimes  all  thesa  are  combined,  Psa.  Ix. 

1  Moses  Psa,  xe.  David,  of  Ixxiii,,  to  which  the  LXX  add  other 
twelve  psalmB.  Solomon,  Asaph.  Heman.  Ethan,  and  the  sons  of  Korat 
Rre  also  named. 

2  To  the  chief  musician,  is  prefixed  to  63.  Some  suppose  that  the 
music  was  by  him,  Gesenius  and  Ewald  regard  "to"  as  meaning 
•'  by  "  and  refer  "  the  musician"  to  David. 

3  '  Psa.  iii.,  vii.,  xviii.,  sxxiv.,  li.  lii..  liv.,  etc 

4  Psa,  ivii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cil,  cxlv.,  etc. 

B  Psa  ilvi.,  Ixv.,  xlviii-,  xvi.  Tor  6  and  7,  see  below. 
The  following  are  the  terms  found  at  the  beginning  of  Psalms.  The 
weaning  is  not  easily  ascertained,  and  even  in  the  ancient  versions 
there  is  very  great  diversity.  The  authorized  version  leaves  moat  of 
them  untranslated,  and  Coverdale  generally  omits  Uiem^  ■^"fr.^.'i!" 
feried  to  translate  tiem  w.th  what  accuracy  he  could.  We  put  first  the 
■  le  which  is  most  probable, 

-   ■   ■    ■  "or  "on,"  is  appropriate,  wiiether  it 

)r  to  the  iustrnment  or  cleff  on  which, 


The  word  translated  '  ..^     . 

refer  to  the  subject  of  the  paalm,  c 

or  the  tune  to  which  the  psalm  v 

Air-Uth  Shachar,  i.  a.  hind  of  the  n 

to  the  tune  beginning  with  t 

the  Meseiah  or  David,  who  is 

HaugsUuborg,  Tboluct),  Psa,  i 


tning  (sun  or  dawn,  =  to  be  sung 
2se  words  (Jewish  critics),  or  on 
lupposed  to  be  ao  called  (Luther 
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Alamoih.  i.  t.  virginn,  and  ao  =  "  for  treble  voices"  (Gesenms,  Hengflten 
berg,  Tholuck),  Paa.  xlvi. 

Al-tasahith,  i.  t.  destroy  thoa  not,  =to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  oda 
.begiiiniag  with  these  words,  Paa  Ivii.-lii.,  Ixxv. 

Degrees,  i.  e.  of  the  steps,  or  of  aacensioa,  =a  pilgrim's  aong  for  those 
going  up  to  Jerusalem,  especially  from  captivity,  aee  Psa.  oriii.-iv. 
(Lowth,  Ewald.  ate,),  or  =  a  aong  ascending  by  degrees  from  clauaa 
to  clauBe,  as  in  Psa.  cui,  (De  Wette,  Geseniua),  or  =  a  song  to  be 
sung  in  ascending  the  steps  of  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  (Jfiw- 
ish  critica),  or  =  a  aong  sung  by  the  upper  choir  (Luther,  Tholuck), 

Gilhth.  =a  Gath  instrnment  or  tune,  oi 

Lxxxi.,  Ixxxiv. 
.ffijjftM<wi,  =  instmmental  music,  Paa.  u 

atenberg,  Tholuck). 
Jtdtdhun,  Psa.  zxxii.,  Isii.,  Isxvii. :  see  1  Chron  xxv.  1,  3. 
Jonath-elem-rechoHm,  i.  e.  the  mute  dove  among  strangera,  =  thB  tuna 

EO  called,  or  =  the  anbject  of  the  psalm,  David  at  Gath,  Paa.  Ivi. 
Leannoth.^to  be  sung,  Psa.  Ixxxviii. 
Mahalath,  =  late,  or  a  tune  bo  called,  or  =  a  dancing-tune,  Paa.  liii., 

Ixxxviii.   . 
MaschU,^s.  didactic  poem   (Hengstenberg,   Tholuck),  or  =  a  Kkilfiil 

poem  [Geseniua,  De  Wette),  Psa.  xiii, 
2ficA[am,  =  a  golden  or  excellent  psalm,  or  =  a  mystery,  i.  e.  apealm 

with  a  hidden  meaning  (Hengstenberg),  or  on  hidden,  i.  e.  expori- 

mental  religion,  oi^  a,  written  poem  (michtav),  Gesenins,  Rosenra., 

Tholuck,  see  Ita,  xiiviii.  9 :  Psa.  xvi.,  Ivi  -li. 
Muth-lahban,  =  oTi  the  .ieath  of  his  son,  or  of  Goliath  (Chald.),  or^on 

au  instrument,  or  to  a  song  ao  called,  or  with  a  slight  variation  in 

the  vowela  =  witb  virgin's  voice  for  hoys,  ».  «,  male  trebles :  or  1« 

Benaiah,  I  Chron.  it.  18,  20:  Psa.  ix. 
iPegrino (A,  =  stringed  instruments,  Psa.  iv.,  vi.,  liv,,  Ivi.,  Ix.,  Ixi,,  Ixxvi, 
JV*!AiioiA,  =  wind  instruments,  or  ^  the  lots  (i.  e.  of  the  good  and  bad), 

Paa:  T. 
iSeiaA,  ^pauBB,  i.  e.  in  vocal  music,  or  =  exalt  (the  voice),  t.  e.  forte,  or 

=  e)ralt(Jehovah),(K:imchi,  Ewald,  DeWette),  73tim6ain   Pa.;   3 

in  Habb.,  or  =  I)a  Capo. 
SheminUh,  i.  e.  AU  eighth  =  bass(l  Chron,  iv.  20,  21),  or  =  an  eight- 
stringed  instrument,  Faa.  vi.,  zii. 
Shiggaion,^3.  wandering,  or  excited  song,  or=an  elegy  (Geseniua, 

Rosenm.,  Da  Wette,  Tholuck),  Psa  vii, 
Bhmhan,  i.  e.  a  lily  =  a  very  beautiful  wng,  or  instrnment  so  called. 


intage-melody,  Paa.  viii., 
,  or^meditation  (Heng- 
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?aa.  lx.,ilv,.  liix.,  kjti. ;  with  crfuJ^  added,  i. «.,  lily  of  teEtimony 
=  nams  of  tune  or  inBtrumeut  (GeBcnine,  Tholnck),  or  =  a  beau- 
tiful aobject  of  admitted  eicellenoa  (Hengatenberg),  Fsa.  Ix.,  Isis. 

B8.  In  studying  the  Psalms,  two  rulea  of  interpretation  are 
of  prime  importance. 

{!.]  Aaosrtain  the  author,  the  historical  origin,  and  tlie  ohvious  scope 
ol  the  Psalm.  Tables  E  and  0  mill  give  the  first  two,  and  Table  A  tlia 
last. 

(2.)  Carefully  consider  the  historical  meaning  of  ita  terms  and  alla- 
Hions,  and  ascertain  from.  New  Teatataraent  quotations,'  or  from  tha 
genera!  tenor  of  the  Gospel,  how  it  is  to  be  applied,  either  to  ChriBt  or 
to  the  Christian  Chutoh.  Though,  perhaps,  every  Psalm  is  connected  in 
its  origin  and  allusions  with  an  economy  which  was  "  to  vanish  away," 
all  are  no  lesa  closely  connected  in  sentiment  and  applicability  with  the 
economy  that  "abideth;"  and  wisely  studied,  tha  whole  book  may  bo 
wade  our  own,  and  hecoma  to  us  the  eipreasion  of  the  holiest  feelings 
io  the  holiaat  form. 

THE   SOHG   OP   SOLOMON,  B.  C.  1001. 

59.  The  universal  voice  of  antiquity  ascribes  this  poem  to 
Solomon,  and  internal  evidence  confirms  this  testi- 
mony.    Hie  songa  were  a  thousand  and  live,  1  Kings 
iv.  32 ;  and  this  is  called,  in  Hebrew  idiom,  the  aoEg  of  songa, 
the  best,  that  is,  of  them  all. 

This  book  has  always  been  ranked  among  the  canonical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  not  quoted, 
indeed,  in  the  New,  but  it  formed  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures  (Jos.  Antiq.  viii.  2-5,  and  Oontr.  Ap.  i.  8),  was 
translated  by  the  authors  of  the  LXS,  is  included  in  all  an- 
cient catalogues,  and  is  attested  expreiisly  by  Melito  (2d  cen- 
tury), Origen  (d,  25S),  Jerome  (5th  century),  the  Jewish 
Talmud,  and  Theodoret  of  Cyprus  (450  A.  D.) 


On  what  oocas 
deiived  from  the 
(1  Kiugsiii.  1    Y 


,  was  written  is  not  certain.  The  imagery  seetos 
iage  of  Solomon,  either  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
ix.  24,  compared  with  Song  i.  9 ;  vi.  12),  or  with 
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some  native  of  Palistino,  espoused  some  years  later  (chap.  ii.  1),  of  noble 
birth  (vii.  1),  thoagh  inferior  to  bei  husband  (i.  6). 

Whatever  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  we  find  in  reading  it  two  char 
actera,  who  speak  and  act  throughout;  the  one  called  Shelomoh  (the 
peaceful),  and  the  other  by  the  aarae  name  with,  a  feminine  ending,  Shu- 
lamith,  like  Jnliue  and  Julia,  i.  3 ;  iii.  11 ;  vi.  13 ;  viii.  12.  There  is  also 
a  chorus  of  virgins,  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  7;  iii.  5;  t.  8,9.  Towards 
the  close,  two  brothers  of  Shulamith  appear,  viii.  S,  9 ;  see  i.  6.  As  in  all 
ancient  poems,  there  are  no  breaks  to  indicate  change  of  scene  ^r  of 
speaketa.  In  detecting  these  changes,  we  are  guided  partly  by  the  sense, 
but  chiefly  hy  the  use  in  tie  original  of  feminine  and  mas- 
online  pronouns,  of  the  second  or  third  peraott.  A  neglect 
of  this  distinction  has  much  obscured  the  English  version. 

1.  Shnlamith  speaks,  i.  2-6  -,  then  in  dialogue  with  Shelomoh ; 
i.7:  Shel.i.8-11:  Shnl.  i  12-14:  Shel.  i.  15.  Shul.  i.  16-ii.  1:  Shel. 
ii.2:  Shul.  ii.  3. 

2.  Shnlamith  now  rests,  sleeps  and  dreams  (Shelomoh  addressing  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  and  charging  them  not  to  wake   her, 
iii,  5) ;  ii.  4^6,  8-iii.  4. 

3.  The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  see  a  nuptial  procession  approaching, 

4.  Dialogue  between  Shelomoh  and  Shulamith,  Shelomoh  speaks, 
iv.  1-16  (as  far  aa  "  flow  out"),  Shnl.  iv.  16:  Shel  v.  1. 

5.  A  night  scone ;  Shulamith  seeking  for  Shelomoh ;  meets  and 
verses  with  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem;  Shul.  v.  2-8:  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  v.  9;  Shul.  v.  10-16:  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  vi.  1 ;  Shol. 
vi.  2,  3. 

6.  Morning  scene;  Shelomoh  visits  his  garden  eaily,  and  meet* 
lamithi  Shel   vi.  4-10:  Shul.  vi.  11,  12;  the  dialogue  continuing  to 

7.  The  brothers  of  Shulamith  are  introdnced ;  the  brothers  speak, 
viii,  8,  9 :  Shul.  answers  them,  viii.  10-12 ;  Shel.  speaks,  viii.  13 :  and 
Shul.  answers,  closing  the  scene,  viii.  14. 

Literally  regarded,  the  whole  of  this  poem  is  a  description  of  wedded 

love ;  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  affections,  and  one  which 
B^iisnoy  ^   oar  Lord  has  employed  as  a  kind  of  type  of  hia  own.     In 

this  aspect,  the  book  gives  a  beautifnl  representation  of  the 
Eentimenta  and  manners  which  prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  on  con- 
jagal  and  domestic  life.  But  the  poem  had.  no  douht,  a  higher  aim. 
The  names  of  the  two  chief  characters  are  as  signiScant  as  any  in  "  Ban- 
yan's Allegory."    The  sudden  change  from  the  singular  pronoun  to  the 
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plural  {i,  4,  etc),  indicates  that  Shalamith  muBt  be  taken  collectively. 
Both  she  and  Shelomoh,  moreover,  appear  in  poeitioos  which,  literally 
regarded,  are  highly  improbahle,  v.  7 ;  ii.  14—16 ;  iv.  8.  And  from  tha 
earliest  times,  Jews  and  ChristianB  have  applied  the  whole  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  their  relation  to  him.  Tlieae 
Tiewa  are  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  Bible,  the  union  of 
Oiriat  and  hia  Church,  or  of  Qod  and  his  ancient  people,  is  repl'esented 
under  the  same  endearing  relation  as  that  which  this  book  discloses; 
see  especially  Paa.  slv.:  laa.  liv.  5,  6;  Ixii.  5:  Jer.  ii.  2;  iii.  1:  Ezek. 
xvi.  10,  13  :  Hob.  ii.  14-23 :  Matt.  ix.  16 ;  sxii.  2 ;  isv.  1-li :  John 
iii.  29:  2  Cot.  si,  2:  Eph.  v.  33-27;  Eev.  six.  7-0;  xsi-  3-9;  iiii.  17. 

Much  of  the  language  of  this  poem  haa  bean  misunderstood  by  early 
expositors.  Some  have  erred  by  adopting  a  fanciful  method 
of  explanation,  and  attempting  to  give  a  mystical  meaning  (^tptetatioii. 
to  every  minute  circumstance  of  the  allegory.  In  all  figu- 
rative representations  there  is  always  much  that  is  mere  costume.  It 
is  the  general  truth  only  ths.!  is  to  be  examined  and  explained.  Oth- 
ers, not  understanding  the  spirit  and  luxuriancy  of  Eastern  poetry,  hava 
considered  particular  pasaagea  as  defective  in  delicacy,  an  impression 
which  the  English  version  has  needlessly  confirmed,  and  so  have  ob- 
jected to  the  whole ;  though  the  objection  does  not  apply  with  greater 
force  to  thia  book  than  to  Heaiod  and  Honier,  or  even  to  some  of  th» 
purest  of  OUT  own  authors.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  £guia  em- 
ployed in  thia  allegory  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  in  Scripture ;  that  in 
extant  oriental  poems  it  is  constantly  employed  to  express  religious 
feeling;*  that  many  expressions  which  are  applied  in  our  translation  to 
the  person,  belong  properly  to  the  dreaa  ;''  that  every  generation  has  iln 
own  notions  of  delicacy  (the  most  delicate  in  thia  sense  being  by  no 
means  the  most  virtuona);  that  nothing  ia  described  but  chaate  affec- 
tion ;  that  Shnlamith  speaka  and  ia  spoken  of  collectively ;  and  that  it 
is  the  general  truth  only  which  is  to  be  allegorized  ;  the  whole  will  a^i- 
Daar  to  be  no  unfit  representation  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  trus 
believers  in  every  age. 

Properly  understood,  this  portion  of  Scripture  will  minister  to  our 
holiness.    It  may  be  added,  however,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  tha 

■See  examples  in  Lowth's  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  SO,  31; 
Clarke  or  EoEenmiiller  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Stuart  on  the  Canon; 
Sir  W, 'Jones's  Works,  ii.  469;   As.  Ees.,  3S3;  and  in  Kitta's  BibW 
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THE   BOOK   OF   PROVEEES,  (aBOUT   B.  C.  1000), 

.  The  book  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  coiitaina  more 
than  the  title  indicates.  A  proverb  is  a  abort  sen- 
tence, conveying  some  moral  trutb  or  practical,  lesson 

concise,  pointed  form,  and  sometimes  tiie  name  is  applied 
■positions  of  the  same  moral  or  practical 
In  this  book,  however,  we  have,  in  addition,  many 
exhortations  to  prudence  and  virtue,  with  eulogies  on  true 
wisdom.  These  latter  form  the  subject  of  the  first  nine  chap- 
ters. The  last  two  chapters,  moreover,  are  from  the  pen  of 
another  author.  Those  that  are  Solomon's  are  part,  probably, 
of  the  3,000  proverbs  he  is  recorded  to  have  spoken,  1  Kings 
iv.  32,  and  formed,  besides  the  Canticles  and  Eoclesiastes,  the 
only  works  of  his  which  were  undoubtedly  inspired.  He 
Bought  wisdom  rather  than  any  other  gift,  and  God  honored 
his  request  by  granting  him  a  larger  measure  of  it  than  was 
enjoyed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  To  communicate  a 
portion  of  what  he  had  received  for  the  lastjng  benefit  of 
others  was  the  aim  of  this  collection.  The  proverbs,  from  the 
25th  to  the  29th  chapters  inclusive,  were  collected  by  the  mea 
of  Hezekiah,  among  whom  were  Hosea  and  Isaiah. 

Proverbial  inatruetion  is  common  in  the  early  history  of  most  nations, 
and  especially  in  the  Eaat.  This  style  of  communication  eicitee  atten- 
tion, exetcisaB  ingenuity,  is  favorable  to  habits  of  reflection,  andfaateua 
trutli  upon  the  memory  in  a  form  at  once  agreeatile  and  impressive. 
The  elegance  and  force  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  are  increased  by  tia 
poetic  parallelisms  in  which  they  are  written.  Kearly  every  aentenos 
is  antithetical  or  esplanatory,  and  attention  to  cnrrespouding  clauses 
will  often  fix  the  reading  and  determine  the  sense. 

The  leading  aim  of  the  writer  is,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  to  "  eivo  % 

Aim.  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion."     This  book  7s,  for 

practical  ethics,  what  the  hook  of  Psalms  is  for  devotion. 

It  has  Isaaons  for  every  age  and  condition.     All  may  draw  from  it  the 

most  eicallent  counaela;  and  the  man  who,  posBBissed  of  the  souaJ 
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principles  of  piety,  Bhii.1l  form  his  life  by  the  rules  of  this  volume  can- 
not fail  to  attain  honor  and  happiness.  The  wisest  authors  have  dono 
little  more  than  dilate  on  the  precepta  and  comment  on  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon. 

Though  most  of  his  rule!  are  based  chiefly  on  considerations  of  pru- 
dence, strictly  religions  mjtivos  are  either  presupposed  or  expressly 
onioinod.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  ia,"  with  him,  "  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,"  L  7;  ii.  10.  His  morality  is  haeed  on  religion.  Vice,  more- 
over, ia  condemned,  and  virtue  enforced,  by  appeals  to  the  holieat  , 
motives  ;  aa  the  authority  of  God,  zyi.  6 ;  his  esact  knowledge  of  men's 
hearts  and  ways,  v.  21 ;  iv.  11 ;  the  rewards  of  righteousnesa,  and  the 
punishment  of  wickedness,  hy  his  just  appointment.  lii.  29;  ixiii. 
17-19;  ixvi.  10,  Practical  wisdom,  therefore,  resting  upon  and  rising 
out  of  religious  oharaacter,  is  the  aim  of  thja  portion  of  the  inspired 
volnme. 

Ponder  ite  lessons,  form  your  opinion  of  men  and  things  according 
to  them,  and  treasure  them  in  yoni  memory  as  the  best  rules  of  pru- 

The  boofc  may  be  divided  into  five  partai — 
1.    Containing  a  connected   discourse  on  the  value 
attainment  of  true  wisdom,  i.-ix. 
,2.  Extending  from  x.-ixii.  16,  comprises  .proverha,  strictly  b< 

expressed  with  much  force  and  simplicity. 
3    Reaching  from  ixii.  17-24,  contains  renewed  admonitdous  on  the 
study  of  wisdom,  as  in  part  1. 

4.  Containing  proverbs  selected  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah ;  by  those, 

that  ia,  whom  ha  employed  to  restore  the  service  of  the  Jewish 
church.    These  are  also  true  proverbs,  iiv.-siix. 

5.  Consisting  of  chaps,  us.  and  xxii,,  contains  the  wise  instructions 

of  Agur  to  hia  pupils  Ithiei  and  Uoal,  and' lessons  addressed  to 
Lemuel  by  his  mother.  Who  these  persons  were  ia  not  known. 
The  proverbs  of  chap.  xxx.  are  chiefly  enigmatical,  and  chap. 
i.  gives  a  picture  of  female  excellence  adapted  to  that  age 


Diviaions. 
called. 


.ntiy. 


The  description  of  Wisdom  given  in  chap.  i.  20-23;  viii.;  and  ix. 
applies  emphatically  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  revealed  and  embodied  in 
his  Son,  and  to  the  Son  himself,  as  the  eternal  Word.  Compare  John 
i.  1 ;  liv.  10  with  chap.  viii.  Pre-intimationa  of  immortality  are  also 
given  in  chaps,  iv.  18;  xii,  28;  liv.  33;  iv.  24. 

The  nature  and  consequences  of  sin  are  implied  in  the  very  terms 
which  describe  holiness,  i.  20;  see  also  i,  24;  xvi.  5;  xxi.  i-  xriv.  9* 
and  that  holiness  is  i  Divine  gift,  is  plainly  implied  in  i.  23. 
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61.  -la  expounding  and  applying  the  maxima  of  this  book 
Ruiea  for     *''^''^  ^^'^  *'^<'  golden  rules. 

applying 

Terb's^  ■'■■  ^'^®  '^I'  general  laws,  aome  of  tliera  ha,ve  occasional 

eiceptionB.  Mot  all  are  unlimited  or  universal.  For  ex- 
ample, Prov.  I.  37,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  daya,  bnt  tlia 
years  of  tho  wicked  shall  be  shortened."  Such  ia  often  the  rule :  but 
Abel  was  murdered  and  the  life  of  Gain  prolonged.  Jonathan  and 
Saul— the  one  a  very  brother  of  David,  the  other  an  apoatato— perish 
in  the  Earns  battle:  "the  corn  cut  down  with  the  weeds,  though  to 
better  purpose,"  Men  are  leaa  likely  to  harm  us  if  wo  be  followers  of 
that  which  is  good,  and  yet  peraeeation,  becaaae  of  our  goodneaa,  ia 
supposed,  1  Pet,  iii.  13.  In  truth,  God  has  to  teach  u'  a  double  leasoa 
—that  he  certainly  will  punish,  and  that  he  will  punish  hereafter. 
The  shortening  of  the  years  of  the  wicked— prfs en t  puniahment— 
teaches  the  first:  the  lengthening  of  their  years— the  postponement  ot 
puniahmenl^the  second.  Hence  both  the  exception  and  the  rule. 
Prov.  xvi.  7,  "  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him."  So  it  was  with  Abraham  and 
the  laraelites,  with  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat;  so  it  waa  not  with 
David,  or  with  Paul. 

2.  The  force  and  significanoy  of  these  maiims  will  be  most  clearly 
seen  and  felt,  if  they  he  studied  in  the  lightof  Scripture  eiamplea. 
They  are  comprehensive  laws,  understood  beat  when  examined  in  par- 


T!ie  following  instancea  are  taken  from  NicEol'e  Treatise 
on  tliis  book ;  an  admirable  specimen  of  biblical  exposition. 

Prov.  i.  7,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  ia  the  beginning  of  knowledge: 
butfools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction."  (Rehohoam,  1  Kinga  xii.  13; 
Eli'a  sons,  1  Sam.  ii.  25 ;  Athenian  philosophers,  Ada  xvii,  18). 

Prov.  i.  10,  ■•  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not." 
(Adam,  Gen.  iii.  6;  Balaam,  Numb.  xsii. ;  Jehoshaphat,  1  Kings  xiii.l; 
prophet  of  Judah,  1  Kinga  xiii.  15-19,  24 ;  Micaiah's  firmneaa,  1  Kingi 
xxii.  13,  14). 

Prov.  i.  32,  ■'  The  prosperity  of  foola  shall  destroy  them,"  (The 
Israelites,  Deut.  xxiii.  15-25:  Hoa.  xiii.  6;  Tyre,  Eiek.  xxviii,  2  16 
17 ;  Sodom,  Ezek.  xvi.  49). 

Prov.  iii.  5,  6,  "Trnst  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not 
nnto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths."     (Asa,  2  Chron.  liv.  9-15;  Heiekiah, 
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,  12-27-,  Nehe- 


S  Kings  xix.  14,  eto, ;  Abraham'B  eerTant,  i 

miaii  ii.  4:  Earn  viii.  21-23;  David,  1  Sam.  siX.  6-8). 

Prov.  iv.  14,  "  Enter  aot  into  the  paths  of  the  wicked."  (Lot,  Gen,, 
liii.  10-13;  Havid,  1  Bam.  xxvii.  1). 

Prov.  iv.  18,  19,  '■  The  path  of  the  just  ia  as  the  Bliioing  light.  (Ths 
wise  men.  Matt.  ii.  1-13  ;  Natlianael,  John  i.  46-51 ;  Uio  eunuch,  Act« 
viii.  27-40;  Gomeliua,  Acta  x.;  Paul,  2  Oor.  iii.  18).  "The  way  of 
the  wicked  is  as  darkness ;  they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble." 
(Ahah,  1  Kings  sviiL  17;  the  Jews,  Ezek.  xviii.  29;  Jer.  v.  19,  25. 
Also,  their  ignorance  that  the  cause  of  their  preseat  miseries  is  their 
rejection  of  the  Messiah,  Deut.  iiviii.  29). 

Prov.  V.  22,  "His  own  iniquities  shall  tUke  the  wicked  himaelf." 
(Agag,  1  Sam.  xv.  33;  Adoni-bezek,  Judges  i.  7;  Hamao,  Esther,  vii. 
10;  Judas,  Matt,  ixvii.  3-5). 

Prov.  i\.  8,  "  Bebuke  a  wise  man,  and  he  will  love  thee,"  (David 
loved  Nathan ;  Petor  loved  our  Lord,  John  sxl.  17;  the  two  disciple* 
constrained  their  reprover  to  abide  with  them,  Lnke  xxiv.  25,  29). 

Prov.  I.  2,  "  Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing."  (Tyre,  Ezek. 
3civi.l5:  iivii.:  xxviii.;  the  rich  man,  Lnke  svi.  23).  "Butrighto- 
ousness  delivereth  from  death."  (Noah,  Gen.  vii.  1,  with  Heb.  xi.  7: 
Dan.  V.  6,  Belshaiiar  contrasted  with  Daniel). 

Prov.  X.  7,  "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  (Elisha,  3  Kingi 
xiii.  21 ;  Jehoiada,  2  Chron.  sxiv.  15,  etc. ;  Dorcas,  Acts  ii.  38,  etc 
Mary,  Mark  liv.  9)  "  Bnt  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."  (Absa- 
lom, 2  Sam.  xviii.  17;  Jehoiakim,  Jer.  xiii.  18,  19;  Jesiebel,  2  Kinga 
ix.  37 ;  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nobat,  2  Kings  xiii.  xiv.  xv.). 

Prov. X. 8,  "The  wise  in  heart  will  receive  commandmenfs."  (Davidj 
2  San.  vii.;  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  John  ii.  4,  5;  the  nobleman, 
John  iv.  50).  "  Bat  aprating  fool  shall  fall."  (Amariah,  2  Kings  xiv.). 
Prov.  X.  24,  "The  fear  of  the  wicked,  it  shall  come  upon  him." 
(The  Canaanites,  Josh,  v.;  Belshaasar,  Dan.  v.;  Ahab,  1  Kings  xxii.; 
Haman,  Esther  vii.  7-10).  "  But  the  desire  of  the  righteous,  shall  ba 
grantfld."  (Hannah,  1  Sam.  i.^  Esther  iv.  10;  viii.  15-17;  Simeon. 
Lnke  ii.  29,  30:  see  also  Psa.  ixxvii.  4:  John  svi.  33.  24), 

I'rov.  I.  25,  "As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  bo  is  the  wicked  no  more." 
(Elah,  1  Kings  ivi.  9 ;  Zimri,  1  Kings  xvi.  18,  19),  "  Bat  the  righte- 
ous is  an  everlasting  foundation."  (Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  1-8;  David, 
2  Sam.  vii.  16 ;  See  also  Matt.  vii.  24,  25). 

Prov.  xi.  2,  "  When  pride  cometh,  then  oomett  shame."  (Miriam, 
Humb.  xii.  10;  Uzziah,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16-21;  Kebuchadn«ai»T,  Dan. 
iv.  30.  etc.).    "  But  with  the  lowly  is  wisdom."    (Daniel,  Dan,  ii.  30) 
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Ptov.  si.  5,  G,  "TherighteouBnensof  the  pevfeot  Bhad  direct  his  way: 
but  thawijked  shall  fall  by  Ms  own  wickednesf 
of  tho  upright  shall  doliver  them:  but  traiiBgreet 
their  own  naaghtiDtse."  (Haman,  Esther  vii. 
aocuaers,  Dan.  vi.  24,  eta.;  Ahithophel'B  death,  ! 
trasted  with  David's  reEtoration  to  hia  throDe). 

Prov.  xi.  10,  "  When  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city  re- 
joiceth.  (Mordeoai,  Esther  viij.  16).  "  When  the  wicked  perisbeth. 
there  is  shonting."     (Sisera,  Judges  v. ;  Athaliab.  2  Kings  li,  13,  20: 


8  shall  bi 


0  Rev.  X 


:.  1-3). 


Prov.  xi.  21,  "  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  b» 
tfnpnnished."  (Tower  of  Babel,  Glen.  li.  4,  etc. ;  the  kings  who  com- 
bined together,  Josh.  ix.  1,  2;  Adonlaedeo,  Josh.  i.).  "But  tie  seed 
of  the  righteous  shall  be  delivered."  (Mephibosheth,  2  Sam.  sii.  7; 
Solomon,  1  Kings  xi.  12,  34;  Abijam,  1  Kings  xv.  4;  the  Israelites 
often,  Exod.  iii.  16,  17:  2  Kings  viii.  19. 

Prov.  li.  25,  "The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that 
watoreth  shall  be  watered  also  himself."  (Abraham,  Gen.  liii.  9,  14; 
widow  of  Zarephath,  1  Kings  xvii.  10,  etc. ;  the  Stanamite,  2  Kings  iv.). 

Prov.  xii.  5,  "  The  counsels  of  the  wicked  are  deceit."  (Geshem, 
Keh.  vi.  2;  Ishmael,  Jer.  sli.  1-7;  Daniel's  accusers  to  Darius,  Dan. 
Ti.  8 ;  Herod's  to  the  wise  men,  'Matt.  ii. ;  the  Pharisees  respecting 
the  trihnte  money,  Matt.  xxii.  15;  the  Jews  laying  wait  for  Paul,  Acta 
ixiii.  15). 

Prov.  lii.  11,  "He  that  foUoweth  vain  persons  is  void  of  understand- 
ing." (Followers  of  Abiraeleoh,  Judges  ix. ;  and  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  iv.; 
of  Theudaa  and  Jndas,  Acts  v.  36,  37). 

Prov.  xii.  13,  "  The  wicked  is  snared  by  the  transgression  of  his  lips; 
but  the  just  shall  come  out  of  trouble."  (Adonijah,  1  Kings  ii.  23; 
Daniel's  accusers,  Dan.  vi.  24 ;  the  Jews,  Matt,  xxvii.  25). 

Prov.  xii.  15,  "  The  way  of  a  fool  is  right  in  his  own  eyes."  (Lot's 
Bocs-in-law,  Gen.  xix.  14;  Pharisees,  John  ix.  34).  "But  he  that 
hearkeneth  anto  counsel  is  wise."  (Moses,  Exod.  xviii.  19-24;  Apollos, 
Acts  xviii.  24^26;  Pharaoh,  Gen.  ili.  37-45;  Jacob,  Gen.  xliii.  II; 
Nathanael,  John  i.  46,  47). 

Prov.  xii.  19,  "  The  lip  of  trnthshaJl  be  established  for  ever."  (Caleb 
and  Joshua,  Numb.  liii.  14;  Nathan  to  David,  2  Sam.  vii.  12-17,  with 
Luke  i.  32).  "  Bnt  a  lying  tongue  is  hut  for  a  moment."  (Gehasi, 
2  Kings  v.;  Ananias,  Acts  v.). 

Prov.  xii.  26,  "  Heaviness  in  the  heart  of  man'  maketb  it  stoop,  but 
a  good  word  maketb  it  glad."     (Nehemiah,  Keh.  ii.  1,  3 ;  the  woman 
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that  was  aemner,  Lukevii,  38,  50;  Mary  Magdalene,  John  xx.  11-IS; 
fee  also  Luke  liiv.  17-32). 

Proy.  xiii.  7,  "  There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing." 
(Haman,  Esther  v.  13  ;  church  of  Laodicea  contrssted  with  the  chuvoh 
of  Smyrna,  Rev.  iii.  17 ;  ii.  9 ;  Ahab,  1  Kin^  xsi.  4,  16,  22).  There  is 
that  maketh  hintslf  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches."  (Matthew,  Luke  v. 
27,  28;  Panl,  2  Cor.  vi.  10:  Phil.  iii.  8). 

Prov.  xiii.  24,  "  He  that  apareth  hiB  rod  hateth  his  son ;  but  he  that 
loveth   him   chasteneth  him   betimes."     (Eli.  1  8am.  iii.  13;   David,     , 

1  Kiuga  i.  5,  6. 

Proy.  xiv.  6,  "  A  aoorner  aeeketh  wisdom,  and  findeth  it  not."  (Athe- 
nian philoaopherS,  Acta  svii.  18;  Herod,  Luke  iiiii.  8;  the  Jews  look- 
ing for  thp  Messiah,  and  yet  rejecting  Christ,  Acta  liii.  41 ;  John,  is. 
29).  ''But  knowledge  is  easy  to  him  that  understandeth."  (Davi-^. 
Psa.  ciii.  IS,  93-100;  see  also  Jaa.  i.  5:  Matt,  xi.  25). 

Prov.  xiv.  8,  '■  The  wisdom  of  the  prndont  is  to  understand  hia  way." 
(Job  xxviii.  28 ;  Deat.  iy.  6 :  Eceles,  iii.  13).  "  Bat  the  folly  of  fools 
isdeceit."  (Gehazi,  2  Kinga  v.  20,  27;  Daniel's  aocusers,  Dan.  vi.  21i 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Acts  v.  1-11). 

Proy.  xiv.  32,  "The  wiokod  is  driven  away  in  hia  wiokednaai." 
(Hophni  and  Phinehas,  1  Sam.  iv.  11).  "  But  the  righteous  hath  hops 
in  his  death."     (Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.  18;  Stephen,  Acta  vii.  55-60;  Paul, 

2  Tim.  iv.  6-8 ;  Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  14,  16 ;  iii.  13). 

Prov.  XV,  1,  "  A  soft  answer  tarneth  away  wrath."  (Tlie  Eeubenites, 
Josh.  xxii.  15,  21-30;  Gideon,  Judges  viii,  1-3;  Abigail,  1  Sam.  xxv. 
23,  etc)  "  But  grievous  words  atir  up  anger-"  (Behoboair  2  Chron. 
X. 13,  etc.;  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Aota  IV.  39;  Saul  and  Jonathan,  1  Sam. 
%x.  30-34). 

Prov.  XV.  10,  "Correction  is  grievoua  to  him  that  foriiaketh  the  way." 
(Asa,  2  Chron,  xvi.  10;  the  Jews,  lea.  i.  5:  Jer,  v.  3:  John  viii.  40). 
"And  he  that  hateth  reproof  shall  die."  (Amaziah,  2  Kings  xiv.  11 1 
2  Chron,  iiv.  27 ;  the  Jews,  2  Chron.  ixivi.  15-17 :  Luke  lix.  42,  '13). 

EOCLESIASTES  {b.  C.  997). 

62.  The  English  name  of  this  book,  which  is  taken  from  thtj 
Greek  version,  signifies  (as  does  the  Hebrew)  one  who  convenos 
or  addresses  an  assembly,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  accurately  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  "  the  preacher."  The  ilhistrious  prince, 
the  author  of  the  book,  though  so  richly  endowed  with  wis- 
dom, turned  away  fi  ■th  God  and  sought  happiness  Authsrshipk 
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in  earttly  -cLd  idolatrous  practices,  1  Kings  xi,  1-13;  but  it 
Ms  latter  years,  being  made  sensible  of  his  folly,  he  here 
records  his  experience.  Pertaps  the  truths  here  given  were 
"proclaimed"  by  him  in  public;  nor  was  it  unbecoming  his 
fitation  or  character  thus  to  inform  those  who  crowded  from 
all  parts  to  his  court,  to  he  instruoted  by  his  wisdom.  Tha 
book  is  farther  interesting,  as  it  supplies  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  fact  that,  towards  the'  close  of  his  life,  Solomon  re- 
pented of  his  unholy  practices  and  licentious  principles,  if  in 
Buoh  a  course,  as  is  probable,  he  had  imbibed  them. 

Tha  great  deaign  of  this  book  ie  evidently  to  ahow  ths  utter  insnffi- 
oienoy  of  all  earthly  puisaita  and  objects,  as  the  chinf  end 
u^'^k!  "^  ^'^^i  '"  ''^"^^'^  solid  happinesa,  and  then  to  draw  men  off 
from  the  apparent  good  to  the  only  real  and  permanent 
good — the  fear  of  God  and  oomnmnioD  with  him.  "  Vanity  of  vanities, 
*11  is  vanity,"  is  its  first  lesson.  "  Fear  God,  and  keep  hia  command- 
ments," is  its  last.  In  accomplishing  this  design  the  writer  gives  uh 
a  dramatic  biography  of  his  own  life,  not  only  recording,  but  reacting 
the  successive  scenes  of  his  own  search  for  happiness ;  reciting  past  ei- 
perience,  and  in  hie  fervor  becoming'  the  various  phases  of  his  former 
self.  He  shows  «s,  moreover  {and  this  is  a  subordinate  design  of  the 
book),  how  men  ought  to  demean  themselves  amidst  the  various  disap- 
pointmenfa  with  which  they  will  have  to  contend.  Hence  the  warnings 
and  counsels  with  which  his  descriptions  of  vanity,  and  eshortations 
to  make  the  fear  of  God  and  tha  performance  of  tooral  and  religions 
duties  OUT  chief  good,  abound. 

The  difiioulty  and  vividness  of  the  narrative  ate  greatly  increased  by 
Tlie  author  ^^^  form  in  which  it  is  written.  The  author  appears  to  be 
13  for  the  for  the  moment  what  he  himself  describes.  He  seems  to 
he'd  "  "  have  (what  our  older  writers  call)  fyttes  of  study  (i.  12-18), 
Rcnbes.  ^f  luinry  (ii.  1-11),  of  grossness  and  refinement,  of  convi- 
viality and  misanthropy ;  fyttes  of  building,  aod  of  hook-making,  all 
ending  in  collapses  of  bitterest  dieappointtnent  'We  have  in  succession 
the  man  of  science  and  the  man  of  pleasure  becoming  fatalist,  mate- 
lialist,  epicurean  and  stoic;  speaking  in  each  character  much  truth, 
and  interposing  some  earnest  enlightened  interludes,  the  fruits  of  hia 
matnrer  wisdom ;  and  at  last  we  have  the  noblest  style  of  man — tha 
humble  and  penitent  believer.  Nor  is  it,  ie  it  observed,  that  ha  hai 
given  us  descriptions  merely  of  these ;  be  has  given  as,  in  bis  own  pW- 
COD,  tha  man  th«mselveE. 
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If  thiB  ^tw^t  be  kept  in  vi 
plain.  Many  of  his  conclai 
Bbrewdeenss;  others  of  thi 
Tial(v.  1-3;  vii.  25,  li,  5; 
partially 


the  meaning  of  sereral  passages  will  ha 
1  are  the  esproeions  of  strong 
,re  eminently  holy  and  spirit-  apulieii. 
.1,7);  others,  again,  are  bnt 
absolutely  falae  (iii.  19;  ii.  16;  ii.  2), 
Many  efforts  have  been  made,  in  vain,  to  harmonise  these  last  with 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  or  veiih  other  sayings  of  Solomon.  But  it  ia 
not  thus  they  are  to  be  explained.  Each  pictnre  ia  the  likeness  of  a 
aagaciouB  disappointed  worldling,  with  added  lighU  thrown  in  from  a 
Divine  source.  The  book  is  a  narrative  of  fantastic  hopes  and  blanlc 
failures,  with  deseriptions  somewhat  stronger  than  truth,  and  appro- 
priate to  each.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  we  are  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  oommandtients.  That  conclusion  is  true,  as  are 
many  of  the  incidental  warnings  and  appeals ;  but  much  of  the  matter 
it  inclndes  is  not  And  on  this  principle  the  whole  must  bo  explained. 
A  comparison  may  illustrate  both  the  aigument  and  the  end.  As  the 
45th.  Psalm  is  a  lesser  Canticles,  so  wa  have  a  lesser  Ecclesiastes  in  the 

While  all  agree  that  the  main  design  of  the  book  is  to  exalt  religion 
M  man's  "  h'ef  end  "  different  views  (it  may  be  <iddei3)have  been  taken 
m     t  m     h         held  that  the  grand 

yth    g        tbly     p    t  from  godliness,  and 
d  y  p    t       true.     Luther,  on  the 

f  th   h     k  f     be— be  godly,  and  con- 
t      q    1    f     1  f    tt  not  wortii  your  care. 
te  b  th  J     t     Aput  from  religion,  all 


of  the  illn  t 


with  snch  y  E    tr 

other  hand  th     ght  th 
ceraing  ev    ytb 
Withi 


can  bar 


th     j,l        t    y  aUy  d  with  religion  nothing 

th     E,h  tl       w    i  d  f  lly  are  not  indifferent; 

th    g  1    PI         1  k    to    11      "5  m      gain,  put  the  remarks 

t  t    th    m     th    t    bject        wh  le  others  put  them  as 

The  Bonndor  view  of  the  whole  is  certainly  the  one  we  have 


Note,  that  in  Ecclesiastes,  wisdom  ia  used  in  the  sense  of  science,  or 
sagacity ;  in  Proverbs,  it  is  identical  withpieiy.  wisdom 

It  is  a  strange  proof  of  tha  depravity  of  our  nature  that  ^^at. 
modern  infidels  (Frederick  tbe  Great,  Voltaire,  and  others) 
have  warmly  praised  those  parts  of  Ecclesiastes  in  which  Solomon 
records  the  false  principles  which  his  folly  had  for  the  moment  led  him 
to  maintain.     The  true  wisdom  of  the  book   they  entirely  disiegard, 

•  SUwe,  Stnart,  Dr.  Hamilton,  »nd  other* 
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JOSHUA.   I.-VIII.— EPITOMIZED. 


The  eaiionicity  of  Eccleaiastea  ia  recognized  by  the  early 
Christian  writers,  and  though,  the  book  ia  not  for- 
flnomeiij-   ^^^Ij  quoted  by  our  Lord  or  his  apostles,  there  are 
several  references  to  it  in  the  Wew  Testament. 

By  the  Jewa  it  waa  not  reckoned  one  of  the  poetical   books,  and 
indeed  tha  whole,  except  iii.  2-8;  vii.  1-14;  li.  17;  lii.  7,  is  written 


—The  whole  Aeeanged  and  Epitomized  T,viTn 
OCCASIONAL  Helps. 


63,  From  the  Entrance  into  Chnaan  to  (he  Death  of  Solomon, 
(476  years). 


Part  I.  (25  years;. 


1.  Conquett  of  Canaan  (7  years).' 

God's  charge  to  Joshua,  Joah.  i.  1-9, 

Spies  aent  to  Jericho ;  Rahab  receives  them,   Josh.  ii. 

Joshua  reminds  Reuben,  etc.,  of  their  engagement 
{cf.  Numb,  xxii.);  they  promise  obedience.  The 
Israelites  directed  concerning  the  passage  of  tha 
Jordan.     God  encourageth  Joshua, 

"Josh.i.  10-18;  iii.  1-13, 

Fassa^e  of  the  Jordan  (A,  M.  2553);  a  memorial 
erected;  the  Canaanitea  alarmed, 

Joah.  iii.  14-17;' iv.;J  V.  1, 

Circumcision  renewed ;  the  FasBover;  manna  ceases, 
Josh.  V.  2-12, 

The  Contain  of  the  Lord's  host  appears  to  Joshua,  see 
230;  mjraJMjlous  capture  of  Jericho;  a  curse  on  the 
rebuilder  of  it,         Josh.  vi.  1;«  v.  13-15;  vi.  2-27.. 

The  Israalitea  discomfited  through  Achan'a  sin;  iie  ia 
destroyed,  Josh,  vii. 

Capture  of  Ai  by  stratagom,  Josh.  viii.  1-29. 

■Josh.siv.  7.  10. 

•i  For  thia  order,  see  Bedford'a  Scrip,  Cliron,.  quoted  in  Gray,  p.  147, 
T  Townaend,  i.  495.  '  iii.  15;  Jordan  overflows ;  see  J  404. 

■liv.lS;  40  years,  less  five  days:  g  358  S. 
•  Foi  order,  e9e  Faber's  Hor»  Mos.,  ii.  107, 
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JOSHUA   IX-XXIV. — EPITOMIZED. 


1450—1445. 

1444. 

Ebftl  and 


Hebron,  Kir- 

jatt  Arba. 
Josh.  sxi.  11. 


The  Gibeoiiites  obtain  a  league  with  Joshua,  Josh,  is.' 

Oouquest  af  several  kings  in  saocesaion,         Josh.  x> 

The  rest  of  the  contjuests,  Josh.  si. 

The  law  written  on  a  stone  altar  {e/.  Cent,  iivii.)  and 

proclaimed  to  all  the  people,         Josh.  viii.  30-35." 

Eauben,  etc.,  return  to  tJioir  land  on  the  eastern  side 

of  Jordan;  they  erect  an  altar  of  memorial ;  Israel 

offanded,  aak  an  explanation,  Josh.  xsii. 

2.   Ge-neral  Division  of  the  Land. 

Enumeration  of  conquests,  [Josh.  lii.]. 

Land  noi  yet  conquered,  [Josh.  aiii.  1-61. 

Joshua  diyidas  the  land  ;  llie  nine  tribes  and  a  half 
receive  their  portions  by  lot;''  the  Levites  not  to 
receive  land,  [Josh.  liii.  7-14;  xiv.  l-Sl." 

Inheritance  of  Eeuben,  etc.,  on  the  eastern  side  ol' 
Jordan.  [Josh.  liii.  15-331. 

Inheritance  of  Caleb.      [Josh.  liv.  8-15;  ly.  13-19]. 

Lot  of  Judah,  [Josh.  IV.  1-13, 20-63]. 

Lota  of  Ephraim  and  half  of  Manaaseh, 

[jQsh.ivi.;  lyii.l. 
rha  tabernacle  set  np.  Josh.  xvilL  1, 

Lots  of  the  other  tribes ;  Joshua's  inheritance, 

[Josh,  iviii.  2-28;  xix.]. 

Cities  of  refuge  appointed,  Josh.  ii. 

Levitical  cities,  [Josh,  ixi.l. 

3.  Last  Acta  of  Jaihua,  ite. 

1427. 
Sheohem, 
"     ■  ir  N.  T.  nant, 

142fi.  Death  and  burial  of  Joshua, 

Bnriai  of  Joseph's  bon 

'  The  Oibeonites  remained  for  ages  a  monument  of  the  truth  of  Jew- 
ifih  history ;  as  are  now  the  Jews. 

t  God  thus  proyed  his  power  over  the  objects  ot  Canaanitish  worship, 

*  Tor  order,  see  Horsley's  Bib,  Grit.  i.  260,  and  compare  chap.  i.  14? 
It  immediately  follows  the  close  of  the  war. 

''Though  these  divisions  were  made  by  lot,  each  tribe  received  such 
nn  inheritance  as  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  Jacob  aid  Moses ;  thua 
illustrating  the  faithfulness  of  God. 

•  Ver.  i,  mark  liow  Gjd  la  honored:  sae  193. 
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1402-1394. 
1354-1330. 


Bethlehem, 

Seii-d-iahm. 

1249, 


—EPITOMIZED. 


64.  (Part  II). 
Interregmmt  "Mii  Goiiernmint  of  Judges  (330  ycare). 

Coiic[uests  after  Joshua's  death,  Judg.  i.  1-2S. 

Nations  not  snbdiieii  by  Israel,  Judg,  i.  27-36. 

The  angel  of  the  iord  rebukes  the  lEraelites  for  not 
driving  out  the  Canaanitesi.  Judg.  ii,  1-5. 

Commencement  of  idolatry  in  Israel,     Jndg.  ii.  6-13, 

Account  of  Micah  and  his  image,  Judg.  xyii. 

A  party  ot  Danites  having  robbed  Micah  of  hia  image, 
eatabliBhed  themselves  in  Laiab  (afterwards  Dan) 
and  set  np  idolatry,'  Judg.  iviii.' 

History  of  the  Lavite  and  his  concubine;  slaughter 
of  the  Benjamites,  etc.,        [Judg.  zii. ;  m. ;  xxi.]. 

The  captivities  of  Israel  for  idolatry,  and  lieir  de- 
liverance by  Jndgea,  Judg.  ii.  14-23;  iii.  1-4. 

Captivity  of  the  eastern  laraelitea  for  8  years  to  JJeeo- 
potamia;  Othniel,  judge,       '  Judg.iii.  5-11. 

Captivity  of  the  eastern  laraelites  for  18  years  ia 
Moab;  Ehud,  judge,  Judg^iit.  12-30. 

Captivity  of  the  western  Israelites  to  tbeThilistines; 
Shamgar,  judge,,  Judg.  iii.  31. 

Captivity  of  the  nortkei-n  Israelites  for  20  years  to 
the  Canaanites;  Deborah,  judge,  song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak,  Judg.  iv. ;  v. 

Captivity  of  the  eastern  and  northern  Israelites  for  7 


■oMid 


Judg. 


y  of  Ruth,  an  ancestress  of  the  Mess- 


king,  Judg.  vi.  7-^0;  vii.;  viii. 

Ursurpation  of  Abimeleoh;  Jotban's  fable,     Judg.  ii. 
Tola  and  Jair,  judges,  Judg.  s.  1-5, 


■  This  idolatry  continued  to  the  days  of  Eli,  and  was  reeumed  by 
.'^roboam,  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11.  Hence,  probably,  the  omission  of  Dau 
f'oni  the  sealed  onea.  Rev.  vii. 

,  <>  That  these  five  chaps,  belong  to  thia  early  age  is  clear ;  Dan  was 
Bot  yet  settled,  xviii.  1 ;  Phinehaa,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  living, 
ji.  28,  and  the  iniquity  of  Gibeah  is  mentioned,  Hos.  i.  9,  as  the  £rsl 
open  sin  of  Israel  in  Canaan. 

'  Oompaie  Kutli  i,  1,  with  Judg.  vi.  4,  the  only  famine  mentioned  in 
indges:  see,  for  other  reasons.  Gray,  p.  168. 
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JUDGES   X — 1   SAMDEL — EPlTOiIIZE&. 


1206-1188. 

1187. 

1182-1157. 

1156-1118. 

1156. 

1155. 

Shiloh. 

1143. 

1136-1117, 

Shiloh. 

1116, 

1116," 


30  W.  JeriiB 

1112. 

Mizpeb 

1095, 

Eamah.  in 

Ephraim 


Ram  ah, 

Gilgal,' 

H.  E,  Jericho. 

1094. 


Tlio  Phiiistinee  and  Aminonitcs  oppress  Israel  for  18 
yearB  ;  Jephthah  ;  hia  vow,  Jiidg.  x.  6-18  ;  xi. 

Slaughter  of  Ephraira  by  the  Gileaditaq,  Judg.  xii.  1-6. 

Ibzan.  Elon.  and  Abdon,  judges,  Jndg.  xii,  7-15. 

The  Philistines  oppress  Israel  40  years,  Judg.  xiii.  L 

Birth  of  Samson,  Judg.  xiii,  2-25. 

Birth  of  Samuel;  Hannah'i  song,  1  Sam.  i.;  ii.  1-11. 

The  wiokedneBB  of  Eli's  sons,"  1  Sam,  ii.  12-21. 

Call  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  iii. 

Marriage  of  Samson;  his  eKploits. 

Judg,  liv;  sv,  1-19;  rxvi.1-81. 

Judgment  of  Eli's  house,      1  Sam,  ii.  22-36,  [22-25], 

Capture  and  death  of  Samson, 

Judg,  [x^ 

Israel  twice  defeated  by  the  Philistir 
Eh  B  Bon  slain ;  death  of  Eli,      1  .  -         , 

Tlie  ark  placed  in  the  honse  of  Dagon ;  removed  to 
Ekion  (J,Hr),  then  to  Bethshemesh  {Ain  Sli,ems), 
■"■■'■      ■         .--■■--■   J  tillr«- 


i,  1,2. 


IX,] ;  xvi.  4-31. 
1;  arklAkenand 
r.  [19-22]. 


Samuel  judge;  he  i 
ance    the  Philistin 

Samuel  appoints  hia  si 
Kient  tlie  Israelitei 
liiarken  to  them, 


i.  612, 
IS 


the  Israel  itt 
i!S  diBGomfited,  1  Sam,  vii.  o- 
ms  judges;  their  corrupt  go  ve 
ask  for  a  king;  God  bids  Sam 


66.  (Part  III.) 


The  Beign  0/  5 


J(«s. 


r.).> 


Samuel  privately  anoints  Saul  as  king,  anii  gives  him 
three  signs,  1  Sam,  ix, ;  x.  1-18. 

Saul  chosen  and  proclaimed  king,  1  Ham.  x.  17-27. 
Saul  rescues  .Tabesh-Gilead ;  ia  inaugurated  as  king; 
Samuel's  address  to  Israel,  1  Sam,  xi.  xii, 

Saul  gathers  an  army  against  file  PhilistinM;  he  dis- 
obeys Samuel,  and  is  warned  of  his  rejection  from 
the  kingdom,  1  Sam.  xiii.  l-lo. 

The  Philistines  discomfited;  Saul's  rash  oath  endangers 
Jonathan;  the  people  resone  him  ;  Saul's  victories; 
his  family,  1  Sam,  xiii.  16-23  ;  xiv. 


•  On  the  chronology  of  this  part  of  the  book  of  Judges,  u 
lend,  i.,  592,  or  Calniet. 


Town. 
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1   SAMUEL — EPITOMIZED   AND  ARKAHGED. 


Date  and  ]>]ace. 


1062. 
Gibeah 
Kaioth. 

1062. 

loei, 

ITobdnd  Gath. 


Saul  Bmites  the  Amalekitea;    spares  Agag  and  the 

best  of  the  spoil ;  denounced  by  Samuel,  1  Sam.  iv, 

Samuel  secretly  anoints  David  at  Bethiehent,  as  futura 

ting,  i  Sam.  xvi.  1-13. 

Daviifs  victory  over  Goliath;  Jonathan  loves  David, 

1  Sam.  Kvii.  1-40,  55,  56,  41-54,  67,  58;-  xviii. 

1-^:  Psa.  is.' 

David's  victories ;  Saul's  melaEcholy :  he  attempts  ia 

kill  David, 

1  Sam.  ivili.  5-9;  xvi.  14-23;"  iviii.  10-1« 

David  marries  Saul's  daughter;  Saol  makes  various 

attempts  to  kill  him ;  David  flees  to  Samuel ;  Saul 

sends  after  him,         1  Sam.  iviii.  17-30;  six.  1-3  ■ 

Psa.  li:  1  Sam.  xii.  4-24;  P«a.  lis, 

David's  covenant  with  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  ii. 

David  floes  to  Ahimeleeh  (where  his  lie  costs  the  lives    . 

of  the  priests  of  the  house  of  Eli),  then  to  Aohish; 

feiona  madness,  1  Sam.  iiiiPsa.  Ivi. ;  xisiv. 

David  flees  again,  joined  by  several  followers, 

2.   [rohroii.  iii.  8-18]""2  Sa^'xiTii!  13^-jTl 

Chron.  xi.  15-1-9. 

David  goes  to  Mizpeh,  then  to  Hareth ;  slaughter  of 

the  priests  by  Saul,  1  Sam.  nil  3-19 . 

Paa,  Ixi. ;  eii. ;  xvii. ;  oil. ;  xxxv. ;  liiv. 

Abiatliar  Joins  David ;  David  defeats  the  Philistines, 

1  Sam.  isiii.  1 ;  xiii.  20-23 ;  iiiii.  3,=  2-5,  7-12, 


Saul  pursues  David;  an 


1059, 
Qgedi,  Ha- 
aon  Tamar, 

ior>S. 

Ziph. 

1057. 


obliges  him  tc 


i  life; 


confesses  his  fault, 

1  Sam.  iiiii.  29;  ixiv.:  Psa.  Ivii. ;  Iviii.;  Ixiii. 

Death  of  Samuel ;  David  and  Nabal,         1  Sam.  nv. 

David  again  spates  Saul's  life,  1  Sam.  xsvi. 

David  flees  to  Achish,  1  Sam.  xivii.  1-7:  Psa,  oil;.; 
several  resort  to  him,  [1  Chron,  xii.  1-7]. 

David  makes  an  excursion  on  the  Amalehites  and  re- 
pairs to  Gath  with  the  booty,     1  Sam.  ixviii.  8-12. 

•  See  Lightfoot  and  Town.  i.  638. 

'  The  order  here  is  fised  by  Bishop  Horsley.  Compare  xvii.  33, 
88,  39, 42, 56,  with  ivi.  18,  and  it  miU  be  seen  that  ivi.  14-23  belongs  to 
e  later  period  than  xvii.  1-40. 

■  See  Towasead  on  the  order. 
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2   SAKUEL — EPITOMIZED. 


Gilboa, 
tPjehd  Gil6o). 

Zikkg  (16 
8.W.GBtii?). 


Hebron, 

1056. 

Acta  iiii.  31 

1054. 


1041 
Hebron 
J^ernaalem 


bouse  of 

Obededum 

thpnce  to 

Zion.Isacxiiu 


The  Philiatinee  prepare  for  war.  and  advance  to 
Shunem ;  David  accoicpanies  them  ;  Saol  consults 
the  witch  of  Endor,  1  Sam.  xiviii. 

David  dismissed  from  the  armj  of  tho  Philistinea ;  on 
bis  way  back  to  Zihlae  ha  ia  ioined  by  several, 

1  Sam.  sxix. :  [1  Chron.  xii.  19-22], 

On  his  return  to  Ziklag,  David  finds  that  it  had  been    ■ 
sacked  by  Amalek,  and  hia  family  taken ;  he  pur- 
sues Amalek,  and  smites  them,  1  Sam.  xxx. 

Saul,  defeated  in  battle  and  hia  sons  slain,  kills  him- 
self, 1  Sam.  xxxi. :  [1  Chron.  3.  1-14], 

An  Amalekite  pretends  to  have  alam  Saul,  and  io  put 
to  death  by  David,  2  Sara,  i.  1-16. 

David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 

2  Sam.  i.  17-27. 

66.  (Fart  IV.) 

The  Beign  of  David  (40  years.) 

David  acknowledged  as  king  of  Judab, 

Ishbosheth  proclaimed  king  of  Israel,  2  Sam.  ii.  8-11. 

Civil  war  ensues;  David  waxea  stronger;  Abner  and 
lahbosheth  treaoberonaly  slain, 

SSam.ii.  12-32;  iii.;  iv. 

David  made  king  over  all  larael ;  his  troopa ;  he  dis- 
possefessB  tl  e  Oehusites  of  the  hill  of  Zion,  and  dwella 
there  2  Sim  v  1-3;  2idii.8-13;  [18-39];  V.  4, 
5  6-10  1  fhron.  li.  1-3 ;  [lii.  23-40] ;  xi.  1&-14, 
20[26-i7]  4-9 

Hiram  of  Tyre  congratulates  David ;  David's  family ; 
he  twice  defeats  flie  Philistines, 

2  Sim  V  11-25,' [13-17];  1  Chron.  xiv.  1-17. 

Davii  removes  the  aik;  Umah,  not  being  a  Levite, 
smitten  for  t^uohina  the  ark  (see  Numb.  iv.  15) :  2 
Sam  VI  1-11  vi.  12-23;  Psa,  Ixviii.,  cxxiii.,  cv., 
icvi  cvi  1  Chron,  xiii.  1-4,"  5-14;  xv,  1-16,  43; 
[6-24]" 

DaMdlorliddentobuUd  the  temple;  great  blesBinga 
promised  him    bu  prayer  and  Iftanksgiving,  2  Sam. 


i.  1-7. 


'  Ver,  24:  see  2  Kings  vii.  6. 
»  Townsend,  following  Chronicles,  plai 
David's  conquest  of  Zion,  and  reads  xiii 
'Ver.4;  Beevi.31. 


BB  the  removal  of  the  ark  after 
1-4  after  2  Sain.  v.  1-3, 
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a'EL— EPITOMIZED. 


:  1  Chron.  xvii. :  Psa.  ii.,  xlv.,  siii.,  xvi.,  csvii 

ries  over  Plulistia,  Moab,  Syria,  and  Edoni, 
2  Sam.  viii. :  1  Ghrpa.  xyiii, ;  Psa.  k.,  cvi 
DaYJd'a  kindness  to  MapiiboBlieth,  2  Sam.  ij 

David  defeate  Amman  and  Syria, 

[2  Sam.  5.]:  IChron.iii.:  Paa.  si.^  u 
liege  of  Eabbah ;  David's  adiiltery  and  murder, 
"  "        -i.  1;  [si.  2-12,  23J;   26-31:  1  Chron   x 


1,3. 


4.  li.. 


1025. 
1034. 


1024. 
Bahurim. 
Jerusalem. 

Mahanaira.' 

65  N.  E. 
Jerusalem. 

EpBraim. 


Birth  of  Solomon;  Amnon,  David's  eldest  son,  foroeth 
hia  sister  Tarnar,  David's  oniy  daughter;  David 
fails  to  pnnish  this  injury, 

2  Sam.  xii.  [24,  25 ;  liii.  1-221. 

Absalom  kills  Amnon,  and  flees,     2  Sam.  xiii.  23-39. 

Abealoin  brought  back,  and  restored  to  his  father's 
,      encQ,  2  Sam.  liv.  1-7,  15-17,  8-14,'  18-33. 

Absalom  lalees  a  revolt  against  Day  id, 

2  Sam.  XV.  1-12.' 

David  and  hia  followers  flee ;  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
sent  back  with  the  ark ;  Hushai  desired  by  David 
to  join  himself  to  Absalom  to  oircnnivent  Ahitho- 
phel'a  oounsels,  - .  2  Sam,  sv.  IS-S?;  Psa.  iii. 

Ziba's  treachery  to  Mephiboaheth ;  Shimei  euraes  Da- 
vid, 2  Sam.  xvi.  1-14  :  Psa.  vii. 

Hushai  defeats  Ahithophel's  counsel;  Ahithophel 
hangs  himself,  2  Sam.  xvi.  15-23 ;  ivii.  1-23. 

David  furnished  with  proTifliona,  chiefly  by  Barzillai, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  27-29;  Psa.  xlii.,' iliii.,  Iv.,  iv.,  v, 
Ixii.,  cxliii.,  ciliv.,  lix.,  Ixii. 

Absalom  defeated  and  slain  by  Joab,       2  Sara.  iviiL 

David  returcB ;  Shimei  pardoned ;  Mephibosheth 
isee  Ziba's  treachery;  David's  gratitude  to 
aillai,  2  Sam.  lii ;  n.  3. 

Revolt  of  Sbeba  (at  Abel),         2  Sam,  xx.  1,  2,  4-23, 

The  three  years'  famine,  2  Sam.  xsi.  1-14. 

■  See  1  Sam.  xi.  15. 

'  Psa.  li.  is  David's  penitential  Psalm,  and  Psa.  ciii.  his  Psalm  of 
thanksgiving  on  being  forgiven.  The  p-uniahment  was  remitted ;  hut  aa 
a  chastisement,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  David's,  life  waa 
embittered.  '  The  sense  requires  this  change  (Horsley). 

'  XV.  7 :  40  years,  i.  e.  after  David's  anointing  (Lightfoot),  or  read  i, 
«s  Josephus,  Syriac,  Ilalea. 

*  David  orosses  Jordan,  Psa,  xlii,  6, 
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2  SAMCEI. — 1    CHKOHICLES — AEEANGED. 


Laat  warn  with  the  Pliilistinns:  Dnvid  s  praite  for 
victories;  his enemias  subdued,  2 Sam.  xii,  15-ixii. 
1.  [xxii.  2-51]:   1  Chron.  js,  1-8  ■  Pb*.  iviii. 

David,  in  pride,  numbers  Israel;  the  plague,  2  Sam. 
iziv.  l-9:»  10-25;''  IChroD.  Kii.  1-5;  livii.  23, 
24;  III.  6,  7,  8-^0. 

David  prepares  materials,  and  instmcts  Solomon  a.s  to 
the  building  of  the  tsmple,  1  Chron.  iiii. 

Adonijah's  rebellion;  Solomon  anointed  and  pro- 
claimed David's  suocesEor;  Adonijah  Bubroils, 

]  Kings  i.  [l-4].« 

David  arranaes  the  couraes  of  the  priests,  etc., 

[lCi,„,.>illl.-x.vl.l 

Arrangement  of  the  etate  officers, 

1  [I  Chron.  ixvii.  1-22,  25-34.] 

David  calla.a  solemn  assembly,  and  erhorts  both  them 
and  Solomon  to  the  work  of  the  temple ;  the  offer- 
lags  of  the  princes  and  people;  David's  thanka- 
frivine ;  SoiOMOS  acknowled^d  as  king,  1  Chron. 
ixviii.  [11-31]:  xxii.  1-25;  Paa.  Ixiii,,  sci..  erlv. 

David's  final  charge  to  Solomon ;  directs  Joah  and 
Shimei  to  be  put  to  death ;  David's  last  words ;  his 
death,  1  Kings  ii.  1-9 :  -2  Sam.  isiii.  1-7 ;  1  Chron. 
ixii.  26-30;  1  Kings  ii.  10,  11. 

Paalms  of  David,  of  which  the  date  and  occaaion  ara 
not  known,  Psa.  vi.,  viii.,  xii.,  xis..  iiiji.,  xiiv., 
nviii  Tiix.,  xixviii.,  xxxii.,  iL,  ili.,  Ixi..  Ixv.. 
llix.,  Ixxyiii.,  Ixixvi.,  xcv.,  oi.,  civ.,  cii..  oxii. 


The  Rdgn  of  Solomon  (40  ■yeam), 

Solomon's  b urn t- offering ;  God  giving  him  a  choics, 
he  asks  for  wisdom  ;  wealth  and  honor  added  to 
"ifN.'W.  ■  him,  1  Kings  [ij.  12];  iii.  4-15:*  2  Chron.  i.  1-6,* 

Gilgal.         )  ,    [6-12]. 

•  Samuel  oraits  the  standing  army  (300,000),  which  Chronicles  in. 
elndes,  and  Samuel  includes  Jerusalem  (30,000),  which  Clironicles  oraita; 
eee  Ligbtfoot. 

t  Ver.  13,  i.  e.  three  full  additional  years:  compare  1  Chron.  ixi.  li. 
Bee  ?  358  {_d) 

«  On  the  order,  «es  Townsend,  who  differs  here  from  Lightfoot. 

•FasEages  mv.-ked  tbus  (•)  give  the  fuller  oartafiva. 
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B.C. 

1015, 


Tyre,  Tanr, 

102  N.  Jer. 

1012, 

JemB^era. 
1012—1005, 


Sol  omen's  wiae  jmJement, 

1  Kinga  iii.  15-28  :*  [2  Chron.  i.  131 
Adonijah  and  Joab  put  to  death;  Abiathar  deposedj 

Shimei  not  to  leave  Jernsalem,     1  Kinga  ii,  13-58. 
Solomon  obtains  materials  and  men  for  the  bnilding 

of  the  terople,  1  Kings  v.  1-18 :  [2  Chron.  ii.  1-181 
Shimei  put  to  death  ior  going  to  Gath,  1  Kings  iu 

Solomon  marries  Pharaoh'i  daughter,  1  Kings  iii.  1-3 
The  building  of  the  temple,  1  Kings  vi.  1-8,  115-361, 

[vii,  13-501;  vi.  9-14,37,  38;  viiT 51:  [2Chron.iii. 

1-9],'  [3,  4,  22J,  nO-14]i  [iii.  15-iT.  231;  [v.  1]. 
The  dedication  ot  the  temple,  1  Kings  viii.  1-11,  62- 

64,  12-61,  65,  66:  2  Chron.  [t.  2-L4;i'  vii.  4-7; 

vi.-vii.  3,  8,  10]:  Psa.  ilvii.",  lovii.,  icviii.,  icii., 

Otlier  building 

with  him,  1  Kings 

vii.  11-32. 
Aoqnisitiona   of  Solomon;    he   carries   out   David'* 

arrangements  for  the  temple  seryiceB,  1  Kings  iz. 

10-14,  15-25 :  [2  Chron.  viil.  1-10,  13-16]. 
Pharaoh's  daughter  brought  by  Solomon  to  his  new 

palace,  1  Kings  is.  24:  [2  Chron.  viii.  11] 

Solomon's  aong  upon  the  ooeaaion,        [Cant,  i.-viiij.* 
The  greatness  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  iv.  1-28,  [2-19] ; 

I.  26 ;  ii.  26-23 ;  i.  14-25,  27-29 :  [2  Chron.  ix. 

26,  25;  i.  14:  viii.  17,  18;  a.  13-21.  24;  i.  15-17i 

ii.  27,  28]. 
The  wisdom  of  Solomon,  I  Kings  iv.  29-33 :  [2  Chron. 

k.  221;  ProT.i.-ixxi;  [v.;  vi.  24r-35;  vii). 
Solomon  b  fame ;  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Shaba,  1  Kings 

iv.  34 ;  X.  1-13 ;  (2  Chron.  ii.  23,  1-12). 
Solomon's  wives  seduce  him  into  idolatry ;  Hadad  and 

Eezon  stirred  up  against  him,        1  Kings  li.  1-25. 


«,  the  larger  cubit  used  before  tha 


'  Ver,  3,  of  the  first  mt 
^ptivity,  nearly  a  yard. 

''  Ver.  11,  "white  raiment,"  additional  to  1  Kinga.  The  Jews  offered 
the  sacrifice,  then  prayed,  and  then  the  fire  descended ;  hence  this  ordei 
(Townsend). 

"  Psa.  slvii.  5:  see  2  Chron.  v.  13.  The  other  Psalma  are  all  appro- 
priate to  this  aervice,  and  were  probably  used.  The  date  of  their  eoto- 
position  is  not  known. 

*  Compare  iv.  8 ;  vii.  4,  with  2  Clron.  viii.  9. 
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Dale  nod  Place. 


AJiiiali   predicts  to  Jerotoam   the   division   of  the 

kingdom;   Solomon  seeka  to  kill   Jeroboam,  who 

flees  into  Egypt,  '      1  Kings  li.  26-40. 

Solomon  writes  EooIosiaBtes,  probably  as  an  expres- 

aion  of  repentance, 

Eccl.  or  the  Preacher,  i.-xii;  [iii.-xi.  8], 
Death  of  Solomon;  Rehohoam  his  son  snoceedo, 

1  Kings  li.  11-43 :  [2  Chron.  ii.  29-31]. 


68.  TheDivii 


ioj  tkci 


On  the  accession  of  Eehohoam,  tbe  people,  headed  bf 
Jeroboam,  demand  a  relasation  of  burdens, 

1  Kings  lii.  1-5:  [2  Chron.  x.  1-5} 
(1  the  advice  of  the  young  men  instead  ot 
len,  Eehoboam  refuses  the  request  of  tho 
1  Kings  xii.  6-15 :  [2  Chron.  i.  6-15]. 
revolt;    Judab  and  Benjamin  adhere  to 
and  form  the  kingdom  of  Jndah, 
1  Kings  sii.  16-19:  [2  Chron.  x.  16-19). 
The  ten  tribes  make  Jeroboam  their  king,  and  form 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  1  Kiugs  lii.-si. 


Acting  u] 
the  old 


HISTORICAL  AHD   PROPHETICAL   BOOKS   FBOM    THE   DEATH   Of 
SOLOMON   TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  OLD   TESTAMENT   CANON, 

Sec.  1.— BaiEF  Histoeical  View  of  this  Period.— The 
Prophets  is  Connectiok  with  History. 

69.  With  the  reign  of  Solomon  ended  the  glory  of  Israel. 
The  kingdom  waa  thenceforth  dismembered.     Ten  ^[,g^|,;j^^ 
tribes,  of  which  Ephraim  waa  chief,  separated  from 
tlu  rwt,  and  formed  the  tdogdom  of  Israel;    Judah,  with 
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wMch  Benjamin  was  now  united,  alone  remaining  faiinrnl  to 
the  house  of  Dayid.  To  the  latter,  however,  most  of  the  Le- 
Vites,  and  many  who  feared  God  out  of  all  the  tribes,  ulti- 
mately adhered,  2  Ohroii.  xi.  13-16. 

70.  The  history  of  these  kingdoms  presents  striking  con- 
trasts and  instructive  lessons. 


O  thB( 


kingdom. 


Jerotoam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  and  hiragelf  an  Ephrai- 
mite,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  God,  and  a  conditional 
promise  was  given  that  his  kingdom  should  be  as  David's 
(1  Kings  xi.  38).  But  Jeroboam  had  neither  the  faith  nor  the  obedi- 
ence of  David.  To  preserve  the  independence  of  hia  kingdom,  ha 
established  a  separate  priesthood,  and  set  up  idol-altars  and  imagsB  at 
Dan  and  Bethel.  He  thus  framed  a  system  of  idolatry,  denied  practi- 
cally the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God,  and  perpetuated,  in  an  exag- 
gerated ibtm,  the  evil  for  which  the  kingdom  had  been  rent  from  Solo- 
mon (Dent  iiviii.  16:  1  Kings  xi.  11).  Unhappily,  the  people  shai'ed 
his  feelings,  and  through  his  influence  idolatry  became  ever  after  part 
of  the  national  religion.  He  himself,  therefore,  is  branded  in  history 
Bs  "Jeroboam,  the  sou  of  Nehat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 

Prom  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  the  first  king,  to  Hoshea.  the  nineteenth 
and  iaat,  we  find  no  one  king  free  from  the  charge  of  general  depravity. 
Of  king  after  king,  it  is  said  that  he  "  did  that  which  was  evil  in  t1i« 
Bight  of  the  Lord."  Jehu,  indeed,  destroyed  the  prophets  of  Baal,  and  - 
for  hia  partial  obedience  was  rewarded  with  enlarged  temporal  blessing  ; 
but  he  "  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  for  he  departed 
not  from  the  sin  of  .Teroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  The  nation 
copied  their  kings.  There  were  a  few  exceptions,  hnt  it  needed,  in  Eli- 
jah's days,  a  direct  revelation  to  discover  them  ;  and  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  whom  Israel  was  conjpoaed,  but  7,000  are  mentioned 
ta  not  having  bowed  the  knee  unto  Baal. 

This  fearful  condition  was  the  more  guilty  because  of  the  warnings 
which  had  been  given.  Jeroboam  knew  why  God  had  rejected  Solo- 
mon, and  was  himself  repeatedly  rebuked  by  Ahijah  and  others. 
Within  fifty  years  appeared  the  prophets  Jehu  and  Micaiah,  Elijah  and 
Eliaha;  the  two  latter  working  more  miracles  than  any  prophet  had 
wronght  since  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  A  few  years  after  their 
protracted  ministry  came  Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  All  the  messages 
of  these  prophets  were  confirmed  by  Divine  ohastisementa.  Jeroboam 
and  his  family  wore  cut  off,  ae  were  Baasha  and  Zimri.  In  the  264 
yaMB  of  tia  monarchy,  nine  diffatsat  families  occupied  tha  throne,  ani 
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nnarly  their  entire  hiftnry  is  inada  np  of  bloodshed  and  confusion. 
Zenlmriah,  the  son  of  Joroboam  the  second,  was  slain,  aftar  a  reign  of 
sis  months,  by  Shallum  ;  and  ho,  after  a  reign  of  one  month,  by  Mena- 
liem.  bis  son  and  sunceasor.  Pekahiah  was  assassinaled  by  Pekah,  and 
Pekah  ii  put  to  death  by  Hoshea;  while  moat  of  this  wickedness  in 
ascribed  to  an  nnhaJlowed  adherence  to  the  policy  and  idolatries  of 
their  first  king,  1  Kings  xiv,  9,  10:  2  Kings  ivii.  21-23.  &  thought 
that  policy  essential  to  the  stability  of  hia  throne ;  it  proved  the  mm 
loth  of  himself  and  of  bis  kingdom.  There  is,  indeed,  "a  way  tbat 
toemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 
The  distrust  of  Divine  power  and  contempt  of  Divine  law  in  which 
these  erils  originated,  proved  the  means  as  well  as  the  primary  causa 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  Pelcah  sought  an  alUanca  with 
Rezin  of  Syria  against  Abaa  of  Judah.  Pekah  was  at  first  victorious, 
and  Ahaz,  copying  the  sin  of  his  neighbor,  applied  for  help  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  son  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria.  He  came  and  chastised  the  lara- 
elites,  carrying  into  Media  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  beyond  Jordan 
and  making  the  rest  tributary.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  cap- 
tivity, and  might  have  proved  a  salutary  warning  {738  B.  C.)  Tea 
years  later,  So,  king  of  flgypt.  alarmed  at  the  power  of  Assyria,  induced 
Hezekiah  and  Hoshsa  to  withhold  the  tribute  which  their  predecessors 
had  engaged  to  pay.  This  revolt  brought  up  Shalmaneser,  the  son  of 
Tiglath-Pileser,  with  a  large  host;  and  in  the  end  Samaria  fell;  Hosbea 
was  carried  to  Nineveh,  and  Israel  was  annexed  to  the  Assyrian  crown. 
The  conquered  country  was  afterwards  peopled  by  settlers  from  thn 
region  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  They  intermarried  with  those  of 
iha  Israelites  who  had  remained,  and  ultimately  took  the  name  of  S*- 
mariUns.  At  first  they  served  the  ''God  of  the  country,"  and  "wor- 
shipped idols;"  but  Joaiah  having  destroyed  the  altar  at  Bethel,  and 
carried  his  reformation  even  into  Zehulon,  they  rested  in  a  system  of 
belief  nearly  as  purs  as  that  of  the  Jews,  though  less  regular  in  some 
of  its  observances.  What  became  of  the  ten  tribes  is  not  knowm.  Cus- 
loms,  rites,  and  features  like  theirs  have  been  discovered  in  all  parla  of 
the  world.  Many  of  them  seem  to  have  returned  at  difi'ereut  periods 
to  tlieir  own  land.  Cyrus  addressed  hia  proclamation  to  all  the  p«opla 
of  Jehovah  {E;i.  i.  1-3),  and  some  of  the  rites  connected  with  the  con- 
(ecration  of  the  temple  imply  that  there  were  present  remnants  of  all 
the  tribes  ;  while  many  Israelites  aeem  to  have  been  settled  m  GaluuB 
and  Peraea  long  before  the  days  of  our  Lord  (1  Mac.  v.  9-24). 

71.  Very  different  were  the  destinies  of  Judah,      p,^„^ 
Of  twenty  kings,  all  descendants  of  David,  who  for     «>f  J«dei. 
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B88  years  occupied  the  throne,  six  are  mentioned  mth  .great 
praiee  (Asa,  Jetoaliaphat,  Uaziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and 
Josiah),  and  otliara  are  eotaineuded,  Several,  however,  were 
fearfully  wicked ;  Jehoram,  Ahaa,  Manasseli,  and  Amon,  intro- 
ducing idolati-ous  worship  into  the  temple  itself,  and  filling 
Jerusalem  with  blood. 

The  fatal  error  of  the  Jews,  politically  and  religiously,  was  their  alli- 
8,noe  with  idolatora,  originating,  as  it  did,  in  worldlineas  and  distnist, 
and  tending  to  conform  them  to  their  idolatrous  neighbors.  Aliaa 
Bought,  as  v/e  hare  seen,  the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser  against  the  kinga 
of  Israel  and  Syria;  and  thongh,  at  first,  he  was  delivered  from  im- 
pending evil,  he  really  received  from  the  Assyrians  "no  help  at  all' 
The  pajtaent  of  a  heavy  tribut,e  was  the  first  immediate  result  of  this 
alliance,  and  other  results  soon  followed.  It  cost  Hezekiah  most  of  ■ 
his  treasure,  and  but  for  special  interposition  wonld  have  cost  him  Ids 
throne.  Manafiseh  it  cost  his  liberty,  and  Josiah  (who  felt  himself 
bonnd  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Fecho  eastward  to  Carchemish).  hia 
life.  Jehoahaz,  his  son,  was  carried  captive  to  Egypt.  Jehoiakim  {tha 
brother  and  suceessor  of  Jehoahaa).  who  owed  his  crown  to  Necho,  was 
set  aside  hy  Febnchadnezaar.  Shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Jeconiah 
■was  deposed  by  the  same  monarch  and  taken  to  Babylon,  Zedekiah, 
the  uncle  of  Jeconiah,  and  the  third  son  of  Josiah,  heing  made  king, 
after  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance,,  in  his  room,  Tempted  by  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  and  against  the  remonstrance  of  Jeremiah,  he  revolted,  ami  a 
third  time  Webuchadneizar  came  against  Jerusalem.  After  a  siege  of 
eighteen  months,  the  city  was  taken  at  midnight;  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  put  to  death,  the  children  of  Zedekiah  were  alain,  and  lie 
himself  (his  eyes  pnt  oat)  vise  carried  in  chains  to  Babylon.  At  tha 
same  time,  or  afew  months  later,  Kebuzaradan,  the  general  of  Nebuch- 
adnezzar, burned  the  city,  destroyed  the  temple,  and  carried  off  the 
remainder  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  ■ 
few  poor  onlv  being  left  to  till  the  soil 

It  la  remarkable  that  no  attempt  wai  made  to  olonizp  thp  ountrv, 
(D>  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Isr-vA  the  providence  o(  Lod  thus 
keeping  it  vacint  to  be  reoccupiad  by  the  people  on  the  completion  of 
tl  r  oaptiv  ty  On  the  first  visit  of  Nebnehadne^zar  to  Jerusilnm 
(6(1  )  he  carr  ed  off  to  Bab\  ion  Daniel  anl  h  a  companions  on  tha 
«econd  when  he  tonk  a«ay  lecon  ah  (  '3  )  Fzekiel  also  wnB  tik''  ; 
Jeremiah  and  the  other  projhets  of  the  capt  vity   be  ng  left  la   tha 
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72.  Comparing  tliese  facts  with  prophecy,  we  have  seme 
instructive  conclusiona.     All  the  events  thus  hastily 
Bketched  were  foretold,  and  yet  in  every  case  the  propiieoy 
fiiMlment  of  prophecy  involvea  a  moral  lesson,  and  knowledge 
in  no  case  does  it  supersede  the  freedom  of  the  freedom 
human  agency  which  accomplished  it,  sibiUyiUna. 

,      ,  .  this  his- 

Ahijah,  for  example,  foretells  the  divisioii  of  the  king-  tory. 
dom,  the  captivity  of  Israel,  and  even  the  place  where  they 
were  to  be  eoattered  (1  Kings  aiv.  15).  Isaiah  foretells  the  overthrow 
of  Samaria,  aa  Hosea  had  done,  and  the  date ;  the  preservation  of 
Judah,  and,  finally,  ita  destruction  by  Babylon,  then  a  feeble  and 
friendly  state  ;  the  catastrophe  is  hopeless  to  Samaria,  "  for  Ephraim 
is  to  ba  broken  from  being  a  people;"  but  not  to  Judah,  for  a  reatoia 
tion  ia  promised.  The  person  and  name  of  the  restorer,  hia  oountiy 
then  scarcely  known,  the  restoration  effected  by  the  deetruotion  of 
■Sabylon,  with  the  circnmBtancea  of  tte  siege,  the  rebuilding  of  the  eitj 
and  of  the  temple— all  these  events,  and  many  others,  are  foretold, 
a,a.i  we  read  in  Scripture  of  the  aooomplishment  of  these  prophecies; 
but  in  every  case  the  moral  lesson  and  the  freedom  of  human  agency 
remain  urdistuched.  Jeroboam's  appointment,  for  example,  was  uot 
kindness  to  him,  but  chastisement  to  the  degenerate  family  of  David ; 
and  ita  immediate  cause  was  the  folly  of  Eehoboam,  whe  acted  under 
the  excitement  of  human  passions,  irrespective  of  the  Divine  predic- 
tion. What  change  a  race  of  pioMs  kings  in  Israel  might  have  made 
in  the  destiny  of  that  people  need  not  he  conjectured;  but  the  final 
overthrow  of  its  actual  kings,  though  foretold,  was  not  less  a  fit  coii- 
aeqaence  of  their  sins;  which  sins,  however,  were  repeatedly  rebuked. 
The  prophecy  was  still  motal,  and  human  agency  still  free.  The  failare 
of  Sennacherib  in  his  attack  upon  Jerusalem  was  foretold:  and  it  waa 
the  fitting  result  of  hia  defiance  "  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  (Isa. 
xixvii.  23).  Hezokiah's  deliveranoe,  too,  though  foretold,  was  no  Jess 
a  blessing  vouchsafed  to  a  humble  praying  frame.  Bott  Judah  and 
Israel,  again,  might  have  been  punished  immediately  by  God;  but  in 
fact,  both  nations  were  suffered  to  work  out  their  own  punishment. 
Their  disobedience  was  the  very  agency  employed  for  the  fulfilment  of 
tie  Divine  word.  Everywhere  in  prophecy  we  have,  as  Davidson 
has  remarked,  God's  overruling  power  and  man's  agency  concurring 
to  complete  predictions,  and  that  completion  a  moral  end,  in  con- 
formity to  a  sentraoa  of  the  Divine  law."  In  some  of  thenarrativei 
of  tLa  Bible  we  have  tlia  first  and  second  ouly;  as  when  imon,  a 
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wicked  prince,  oallod  hia  son  Josiah  (1  Kinga  liii.  2),  not  knowing  th* 
predictioa  till  he  had  fulfilled  it;  or  as  when  G^at  Augustus  issued  a 
deoras  that  brought  Mary  to  Bethlehem  (Luke  ii.  4) ;  or  as  when  the 
cry  of  "Galilee"  by  the  Jewish  crowd  sent  Jesus  to  Harod  (Luke 
xxiii.  5).  But  in  the  prophets  ws  have  generally  the  three  combined; 
Divina  power,  human  agency,  and  inch  dispositions  of  heart  in  all 
concerned  as  make  the  fulfilment  of  predictions  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  The  fact  may  involve 
mysUry,  but  it  is  not  therefore  the  leas  instructive  or  true.  See,  for 
eiamples,  1  Kings  siii.  34:  2  Kings  is:.  34^37,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
Jer.  nil.  10-15. 

The  books  '^^-  ^^s  books  of  this  period  may  be  arranged 
epitomiMd.  and  briefly  epitomized  as  foUows : 

(1).  1  KiKoa  iii,-2  Kinqs  ivii.  1  Giving   the    history   of   Judah    and 
2  Cheoit,  Tii.-ij:ii.'  i      iBrael  from  the  division  of  the  king- 

dom to  the  captivity  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser; -254  years. 
Jo^AH:  history  of  his  mission  to  Nineveh. 

JoEi,:  the  desolation  of  Judah ;  theoutpouringof  the  Spirit;  judg- 
ments against  different  nations. 
Amos;  prophecies  concerning  different  nations  and  Israel. 
HosBA:  warns  Israel ;  foretells  overthrow,  and  points  to  latter  days, 
Isaiah:  various  predictions  and  warnings  to  Israel  and  Judah; 
also  to  various  nations,  i.-xsivi. ;  history,  ixivi.-iixii. ;  th* 
return  and  the  latter  days,  il.-end. 
MicAH:  prophecies  to  Israel  and  Judah,  and  on  the  latter  days. 
Kahum:  just  after  the   destrnotion  of  Samaria,  he  foretells  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh. 
(2,)  2  Kings  iviii.-iiv.         1  Giving  the  history  of  tiie  decline  and  fall 
2  Chbon,  2iiii.-ixxvi,  i"     of  the    kingdom   of   Judah,   and  the 

captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar:  18i  years. 
Isaiah,  Nahuk  :  see  above. 
Zeehahiah:   warns  Judah;   prophesies  against  various   nations; 

speaks  of  the  return  and  the  latter  days. 
JEaEUiAH;  in  Jerusalem  s^ad  Egypt,  gives  predictions  concerning 
Judah,  Israel,  and  various  nations,  i.-iiiii.,  slvi.-L,  xl.-ilv., 
chieily  historical;  li.  not  his. 
Habakkus  :  prophesies  on  the  return  and  on  the  Clialdeea. 

■  2  Chron.  gives  the  history  of  Judab  only,  not  twenty  verses  being 
devoted  to  Israel;  both  books  contain  many  additional  facts. 
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DisiBi,:  in  Babylon,  hMoT J,  i.-vi.;  propheaiea  on  various  king- 
dome  and  Christ,  vii.-il-  (i.-xii. :  sea  under  3). 
Obadtah  !  prophesies  of  Edom  and  the  lattar  days. 
Eeekibl:   on   the    Chebar,  gives   various   predictions  on   lErad, 
Jadat,  heathen  nations,  and  the  latter  days. 
(3.)  Hagqai,  Zeohaeiah  :  at  Jerusalem,  53G-520,  B.  0.  1 

Dasiel:  s.-iii.,  at  Babylon.  i 

Esther:  in  Babylon:  Nbhemiah,  in  Eahylon  and   at  Jem-  [ 
salem,  457-415,  B.  C.  } 
Giving  an  account  o£  snocessivB  restorations  under  Zsrubbabal 
(536.  B.C.);  &ra  (457,8.0.);  and  Nehemiah  (445,  B.C.); 
the  rebuilding  and  final  completion  of  the  temple,  with  pro- 
phecies of  various  kingdoms  (Dan.)  and  the  latt«r  days. 
Malachi:  rebukeathecorniptions  of  Divine  service;  foretella  th« 
coming  of  ■■  Elijah"  and  of  our  Lord,  436-397,  B.  0, 
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LATER  PaCKPEBCIEa.  531 

Sec.  2. — The  Wattjee  of  Peopheoy  dueino  this  Period, 
peedictiona  aekanged. 

74.  The  prophetic  spirit  which  we  have  seen  revived  in  the 
days  of  Samuel  and  David  (Pt.  II.  §45),  becomes  p,  ^  . 
yet  more  active  during  the-  later  period  of  the  ^^'^  period. 
Jewifih  Mstory.  We  have  in  succession  sixteen  prophets, 
whose  writings  remain,  in  addition  to  the  authors  of  Bome  of 
the  Paalms  and  the  large  class  who  appeared  in  Israel  and 
Judah,  such  as  Elijah  and  Eliaha,  without  leaving  any  per- 
manent records  of  their  teaching.  Of  the  prophets  whose 
writings  are  included  in  Scripture,  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea,  ad- 
dressed the  Israelites  before  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  as  did 
both  laaiah  and  Micah,  though  these  latter  prophesied  to 
Judah  chiefly.  Afte^-  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  Jere- 
miah prophesied  briefly  concerning  them,  as  did  Eaekiel. 
Most  of  the  prophecies,  however,  are  devoted  to  the  d^iniea 
oi  Judah,  of  heathen  nations,  and  of  the  church. 

75.  A  synoptical  view  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  will  be 
seen  in  §  76,  and  though  not  minutely  accurate  it  will  sjnoptjpai 

■  give  a  just  idea  of  the  topics  and  connection  of  the  p|,o"hitiS* 
whole.  Its  partial  inaccuracy,  or  rather,  incomplete-  )^™5|f^' 
nees,  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  events  foretold  are  so  lanshtbyit 
closely  connected  with  one  another,  and  predictions  so  blended 
with  moral  instruction,  that  they  can  be  grouped  only  according 
to  the  aim  or  general  purpose  of  each.  This  has  been  done,  and 
the  lessons  taught  by  this  view  are  both  obvious  and  important. 
1.  Comparing  this  table  of  prophecy  with  the  nmaoles  of  tlie  Old 
Testament,  it  will  be  aeen  that  as  prophecy  gJing  greater  ooinpaaB  and 
clearness,  the  evidenoe  of  miracle  is  withdnwa  Before  the  laior  era 
of  prophecy  begins,  in  the  days,  for  example  of  Eliiah  mirflnles  ara 
comparatively  frequent ;  but  e«en  then  we  hive  nothing  eijual  to  those 
of  Mosea  and  Joshua.  Now  they  cease  Pirptetie  revelation  is  en- 
larged, and  having  its  fulfilment  as  it  enlarges,  it  supplies  the  place  of 
all  other  evidence.  How  strikingly  it  illustrates  the  infinite  import- 
ance of  Uie  Gospel  to  notice  that,  to  sustain  and  prove  Christ's  rciesiou, 
all  forms  of  ancient  evidence  ootabiue.  He  fnlfils  old  predictions  and 
gives  new  ones ;  while  his  very  person  and  life  fonn  a  miraonlons  em- 
bodiment of  power,  wisdom  and  love. 
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2.  Propliecy  on  the  subject  of  heathen  nations  hatximes  most  copiona 
in  the  age  wlien  these  nations  peem  to  triamph  the  most.  Their  victo 
ries  ind  the  boaating  idolatrous  spirit  these  victories  cherished,  severely 
t     d  th   faith  of  trae  believers,  and  seemed  to  stake  the  credit  of  their 

1  gi  Psa,,  Ixiix,.  Ijrrx. ;  Lament.  The  pride  of  the  conquarora  ia 
ih  f  rebuked,  and  the  faith  of  the  church  confirmed  by  a,  series  of 
p    d    t      s  denouncing  the  overthrow  of  tho  very  nations  whose  snc- 

"-  foretold.    See  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  to  varioua  nations; 

f  N  h  m  to  Assyria;  of  Habakkuk  to  the  Chaldeans;  of  Obadiah  ia 
Ed  m    J  remiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel. 

3    Th    gradual  eitensiou  of  Divine  revelation,  so  as  not  only  to 

1  d       larger  range  of  topics,  but  to  reach  various  nations,  is  highly 

t      ti  e.    Jonah  and  Mahmn  address,  in  their  iBritten  prophecies, 

C     1 1       nly.    Genfjlfls  only  are  also  the  theme  of  the  prophecies  of 

H  b  kkuk  and  Obadiah,  and  in  most  of  the  other  prophets  whole 

h  rtu       re  devoted  to  them.     Plainly,  God  is  not  the  God  of  one  place 

p    pi       His  providence  rules  over  the  earth,  and  all  people  are 

hj  1 1  Him.  Heathen  nations,  it  is  trae,  are  introduced  into  Scrip- 
t  p  d  ctioQS,  as  into  Scripture  history,  heeanse  of  their  connection 
w  th  th  church  or  chosen  nation,  bnt  the  lesson  remains.  All  are 
within  his  government,  and  at  is  distinctly  intimated  that  all  are  by 
and  by  to  become  obedient  to  his  law. 

i.  It  vrill  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  era  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  temporal  kingdom  {both  of  Israel  and  Judah)is  the  very  era  selected 
for  the  fullest  and  most  eipreasive  disclosure  of  a  new  spiritual  king- 
dom. As  the  first  dispensation  seems  hastening  to  decay,  the  ohjscta 
and  promises  of  the  second  are  set  forth  to  our  view.  All  the  prophets 
who  speak  of  the  rnin  speak  also  of  the  restoration, .and  blend  with  the 
restoration  predicted  blessings,  such  as  had  never  yet  been  possessed. 
This  arrangement  dearly  indicates  the  anchangeahleness  of  the  Divine 
lounsel.  And  it  does  more.  It  displays  Divine  mercy.  In  the  heart 
of  the  devout  Jew,  under  a  dispensation  which  promised  temporal 
blessing  as  the  token  of  Divine  favor,  prophecy  and  recent  events  must 
have  created  the  utmost  perplexity.  The  threatened  and  actual  visita- 
w  all  deserved;  bnt  in  that  fact  he  found  no  relief.  To  quiet  tha 
ag  of  his  afllicted  faith,  the  evangelical  prophecies  were  inter- 

P  d  Bv  means  of  them,  the  hopes  of  the  church  were  sent  on  into 
th  m  distant  futnre  and  present  anxieties  ware  alleviated.  As, 
ih  at  first,  prophecy  enlightened  the  darkness  of  fallen  nature, 

B  n  w  ightena  the  darkness  of  misused  or  neglected  grace.  How 
mu  h  inspired  prophets  needed  this  consolation  may  be  gathered 

m  h  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  from  several  of  the  Psalms, 
r  a    ESI  4,e;liiiv.  2.  20. 
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la  tha  meantime,  also,  tlie  spiritaality  of  true  religion,  and  the  na- 
ture of  that  work  on  whioii  it  is  founded,  arc  more  clearly  disclosed. 
The  prophets  bring  out  the  trne  meaning  of  the  ancient  law,  insisting 
on  the  inferiority  of  ritual  worship,  and  indicating  with  ^uite  evan- 
gelical plainneBB  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  cross,  the  Divine  nature,  and 
the  nltimate  rule  of  Uie  sufferer,  Isa.  Hii. :  Dan.  is.  How  touching, 
that  this  clearer  rcTfllation  of  the  spirituality  of  religion  should  be 
made  a!  a  time  when  all  public  religious  institutions  were  corrupt,  and 
irftei  the  temple  itself  had  been  destroyed. 

5.  The  moat  remarkable  lesson  remains.  While  nearly  all  the  pro- 
phets point  to  the  Gospel  and  the  reign  of  onr  Lord,  each  speakB  in 
language  at  once  appropriate  and  psouliar.  All  foretell  a  glorious  future, 
and  the  aame  glorious  future;  but  the  terras  in  which  they  foretell  it 
are  taken  either  from  impending  evil  or  contemplaied  good.  That 
future  is  the  opposite  of  present  calamity,  or  it  is  the  completion 
of  present  blessing.  Joel,  tor  ejtarople,  foresees  desolating  invasions 
af  Judah,  but  in  the  end  the  scene  of  desolation  is  Egypt  and  Edom ; 
while  Judah  shall  dwell  forever,  and  Jerusalem  from  generation  to 
generation,  iii.  19,  20.  Amos  foresees  the  overthrow  of  both  Samaria 
and  Zion ;  but  beyond  these  calamities  he  beholds  a  different  scene. 
"  In  fiiat  day  I  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen  . ,  , 
and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old,"  i£  11.  And  such  k  the  char- 
acter of  aU  predictions  till  the  end  of  the  captivily.  Restoration  liter- 
ally is  the  first  theme ;  but  the  predictions  that  foretell  it,  borrow  from 
it  phraseology  intended  to  express  the  glory  of  the  latter  days. 

After  the  captivity,  the  building  of  the  temple  is  the  first  theme  of 
inspired  predictions.  Haggai  foretells  its  coming  glory,  ji.  6-9;  and, 
nnder  tbe  type  of  Zerubbabel,  the  victories  of  our  Lord,  ii.  21-23. 
Zechariah  foretells  its  completion,  i,  16,  17 ;  and  by  the  symbolical  act 
of  crowning  Joshua  the  priest,  connects  with  this  work  the  coming  of 
him  whose  name  is  tho  Branch  (Isa.  iv.  1 ;  si.  1 ;  Jer.  :^xm.  5),  who  shall 
Luiid  the  temple  of  the  Lord  and  bear  the  glory,  vi,  1(V15.  Malachi 
afi<.in  appears  afUr  the  temple  is  built.  What  was  then  wanting  was 
sincere  worship  and  a  holy  priesthood,  i.  10,  11 ;  iii.  10.  He  therefore 
forotellB  a  new  covenant,  and  the  coming  ot  a  messenger  who  shall  pu- 
rify the  sons  of  Levi;  so  that  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  shall 
"be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old,"  iii.  1.  Here,  there- 
fore, as  elsewhere,  prophecy  Ukes  its  pliiaseology  from  the  condition 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  foretells  an  early  blessing, 
and  in  terms  which  make  this  blessing  a  pkdge  and  type  of  infinitely 
richer  blessings  to  he  bestowed  in  the  moce  distant  future.  Important 
rules  of  interpretation  art  suggested  hy  this  fact. 
45* 
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—The  Books  of  Jonah,  Jobl,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah, 

MiCAH,  NahtjM. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JO] 


I  (B,  c.  840-784). 


77,  JoBah  succeeded  Elisha  as  tlie  messenger  of  God  to  the 
tea  tribes,  and  flourished  between  120  and  180 
.lieiory,  yeats  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  when  Haaael  was  fulfilling  the 
predictions  of  Elisha,  2  Kings  viii.  12;  s.  32.  He  foretold 
the  enlarged  territory  and  brief  prosperity  of  Israel  under 
Jeroboam  the  second,  in  wbose  reign  the  prophet  himself 
probably  iived,  2  Kings  xiv.  25.  He  was  a.  native  of  Gath- 
hepher,  in  Zebulun  or  Galilee,  and  is  thus  a  proof  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  statement  of  the  Phariseea,  that  out  of 
Galilee  cometh  no  prophet,  John  vii.  52.  He  is  certainly  the 
most  ancient  of  the  prophets  whose  writings  have  como  down 
tons. 

Thia  book,  with  tie  eioeption  of  eliap.  i 
relatea  that  Jonah,  being  sen 
coni^nla.  j^j^j^jj  ^^^  ^^^  ).],^t  jj^g  t]jg  gjij^f  (.jty  of  the  Gentile  world, 
and  waa  distinguished  equally  for  its  magnificence  and  its  wickedness), 
attempts  to  flee  to  Tarshish ;  but  being  overtaken  by  a  atorm,  he  is  caist 
into  the  sea.  swallowed  by  a  great  fish,  and  continues  in  its  belly  three 
days  {chap  i.) ;  when,  earnestly  praying  to  God,  he  is  delivered,  chap.  ii. 
At  the  renewed  command  of  God,  he  goes  to  Nineveh  and  announceis 
its  destruction;  upon  which  the  Ninevites,  believing  hia  words,  fast, 
pray,  repent,  and  are  graciously  spared,  chap.  iii.  Jonah,  fearing  to 
be  thought  a  false  prophet,  peevishly  repines  at  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
wishes  for  death.  Leaving  the  city,  he  is  sheltered  by  a  gourd,  which, 
however, shortly  withers;  and  Jonah,  manifesting  great  imp^tienceand 
rebellion,  is  shown,  by  his  concern  ahout  the  gourd,  the  propriety  of 
ijod's  mercy  to  Nineveh,  chap.  iv. 

Tliat  this  book  is  a  strictly  historical  narrative,  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  language  eiiiploycl,  but  also  from  tlia 
manner  in  which  the  existence  and  ministry  of  Jonah,  together  with 
the  main  facts  of  hia  history,  aie  referred  to  by  our  Lord  {Matt,  xii, 
S9-41;  xvi.  4:  Xuke  xi.  29,  30),  who,  eiplioitly  recognising  hia  pro- 
phetical office,  aE  he  dies  that  of  Elijsh,  leaiah,  and  Daniel,  represent* 
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hie  being  in  the  belly  of  tha  flab  as  a  real  miracle ;  gronnds  npon  it,  as 
a,  fact,  the  certainty  of  a  future  analagoas  event  in  his  own  bietorj: 
and  after  mentioning  tbo  prophet's  preacliing  at  Rineveli,  aad  tha 
repentance  of  the  inbabitanta,  concludes  by  declaring  reEpeoting  hini- 
lelf,  "Botioldl  a  greater  tban  Jonah  is  heie." 

As  Jonah  bimself  baa  generally  been  eonaidered  the  antbor  (a  con- 
clusion wbicb  the  Chaldaisms  of  the  original  confirm),  the  record  of  tha 
sin  of  tbe  prophet  affords  another  illustration  of  that  strict  regard  to 
truth  -which  oharaoterizas  the  inspired  volume. 

The  spiritual  lessons  in  this  narrative  are  highly  ioatruotive,  Tha 
prophet  is  in  his  own  person  a  prophetic  sign  of  Christ 
Tbe  miracle  of  his  deliverance  from  his  three  days  of  death  lessn™, 
ia  "  the  fullest  and  nearest  shadow  of  Christ's  lying  in  the 
grave  which  the  Scripture  affords"  (Cradook).  The  first  image,  there- 
fore, which  meets  us  ia  the  opening  of  tba  prophetic  canon,  is  one  that 
shadows  forth,  though  dimly,  the  groat  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  (Davison). 

The  whole  narrative  presents,  too,  the  most  sttiiing  contrast  between 
the  tender  mercy  of  God,  and  tha  rebellion,  impatience,  and  selfishness 
of  his  servant;  and  further,  between  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Ninevites  repented,  at  the  preaching  of  a  prophet  who  visited  them  as 
a  stranger,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Israelites  treated  the  servants 
of  Jehovah,  who  lived  and  labored  amongst  them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  might  serve  to  taach  tha  people  of  Israel  that 
tbe  Divine  regard  and  compassion  were  not  coniined  to  them  alone, 
hut  were  extended  to  other  subjects  of  God's  government;  also  to 
intimate  to  them  their  high  destiny,  in  carrying  the  tiding  of  salvation 
to  the  pagan  world,  and  to  keep  up  the  eipectation  of  that  happy 
period,  when  repentance  and  tha  forgiveness  of  sins  abonld  be  preached 
in  the  name  of  Christ  to  all  nations.  If  not  a  formal  type,  thehiatory  is 
a  real  example  of  tha  genius  of  tha  gospel. 

To  all,  tha  book  furnishes  encouri^ement  to  humiliation  and  prayer; 
to  faithfulness  in  publishing  God's  word  to  the  guilty,  and  to  implicit 
resignation  to  his  will. 

THE   BOOK   OF  JOEL,  B.   0.   8J0-795. 

78.  We  have  no  account  in  the  Bible  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Joel,  nor  does  tradition  give  much  light  in  relation  to 
him.  He  was  the  son  of  Petlmel  (Joel  i.  1),  and  it  ia  said, 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.    It  is  inferred  from  hia  writings,  that 
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he  livsd  ia  iTudai.,  proliably  not  later  than  the  reign  of 
Uzziah,  wMcli  extended  from  810  B.  0.,  to  758  B.  0. ;  for 
when  he  mentions  the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  names  the 
PhcenioianB,  Philistines,  Idnmeans,  and  Egyptians,  chap.  iii. 
4-19,  but  makes  no  reference  to  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians ;  which  he  probably  would  have  done,  had  those  two 
empires  been  already  formidable  to  the  Jews.  The  whole 
book  indicates,  moreover,  that  the  prophet  lived  at  a  time, 
when  the  people  of  Judah  had  not  fallen  into  that  extreme 
depravity,  which,  in  later  times,  drew  down  upon  them  such 
heavy  chastisements.  Uzaiah  had  indeed  begun  to  lift  up  hia 
heart,  2  Ohron.  sxvi.  16 :  bat  the  evil  seems  as  yet  rather  a 
subject  of  prophecy  than  of  history,  though  given  in  histori- 
cal form.  He  was  contemporary  with  Hosea  and  Amos;  and 
as  they  addressed  Tsrael,  so  he  addressed  Judah. 

In  the  firat  chapter,  (i.-ii.   11),  the  prophet  delineates,  witli  most 
graphic  force,  an  impending  devastation,  successive  armies 
of  locnats  (i.  4),  and  turning  drought  (vet.  IS,  19),  repre- 
senting in  this  form,  probably,  the  calamities  consequent  upon  coming 


He  then  exhorts  to  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer  (ii.  12-17). 
promieing  the  removal  of  these  evils,  and  rich  evangelical  blessings.  He 
foretells  in  the  clearest  terms,  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (ii.  18-31 1 
Acts  ii.  1-21;  X.  41).  and  the  deistruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  prediction 
given  with  anoh  force,  as  to  be  in  some  measure  descriptive  of  the  final 
judgment  (ii.  30;  Matt.  ixiv.  29). 

In  chap,  iii.,  he  foretells  of  the  assembling  of  the  nations  in  the 
valley  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord  (Johoshaphat),  and  their  destruc- 
tion, the'  establishment  of  Jerusalem  as  the  holy  city,  and  the  glorious 
state  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  he  enjoyed  by  the  church  in  the  days 
of  the  Messiah. 

His  style  is  remarkably  clear  and  elegant;  obscure  only  towards  the 
close,  where  ita  beauties  are  shaded  by  aUnsions  to  events 
■  not  yet  accomplished.     The  double  destruction  foretold  in 

chaps,  i.-ii.  11,  the  first  by  the  locusts,  the  second  by  the  enemies  of 
whom  they  were  harbingers,  is  painted  in  terms  that  are  reciprocally 
metaphorical,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  two-fold  character  of  tlie 
desoriptiofl.    (Gray.) 
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Joel  was  held  in  great  reverence  bj  the  ancient  Jewa,  and  is  ijuoted 
by  boUi  Pater  and  Paul,  Acts  ii. :  Eom.  x.  13. 

79.  Ttere  ai-e  different  views,  it  may  be  added,  on  tLa 
meaning  of  the  description  given  ia  chaps,  i-ii.  12. 


Some  regard  the  whole  as  literal,  and  apply  it  either  to  the  famino 
and  drought,  of  which  Amos  appaks.  i\.  7,  8;  or  to  the 
Bsven  yeais  of  famine,  that  desolated  Judiea  in  the  days  of  St^  i*  ?^ 
Joram,  2  Eings  viii.  1-3.  Others  regard  the  description  as 
figurative,  and  apply  it  to  the  invasion  by  Tiglath-Pilaser,  Shalraaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country 
by  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Bomana.  Others,  as  Olahausen, 
combine  these  views,  and  deem  it  a  description  of  impending  calamity 
generally,  both  literal  and  figurative.  "Locnat"  is  certainly  nasd  with 
this  double  reference  in  Scripture  {see  symbola),  and  in  the  Beoond 
chapter,  expreasions  are  used  ivith  apparently  a  double  aspect,  as  like 
espressiona  were  afterwards  used  by  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxiv.,  referring 
to  an  earlier  and  a  Snal  visitation.  Indeed,  as  all  great  and  Divine 
deliverances  prefigure  or  represent  the  deliverance  of  the  Crosa,  so  all 
great  punitive  visitations  supply  figures  for  describing  the  Judgment. 


THE  BOOK    OP  AMOS,   B.   C,    810-785, 


80.  Amos  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Hoaea, 
and  like  him,  was  sent  to  the  ten  tribes.    Both  pro-       „ 
phesied  during  the  reigns  of  Uzaiah  and  Jeroboam 
II.,  and  Amos  saw  his  first  vision  "two  years  before  the 
earthquake,"  which  happened,  aa  we  learn  from  Zechariali, 
in  the  days  of  TJaziah  (Zech.  xiv.  5,  see  alfio  Isa.  v.  25). 

He  appears  to  have  prophesied  in  Bethel  (vii.  10-13),  but 
be  did  not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  being  an  inhabi- 
tant, and  proba,bly  a  native,  of  Tekoa,  a  city  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  on  the  borders  of  the  vast  open  pastures  ("  wilder- 
ness"), of  the  Mil  bountiy  of  Jndah.  By  profeaaion  he  was 
a  herdsman,  and  a  dreeser  of  sycamore  trees  (vii.  14) :  "  Not 
a  prophet,  or  prophet's  son,"  i.  e.,  not  trained  to  that  of&ce, 
but  called  by  an  irresistible  Divine  commission  (iii.  8;  vii.  15), 
to  proiJhesy  unto  Israel.     To  thia  fact  be  alludes,  when 
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Amaziah,  tte  idolatrous  priest  of  Bethel,  charged  him  with 
conspiring  against  Jerohoam.  His  preTioua  occupation  ought 
to  have  removed  all  suspicion  of  political  connection  with  the 
house  of  David,  and  to  us  it  illustrates  the  grace  which 
Bclects  its  ministers  "  from  the  tents  of  the  shepherd,  aa  well 
as  from  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,"  qualifying  each  for  the 
duties  to  which  he  is  called,  see  1  Cor.  i.  27,  29. 

Amos  spoaks  of  himself  as  the  author  of  these  prophecies  (vii.  8 ; 
^'lii.  1,  2),  and  hia  prophetic  character  is  established  by  the  testimony 
"  of  Stephen  the  first  martyr,  and  James  {Acts  vii.  42,  43 ;  xv.  15-17), 
and  by  the  exact  fulfilment  of  his  prediGtions,  This  book  ia  ennme- 
rat-ed  in  all  the  early  lists  of  canonical  authors  (see  Part  I.  g  160). 

The  style  of  Amos  is  simple,  but  by  no  means  deficient  in  picturesque 
beauty.  Hia  manner  of  life  may  be  traced  in  the  iiluBtrations  ha 
selects;  which  are  taken  mostly  from  rural  employments;  many  of 
them  are  original  and  striking,  while  all  have  a  life  and  freshness  of 
nature.  His  knowledge  of  events  of  remote  antiquity  {ix.  7),  and  of 
othora  mora  recent,  not  elsewhere  recorded  (vi.  2),  the  regular  course 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  correctness  of  his  language,  all  tend  to  show 
tliat  the  responsible  and  often  dangerous  {iii.  12),  occupation  of  » 
shepherd  was  still  aa  favorable  to  mental  culture,  a.B  in  the  days  of 
Mosea  and  David. 

The  people  of  Israel  were  now  rapidly  filling  up  the  measure  of  liieiE 
sins.  The  mission  of  Amos  was,  therefore,  rather  to  threaten  than  tc 
console.  He  rebukes,  among  other  things,  tba  corruption  of  their 
manners,  which  kept  pace  with  their  prosperity;  ha  charges  the  groat 
men  with  partialiiy  as  judges,  and  violence  towards  the  poor;  and  he 
foretells,  as  a  puniahment  from  God,  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  in 
a  foreign  country;  apredioUon  accomplished  abont  aiity  years  after- 
wards, when  Shalmaneser,  the  king  of  Assyria,  destroyed  the  kiog- 

'J-'hia  hook  begins  with  announcing  Divine  judgments  against  tde 
states  around  Judsja,  and  againat  the  two  Hebrew  nations 
themselves'  (i,  ii).  The  prophet  then  seta  before  the 
Epbraimites  their  sins  in  detail;  what  God  has  done  to  bring  them 
back  to  himself;  how  they  may  return  to  God;  and  the  chastisements 
which  mere  in  reserve  for  their  obduracy  (iii.-vi,).  This  is  followed 
by  symbolical  vinous,  representing  suocessive  punishments  to  be  ia- 

■  Fulfilled  in  the  viotoriea  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
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flicted  on  the  Israelites,  sBc"h  mom  severe  than  tt-e  preceding.  Tha 
cettaintT  and  the  ndar  approach  of  their  ruin-is  declared  (viii.  9-14). 
But  beyond  this  calamity,  the  prophet  is  oomiiiieBioned  to  foretell  new 
things  in  th«  distant  future.  And  he  ooncladee,  with  aaaurances  that 
God  will  not  utterly  destroy  the  house  of  Israel ;  bat  after  sifting  ami 
cleansing  it  among  the  nations,  will  raise  it  again  to  more  than  iw 
former  glory,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  (ij.  11-15).  In  the 
blessing  of  this  kingdom,  the  GentUaa  are  also  io  share  (see  Acts  xv. 
16, 17). 

THE   BOOK    OF   HOSE  A,   B.   C.   800-725, 

81.  Hosea  was  probably  a  native  and  inhabitant-  of  Israel, 
He  lived  during  the  reigna  of  the  last  sis  or  seven  of  its  kings, 
from  Jeroboam  II.  to  Hoshea,  a  period  of  about  sixty  years. 
He  waa  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  though  he  began  to  pro- 
phesy some  time  before  him  (Isa.  i.  1 :  Hos.  i.  1). 

The  propheciea  of  Hosea  are  directed  alraost  exclusively  to  the  ten 
tribes,  Ue  addresses  them  under  the  title  of  Israel,  of  Samaria,  which 
had  been,  since  the  days  of  Omri,  their  capital;  of  Ephraim,  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  tribes,  to  which  Jeroboam,  their  first  king  belonged, 
Tbn  idolatry  which  commenced  in  his  days  at  Pan  and  Bethel,  bad  now 
been  continued  for  more  than  150  years,  and  had  diffused  every  form 
of  vice  among  all  classes.  The  last  short  interval  of  ontward  pros- 
perity, under  Jeroboam  II.,  was  soon  followed  by  general  anarchy  and 
decay.  The  tings  and  princes  were  mi:trderersandprofligatas{vii. 3-7): 
the  idolatrous  priests  had  spread  their  shameful  festivals  and  their  de- 
ceitful oracles  all  over  the  land  (iv.  12-14 ;  x. ;  xii. ;  siii.  2) :  the  great 
parties  in  the  state  resorted  for  help  sometimes  to  Assyria,  at  other 
limes  to  Egypt  (2  Kings  XV.  19;  xvii.  4);  while  the  whole  nation  relied 
entirely  on  human  help  (v.  13;  vii,  8-12;  viii.  9,  10;  x.  13,  etc.); 
worldly  and  sinful  objeota  were  pursued  with  the  same  eagerness  by 
Ephraim  as  by  Cana^in  (xii.  7,  8):  a  listless  security  blinded  all  minds 
(v.  4;  iii.  8);  giving  place  in  the  moment  of  danger  to  a  repentance 
merely  of  the  lips  (vii.  16):  and,  what  waa  the  root  of  all  the  other 
evils,  God  and  his  word  were  forgotten  (iv.  1-6 1  viii.  12). 

This  condition  the  prophet  most  earnestly  condemns,  using  tha  ex- 
pressive figures  of  adultery  to  reprove  their  idolatry;  figures  which 
imply  tha  violation  of  a  solemn  covenant,  and  the  alienation  of  tha 
aflections  of  the  people  from  God.  These  lessons  were  illustrated  ia 
the  iBsassination  of  four  kings  successively,  aod  ia  tha  genBral  disor- 
ders of  the  state. 
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For  aistj  j-eara  ttioae  waininga  and  appeals  were  continaeiJ,  withont 
Bucoeas — a  bright  esaia'ple  of  peraeveriug  fidelity  noder  tbe  greatest 
diaoouragBmenta. 

Afl  Hosea  apeaka  in  these  prophecies  in  the  first  person  (iii.  1,  2,  3), 
110  donbt  he  compiled  them  himself.  They  oontain  laaay  specific  pre- 
dictions, literally  fnlfilled,  and  the  book  is  dted  by  Matthew,  by  Paut, 
and  by  oar  Lord,  Matt.  ii.  15.  Rom.  ii.  25,  26:  1  Cot.  3t.  35:  Matt, 
is.  )2,  13 ;  xii.  7. 

Conaidering  the  long  period  to  which  UieFBinietry  ^  Hosea  extendeil, 
it  may  appear  snrprieing  that  bia  writings  are  comprised  within  ao 
email  a  compass ;  but  it  irmst  be  remembered  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
others  of  the  prophets,  there  is  no  reason  to  aappose  that  the  book  con- 
taiaa  all  that  he  ever  attered.  Such  portions  only  of  his  inspired  com- 
miuiicEttiona  are  recorded  aa  the  Holy  Spirit  saw  fit  to  preserve  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Jews,  and  the  world. 

Thelanguageof  HoBoa  is  to  us  peculiarly  diffioalt.  Hia style  ia  very 
concise  and  abrupt,  abcpnndiog  with  figures  and  meta- 
phors, which  are  often  mnch  iatermiied ;  and  the  traositiona 
from  one  anhject  and  fignre  to  another,  are  frequent  and  sudden.  The 
parfcicalar  occasions  on  which  his  prophecies  were  delivered,  are  in 
thenraalvoa  rarely  obvious,  and  are  never  specified  by  the  author. 
Some  parts  of  them,  howSTer,  are  peculiarly  pathetic,  animated,  and 
snhlime. 

Among  the  more  remftrbable  of  hia  predictions  are  those  in  which  hs 
foretells  the  captivities  and  snffaringa  of  Israel ;'  tiie  deliverance  of  Ju- 
dah  from  Sennaehraib,  a  fignre  of  salvation  by  Christ  •*■  ihe  paniahment 
of  Jadah  and  her  cities;'  the  present  state  of  the  Jews.'  their  future 
conversion  and  union  with  the  Oentilca  andei  the  Messiah:'  and  the 
call  of  our  Saviour  out  of  Egypt ;'  while  the  final  ransom  of  hia  people 
from  death  and  the  grave  is  celebrated  in  the  loftiest  strains.' 

AH  these  predictions  are  not  e:jually  clear  but  the  evan^el'cal  tenor 
of  moat,  nothing  oau  ex  oed  These  predictions  are  blended  in  the 
original  with  a  form  of  phr'iaedogy  do  nly  allied  to  the  phiaseology 
of  the  ancient  law  (Hengitenberi:,) 

Chaps,  vi.,  liii.,  liv.,  are  pecnl  arly  rich  in  stataments  adaptei3  to 
awaken  those  feelings  of  peniten  e  and  fiith  which  betome  the  Lena 
iioa  and  the  church  in  eveiy  age 


Style. 


■V.5-T;  11.3,6-11;  s 
*i.  7;  compare  2  E 


t.  5,  6,  15;  liii.  16. 

35.  "v.  10;  vii.  H. 

;  i.  11;  iii.  5;  xiv.  4,  6. 
'  xi.  1  (see  Matt,  ii.  15);  vi.  2  (see  1  Cor.  iv.  4J. 
I  xiii.  U  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  55). 
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Tins  iook  may  bo  iiividod  into  two  parts,  comprising,  Ist,  A  aym- 
bolical  narrative,  chape,  i.-iii.;  and,  2ii!y,  Prophetic  diaeoursea,  chaps. 

L  The  first  part  givea  a  symbolical  tepreaentatLon  of  tha  paat,  preEent 
end  future  history  of  th«  people  of  God.  It  describes  their  adaption, 
their  rebellion  and  infidelities,  their  chastisement  and  rejeetisn,  tha 
convereion  of  tiie  Gentiles,  and  the  fnture  repenteace  and  teatoratioa 
of  l-siael.  I'heae  throe  ■cliaptera  are  an  ahriAgemeut  of  the  whsle  book, 
and  Uie  graeioua  promiHea  whkh  they  contain,  and  which  are  not 
noticed  in  the  seven  following  chaptera,  re-arppear  io  the  eleventh,  and 
close  the  boob. 

2.  la  the  aeeoad  part,  eontaining  sevarM  prophetio  disconrsea  deliv- 
cTed  at  different  ttmaB,  the  things  which  ha/ve  been  before  ssvaaled  un- 
der a  ayiBboUoal  form,  are  further  iUuatraied  by  the  meet  vivid  images. 
U  bogina  with  rebukea  and  threj,teainga,  which  present  to  view  io  the 
foreToand  various  frightful  calamitieB;  but  by  degrees  the  horizOQ  be- 
comes olear.and  the  gloiy  of  the  latter  time  Bhines  fortli  witli  uncJoudod 
liistre. 

Various  aUempta  h»ve  been  made  to  olaaaify  the  latter  chapters  of 
the  book  chronologically,  but  without  auocesa.  The  general  drift  u 
clear,  but  the  writer  has  given  us  no  other  icdicati<m  «f  the  order  of 
the  several  propheeiea  than  their  j^laoe  in  the  book  itself. 

The  narrative  of  Hosea'a  marriage  -wo  have  described  as  symholiorf. 
Some  (Angasti-na,  Gs:«ttiM,  HorsleyJ.  regard  it  as  literal  history ;  othew 
Buppoae  that  ft  marriage  with  an  IsraelitJBh  wsnaan  is  *11  that  is  ia- 
tended ;  bst  most  ^.Terome.  Eosenm.,  Louth,  Hengs.).  regard  it  as  alle- 
goiyonly,  or  aa  aviaion.  itoiaybeadded  that  the  aarrfttive-axaotneBB 
of  the  whole,  and  the  aae  of  namea,  are  as  oonsiatont  with  the  auppoai- 
tion  that  it  is  *  parable  -or  vision,  as  with  the  Bupposition  that  it  is  k 
real  occnrrence  which  is  described,  Ezek.  iiiil, :  Lake  ivi.  20-31. 
TEE   BOOK    OF   iSAIlH,  (b.  O.  76&--698), 

82  Thougli  LsaJat  has  given  incidentelly  decisive  evidences 
of  hie  liiimility,  kis  pity  for  Jiis  oountsrymen,  and  for  \h.e  aa- 
tions  wlioBe  deaolations  he  announced,"  lie  has  told  us  very 
tittle  of  hie  own  hiatory.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetio 
office  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Jndali,  and  he  continued 
to  prophesy  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz  and  HezekiaJi; 
perhaps,  also,  during  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Manasseb.  Of 
his  pai-entage  nothing  is  known,  though,  as  his  father's  nama 
•vie  I  kvi.  3;  lEi.  3;  Evi.  9- 
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ia  mentioned,  the  Jewa  concluded  that  Ibe  was  a  jropLet, 
They  add  ttat  Isaiali  belonged  to  the  royal  house,  ar.d  that 
he  wiis  fatlier-in-la\v  of  Manasseh,  hj  wliom  they  say  he  was 
pot  to  death,  being  sawn  asunder  for  contradicting  or  adding 
to  the  Mosaic  law'  (laa.  vi.  1,  compare  with  Esod.  ssxiii.  20). 
His  wife  is  styled  a  prophetess  (viii.  3),  and  he  had  two  soaa, 
whose  names  and  history  were  intended  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force his  predictions  (vii.  3 ;  viii.  3,  4).  His  name  means 
"salvation  of  Jehovah,"  and  is,  in  a  large  degree,  descriptive 
of  his  character  and  writings.  In  the  New  Testament  it  ia 
spelt  (from  the  IiXX  and  Vulgate)  Esaiaa.  His  father  was 
often  confounded  with  Amos,  the  prophet,  whose  name  (eiJaJ. 
Amos)  the  Septuagint  writes  in  the  same  way  as  the  nameof 
Amos  (fias.  Amota),  the  father  of  Isaiah,  ''Afuit- 

The  duration  of  his  ministry  is  not  known.  The  whole  of 
the  reigns  of  TJaziah,  et«.,  to  Hezekiah,  amount  to  112  years. 
From  the  last  year  of  TJzaiah  to  the  14th  of  Hezekiah,  when 


1  history  (2  Kings 


:.  1 :  Isa. 


ding  to  Jewish 
must  have 


IS  oMupied  by  Vzziah 
integrity  and  piety ; 


we  last  find  traces  of  Isaiah  ii 
xsxviii.  1),  ia  forty-seven  year 
tradition,  he  survived  till  the  dc 
been  more  than  100  years  old. 

When  Isaiah  entered  on  his  office  the  throne  w 
M  Aaariah.  Hia  general  character  vfm  that  of  ii 
and  under  his  reign  the  nation  enjoyed  great  temporal  prosperity.  He 
was  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God ;  thoagh  ha  failed  to  remove  the 
groves  and  high  places  established  for  idolatrous  worship.  Uzziah  was 
Bucoeaded  by  his  son  Jotham.  whose  general  character  was  like  that  of 
his  father;  but  the  idolatrous  altars  were  etill  allowed  to  remain,  and 
owing  to  the  incTeaae  of  luxury  and  sensual  indulgence,- true  piety  de- 
clined more  and  more.  The  next  king,  Ahaz,  was  a  very  wicked  and 
idolatrous  prince ;  and  his  reign  was  vary  disastrous.  The  law  of  God 
was  broken  in  the  most  rectlesa  manner,  ar.d  the  temple  not  only  de- 
faced and  plundered,  bat  at  last  shut  up.  During  this  period  Isaiah 
came  forward  publicly  as  a  reprover  of  sin ;  but  hia  counsels  and  warn- 
ings were  disregarded,  Sesekiah's  character  was  the  reverse  of  that 
of  hiB  father.     He  abolished  idolatry,  restored  the  temple  and  worshij 
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^ovalJ,  aai  telievai  the  people  from  foreign  oppiei 
a  iBwah  with  great  respect,  and  during  th«  agitating  oi 
reign  ihe  prophet  had  au  iniportaat  part  in  directing  the  public 


8S.  Tlia  life  of  laaiak  includes  the  last  years  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  Israel.  Under  Jeroboam  II.,  the  contemporary  of  Uzziah, 
Samaria  had  flotirished,  but  for  several  years  it  had  beun 
ruled  hy  uaurperg,  and  at  length,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Heae-  - 
kiah,  (Jie  kingdom  was  overthrown,  and  its  inhabitants  re- 
moved. 

Hie  ■prophesiea,  however,  have  littlo  reference  to  the  oonditioa  of 
lerae!,  and  are  directed  cluefly  to  Judah. 

The  relation  of  Judah  to  Beighboring  nations  it  is  important  to 
remember.  With  Moab.  Edom,  and  the  Philistines,  Jadah  had  repeated 
confliobi.  Though  within  the  boandarlea  of  Judah,  and  subdued  by 
David,  they  were  constantly  endeavoring  to  maintain  aa  independent 
position,  and  during  the  reign  of  godless,  feeble  kings,  their  offetts 
were  generally  BUCceMfnl.  Assyria  had  increased  in  strength,  and  wai 
extending  her  oonq^uests  on  all  sides.  Egypt  had  been  subdued  by 
Ethiopia,  and  both  countries  had  been  "united  under  one  dynasty. 
Assyria  and  Egypt  were  both  preparing  for  a  coming  struggle,  and 
each  in  Euccession  sought  the  alliance  of  both  Judah  and  Israel.  The 
eafeat  policy,  whether  we  regard  ike  temporal  interests  or  the  religiouii 
character  of  the  Jewish  kingdoms,  was  clearly  to  stand  aloof  from 
both  Babylon,  as  Havemick  has  shown,  was  at  this  time  an  inferior 
kingdom,  smuggling  against  Assyria  for  independence,  and  rising  slowly 
into  importance.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  MeAdaph-Baladan  in  sending 
an  embassy  to  Heaekiah;  henca.  also,  the  need  of  Divine  teaching  to 
foretell  the  future  power  of  Babylon,  and  the  subjugation  by  U  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah. 

The  two  most  remarkable  avents  of  this  period  are,  the  invasion  of 
Judah  by  hhe  combined  forces  of  Syria  and  Israel,  followed  hy  tlie  da- 
stTUction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes;  and  the  Assyrian  invasion. 
of  Judah  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  ending  in  tlie  defeat  of 
Sennacherib.  Within  the  same  period,  and  twenty  or  thirty  years 
earlier  than  the  last- mentioned  facto,  fall  the  two  mt^t  remarkable  epochs 
of  chronology;  A.  U.  C'TSS  B.  C„  and  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  747 
B.  ('.  Jast  before  the  days  of  Isaiah  is  the  date  of  the  first  Olym., 
-  776  B,  C. 
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84.  Thu  genuineneea  of  laaiali  haa  been  rnuct  diseusaei  in 
modern  tiinea,  and  especially  tiie  latter  portion  of  his  pro- 
phecies, cliaps.  xl.-lxvi. 

The  objections  to  the  geauinanaas  of  tliis  portion  of  his  boot  are 
founded  chiefly  on  alleged  pecuharitiea  of  style,  such  aa  Chaldaiems, 
Mid  differences  in  expransion  between  the  earliar  and  later  diTisions  of 
his  writingB.  All  these  objeotiona,  however,  have  been  met  by  facts, 
taken  from  the  boot  itself,' and  the  genuine noas  of  the  whole  is  attested 
by  universal  antiquity,  and  by  the  New  Testament,  Of  tha  sixty-six 
chapters,  forty -seven  aia  directly  or  indirectly  qaoted  by  our  Lord  or 
hia  apostles ;  and  out  of  the  twenly-one  oases  in  which  Isaiah  ia  ea;- 
preasiy  named,  we  find  quotations  from  chaps,  i.,  vt..  ix,,  s.,  xi,,  mix., 
si.,  xlii.,  liii.,  Ixi.,  b(v.  The  view,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  Isaiah 
(the  later  and  earlier  portions)  had.  one  author  is  sanctioned  by  in- 
spired teachers. 

85.  Thia  book  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parte. 

(1.)  The  first  part,  i.-xxxix.,  contains  prophetic  addresses  and  wri 
Kngs  of  different  dates,  most  of  them  bearing  immediately  on  th« 
morals,  piety,  and  welfare  of  the  nation.    Of  these  tbera  are  (our  seo- 

1.  Eeproofa,  warnings,  and  promises  addressed  to  Judah  and  Israel, 
chiefly  during  tbe  early  part  of  the  prophet's  ministry,  with 
prophecies  of  the  success  of  tbe  Gospel,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  to  jadgment,  i.-sii. 

S.  Predictions  reapectjng  neighboring  hostile  nations,  in  which  art 
described  the  sina  and  destruction  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  MoaK 
Egypt,  Philistia,  Syria,  Edom,  and  Tyre,  xiii.-xxiii. 

8.  Writings  probably  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Heaekiah,  deaorib- 
ing  the  sins  and  misery  of  the  people;  picturing  the  Assyrian 
invasion;  the  destruction  of  Samaria;  the  alarm,  distress,  and 
final  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  with  many  references,  also,  to 

•There  are,  for  example,  Chaldaisins  in  Isaiah,  and  thia  fact  was 
made  one  reason  for  aacribing  the  book  to  different  authors.  Hirzol, 
however  (De  Chal.  Bib.  Origine,  1830),  has  shown  that,  in  all  the  po- 
•stical  parts  of  Scripture  especially,  there  are  Chaldaiams,  that  in  Isaiah" 
there  are  but  four  true  Chaldaisms,  and  that  these  are  all  found  in  th« 
part  which  is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  vii,  14  (?) ;  ixix.  1 ;  xviii.  T; 
ixi.  la 
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Ihe  ronversion  otthe  Jews  undor  the  Gcspel,  and  tlie  destruction 
of  all  the  enemies  of  tJie  church,  SKiv.-iixv, 
4,  Hialxirjr  o!  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  of  the  deatruotion  nf 
his  a,rmy,  in  answer  to  Hezekiah's  prayer.      Hezekiah's  aiolt- 
ness,  his  miraculous  recovery,  and  the  prolongation  of  his  life 
for  fifteen  ye-vrs,  jxivi.-isxii. 
(2.)  The  predictions  which  form  the  tneond  part  of  the  book  {xL-bcvi.), 
relate  chiefly  to  more  distant  events,  and  embrace  the  whole  period, 
from  the  captivity  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  dispensation.     The  de- 
livery from  Babylon  is  employed  as  an  image  of  an  infinitely  greater 
redemption ;  the  propliet  so  connecting  these  two  eventa,  as  seldom  to 
treat  of  the  first  without  pointing  to  the  second.     The  design  of  the 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  book  is  expressed  in  chap.  il.  1,  2. 

The  subjects  particularly  foretold  are,  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  by 
Cyrus  (above  200  years  before  his  birth),  and  the  overthrow  of  their 
oppressors;'  the  return  to  Judtea,  and  the  establishment  of  their  an- 
deot  polity ;'  the  coming,  character,  appointment,  Bufferings,  death  and 
glory  of  the  Messiah  ;■  the  downfall  of  idolatry ;  the  call  of  the  Oen- 
tile  world  ;^  the  wickedneM  of  the  Jews  consummated  in  their  rejection 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  consequent  rejection  of  them  by  God ;  their 
future  conviction  and  recovery,*  and  the  final  triumphant  perfection  of 
the  church.'  These  subjects  are  often  blended  together,  and  somotimes 
there  is  a  rapid  transition  from  one  to  another. 

The  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  distinctly  noticcid,  though  it  is 
implied  that  the  full  manifestation  of  his  influence  is  reserved  for  the 
times  of  the  Gospel,  liiii.  10-14;  xiiv.  3, 

The  numbers  and  distinctness  of  predictions  that  refer  lo  the  Gospel 
are  indeed  so  striking,  that  Isaiah  Jias  acquired  the  title  of  "  the  Evan- 
gelical Prophet,"  and  bis  writings  may  be  almost  clasBed  among  th» 
hietorical  hooks  of  the  inspired  volume. 

In  the  writings  of  Isaiah  we  find  several  prophecies  which  had  an 
early  or  immediate  fulfilment,  and  these,  as  they  were  fulfilled,  con- 
firmed the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  more  remote.  Syria  and  Israel, 
for  example,  were  to  be  conquered  by  Assyria  before  the  infant  son  of 
the  prophet  could  say  "my  father."6  The  glory  of  Kedar  was  to  fail 
in  one  year,''  that  of  Moab  in  three  years,'  that  of  Ephraim  in  G5  yeats,i 

'  xliv.  28  ;  xlv,  1-5;  ilvii.  '  xliv.  28. 

'xl,  3,  4;  Jlii.  1,  6,  7;  xlix,  1:  Iv.  4.  5;  liii.  12;  Ixi.  1,  2;  1.  6;Uii. 
4-12.  ■illil,  5-12;  Ikv.  1, 

Mii.  3;  liY,:  Isii.  'lii,  19;  lav,,  etc. 


i,  16. 


vi.  14. 
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that  of  Tyre  in  70  jears;*  while  the  predicted  prolongation  of  Heie- 
kiah's  Hfs"  must  have  established  tha  author!^  of  the  prophet,  and 
illustrated  the  providence  of  God. 

Prophecies  which  were  thna  instractiva  aa  evidence,  were  no  less  bo 
as  moral  leBsons.  The  Town  were  ptond  of  Egypt,  "their  glory,"  and 
trUHted  in  Ethiopia,  "their  expectation."  God  denonnced  both,  and 
thoa  tanght  tha  folly  of  fleeing  to  them  for  protection  or  help.  The 
predictiona  against  E<Jom  and  Babylon  were  alao  rich  in  instruction. 
They  comforted  pious  Jews  in  the  prospect  of  tha  calamities  their 
nation  was  about  to  suffer,  and  they  teach  what  the  aius  are  which 
hRve  brought  down  God's  indignation  in  every  age.  The  emeltiea  and 
oppression  of  the  heathen  ara  sufEciently  notoriouB,  and  these  are 
everywhere  condemned.  We  notice,  also,  the  condemnation  of  pride 
in  Babylon  and  Moab,  in  Tyre  and  Ephraim  f  of  covetousneas,  and  the 
confounding  of  moral  distinctions  in  Judah;*  of  a  heart  aet  on  worldly 
pleasure,  in  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  ;•  of  self-conceit  and  unbelief  every 
where.  Predictions  apart,  therefore,  these  prophetic  writings  are  among 
the  most  instructive  of  the  revelations  with  which  God  has  favored  oar 


THE   BOOK   OF   MICAH,  B.  C.  758-699. 

86.  Micah  calls  himself  a  Moraathite,  and  was  a  native  of 
Moraathi,  near  Gath,,  or  (if  the  two  places  be  the  same)  Mara- 
ahah,  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  south  of  Judah  (i.  1, 
15).  He  seems  to  have  been  commissioned  not  long  after 
Hosea,  Amoa  and  leaiah  had  begun  their  ministry,  and  reit- 
erates the  reproofs  and  warningB  which  they  had  addressed 
to  both  Israel  and  Judah.  Greek  writers  (Epiphanins  and 
others)  say  be  was  slain  by  Jeboram,  son  of  Ahab;  but  they 
confound  him  with  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  1  Kings  xxii, 
8-28;  Micah,  moreover,  does  not  appear  to  have  suft'ered 
martyrdom,  but  died  in  peace  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  Jer, 
xsvi.  18,  19.  One  of  his  predictions  saved  the  life  of  Jere- 
miah, who  would  have  been  put  to  death  for  foretelling  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  had  it  not  appeared  that  Micah  had 
foretold  the  aame  thing  above  a  hundred  years  before.     He, 

'  xiiii.  15.      "  xsxviii.  5-9.       ■  xiv.  13 ;  xvi.  6 ;  zsiii.  9 ;  iiviii.  3. 
i  V.  8,  20.  *  sxii.  13  i  slvii.  8, 
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himself,  wrote  his  predictionH  (iii.  1,  8),  and  is  referred  to  as  a 
prophet  by  Jeremiah,  and  in  the  New  Testaoieiit,  Matt.  ii.  5: 
John  vii.  42.  His  language  seema  also  quoted  by  Zephaniah 
(iii.  19 ;  Ezeldel  ssii.  27) ;  pefthaps  by  Isaiah  (ii.  2-4 ;  xli.  15), 
and  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  x.  35,  36. 
Hia  predictions  may  be  divided  into  three  Bectiona. 

He  first  describeB  the  approMliing  ruin  ot  both  kingdoms  ;  particn- 
larizing  aaver.il  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Judah  in  his  own  neigh- 
bochood,  chap  .  He  then  rebukes  and  threatens  the  princes,  proplifila  ■ 
and  people,  for  their  prevailing  sins,  introducing,  however,  an  intima- 
tion of  mercy  (ii.,  iii.)  In  the  teeond  section  he  proceeds  to  unfold  the 
future  and  better  destinies  of  the  people;  dwelling  at  length  npon  Uia 
happiness  and  glory  of  the  cbutoh  nnder  the  reign  of  Christ,  in  a  pro- 
phecy which  preaente  a  heaatiful  epitome  of  the  latter  parts  of  Isaiah; 
and  than  reverting  to  the  nearer  deliverance  of  the  Jews,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  power  {iv.,  v  )  The  tUrd  division  exhibiu 
the  reasonablenesa,  parity  and  justice  of  the  Divine  requirements,  iD 
contrast  with  the  ingratitude,  injustice  and  superstition  of  the  people, 
which  caaEfld  their  ruin.  From  the  contemplation  of  this  catastrophe, 
the  prophet  turns  for  snconragemsnt  to  the  unchanging  truth  and  mercy 
of  Jehovah,  which  he  sets  before  the  people  as  the  most  powerful  m- 
dncement  to  hearty  repentance  (vi,,  vii.) 

Micah  has  much  of  the  poetic  beauty  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the  vigui  I'l 
Hosea.  His  style  is,  however,  occasionally  obscure,  through  concise- 
ness and  sudden  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another. 

He  foretells  in  clear  terms  the  invasions  of  Shalmaneser'  and  Sen- 
nacherib;" the  dispersion  of  Israel;"  the  cessation  of  prophecy  ;J  the 
utter  destruction  of  Jerusalem;'  nor  less  clearly,  the  deliverance  of 
Israel;'  the  destruction  of  Assyria,  and  of  the  enemies  Assyria  repre- 
sents;! the  birth-place  of  Christ,  and  his  Divine  nature,  for  his  goings 
forth  are  "from  everlasting;""  the  promulgation  of  his  Gospel  from 
Mount  Zion,  and  ite  results,'  and  the  eiiltation  of  his  kingdom  over 


i.  6-8  (2  Kings  x 


)  iv  l-'T,  compare  Luk 
fOLnpare  Luke  i.  72,  73. 


4,  6).  » i.  9-16  (2 

7.  '  iii.  12. 

2  (Matt, 


rfii.  13). 


il's).       I  It,  1-8  (Isa.  ii.  2^). 
,  compare  Eph.  ii.  14;  vii.  17,  18, 
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THE   BOOK    OF   NAHUM,   B.    C.    720-608. 

87.  The.  Book  of  Hahum  ii  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
moral  use  of  prophecy,  of  its  fitness  to  console  (so  the  natne 
of  the  prophet  implies)  the  believer,  and  strengthen  him  for 
present  duties. 

Of  Nahum  himself,  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  be- 
longed to  Elkosh,  a  place  now  unrecognized,  but  which  Jerome 
(who  bved  a  thousand  years  afterwards)  asserts  to  have 
belonged  to  Galilee  (Pref.  to  Com.) 

He  probably  prophesied  in  Judah,  after  the  ten  tribes  had 
been  carried  captive,  and  between  the  two  invasions  of  Sen- 
nacherib. At  this  period  of  perplexity,  when  the  overthrow 
of  Samaria  must  have  suggested  to  Judah  many  fears  for  her 
own  safety,  when  Jerusalem  had  been  drained  of  its  treasure 
by  Heaekiah,  in  the  vain  hope  of  turning  away  the  fuiy  oi 
Sennacherib,  and  when  distant  rumors,  of  the  conquest  of 
part  of  Egypt,  added  still  more  to  the  general  dismay,  the 
prophet  is  raised  up  to  reveal  the  power  and  tenderness  o/ 
Jehovah  (i.  1-8),  to  foretell  the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (i.  9-12),  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  Heaekiah  (i.  13-16).  The  destruction  of  Kineveh  is 
tben  predicted  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  with  singular 
miouteupsa  ■  and  profane  history  tells  us,  that  these  predic- 
tion" have  been  literally  fulfilled  (see  §  190). 

Eightly  to  uQiieretand  Nahum,  compare  it  wiih  Jonah,  ol  which  it 
IB  a  continuatmn  and  supplement.  The  Lwo  prophecioa  I'orrn  oonnecttd 
parte  of  the  same  moral  history ;  the  remieaion  of  God's  juagmeuta 
being  lUnBtratod  in  Jonah,  and  iha  eioctition  of  them  in  Kahnm.  The 
Sevoted  city  had  one  denunciation  more  given  a  few  years  later,  by 
Zephaniah  (ii.  13),  and  shortly  afterwards  (SOS  B.  C),  the  whele  were 
fulfilled. 

Eineveh,  the  deatrviution  of  which  is  foretold  hy  the  prophet,  wsis 
at  that  time  the  capital  of  a  great  and  flourishing  empire.  It  was  a 
city  of  vast  estent  and  population  ;  and  was  the  centra  of  the  princi- 
pal commerce  of  the  world.  Its  wosith,  however,  was  not  alti^ethe'j 
darived  from  trade.     It  waaa  "bloody  city,"  "fuUof  liosandiobbery," 
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(iii.  1).  It  plundersd  the  neighboring  nations,  and  is  compared  by 
the  prophet  to  a  family  of  lions,  which  "  fill  their  holes  with  pray  and 
their  dena  with  ravin"  (ii.  11, 12).  At  the  same  time  it  was  strongly 
foctified;  ita  colossal  walla,  a  hundrad  feet  high,  with  their  fifteen 
hundred  towers,  bidding  defiance  to  all  enemies.  Yet,  so  totally  was 
it  destroyed,  that,  io  Uie  second  century  after  Christ,  not  a  vestige 
remained  of  it ;  and  its  very  site  was  long  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

This  book  is  eurpaesed  by  none  ia  snblimity  of  description.  It 
conaiata  of  a  eingle  poem  which  opeM  with  a  eolenin  description  of  the 
attributes  and  operations  of  Jehovah  (i.  2-8).  Then  follows  (i.  9-14), 
an  address  to  the  Assyrians,  describing  their  perplexity  and  overthrow ; 
verses  12  and  13  being  thrown  in  parenthetically,  to  console  tlie 
Israelites  with  promises  of  future  rest  and  relief  from  oppression. 
Chapter  ii.  depicts  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nineveh,  and  the  conster- 
nation of  the  inhabitants.  Chapter  iii.  describes  t^e  utter  ruin  of  the 
city,  and  the  various  causes  contributing  to  it.  The  example  of  Ko- 
Ammon  {or  Thebes),  a  groat  and  strong  city  of  Egypt,  which  fell  under 
the  judgments  of  God,  is  introduced  (iii.  8-10),  to  illustrata  the  similar 
punishment  coming  on  the  Assyrians. 

Sec.  4.— The  Books  of  Zephaniah,  Jehemiah,  Habak- 

K.OK,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  aiid  Obadiah. 

THE   BOOK    OF   ZEPHANIAH,   B.    C.    640-609. 

88,  Between  the  cessation  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
iMicah,  and  Nahum,  and  tlie  days  of  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah, 
aad  the  other  later  prophets,  an  interval  of  fifty  years  elapses, 
during  which  there  was  no  prophet  whose  writings  have 
reached  us,  unless  Joel  belonged  to  tHis  period.  Tlie  leasona 
taught  by  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  and  by  earlier  prophets, 
especially  Isaiah,  seem  to  have  been  left  to  produce'  their 
proper  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  wicked  feign 
of  Manasseh,  moreover,  occMpied  nearly  all  this  interval,  and 
seemed  to  render  reformation  by  prophetic  teaching  hopelesa. 
With  Josiah,  however,  the  prophetic  spirit  revived,  and 
Zephaniah  ("Jehovah  hath  guarded")  is  the  earliest  of  the 
prophets  of  his  age.  He  seems  to  have  prophesied  near  the 
oomincncement  of  Joaiah's  reign,  and  at  all  eventa  before  the 
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eighteenth  year,  when  the  altars  of  Baal  were  < 
He  probably  assisted  Joaiah  in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  worship 
of  tbe  true  God.  Of  the  prophet  personally  nothing  is 
known,  but  from  the  title  of  this  book.  As  be  traces  back 
ills  pedigree  for  four  generations,  be  was  probably  of  noble 
birth.  Some  of  the  Jews,  and  Eichhorn,  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  king  Hezekiah ;  but  tbis  conclusion  is 
hardly  justified  by  the  text,  and  a  hundred  years  (the  tirue 
between  Hezekiah  and  the  prophet)  is  scarcely  suiEcient  to 
admit  three  intermediate  ancestors. 


The  first  chapter  oontains  a  general  deDandatinn  of  vengeance  against 
t'adah  and  thoae  who  practised  idolatrona  rites;  Baal,  iiie  black-robed 
priests  (Chemarin),  and  Maloham  (Moloch),  being  all  condemned;  and 
declarea  "  the  great  day  of  trouble  and  distreee"  to  be  at  hand  (i  -ii  3). 
The  8ei,.ond  Lliipter  predtots  the  jadgroentB  about  to  IjU  on  the  Phil  s 
tanes  tho"e  eapooially  of  tl  e  aea  Loasta  (Cherethitta)  the  Ho'ibites 
Ainmonitea  aid  Ethiopians  and  descr  b'^s  m  terms  rtinlerlully 
a  i.utata  tl  e  desolit  o  i  ot  Nin6\  eh  prophei^ies  whi  h  be^an  to  ba 
ac    mpl  shed  in  the  lonqucta  of  Nebu  hadneazar 

In  the  third  chapter  the  prophet  arra  gns  JernaalEm  reLuLea  her 
Ems  and  conclude  with  the  most  aniinaf  ng  prom  s  a  ol  hei  future 
restoration  and  of  th»  hapf  y  state  of  the  p  oj  la  of  C  od  m  the  latter 
diya(i!  1^    111  8-20) 

Coinc  dences  of  eiptesaion  between  la^  ihand  ?cphan  ah  are  fr»queiii 
and  still  more  between  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah,  It  may  be  added 
that  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  complete  the  view  here  given  of  the 
devastation  to  he  effected  by  Chald^a  in  Philistia  and  Judah. 

89.  Dr.  Keith  has  noticed  the  minute  discrimination  with 
which  Zephaniah,  Amoa,  and  Zechariah,  foretell  the  destinies 
of  the  four  chief  cities  of  Philistia — Gaza,  Askelon,  Ashdod, 
and  Ekron. 

Comparing  Amoa  i.  6,  7,  8;  Zooh.  ii.  G,  and  Zeph.  ii.  4-6,  it  will  be 
fli'on,  that  of  Gaza  it  is  declared  that  baldness  shall  come  upon  it,  and 
that  it  should  be  bereaved  of  its  king,  Af  present,  amid  mins  of 
white  marble  indicating  its  former  magnificence,  a  few  villages  of  dry 
mud  are  the  only  abode  of  ita  inhabitants.  Of  Aekelon  and  Ashdod 
it  ie  said  that  both  shall  bo  "  without  inhabitiint* ;'"  and  bo  they  ara. 
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GMa  ia  inhabittii ;  Aekelon  and  Ashdod  are  not,  though  their. ruina 
remain.  Different  from  the  destiny  of  eai;h  was  to  be  the  end  of 
Ekron;  "it  shall  be  rooted  up."  How  its  very  name  is  lost,  nor  is  the 
spot  known  on  which  it  stood.  .  ,  .  Clearly,  prophecy  and  provi- 
dencB^ — predictioQE  and  the  events  that  fulfil!  them — are  gnided  by  the 


THE   BOOK   OP   JEREMIAH,    B.    C.    628^585. 

90.  Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of  Auathoth, 
in  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  about 
aeventy  years  after  the  dea.th  of  Isaiah,  in  the  thiii^enth  year 
of  king  Joaiah,  whilst  he  was  very  young  (i,  6),and  still  living 
at  Auathoth.  It  would  seem  that  he  remained  in  his  native 
place  for  several  years ;  but  at  length,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecution  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  even 
of  his  own  family  (xi.  21 ;  sii.  6),  as  well  as  under  the  Divine 
direction,  to  have  a  wider  field  for  his  labors,  he  left 
Anathoth,  and  came  to  Jerusalem.  He  also  visited  the 
cities  of  Judak,  and  prophesied  altogether  upwards  of  forty 
years  (xi.  6). 

During  the  reign  of  Josiah,  he  was,  doubtless,  a  valuable 
coadjutor  to  that  pious  monarch  in  the  reformation  of  religion. 
From  his  notice  of  Jehoahaz  (xxii.  10-12),  he  probably  pro- 
phesied without  hinderance  during  his  reign.  But  when 
Jehoiakim  came  to  the  throne  he  was  interrupted  in  hia 
ministry;  "the  priests  and  prophet"  becoming  his  accusers, 
and  demanding,  in  conjunction  with  the  populace,  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death  (xxvi.)  The  princes  did  not  dare  to 
defy  God  thus  openly  ;  but  Jeremiah  was  either  placed  under 
restraint,  or  deterred  by  his  adversaries  from  appearing  in 
public.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  received  a  command 
from  God  to  commit  his  predictions  to  writing;  and  liaving 
done  BO,  sent  Baruch  to  read  them  in  the  temple  on  a  fast 
day.  The  princes  were  alarmed,  and  endeavored  to  rouse 
the  king  by  reading  out  to  him  the  prophetic  roll.  But  it 
was  in  vain    th*  reckless  monarch,  after  hearing  liree  or  fom- 
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pages,  cut  Llie  roll  in  pieces,  and  cast  it  into  tlie  fire,  giving  im- 
mediate orders  for  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah  and  Barucli. 
God,  however,  preserved  them;  and  Jeremiah  soon  after- 
wards, by  Divine  direction,  wrote  the  same  mesaages  again, 
with  some  additions  (xixvi,) 

In  the  short  reign  of  the  next  king,  Jehoiaohin,  we  find 
him  still  uttering  the  voice  of  warning  (see  xiii.  18 ;  compare 
2  Kings  xsiv.  12  an:l   chap.  xxii.  24r-30),  though  without 


laid  siege 

of  help  eomi 


■eign  of  Zedekiah,  when  Nebuchadnezzar's  army 
0  Jerusalem,  and  then  withdrew  upon  the  report 
aing  from  Egypt,  Jeremiah  was  commissioned  by 
God  to  declare  that  the  Ohaldseans  should  come  again,  and 
take  the  city,  and  burn  it  with  fire.  Departing  from  Jeru- 
fsalem,  te  was  accused  of  deserting  to  tJie  Chaldjeans,  and  was 
cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  until  the  city  was  taken, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  bis 
character,  gave  a  special  charge  to  his  captain  Nebuzar-adan, 
not  only  to  provide  for  him,  but  to  follow  his  advice.  The 
choice  being  given  to  the  prophet,  either  to  go  to  Babylon, 
where  doubtless  he  would  have  been  held  in  honor  at  the 
royal  court,  or  to  remain  with  his  own  people,  he  preferred 
the  latter.  He  subsequently  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
leaders  of  the  people  not  to  go  to  Egypt,  but  to  remain  in  the 
laud ;  assuring  them,  by  a  Divine  message,  that  if  they  did  so 
God  would  build  them  up.  The  people  refused  to  obey,  and 
went  to  Egypt,  taking  Jeremiah  and  Barueh  with  them 
(xliii.  6).  In  Egypt  }ie  still  sought  to  turn  the  people  to  the 
Lord  (xliv,);  but  his  writings  give  no  information  respecting 
hie  subsequent  history  Ancient  historians,  however,  assert 
that  the  Jews,  offended  by  his  faithful  remonstrances,  put  him 
to  deatli  in  Egypt :  Jerome  says  at  Tahpanhes. 

Jeremiah  was  contemporary  with  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk, 
Eaekiel  and  Daniel.  Between  his  writings  and  those  of  Eze- 
kiel  there  are  many  interesting  points  both  of  resemblance  and 
of  contrast.     Both  prophets  were  laboring  for  the  same  object 
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at  nearly  tlie  same  time.  One  prophesied  in  Palestii 
other  in  Chaldsea;  yet  the  substance  of  both  i 
the  same.  In  the  modes  of  expression  adopted  by  the  pro- 
phets, however,  and  in  their  personal  cliaract^r,  they  widely 
difiered.  The  history  of  Jeremiah  brings  before  us  a  man 
forced,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself,  from  obscurity  and  re- 
tirement into  the  publicity  and  peril  which  attended  the  pro- 
phetical office.  Naturally  mild,  susceptible,  and  inclined  ■ 
rather  to  mourn  in  secret  for  the  iniquity  which  surrounded 
him,  than  to  brave  and  denounce  the  wrong-doere,  he  stood 
forth  at  the  call  of  God,  and  proved  himself  a  faithful,  fearless 
champion  of  the  truth,  amidst  reproaches,  insults  and  threats. 
This  combination  of  qualities  is  so  marked  that  Havernick 
regards  it  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  his  misaiou.  In 
Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  power  of  Divine  inspi- 
ration acting  on  a  mind  naturally  of  the  firmest  texture,  and 
absorbing  all  the  powers  of  the  aoul. 

The  style  of  Jeremiah  corresponds  with  this  view  of  the 
character  of  his  mind.  It  is  peculiarly  marked  by  pathos. 
He  delights  in  expressions  of  tenderness,  and  gives  touching 
descriptions  of  the  mise.-ies  of  his  people. 

The  propheoisB  of  this  book  do  not  appear  to  stand  in  respect  to  tima 
BS  they  were  dehvered.  Why  they  are  not  bo  arranged,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  reduced  to  chronologioal  order,  it  ia  not  easy  to  eay.  SUt/- 
net/  proposes  the  following  arrangement :  the  propheoiefl  delivered  {1), 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  comprising  i.-xii. ;  (2),  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
liii-xs-  xiii.'  ixiii.;  xiv.;  ixvi.;  sxxv.;  xxivl.;  xlv.-ilviii,:  ilii. 
1-33;  (3),  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  xxt.;  xxiv.;  iivii.-xxxiv. ;  xxxvm- 
:cxAii.;  xlix.  34-39;  l.-lii.;  (4),  during  the  adminiBtration  of  Gedaliah. 
.  and  in  Egypt,  xl.-xliv.  Chap.  lii.  seeroB  made  up  from  the  later  ohap- 
"  ters  of  Kings  {see  xxiv.  18-xxv.  25),  and  r^ipeats  parte  of  chaps,  ixxix. 
and  xl.  From  chap.  li.  34,  and  the  later  date  of  eome  of  the  fa^ts,  the 
whole  chapter  ma,y  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  and 
probably  of  Ezra. 

Eiiald  propoBBB  diviRions  founded  apon  the  present  order  of  the  cha,p- 
tew  and  endeavors  to  discover  the  plan  upon  which  they  have  been 
wranged.     He  remarks   that  various   portions   are   prefaced   by  thft 
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expreBsion  "The  word  whict  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Loril,"  vii.l- 
X,.lj  xviii.l;  xxi.l;  xxv.l:  zx:s.l;  xxxii.  1 ;  xixiv.  1.  8;  xxxv,  1; 
xl  !■  xliv.  1:  or,  "The  word  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Jeremiah," 
Kiy.  1 ;  xlvi.  1 ;  xlvii-  1 ;  xlix.  34 ;  that  some  other  divieions,  chiefly 
hiatorioal,  are  plainly  marked  by  notioes  of  time  preflied.  xivi.  1 ; 
xxvii.  1*  xixvi.  1;  xsxvii.  1;  and  that  two  other  portions  are  in 
themselves  sufGoiently  distinct,  isix.  1;  slv.  1;  thna  forming  fiva 
books,  namely  ;— 

1.  'She  introduction,!.  2.  Eeprools  of  thesins  of  the  7ew3,  ii.-ZMT., 
consisting  of  seven  seutions,  namely,  ii.;  iii.-vi.;  vii.-x.;  si.-im.-xiv.- 

itoni,  the  heathen  as  well  as  the  people  of  Israel,  consisting  of  two 
eectiona,  kkv,  and  xxvi.-slix.,  with  a  hiatorioal  appendix  of  three  sec- 
tions xxvi.,  xivii.,  and  ixviii.-xiii.  4.  Two  Beotions  picturing  tha 
hops^  of  bHghlir  timii.  iJx.,  xxxi.,  and  xxxii.,  xxxiii. ;  to  which,  as  in 
the  last  book,  ia  added  a  historical  appendix  in  three  sections,  xxxiv. 
1-7'  itxxiv.  8-32;  and  xxxv.  5.  The  conchieioii,  in  two  sections, 
xixvi.  and  slv.  All  this  Ewald  supposea  to  have  been  arranged 
in  Palestine  during  the  short  interval  of  rest  between  the  taking  of 
the  city  and  the  departure  of  Jeremiah  into  Egypt;  in  which  country, 
after  aome  interval,  he  considers  the  prophet  to  have  written  threa 
eections,  namely,  xxxvii.-xxxix. ;  xl.-xliii.;  and  xliv.,  together  with 
slvi.  13-26,  completing  his  earlier  prophecy  respecting  Egypt;  and 
to  have  made,  perhaps,  some  additions  to  other  parts  previously 
written. 

Jeremiah  professes  to  he  the  author  of  all  these  prediclions,  but  aome 
of  them  were  written  by  his  disciple,  i.  1,  4,  6,  9 ;  iiv.  13 ;  xxix.  1 ; 
sxi.  2;  li.60;  xlv.  1. 

He  has  sometimes  been  regarded  aa  a  prophet  to  the  Gentiles  (i  5-10) 
He  certainly  delivered  many  predictions  that  refer  to  foreign  natnoa, 
and  his  predictions  were  pablished  to  those  cations  themseh  ea  (xxvii 
3);  bat  it  is  to  Jemaalem  chiedy  he  was  sent. 

He  foretold  the  fate  of  Zedekiah.-  the  precise  time  of  the  Bibylcnish 
capUvity,"  and  the  return  of  the  Jews.'  The  downfall  of  Babyku' 
and  of  many  nations'  is  also  foretold  in  predictions  the  oucMsaiva 
completion  of  which  kept  np  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  tho'ie  that 
refer  to  tlie  Messiah.'    lie  foretells  very  clearly  the  abrogition  of  ths 


•  xxxiv.  2,  3 :  compare  2  Chron.  i 


xxvi.  19:  2  Kings 
!.  11.  12  (see  Di 
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Moaaic  law ;  apeaka  of  the  ark  as  no  moro  remembered ;  foretells  &» 
propagation  of  a  more  spiritnal  religion  than  the  old ;  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  of  the  Measiah,  whom  he  oalla  "  Jehovah  our  righteousness ;" 
desoribeB  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement ;  the  excellence  of  the  Gospel  in 
giving  holiness  as  well  as  pardon;  the  call  of  the  Gentilea;  and  ths 
ttal  salvation  of  lErael.* 


THE   LAMENTATIONS   OF  JEEEMIAH. 

ThU  hook  IB  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  of 
which,  in  the  original  Scriptures,  it  formed  part.  It  expreasea  with 
pathetic  tenderness  the  prophet's  grief  for  the  desolation  of  the  city 
and  temple  of  Jernaalem.  the  captivity  of  the  people,  the  miseries  of 
famine,  the  cessation  of  public  worship,  and  the  other  calamities  with 
which  hia  conntrynien  had  been  visited  for  their  sins.  The  leading 
object  waa  to  teach  the  suffering  Jews  neither  to  despise  "the  chasten- 
ing of  the  Lord,"  nor  to  "faint"  when  "rebuked  of  him,"  but  to  turn 
to  Q-od  with  deep  repentance,  bo  confeaa  their  sins,  and  hambiy  look  to 
him  alone  for  pardon  and  deliverance. 

No  book  of  Scripture  ia  more  rich  in  exproasiona  of  patriotic  feeling, 
or  of  the  penitence  and  trust  which  become  an  afflicted  Christian. 

The  form  of  these  poems  is  atricUy  regular.  With  the  esception  of 
the  laat  (chap,  v.),  they  are  in  the  original  Hebrew  alphabetical  acros- 
tics, in  which  every  stanza  begins  with  a  new  letter.  The  third  has  this 
further  peculiarity,  that  all  the  three  lines  in  each  stanza  have  the 
game  letter  at  the  commencement. 

As  a  composition,  this  book  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of 
pathetic  images  it  containa,  eipreaaive  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  worthy 
of  the  subject  which  they  are  designed  to  illtiatrate, 

THE   BOOK   OP    HABAKKUK,  B,  C.  612-598. 

91.  Nothing  IB  known  with  certainty  of  the  parentage  and 
life  of  Hahakkuk ;  but  from  the  fact  that  he  makes  no  mention 
of  Assyria,  and  speaks  of  the  Chaldean  invasion  as  just  at 
hand,  it  is  concluded  that  he  prophesied  in  Judah  during  the 
reign  of  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoialdm,  shortly  before  the  invasion 
of  Nebuchadnezaar  (i.  5 ;  ii.  3  ;  iii.  2, 16-19).     He  was  there- 


i.  15-18 ;  ixxi.  31-34  (see  Heb.  s 
ii.  8  (Heb.  viii.  8-13)t  1.  4,  5;  xix. 
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fore  contemporary  w.th  Jeremiah,  anJ  it  ia  said  that  he 
remained  amidst  the  desolation  of  hia  couttry  rather  than 
follow  his  brethren  into  captivity.  In  the  days  of  Eueebias 
hia  tomb  was  shown  at  Be!a,  in  Judah. 


This  book  was  evidently  composed  by  him  (i.l;  ii.  1,  2),  and  ia  quoted 
■£  the  work  of  an  inspired  prophet  by  the  evangelical  writers,  Heb.  r, 
37.  38;  Rom.  i.  17:  Gal.  iii.  11 :  Acta  s.m.  41, 

Of  all  the  nations  who  afBif.ted  the  Jews,  and  in  them  the  church 
of  God,  the  chief  were  the  Aaayrians,  the  Chaldseana  and  the  Edomites; 
and  three  of  the  prophets  were  cumin iseioned  specially  to  pronounoa 
their  destruction.  Nohum  forstella  the  destruction  of  the  AsByrianB; 
liabakkuk,  that  of  the  Chaldteans ;  and  presently  we  shall  find  Oba- 
diih  foretelling  the  destrnction  of  Edom. 

The  prophet  begins  by  lamenting  the  iniqaities  and  lawless  violence 
that  prevailed  among  the  Jewa.  God  then  deciarea  that  he  will  work  a 
strange  work  in  their  days,  and  raise  up  the  Chaldteans,  then  probably 
a  friendly  nation,  who  should  march  through  the  breadth  of  their  land 
and  take  possession  of  its  dwellings.  In  this  description  the  prophet 
giv^  the  history  of  the  three  invasions  (in  the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeco- 
niah  and  Zadekiah);  foretells  the  -fierceness  of  their  attack  and  th« 
rapidity  of  their  victories;  he  then  briefly  contraata  the  scene;  pointi 
to  the  pride  and  falae  confidence  of  the  victors,  and  indicates  Clearly 
"the  change"  and  insanity  of  Mehuchadneanar ;  the  prophet  humbly 
expostulating  with  God  for  inflicting  such  judgments  upon  his  peoplft 
hy  a  nation  more  wicked  than  themselves. 

-He  then  receives  and  communicates  God's  answer  to  his  expostula- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  the  vision,  though  it  tarry,  shall  surely  coma, 
that  the  jns,t  shall  live  hy  their  faith,  and  are  to  wait  for  it.  He  then 
predicts  the  judgments  that  are  to  befall  the  Chaldscans  for  their 
cruelty  and  idolatry;  their  graven  iniE^es  cannot  profit;  but  the  Lord 
only  "in  his  holy  temple"  (ii). 

The  prophet,  hearing  these  promisea  and  threateninga,  concludes  hia 
book  with  a  sublime  song,  both  of  praise  and  of  prayer.  He  celebrates 
past  displays  of  the  power  and  grace  of  Jehovah,'  supplicates  God  for 
the  speedy  deliverance  of  his  people,  ai,d  closes  by  eiptessing  a  con- 
fidence in  God  which  no  change  can  destroy.     This  psalm,  which  wa« 


'  Teman  is  Edom;   Ciishan,  part  of  Arabia  [Chuaistan); 
Sumb.xiii.  15:  Bxodiv.l5;  Humb.isii.a-li:  Jin%.  iii.  l( 
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•vidently  intemlod  for  ose  in  public  worship,  was  designed  to  afford 
consolation  to  the  pious  Jawa  under  their  approaching  calamities. 

Ancient  Jewish  writers  apply  ii.  3  to  tlie  times  of  the  Mraaiah,  and 
the  apoatla  regards  it  as  having  a  still  futnre  fulfilment,  Heb.  x.  37, 38. 
In  fact,  ae  faith— patient  waiting  for  God,  and  trust  in  hini—is  the 
principle  of  the  divine  life,  so,  in  every  age,  complete  salvation  has 
been  a,  matter  of  faith  rather  than  of  sight.  The  Christian  character 
IH,  that  "  he  lives  by  faith ;"  and  in  relation  to  the  promised  deliver- 
ance from  sin  and  all  its  fruita  his  attitude  is,  "  that  he  waits  for  it." 

See  Rom,  L  17:  Gal.  iii.  2:  Eom.  v.  1-3;  1  Cor.  i.  7. 


THE   BOOK   I 


f  DANIEL   B.    0.    606-634. 


92.  Of  Daniel,  little  is  known  teyond  wtat  may  be  gatlierccl 
from  his  own  writings.  He  was  not  a  priest,  like  Daniev, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel;  but,  like  Isaiah,  of  the  Wstorj'. 
tribe  of  Jttdah,  and  probably  of  the  royal  house,  Dan.  i.  6,  8. 
He  was  carried  to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(i.  e.,  B,  C.  606),  eight  years  before  Ezekiel,  and  probably 
between  the  twelfth  (Ignatius)  or  the-  eighteenth  year  (Ohry- 
eoatom)  of  bis  age,  i,  4,  There  he  was  placed  in  the  court 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  the  Chaldeea,  compared  with  whom,  however,  God  gave 
him,  as  be  records,  superior  wisdom.  By  Nebuoliadneazar  he 
was  raised  to  high  rank  and  great  power ;  a  position  he  re- 
tained, though  not  uninterruptedly,  ander  both  the  Baby- 
lonish and  Persian  dynasties.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
having  prophesied  during  the  whole  of  the  captivity  (i.  21)  ;  . 
and  his  last  prophecy  being  delivered  two  years  later,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Oyrua. 

The  first  event  which  gained  Baniel  influence  in  the  court  of  Baby- 
lon was  the  diflolosure  and  explanation  of  the  dream  of 
Nehuohadneaaar.  This  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  the  ^histS! 
tale  reign  of  that  monarch,  i.  8.,  in  603,  Three  and  twenty 
years  later,  as  Usher  thinks  (B.  C.  580),  hia  companions  were  delivered 
from  the  burning  furnace  (iii.);  Daniel  himself  being  probably  engaged 
elsewhere  at  the  time  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Ten  years  later 
oconrred  the  second  dream  of  Nahuchadnezzar  (iv.) ;  and  during  the  seven 
ye&n  of  hia  msdnesi.  Daniel, it  is  thought,  act«d  as  viceroy.    The  ia,U> 
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of  the  events  recorded  in  cliap,  y,  k  B.  C.  53S,  zowards  tlie  close  ,f  ths 
reig'A  of  B'tlshazaar,  wliea  it  appears  Lanisl  mas  in  private  life,  vera. 
12,  13.  Tliat  night  the  king  was  slain  and  the  dynasty  changed.  The 
dignity  which  BalehazHar  conferred  on  Daniel  in  the  laat  hours  of  his 
monarchy  was  confirmed  by  Larias  and  Cyrus. 

The  book,  it  will  be  seen,  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  historical, 
Jiiviaiims.  '■~^' '  '^"'^  t^^  prophetic,  vii.-xii.  Chaps,  ii.  ^r-vii  ,  are 
written  in  Chaldee;  the  rest  in  Hebrew.  The  latter  half 
of  the  book  is  avowedly  written  by  Daniel.  Jn  the  former  part  he  ia 
Bpoken  of  in  the  third  person ;  bat  he  ia  generally  admitted  tJi  have 
been  the  author  of  the  whole.  Ezekial  speaks  of  him  (B.  C.  584]  as  a 
shining  example  of  uprightneca  and  wisdom,  ranking  him  with  Noah 
and  Job,  siv.  1*.  18,  20;  xsviii.  23.  Onr  Lord  quotes  him  as  a  pro- 
phet, Matt,  xiiv,  15.  Paul  alludes  to  him  in  Heh.  li,  S3,  34;  and 
in  the  Apocalypse.  John  takes  his  language  as  the  model  of  his  own. 
The  fullest  diacoBsion  of  the  genuineness  of  this  book  may  bo  seen  in 
the  Treatise  of  Heugstenberg  on  Daniel,  and  in  the  general  Introduc- 
tion of  Havernick ;  the  former  of  which  has  been  published  in  English, 
and  is  epitomised  in  Home  (Introd.) 

The  later  portion  ot  the  book  is  divisible  like  tlie  earlier  into 
pej'ods.  The  first  p  ophetio  vision  occurred  in  tl  e  Erst  year  of  Bel 
ehaszar  (555  B.  C),  vii  the  second  two  yeaig  liter  (653)  viu  tl  a 
third,  in  the  first  year  of  Darns  the  Mode  (53S)  ix  and  the  last 
in  the  third  year  of  Cyris  (o34)  i  xu  The  dream  of  Naburhad 
nezaar  (ii.)  is  also  prophetic 

The  predictions  of  this  book  ha\e  much  of  the  d  stinctnoas  of  his 

Piedletions   '^'^  and  have  long  formed  an  important  part  of  the  evidence 

of  Scripture      Fiom  Porphyry  downwards,  indeed,  the  only 

resource  of  inlidelity  has  been  to  maintain  that  they  were  written 

after  tlie  events  they  dewribe;  a  subterfuge,   entirely  unfounded  in 

Chap  11  contains  i  brief  history  of  the  kingdoms  which  form  tlie 
chief  subject  of  the  book  The  image  represents  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Medo  Persian 
empire  the  Giecian  and  the  Romin  The  hit  is  seen  dnided  into  ten 
kingdoms  and  gi-ves  way  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiih  reproBentid 
ly  a  itone  out  out  witl  jut  1  ands — of  mean  yet  mirai,uloua  jiigni ; 
mighty  as  a  mountain  and  finally  suporior  to  the  fineit  metals  the 
mo«t  splendid  eai-thly  thrones  In  later  chapters  one  ax  other  of 
lhe';e  kingdoms  again  and  again  appears 

In  chap,  vii.,  ths  first  four  ot  thess  kmgdrm'  are  repretented  by 
bwits,  all  highly  aignificant      Of  th*   ten  kingdoms  into  which  ths 
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fonrtli  IB  div.ded,  fliree  are  subdued  by  a  hffle  horn  or  the  papal 
power,  ver.  8.  That  power  (of  which  ne  read  ag'jin  snt  emently) 
exercises  ita  tyranny  for  1260  years,  and  then  comes  the  triumph  of 
the  Baintfl.  Thia  view  of  the  four  empires  hi'  sjeoial  reference  to  their 
religious  conneit'ona,  aa  the  former  view  hai  to  their  political 

In  chap,  viii,  we  have  the  history  of  the  Medo-Feraian  and  Grecian 
empires,  beginning  with  Cyrus  and  Alesander :  the  ram  with  two  horns, 
the  one  greater  than  the  other,  ropreaenting  the  Peraian  and  Median 
dynasty,  with  ite  conquests,  ver,  4,  and  overthrow  by  Aleiander,  the 
notable  horn ;  hia  conquests,  and  the  diviaion  of  hia  kingdom  into  four 
parta,  out  of  which  cotnea  a  little  horn,  probahly  Antiochus  Epiphanas, 
a  folse,  crafty  tyrant.  This  view  of  the  "little  horn,"  of  chap,  viii,,  ia 
sustained  by  nearly  all  antiquity ;  but  there  are  also  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  this  application  of  it  was  precursive  and  partial,  the  com- 
plete fulfilmentof  the  prediction  taking  place  under  the  Roman  power. 

Chap,  ix,  foretells  the  coming  of  the  Measiah.  In  seven  weeks,  i,  t. 
forty-nine  years,  reckoning  from  the  decree  of  Artaierxea,  Ezr.  viL 
8-11,  B,C,  467;  the  walls  and  the  city  were  to  be  rebuilt,  thoagh  in  trou- 
hloua  times.  In  aiity-two  weeka  (434  yeara),  Chriat  wafl  to  appear,  in 
hia  ministry,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  week,  i.  c,  in  about  thcee  and 
a  half  years,  he  was  to  be  cut  off. 

Chap.  I.  represents  the  opposition  of  the  prince  of  Persia  to  th« 
decree  of  Cyrus,  in  favor  of  th^  Jewa,  and  the  Eucoaasful  struggle 
against  him  of  Michael,  the  priice,  see  Eev.  xii.  7. 

In  chap.  li,,  the  history  of  Peireia  and  Greece  is  resumed— with  im- 
portant additions.  '  Four   kings  of  Persia  (Cambysei 
Smerdis,  Darins,  and  Xerxei)  are  foretold  and  the  ri' 
Then  foUowa  the  hi  to  y    f  his  k      Im       d    fh 
(the  south),  and  Sj       (th  th)    till  th     t  m       f  . 

jihanea,  and  Ptolemy  Ih  1  m  t  5      Tb         h 
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the  history  of  Antiochus,  but  by  most  in  the  history  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  papacy  till  the  end  of  time.  The  later  verses  of 
chap.  li,,  are  certainly  applied  in  2  Theas,  ii.,  to  Antichrist,  and  tha 
1260  years  of  chap,  xii.,  are  referred  to  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  the  time 
after  which  a  great  deliverance  ia  to  he  effected  for  the  church. 

For  the  fullest  literal  and  restricted  exposition  of  the  Book  of 
I>aL.iel,  see  Mosea  Stuart's  Commentary,  and  Dr.  Lee's  "  Events  and 
Times  of  the  Visiona  of  Daniel."  For  an  extended  discussion  of  its 
application  to  the  events  of  the  Gospel  economy,  with  a  full  examinai- 
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tion  of  ita  references  to  early  profane  tiatory,  see  Birks  on  the  "'  firai 
two,"  and  on  the  "  two  later"  yiaions  of  Daniel.  For  a  popular  and 
striking  eihibition  of  the  visions  and  their  fulfilment,  see  Ep.  Hew- 
hin,  Disa,  13-17,  and  Dr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  Propiieoy.  To  under- 
stand much  of  the  phraseology  of  the  book,  and,  as  most  hold,  of  its 
facta,  compare  Rev.  chaps.  li.-is. 

Quite  npart  from  the  signifioanoy  of  these  predictions,  are  many  of 

the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  of  this  portion  of  inspired 
K'^'       *'■'''''■     ^*  "^^  written  in  the  darknesa  of  the  moat  terrible 

captivity  of  which  the  people  of  God  had  ever  known,  and 
yet  it  contains  aome  of  the  grandest  tevelationa  of  the  future  glories 
of  the  church,  .  .^ ,  Everywhere,  moreover,  the  providence  of  God  ia 
seen,  working  or  overruling  all  for  her  good.  .  .  .  The  prediotiona  of 
the  book  extend  from  the  establishment  of  the  Medo-Peraian  monarchy 
to  the  general  resurrection,  the  faith  of  the  believera  being  oonfirmed 
by  the  fulfilment  of  intermediate  predictions,  foretelling  the  speedy 
punishment  of  two  proud  and  impious  kings,  and  the  rebuilding  of 

Jeruaalem The  history  of  the  temptations  of  Daniel  and  his 

companions,  their  coustanoy  and  deliveranee,  is  highly  instructive,  illus- 
trating at  once  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  dispensationa,  and  the  spirit 

of  fidelity  and  patiance  witli  which  good  men  auhmit  to  them 

The  promise  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  given  to  a  penitent 
and  prayerful  prophet,  the  promise  jnore  comprehensive  than  the  prayer 
he  presented.  He  asked  concerning  Jerusalem:  the  answer  told  also 
of  Messiah  the  Prince.  The  clear  annonncemsnt  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment, and  of  the  time  when  he  was  to  appeal  (ir.  24-26);  his  future 
dignity,  and  his  coming  ia  the  clouds  of  heaven  (see  Acts  i.  11),  make 
this  portion  of  the  book  of  the  deepest  intereat  to  the  church. 


TEE   BOOK   OF  THE 


BZEKIEL,   B.    C.    595-574. 


>  93.  'Ezekiel  (God  will  siren^tken,  or  prevail)  was,  like  Jere- 
miah,  a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet.  He  was  carried  captive 
■with  Jehoialrim  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.  C.  599,  eleven  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  hie  prophecies  were 
delivered  in  Ohaldfea,  on  the  river  Ohebar  (Khabur)  which 
falls  into  the  Euphrates  at  Oarchemisli,  about  200  miles  north 
of  Babylon.  Here  he  resided  {i.  1 ;  viii.  1),  and  here  iiia  wife 
died  (xaiv,  18).  Tradition  says  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
-jne  of  his  felbw-exileB,  a  leader  amoug  them,  whose  idolatries 
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he  liad  rebuked-  and  in  Llie  middle  ages  wbat  was  called  hia 
tomb  was  sbown,  not  far  from  Bagdad. 

Eaekiel  commenced  prophesying  in  tUe  fifth  year  after  the  captivity 
nf  Jahoiniim  (i.  3).  that  ia,  in  Zedeliiah'a  reign,  and  continued  till  at 
least  the  twenty-aeventh  year  of  hia  own  captivity  (siis.  17).  Tha 
year  of  his  first  prophesying  was  »lao  tha  thirtieth  from  tha  oommenee- 
nient  of  the  reign  of  Kabopolassar,  and  from  the  era  of  Josiah's  reform. 
To  one  of  these  facta,  or  perhaps  to  bis  own  age  (see  Numb,  iv.  3),  ha 
refers  in  chap.  i.  Hia  influence  with  the  ]ieople  is  obvioua,  from  tha 
nnmeroua  yiails  paid  to  him  by  the  elders,  who  came  to  inquire  what 
Bieaaage  God  had  sent  through  him  {viii.  1 ;  xiv.  1 ;  sx.  1,  etc.)  ' 

His  writings  show  remarkable  vigor,  and  he  was  evidently  well  fitted 
to  oppose  "  the  people  of  atiibborn  front  and  hard  heart,"  to  whom  he 
was  sent.  His  oharaoteristic,  however,  was  the  subordination  of  hia 
whole  life  to  hia  work.  He  ever  thinks  and  feela  as  the  prophet,  la 
this  respect  his  writings  contrast  remaikably  with,  those  of  his  contem- 
porary, Jeremiah,  whoae  personal  history  and  feelings  are  frequently 
recorded.  That  he  was,  nevertheleaa,  a  man  of  strong  feeling,  is  clew 
from  the  brief  record  he  has  given  of  his  wife's  death  (ssiy.  15-18). 

Tha  central  point  of  his  predictions  is  the  destruction  of  Jeruaalam. 

Eietiel's  predictions  were  delivered  partly  before  and  partly  after 
tlie  destruction  of  Jernaalem.  Se/ort  this  event  his  chief  object  was 
to  call  to  repentance  those  living  ia  careless  security ;  to  warn  them 
against  indulging,  the  hope  Uiat,  hy  the  help  of  the  Egyptians,  tha 
Babylonian  yoke  would  be  shaken  off  (xvii.  15-17;  compare  Jar. 
xiivii.  7);  aod  to  assure  them  that  the  destruction  of  their  city  and 
temple  was  inevitable  and  fast  approaching.  After  this  event  his  prin- 
cipal care  was  to  console  the  aaled  Jaws  hy  promises  of  future  deliv- 
erance and  restoration  to  their  owii  land,  and  to  encourage  them  by 
iisBuranoes  of  future  blessings.  His  predictions  against  foreign  nations 
come  between  these  two  great  divisions,  having  been  for  the  most  part 
uttered  during  the  interval  between  the  Divine  intimation  that  Nehu- 
chadneziar  was  besieging  Jerusalem  (jxiv.  2).  and  the  arrival  of  tha 
news  that  he  had  taken  it  (iiiiii.  21).  The  periods  at  which  Mie 
predictions  on  these  different  subjects  were  delivered  are  frequentlv 

The  book  is  divided  by  Hiiverniek  into  nine  sections,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  arrangement  was  made  by  Eaekiel  himself. 

1.  Eiekiel's  call  to  tha  prophetic  office,  i,-iii.  21.  Here  dod  appear» 
in  a  cloud,  and  from  between  the  cherubim  gives  the  prophet  a  com- 
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irited  with  prophetical  characters,  anJ 


minion,  shows  him  a 

bids  him  e&t  it,  that  ia,  digest  it 

2.  Predictions  aud  symbolical  repraaantationa,  foretelling  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  iij,  23-vii.  The  390 
years  of  Isratl's  defection,  and  the  forty  years  during  which  Judah  had 
been  specially  rebellious,  are  set  forth  in  the  typical  siege  of  chap.  iv. 
The  threefold  judgments  of  pestilence,  sword,  and  dispersion,  are  eel 
forth  by  the  symbolical  representation  a  of  chap.  v. 

3.  Visions  presented  to  the  prophet  a  year  and  two  months  iaterthan 
the  former,  in  which  he  is  shown  the  temple  polluted  by  the  worship 
of  Thammuz  {afterwards  Adonis);  the  worshippers  turning,  like  Per- 
sian idolaters,  to  the  East;  the  consequent  judgment  on  Jernaalemand 
the  priests,  a  few  faithful  being  marked  for  exemption  (is.) ;  and  closiiic 
with  promises  of  happier  times  and  a  purer  worship,  viii.-ii.  Mark 
how  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  is  gradually  withdrawn  ;  it 
moves  from  the  temple  first,  and  then  from  the  city. 

4.  Specific  reproofs  and  warnings,  lii.-iii.  Here  h«  shows  the  cap- 
tives by  two  signs  (lii.)  what  was  about  to  be  the  fate  of  the  people ; 
exposes  the  false  prophets,  who  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Babylon  (Jer.  iiiii. 
16;  sail.  8)  spoke  of  peace  and  rest,  Ezek.  siii,  18;  repeats  his  threat- 
enings  to  some  elders  who  visited  him  in  the  hope  of  getting  something 
from  him  that  might  contradict  Jeremiah,  xiv. ;  sets  forth  Israel  as  a 
fruitless  vine  (xv.),  and  as  a  base  adulteress  (^vi.)  "  He  shows  by  ona 
eagle  (Nebuchadneziar),  who  had  taken  away  the  top  of  the  cedar  ' 
(Jehoiakim),  and  by  another  eagle  (Pharaoh),  to  whom  the  vine  that 
was  left  (Zedekiah)  was  turning,  the  uprooting  of  the  whole  ;  and,  di- 
gressing to  upbraid  Zedekiah  for  the  oath  which  he  was  now  breaking 
(compare  var.  15  with  2  Chron.  iixvi.  13),  he  predicts  the  replanting  . 
and  flourishing  of  the  whole  under  Messiah  the  Branch"'  (ivii.)  Ha 
shows  that  this  suffering  is  the  consequence  of  their  own  acta  (iviii.), 
and  not  only  the  acts  of  their  fathers. 

5.  Another  aeries  of  warnings,  given  about  a  year  later,  when  Zede- 
kiah had  revolted  to  Egypt :  Zedekiah  to  be  overthrown,  Jehoiakim  to 
be  raised  (iii.  25;  see  xvii.  15),  and  all  future  changes  preparing  for 
Christ  (xii.  27);  xi.-ixiii. 

6.  Predictions  uttered  two  years  and  five  months  later,  on  the  very 
day  when  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  commenced  (sxiv.  1 ;  compare  3 
Kings  XXV.  1),  announcing  its  complete  overthrow  (sxiv.)  His  own 
wife  removed  on  that  day ;  he  weeps  not,  as  a  tign  to  them  that  the  fail 

•  Leifchild. 
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of  Jotusalem  would  be  to  them  a,  hardening  calamity,  leaving  no  tiiiia 
or  opportunity  for  mourning. 

1.  I'redictioDB  agaiaat  foreign  nations  (sKV.-zxiii.),  extending  over 
t,  psrici  of  three  years,  during  which  time  Jernsalera  was  besieged,  and 
no  prophecy  was  delivered  against  Israel ;  see  xxiv.  21.  The  speedy 
accomplishment  of  many  of  these  predictions,  besides  giving  evidenes 
to  all  ages  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  assured  the  Israelites  of  the  cer- 
tain accomplishment  of  the  rest. 

8.  His  predictions  concerning  Israel  renewed:  the  promised  sign  (a 
refugee  from  Jerusalen:)  having  come  (compare  xxiv.  26  and  xxxiii.  31). 
Exhortations  to  repentance ;  a  prophecy  against  Edom :  the  triumph 
of  Israel  and  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  foretold 

e.  Symbolic  representations  of  the  Messianic  times;  the  grandeur 
and  beanty  of  the  new  city  and  temple  (xl.-xlviii.) 

These  closing  chapters  are  confessedly  obsonre.  Some  regard  them 
BSdescriptiveof  what  Solomon's  temple  was;  others  of  what  the  second 
temple  should  he;  and  others,  still,  of  a  glorious  building  hereafter  to 
be  reared.  From  the  description  itself,  from  the  analogous  language  of 
the  last  chapters  of  Revelation,  and  from  tlis  general  tenor  of  prophetio 
language,  the  whole  is  deemed  by  most  authorities  (Havernick,  Fair- 
bairn,  and  others)  to  be  descriptive  of  the  v^tnesa,  glory,  fcud  certaia 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

THE  BOOK    OF  OBADIAH,  B,  0.  58S-583. 

94.  The  time  wlien  Obadiah  delivered  his  prophecy  is  Bome- 
wliat  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  between  tbe  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldfeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (583 
B.  C),  and  the  conquest  of  Edom,  which  took  place  five  years 
afterwards.  Others  give  an  earlier  date  to  this  book  (time 
of  Heaekiah),  though  with  leas  reason.  The  personal  history  of 
the  prophet  is  not  known,  but  several  eminent  persons  of  his 
name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  A  contemporary  of  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  he  treate  of  the  same  subjects.  Between 
iie  writings  of  the  three  there  is  an  occasional  resemblance.' 


Israel  had  no  greater  enemy  than  the  Edomites.     They  w 


Jer.xlix.  14^16:  Obad.  ( 
13,  ver.  12,  and  Ezek.  isi 


i   Jer.  xlii.  0,  10:  Obad, 
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of  their  wisdom,  ver  8,  and  of  their  rocky  and  impregnahla  posiljon, 
ver.  3.  But  the  prcphet  foiBtella  the  uncovering  of  their  trsaEarea, 
and  rebuies  their  unkind  treatment  of  the  JewB,  their  kinsmen,  ia 
rejoicing  over  their  calamitiea,  and  encouraging  Nebuchadnezzar  utterly 
to  eiterminafe  them  (Psa.  ciKivii.  7);  for  all  which  an  early  day  of 
retrihution  wai  to  come:  "As  thon  haat  done  it  shall  be  done  unto 


thee 


>rl5. 


Bnt  the  choaan  race  theniselves  had  just  been  carried  into  captivity ; 
the  holy  land  was  deaertad ;  and  the  chaatiaement  denounced  againat 
the  Edomitee  might  therefore  appear  not  to  differ  from  that  which  had 
already  been  inflicted  upon  the  seed  of  Jacob.  The  prophet  tharafora 
goes  on  to  declare  that  Edom  should  he  as  though  it  had  never  been, 
and  ahould  be  swallowed  up  forever  {a  prophecy  which  has  been  re- 
markably fulfilled);  while  Israel  should  rise  again  from  her  present 
falli  should  repossess  not  only  her  own  land,  bnt  alao  Philiatia  and 
Edom ;  and  finally  rejoice  in  the  holy  reign  of  the  promiaed  Messiah, 
See  Pt.  1, 1188. 

Compare  Amos  i.  11,  12;  ix,  11-15:  Joel  iii.  10,  20:  Eaek.  xiiv. 

THE   CAPTIVITY. 

The  Babylonisli  captivity  was  a  remarkable,  and  at  the  time 
it  occurred  an  unexampled,  dispensation  of  Providence.  The 
people  of  Israel,  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  had  often  been 
brought  under  their  enemies;  and  the  ark,  the  symbol  of 
God's  presence,  had  once  forsaken  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh, 
and  had  been  carried  away  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines; 
but  the  captivity  was  attended  with  much  heavier  calamities. 

Tlie  whole  land  was  now  desolated,  the  ark  destroyed,  the  templa 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  laid  waste;  while  tho 
body  of  the  people  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  barbarous  eno- 
miea,  and  taken  out  of  their  own  into  a  distant  country.  It  ia  not 
eaxy  to  describe  the  feelings  of  distress  and  amaaement  of  the  faithful 
servanla  of  God  whose  lot  was  cast  in  these  dark  and  calamitous  times. 
But  in  the  short  book  of  fte  "Lamentations"  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  there  ia  a  heart-touching  mamo-- 
rial  of  them,  which  gives  a  faithful  delineation  of  this  visitation  and 
of  its  results. 

Yet,  painful  fie  these  events  were,  they  were  remarkably  overruled 
for  tha  further  developmeiit  of  the  purposes  of  God  and  the  advaaea- 
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mant  of  Wua  religion.  The  captivity  of  tlio  Jews  in  Babylon  tended 
greatly  to  cure  them  of  the  sin  of  idolatry,  to  which  they  had  boea 
addicted  for  so  many  ages ;  a  result  which  all  their  previous  warnings, 
correctiona,  aiid  judgments  had  failed  to  produce.  It  diffused  the  hur 
of  Jehovah  among  the  heathen,  and  elicited  from  Cyrua,  from  Neba- 
chadnesiar,  from  Darius,  acknowledgments  of  his  perfectionB  and 
claims.  It  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Groapel,  by  taking  away  many  of  those  things  wherein 
conBisted  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  by  oansing  the  dis- 
peraion  of  the  Jaws  thronghout  a  great  part  of  the  known  world.  Those 
dispersed  Jews,  carrying  with  thea  the  holy  Scriptures,  containing  tha 
prophecies  of  (lie  Messiah,  became  the  meana  of  diffusing  some  know- 
ledge of  the  tme  religion,  and  of  raising,  to  some  estent,  a  general  ex- 
pectation of  the  coming  of  the  Savionr, 

These  events  were  also  of  great  importance,  as  prestnfmg  a  ^trrku  g 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Long  before  the  desolation  and  cipti^  ty  of 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  their  relative  destinies  had  been 
foretold.  When  these  two  kingdoms  stood  up  together  at  the  time  of 
their  aeparation,  no  human  calculation  could  have  determined  whn-h 
would  be  the  more  stable  or  proeperons  of  the  two  That  of  Samaria 
seemed  rather  to  have  the  advantage,  considering  her  gi  eater  territoiy 
and  numbers.  But  the  voice  of  prophecy  decided  the  question  The 
earliest  three  prophets  who  refer  to  this  subjert  Hniea  Amoa  and 
Isaiah,  all  announce  the  earlier  downfall  and  the  utter  deoolation  )f 
larae!.  Israel  was  to  be  "  broken  within  three  core  and  five  years 
nnd  to  "cease  from  being  a  people,"  laa.  vii.  6-8  and  the  A'j'jjriaa 
power  was  foreahown.  by  Hoaea,'a  prediction,  to  be  the  instrument  of 
the  Divine  Judgment,  Hoa.  zi.  5,  eto. 

The  captivity  of  Judah  was  first  expressly  foretold  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  displaying  to  the  ambassadors 
from  Babylon  his  treasures  and  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  his  king- 
dom. Isa.  xiiix.  2:  2  Chron.  xizii.  27.  And  the  fullnesa  of  the  pre- 
dictiona  on  the  subject  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  very  remarkable. 
They  not  only  describe  the  calamity  which  was  about  to  overwhelm 
the  Jewish  people,  but  they  disclose  the  reasons  and  purposes  of  God's 
providence  in  bringing  it  to  pass.  They  represent  it  as  a  judicial  visi- 
tation lor  an  extent  of  sin  and  corruption  not  otherwise  to  be  purged 
(iw*y ;  and  as  designed,  not  for  punishment  to  their  destruction,  but 
for  discipline  to  repentance  and  humiliation.  They  foretell,  also,  the  ■ 
time  a/its  continuance,  which  they  limit  to  seventy  years,  and  its  issue, 
together  with  the  penitent  atate  of  heart  and  the  courae  of  events  on 
which  that  isa  :e  was  to  depend.     The  restoration  of  Judah,  an  event 
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THS   REaTOEATIOS — EZRA, 


BO  little  to  be  Bxpeoted  in  the  ordinary  couraa  of  toingE,  was  foretold 
8S  plainly  aa  the  oaptiYity,  Sea  laa,  xiv.  3 ;  xliv.  26-28 ;  xlv.  1-4,  lo . 
Jer.  siv.  9-13;  xiU.  10-U.  i.  4,  6;  li.:  Ezek.  li,  16,  17;  xii.  15;'  xs. 
S4,  and  other  pasflagoa. 

Tie   charaoteristic   peculiarities  of  prophecy  during  this 
p       d  li     e  b    n  al    ady  noticed  (Part  II.)     Its  extended 
g       nd       pi     t    d  nunciationa  against   the   heathen,  its 
"  1    al  d     1    u  fa   coming  kingdom,  the   growing 

ep  tual  ty  f  ts  p  pt  ,  are  all  deeply  instructive,  and  are 
r  d  d  app  i  t  f  not  necessary,  by  the  depressed  con- 
d  t    n    f  th    J        h    h     ch. 


THE   BBS TO EAT ION. 

Babylon  had  now  fallen,  as  had  been  foretold,  and  Daniel, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
cMnqueror  Cyrus.  To  that  monarch  he  probably  showed  the 
predictions  of  Isaiah,  and  now  that  at  the  end  of  seventy 
years  of  captivity  Cyrus  found  the  sovereign  power  in  his 
hands,  he  issued  a  decree,  in  which,  after  acknowledging  the 
eupremacy  of  Jehovah,  he  gave  permission  to  the  Jews  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to  rebuild 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  results  of  this  decree, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  till  the  close  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon,  are  found  in  the  remaining  books  of 
the  Bible.  Attention  to  the  chronological  order  of  the  books 
is  important.     The  arrangement  will  he  found  in  Pt.  II.§  6. 

Seo.  5.— The  Books  of  Ezra,  Eaggai,  Zechaeiah,  Esther, 
Mehemiah,  Malachi. 

ihe  book  ov  ezra,  b.  0.  636-457. 

95.  Ezra  was  one  of  the  captives  at  Babylon,  where  lie  was 
probably  born.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Seraiah,  the  chief 
priest,  who  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  {2  Kings  szv. 
18-21),  jad  therefore  a  descendant  of  Aaron.      He  was  a 
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"rRady  acribe,"  or  rather  instructor,  :ti  the  law  of  God.  He 
was  a  tQan  of  deep  humility  (ix.  10-15),  of  fervent  Keal  for 
God's  honor  (vii.  10 ;  viii.  21-23),  deeply  grieving  over  the 
Bins  of  the  people,  and  sjjaring  no  paina  to  bring  them  to  re- 
pentance (is.  3 ;  s.  6, 10).  He  joined  the  Jews  at  Jeruealem 
many  years  after  their  return,  going  up  thither  with  the  secona 
larse  company. 

Part  of  the  book  (iv.  S-vi.  19;  vii.  1-27),  is  written  in  Chaldea,  and 
consieta  chiefly  of  oonversitiona  or  decreeH  in  that  tongue.  Ears  spsaka 
of  Mmsalf  as  the  aathor  in  vii.  27,  28;  viii.  1,  25-29;  is.  5.  The 
whole  period  comprehended  in  this  book  extends  from  536  to  457  B.  C, 
or  abont  seventy -nine  years. 

The  hintory  in  liiia  booic  coneisia  of  two  portions,  aspavated  from 
eaoh  other  by  a  cnneiderabie  interval  of  time.  The  first  contains  the 
history  of  the  returning  esiles,  and  of  tbe  rebuilding  of  tbe  temple, 
which  had  heen  decreed  by  Cyrus,  in  the  year  536  B.  C,  and  completed 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hjstanpes,  in  the  year  515  B.  0.  The  second 
portion  contains  the  personal  hiatory  of  Esra'a  journey  to  .Terusalom, 
with  commission  from  Artaxetiea,  in  the  year  457  B.  C. ;  and  his  exer- 
tions for  the  reformation  of  the  people. 

The  contents  of  this  book  may  be  divided  as  follows; 
(1.)  The  retiim  gf  the  Jcwa  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

The  proclamation  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  tba 
temple,  chap.  i.  The  people  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  the  grand- 
son of  king  Jehoiachin,  and  Joshna,  the  grandson  of  Jasedek,  with 
tneir  offerings  for  the  temple,  ii.  Erection  of  the  altar  of  hnrnt-offer- 
ing.  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  iii.  Opposition  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  auspenoion  of  the  building,  iv.  Prophecies  of  Haggai 
and  Zaohariah ;  recommencement  of  the  building;  letter  of  the  Sa- 
niaritana  to  Darius,  v.  Decree  of  Darius;  completion  and  dedication 
of  the  temple,  vi. 

(2.)  Eara'i  jaurney  to  Jerusalem,  and   the  rsfoTmations  which  he 


Ezra's  commission  from  Art 
to  Jerusalem,  with  hie  o 
eiuB  of  the  people,  and  confession  a 
Teformation  of  the  people,  s. 

Tbe  book  of  Ezra  should  be  read  i 
of  Ha«gaj  and  Zechariah. 
is* 


oonnection  with  the  prophee 
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In  the  return  of  tlie  Jiwa  from  Babylon  ws  see  the  fulSiDcnt  of  fH» 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  (xIit.  28),  and  Jeremiah  (xsv.  12;  isix.  10);  thu 
former  had  predicted  the  tarns  of  their  deliverer,  and  tlxe  latter  tha 
eiaot  time  of  their  deliverance,  as  well  as  the  state  of  heart  with  which 
lu  should  be  accompanied.  This  restoration  of  the  Jewish  church,  tem- 
)le,  and  worship,  was  an  event  of  the  highest  coneequenee,  as  tending 
to  preserve  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  preparing  the  way  for  tha 
appearance  of  the  Great  Deliverer,  an  ancestor  of  whom,  Zeriibbabel, 
or  Sheshbaaiar,  was  appointed  in  the  providence  of  God  to  lead  bis  peo- 
ple from  Babylon. 

This  deliverance  of  the  Jewish  people  is  much  spoken  of  by  tb« 
propheta  aa  a  moat  glorious  display  of  the  providence  of  God ;  and  lika 
the  redemption  of  their  forefathers  out  of  Egypt,  it  may  be  viewed  m 
a  type  of  the  great  salvation  of  Christ,  and  of  the  joarney  of  his  ro- 
deemed  people  to  the  heavenly  Canaan,  nnder  the  care  and  guidance 
of  God  their  Saviour,  Isa.  xxxii.  2  ;  ilii.  10  ;  li.  11. 

Among  the  remarkable  dispensations  of  Providence  recorded  in  this 
Jiiatory,  we  may  notice  especially  how  wonderfully  God  inclined  Uie  ' 
hearts  of  several  heathen  princes,  Cyrue,  Darius,  and  Artaierxes,  to 
fovor  and  protect  his  people,  and  to  aid  them  in  tbe  work  of  rebuilding 
their  city  and  temple,  i.,  iv.,  vi.,  vii.  Mark,  too,  how  God  overruled 
the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  the  decree  of  Darius  being  much  mora 
favorable  than  that  of  Cyrus  (Ear,  i.  and  v.  i  vi.)  There  is  also  another 
display  of  God's  special  and  discriminating  providence,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  promises  to  his  people.  "Whilst  in  the  land  of  Samaria,  colonies 
of  strangers  had  been  planted,  which  filled  the  territory  of  Israel  with 
B  heathen  race,  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  ancient  inhabitanta; 
it  appears  that  in  the  land  of  Judah  full  room  was  left  for  the  return 
and  restoration  of  the  JewB, 


Unlike  Nehemiali,  Ezra  seems  to  have  remained  at  Jeru- 
ealem.  He  ia  said  to  liave  lived  to  the  same  age  aa  Monea, 
120  years,  and  is  esteemed  by  the  Jews  as  nest  to  him  for 
the  Bervicea  he  rendered  to  their  religion.  He  appears  to 
have  exercised  civil  authority  for  nearly  twelve  years.  We 
read  of  him  in  the  next  book  as  employed  in  his  sacred  duties, 
and  zealously  co-operating  with  Nehemiah,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  government,  in  piamoting  the  reformation  of  tne 
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-  96.  Haggai  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  born  in  the 
captivity,  and  to  have  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  {Ear.  ii.  2).  He  is  the  first  of  the  three  prophets  who 
flourished  among  the  Jews  after  their  return  to  Judasa,  and 
■was  raised  «p  by  God  to  encourage  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua 
the  high-priest  to  resume  the  building  of  the  temple,  which 
"  had  been  interrupted  for  nearly  fourteen  years  by  the  Samari- 
tans and  others  artfully  attempting  to  defeat  the  edict  of 
Cyrus  (Ear.  iv.  24).  Though  this  interruption  was  now  re- 
moved, the  Jews  showed  no  desire  to  recommence  the  work. 
The  time  they  said  waa  not  come  to  build  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  They  were  more  anxious  to  build  and  adorn  their  own 
houses,  to  cultivate  their  fields,  and  multiply  their  flocks. 
This  worldlinesa,  however,  brought  its  own  punishment.  They 
"looked  for  much,"  and  "it  came  to  little."  Drought  and 
mildew  were  sent  to  rebuke  their  neglect  of  what  ought  to 
have  been  their  first  work,  and  Haggai  and  Zechariah  were 
r;iiaed  up  to  reform  and  encourage  them,  i,  i-11;  ii.  15-19; 
Zech.  viii.  9-12. 

Thin  boot  contains  four  prophetic  raesBages  (i.  1 ;  ii.  1, 10,  20),  aSl 
deliveied  in  about  fonr  montha.  They  are  30  brief,  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  aummaryof  the  original  prophecies. 

In  the  first,  Haggai  teptovee  the  Jews  for  neglecting  the  temple,  and 
promises  that  the  Divine  favor  shall  attend  its  erection.  Twenty -four 
days  atier  this  prophecy,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  and  all  the  people, 
resnmed  their  work,  and  were  encouraged  by  a  gracious  message  from 
God,  chap.  i. 

About  tour  weeks  afterwards,  the  zoal  of  the  people  appears  to  have 
oooled;  and  many  doubts  arose  in  their  minds.  To  remove  these, 
Haggai  declares  that  the  lord  of  Hosts  is  with  them ;  and  that  the 
glory  of  the  new  temple  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former,  ii.  1-9. 

Two  months  afterwards,  Haggai  addressea  them  a  third  time,  reiiuk- 
ing  their  lietlessness,  and  promising  them  the  Divine  blessing  from  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Lord's  house  wae  laid,  ii.  10-19,  And 
on  the  samn  day  another  prophecy  waa  delivered,  addressed  to  Zerub- 
babel, the  head  PoA  reprosentative  of  the  family  of  David,  and  th« 
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inflividiial  with  wliom  the  genealogy  of  the  Meepiah  {through  botL 
Joseph  and  Mary :  see  Matt.  i.  12 :  Lnke  iii.  27)  began  aftar  the  oap- 
tivity,  promising  the  preeervatioa  of  the  people  of  God,  amidst  the  fall 
aad  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  ii.  20-23. 

These  signal  predictions,  which  gained  for  Haggai  the  character  of  a 
prophet(Ear.v.l;  vi.  11),  were  hoth  referred  by  the  Jews  to  the  time 
of  the  Messiah,  Eph.  ii.  14:  Heb.  xii.  26,  27  (Grotins).  The  second 
temple  was  to  witness  the  presence  of  tlia  Glteat  Teacher  himself;  and 
though  that  temple  was  nearly  wholly  rebuilt  by  Herod,  this,  was 
ft  very  gradual  work,  occupying  more  than  forty-sti  years;  nor  did 
Jewish  writers  ever  speak  of  Herod's  temple  in  other  terras  than  as 
the  icoond.  In  the  closing  prediction,  Christ  himself  is  spoken  of  under 
,  the  type  of  Zernbbabel ;  and  the  temporal  commotions  which  preceded 
his  first  coming,  and  are  to  precede  his  second,  are  represented  by  the 
shaking  and  overthrow  of  oarthly  kingdoms. 

THE   BOOK   OF  ZECHAEIAH,    B.   0.    520-510, 

97.  Zechariali,  the  son  of  Barachiah  and  grandson  of  Iddo, 
was  probably  of  the  priestly  tribe  (see  Neh.  xii.  4),  and  re- 
turned from  Babylon,  when  quite  a  youth,  with  Zerubbabcl 
and  Joshua.  Whether  Iddo  was  himself  a  prophet  is  not 
clear  (compare  Hebrew  and  LXX),  His  grandson,  Zeohariah, 
began  to  prophesy  about  two  months  after  Haggai  (i.  1 : 
Ezr.  V.  1 ;  vi.  14 :  Hag.  i.  1),  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  continued  to  prophesy  for  two  years,  vii.  1. 
He  had  the  same  general  object  as  Haggai,  to  encourage  and 
urge  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple.  The  Jews,  we  are  told, 
"prospered  through  the  prophesying"  (Ear.  vi.  14),  and  in 
about  six  years  the  temple  was  finished. 

Zeohariah  collected  his  own  prophecies  (i.  9;  ii.  2),  and  is  very  fre- 
ijuently  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  next  to  Isaiali, 
Zeclintiah  has  the  most  frequent  allusions  to  the  character  and  coming 
of  our  Lord. 

The  genuineness  of  the  closing  chapa.  ii.-xiv.,  has  been  doubted. 
Mede  and  others  refer  them  to  Jeremiah,  deeming  the  reading  io  Matt. 
Kvii.  8, 10,  and  internal  evidence,  ia  favor  of  this  view.    Jabn  Blay- 
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ney,  Hengetenberg,  ani3  others,  refer  tta  whola  to  Zochariah.  «,rxi  eup- 
posed  the  reading  to  ha,  aa  it  easily  might  be,  an  error  of  copyists.* 

Wbile  the  immediate  object  of  Zeohariah  -was  to  encourage  the  Jewa 
in  the  restoration  of  public  worship,  lie  has  other  objects  more  remote 
and  important.  His'  prophecies,  like  those  of  Daniel,  extend  to  the 
"times  of  the  Gentiles;"  but  in  Zechariah,  tte  history  of  the  chosen 
people  occnpiea  the  centre  of  his  predictions;  and  that  history  is  set 
forth  both  in  direct  prophecy  and  in  symbolical  acta  or  visions. 

As  Zechariah  abounds  in  Rymbolical  imagery,  wb  shall  give,  instead 
of  a  brief  summary,  an  outline  of  his  different  visions,  with  such  intor- 
pretations  as  are  approved  by  eminent  commentators. 

68.  The  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: — 

1.  Chaps,  i.-vi.,  containing  nine  visions,  in  addition  to  the  warnings 
given  in  i.  1-6.  The  first  showing  that,  though  seventy  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  ninth  of  Zedekiah,  shortly  after  which  time  the  temple 
was  burned,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  earth  had  rest,  the  Jaws  were  still  ■ 
molested ;  the  angel  of  God  (i.  e..  either  Messiah  or  the  church)  asks 
how  long;  and  good  and  comfortable  words  are  spoken  in  reply  in  tha 
hearing  of  the  prophet,  i.  7-17.  Tha  prophet  then  sees  the  horns,  or 
four  kingdoms,  by  whom  the  Jews  had  been,  or  were  yet  to  be  scat- 
tered; and  also  four  carpenters,  or  helpers,  by  whose  aid  the  horns  ara 
to  be  oast  out,  i.  18-31.  The  prophet  haa'now  a  third  vision,  of  » 
man  with  a  measuring  line,  to  imply  the  rebuilding  and  enlargement 
of  Jeruealeni:  she  shall  overlow,  or  break  down  her  walls,  and 
Jehovah  will  be  at  once  a  wall  of  fira  round  about  her  and  the  glory 
in  the  midst.  He  eshorfa  the  Jews  still  in  Babylon  to  return,  and 
foretells  yet  larger  accessions,  ii,  1-13.  He  then  predicts  the  increased 
purity  of  the  priesthood  in  the  peiBon  of  Joshua,  thence  he  passes  to 
the  office  of  Christ,  as  a  Branch  out  of  David's  root  (Isa.  iv.  2;  Jer. 
ssiii.  5;  liiiii.  15);  a  Stone  for  a  foundation,  having  seven  eyas,  to 
indicate  bis  perfect  intelligence,  and  Divinely  engraven  or  adorned 
In  his  day  all  shall  dwell  safely  and  in  peace,  iii.  1-10.  In  the  fifth 
vision,  the  prophet  sees  a  golden  candlestick,  supplied  by  two  olive- 
trees  dropping  their  oil  into  it ;  and  these  show  how,  by  the  Spirit  of  tha 
lord  in  Zerubbabel  and  Joshna,  the  temple  and  the  church  should  b« 
completed,  without  eitarnal  help  (ver.  6),  and  against  all  opposition 
(ver.  7),  iv.  1-14 ;  compare  ver.  1-2  and  Eev.  li.  4.  He  is  then  taught, 
by  the  vision  of  a  flying  roll,  the  swift  judgments  that  are  to  fall  npoa 
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lame  is  wanting  in  some  MSS.  and  in  tha  Syriac;  Zx^/vlni 
oihsn:  and  to  confound  Zfuv  with  Ifmi  is  easy  enough. 
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;  and  falee- swearers ;  by  another,  of  an  ephah,  or  measure,  ani3 

an  Bitting  upon  it  with 'a  talent  of  lead  upon  her,  and  two  wjngei 

j'  gth   wb  1    t    Shinaar,  he  is  taught tlieAeoiiyjadgment 

t       th  t  b      fill  d  np  the  tiieasi-re  of  her  iniqaity  and  is  to 

bl   h  1       d      ttl  d        the  East,  v.  1-4,  6-11.     In  the  dghth 

m       t       — fi     d  D     ne  purpoEea— are  seen  to  send  out  chariots 

f  Divine  providence.     They  qniot  the  Epirit 

mpare  Judg.  viii.  3),  by  inflicting  punish- 

8 ;  compare  Jar,  i,   14).'    In   the   dosing 

w  ed  with  two  crowns  of  silver  and  gold, 

d  t  on  a  type  of  Christ,  the  Braneh,  who, 

p       tly  and  kingly  offices,  ia  to  baild  the  temple 

h       th    gl    y         1  15 

Ch  f  I     tl     aeoond  part,  messengera  from  Bahylon 

.  to  1  fr  m  tl  I  pt  et  whether  God  had  sanctioaed  the  new 
s  1 1  t  d  t  th  mm  cement  of  the  captivity  for  the  deatruc- 
f  ih  ty  d  t  mj-l  The  prophet  replies  liat  God  had  not 
t  d  th  m  d  tb  t  what  he  requires  is  a  return  to  obedience, 
1    th     m         g  p  ople.  refuse,  vii.  1-14.     Prophecies,  inter- 

f  11  w:   fasting  seasons  are  to  become  cheer- 
w  to  be  a  nniversal  blessing,  viii.  1-23 ; 


If  th    j 


d  th    J 


13     3  • 

na  the  history  of  the  Jewn, 
ia.  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  are  to 
b  q  d  th  gh  th  h  use  of  the  Lord  will  be  preserved,  even 
1^}  1    h    th  m  d  Alexander  (ix.  6),  pass  through  the  lajid; 

ad    t  1     gth  M        h       t    oome  and  establish  a  peaceful  kingdom, 
w!     h    h  11  fi     Uy      t     d     ver  the  earth  (vor.  9:  Matt.  xxi.  i.  5): 
11        Id  1  t    b        erywhere  abandoned,  Judah,  and  ever; 

Eph  m  t  d  (  7)  x.  1-12.  A  sad  acene,  however,  is  to  in 
{  Th     d    t      t  f   Jerusalem  ia  again  foretold,  in  term* 

t  k  I  h  My  f  m  th  h  tory  of  her  first  overthrow,  the  prophetic 
fh  to  b  th  1  w  t  puta  (ver.  12),  the  wands  or  croolis,  sym- 
hohca!  of  the  shepherd  s  office,  are  broken,  and  false  hireling  shepherds 
are  honored :  all  which  has  its  fulfilment  in  the  destruction  of  Jern- 

■  Probably  the  four  chariots  denote  the  four  empires  of  Daniel'a 
vision  ;  the  red  horses,  the  Babylonians;  the  bladt,  the  Persians,  wlio 
overthrew  Babylon;  the  white,  the  Macedonians,  who  were  peaceful 
to  the  Jews ;  and  the  spotted  bay,  the  Romans.  The  general  import  iH 
Hh  least  clear. 

*  Or  symbolical  aotiooi 
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rvalusition  of  hi 
igaarance  of  the  Jewish  rulers  ; 
darkened,"  (irer.  17):  si.  1-17. 
burdeDsoma  etone  to  all  nation: 
sine,  and  eapecia,llj 
of  our  Lord  (John 


by  JndaB,  and  tha  powerlaa 
the  arm  dried  up,  and  the  right  eye 
Nevertheleas,  Jerusalem  shall  be  a 
l3.  The  Jawa  shall  moarn  over  theit 
n  that  destroyed  them,  the  cracifilioB 
id  all  Bhall  he  forgiven,  xii,  1-xiii.  1. 
idols  shall  ha  out  offi  false  prophets  shsil  cease;  the  prophetio 
office  itaelf  shall  bring  persecution ;  tha  shepherd  being  smitten,  the 
sheep  shall  ha  scattered,  though  a  remnant  of  them  shall  survive  tha 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state,  jtiii,  2-9.  Jerusalem,  however,  will  hs 
destroyed,  and  the  people  scattered.  Christ  shall  ascend  from  Olivet, 
and  thence  shall  Jewish  Christians  be  forced  out  by  persecution,  and 
estend  the  church  on  all  sides,  the  barriers  which  surrounded  the  Jewish 
people  and  state  being  removed,'  Then,  and  for  long  after,  the  church 
is  to  remain  in  a  state  of  mingled  prosperity  and  suffering,  and  at  tha 
close,  not  night,  but  day  more  glorious  than  ever,  shall  shine  over  all 
the  earth,  and  the  world  shall  baaoma  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord."  xiv. 

It  may  te  added  that  in  the  version  of  the  LXX  several 
psalms  are  ascribed  to  Haggai  and  Zeohariah  (cxxxviii.,  cslvi.- 
cxlviii.);  and  though  nothing  can  be- decided  with  certainty 
as  to  these  particular  paalms,  it  is  highly  probable  that  both 
prophets  were  concerned  in  the  composition  of  some  of  thoaa 
which  were  produced  after  the  return  from  captivity. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER,  B.  O.  462-452. 

99,  But  few  comparatively  of  the  Jews  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Most 
of  the  esistiug  race  had  been  born  in  Babylonia ;  they  had 
made  that  ooujitry  their  home,  and  had  gathered  around  them 
comforts  which  were  not  easily  abandoned.  Not  more  than 
50,000  persons  had  gone  up  under  Zerubbabel ;  and  the  see^ 
ond  band,  under  Ezra,  more  than  seventy  years,  later,  num- 

'  Soma,  however,  regard  this  prediction  on  the  clearing  of  Mount 
Ohvet,  as  referring  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  iu  hia  premillenial 
glory  (sea  Part  I  J  447),  The  view  given  above,  is  Uken  chiefly  fiom 
Leifehild'B  Selp. 
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bered  in  all  about  6,000  persons.  Yet  later,  other  bands 
probably  sougtt  the  city  and  temple  of  God,  but  even  still 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  remained  in  the  land  of  their 
exile. 

Some  Huppoae  that  this  boot  waj  written  by  Mordscai ;  but  the  more 
ptotable  opinion  (and  one  which  may  account  for  tlia  omieaion  of  tha 
nnme  of  God)  ia  tiat  it  ia  an  eitraot  from  tlie  records  of  Persia.  The 
Asiatic  aovereigna,  it  is  well  known,  caused  annals  of  their  reigns  to  be 
kept.  Numerous  passages  in  the  hooka  of  KingB  and  Chronicles  prove 
that  the  kings  of  fsrael  and  Jndah  had  such  annala.  And  this  hook 
itself  atteata  that  Ahaauerua  had  similar  historical  records,  ii.  23;  vi.  1; 
from  which  it  appears  probable  that  thia  history  of  the  Jews,  under 
Queen  Esther,  might  ba  derived,  see  chap.  x.  2.  Thia  supposition  ae- 
counts  for  the  retaining  of  the  Persian  word  Furim,  ix.  24-32;  for  tha 
details  given  concerning  the  empiro  of  Ahaanerus,  and  for  the  eiaetness 
with  which  the  names  of  hia  ministers,  and  of  Haman's  sons,  are  recorded; 
also  for  tha  Jaws  being  mentioned  only  in  the  third  person,  and  Esther 
being  frequently  designated  by  the  title  of  "the  queen,"  and  Mordecai 
by  the  epithet  of  "  tha  Jew."  It  would  also  account  for  those  paren- 
theses which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the  object  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  to  give  illustrations  necessary  for  a  .Tewish  reader ; 
and  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  narrative,  by  one  sentence  rela- 
tive to  the  power  of  Ahasuerus,  and  another  concerning  Mordeoai'i 

The  facta  here  related  come  in  between  the  &is.th  and  seventh  chap- 
ters of  Ezra.  The  institution  of  tha  festival  of  Purlin,  and  its  contin- 
ued observance  to  the  present  time,  ia  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
book.  It  has  always  been  received  as  canonical  by  the  Jews,  who  hold 
it  in  the  highest  veneration. 

The  corttonlB  of  this  book  may  be  thus  stated  :— 

It  relates  the  royal  feast  of  Ahasnerus.  and  tlie  divorce  of  Vashti, 
chap,  i ;  the  elevation  of  Esther  to  tha  Persian  throne,  and  the  service 
rendered  to  the  king  by  Mordecai,  in  detecting  a  plot  ugainst  his  life,  ii;  . 
tlie  promotion  of  Haman,and  bis  pnrpoaed  destruction  of  the  Jews,  iii: 
tlia  coasequeiit  affliocion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  measures  taken  by 
tliom,  iv;  the  defeat  of  Hamlin's  plot  against  Mordecai,  tlirough  the 
itisiL'umentality  of  Esther;  the  honor  done  to  Mordecai.  and  the  axe- 
eutiou  of  Haman,  v.,  vi.,  vii;  the  defeat  of  Haman's  general  plot 
ftgainsC  the  Jaws ;  the  institution  of  the  festival  of  Purim,  in 
ration  of  thii  deUverance,  and  Mordecai'a  advancamaul,  ' 
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Tha  book  of  Esther  shows  how  these  Jews,  though  scattered  among 
the  heathen,  wers  preserved,  even  when  doomed  by  others  to  destruo- 
tion.  Though  the  name  of  God  is  not  found  in  the  hook,  hia  hand  ia 
plainly  seen,  anticipating  threatened  evil,  dtfeaiing  and  overruliiig  it 
to  the  greater  good  of  the  Jews,  and  even  of  the  heathen,  i.,  ii.,  iv.-i. 
For  was  it  tho  safety  of  the  Jewa  ia  Babylon  only  that  was  in  peril ; 
if  Haman  had  succeeded,  as  the  power  of  Persia  was  then  supreme  at 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  Asia,  the  JewB  throughout  the  world  must 
have  perished,  and  with  them  the  whole  of  the  visihle  church  of  God. 

Mark  and  admire  the  providence  of  God,  using  what  eeems  the  moel 
tiifling  circumstance  to  aooomplish  his  will  (vi.)  Mark,  also,  the  faith 
of  Mordecai,  whose  fear  of  the  unalterable  Persian  decree  was  less  than 
hie  trust  In  tha  faithfulness  of  God  (iv.  14).  Though  he  knew  not 
how,  he  foresaw  indemnity  to  Israel;  and  he  aska  tha  aid  of  Esther, 
rather  for  het  honor  than  for  thdr  deliverance. 


inE  BOOK   OF 


B.  0.  445-428. 


100.  This  book  was  anciently  united  with  Ezra,  though 
written  or  compiled  by  Kehemiaii,  Chap.  vii.  6—73  was  pro- 
bably compiled,  Yer.  5 ;  aa  waa  xii,  1-56  (yer.  23).  In  the 
rest  there  are  clear  proofs  of  Nehemiah'a  authorship  (see 
j.-vii.  and  iii.  27-43:  siii.  6-31.) 

The  book  of  NeSsmiah  takes  up  the  history  of  the  Jowa  about  twelvs 
years  after  the  close  of  the  book  of  Ezra;  and  it  gives  an  account  of 
the  improvements  in  the  city  of  Jerasalem,  and  of  the  reformatJOQS 
among  the  people  which  were  carried  on  by  Nehemiah. 

Though  the  temple  had  been  rebuilt  under  the  administration  of 
Ezra,  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  were  yet  in  the  state  of  ruin  in 
which  the  Chaldfeana  had  left  them;  and  consequently  the  inhabitanto 
■  were  exposed  to  tho  assault  of  every  enemy.  Nehemiah  was  the  instru- 
ment raised  H>  for  their  protection.  Though  a  Jew  and  a  captive,  ho 
had  been,  through  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  appointed  cup- 
bearer to  the  king  of  Pei^ia;  an  office  which  was  one  of  the  most 
honorable  and  confidential  at  the  sourt.  Though  thus  in  the  midst  of 
case  and  wealth,  yet  when  he  heard  of  the  mournful  condition  of  bis 
countrymen,  be  was  deeply  afflicted  by  it.  He  made  it  the  subject  of 
earnest  prayer ;  and  after  four  months,  the  sadness  of  his  countenance 
having  revealed  to  the  king  his  sorrow  of  heart,  an  opportunity 
was  given  him  of  petitioning  for  leave  to  go  U>  Jerusalem.     The  king 
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(probably  influenced  by  Esther,  his  qaaen)  appdnted  Ker.emiah  go-v- 
ernor  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  commiaaioa  to  rebuild  the  walla  and  pro- 
tect Uie  people,  i.;  ii.  1-8. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  city  wall  was  accomplished  in  fifty- two  days, 
notwlthBtaiiding  tlie  difficulties  created  by  Sanballat  and  Tohiah,  who 
were  leading  men  in  the  rival  colony  of  Samaria ;  they  first  scoffed  at 
the  attempc,  then  threatened  to  attack  the  workmen,  and  finally  used 
varions  stratageraB  to  weaken  Kehemiah's  authority,  and  even  to  taka 
his  life.  In  addition  to  these  dangers  from  without,  N«homiah  encoun- 
tered hindraneea  from  hia  own  people,  arising  out  of  the  general  dis- 
tress, which  was  aggravated  by  the  eruel  exactions  of  the  nobles  and 
rnlers.  These  grievances  were  redressed  on  the  earn^t  remonstrance 
of  Nehemiah,  who  had  himself  set  a  striking  example  of  economy  in 
his  office.  It  appears,  also,  that  some  of  the  diief  men  in  Jernsalem 
were  at  that  time  in  conspiracy  with  Tobiah  against  Mehemiah,  ii,  9-20; 
iii.-vi.  Thna  (he  wall  was  bnilt  ia  "  troablous  times,"  Dan.  ix.  23 ;  and 
its  completion  was  joyously  celebrated  by  a  solemn  dedication  under 
Nehemiah's  direction,  xii.  27-43. 

Hehomiah  next  turned  his  attention  to  other  measures  for  the  pitWio 
good.  He  appointed  various  officers',  vii.  1-3;  sii.  44-47;  and  ex  't  d 
among  the  people  more  interest  in  religion,  by  the  public  p  t  n 
of  the  law;  by  an  unezampled  celebration  of  tno  feast  of  tab  nacles 
and  the  observance  of  a  national  fast;  and  by  inducing  the  pe  pie  to 
enter  into  a  solemn  covenant  "to  walk  in  God's  law,"  viii.-z 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  being  as  yet  too  few  to  insn  e  ts  p  ob 
perity,  Nehemiah  brought  one  out  of  every  ten  in  tlie  count  y  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  ancient  capital,  which  then  presented  Bof  w  d  e- 
ments  t«  the  settler  that  "  the  people  blessed  all  the  men  that  w  II  ly 
offered  themaelTes  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem,"  vii.  4;  xi.  1-19.  In  all  th  e 
important  public  proceedings  Nehemiah  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the 
afsiacance  of  Ezra. 

After  about  twelve  years  (v.  14),  Nehemiah  returned  to  Babylonia; 
he  subsequently  went  hack  to  Jerusalem,  and  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
mote the  further  reformation  of  his  countrymen,  particularly  in  the 
correction  of  those  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  hia  absence,  xiii. 
The  whole  administration  of  Nehemiah  ia  supposed  to  have  lasted 
about  thirty -six  years,  and  with  this  book  closes  the  HUlory  ai  the  Old 
Testament. 

Nehemiah  presents  a  noble  example  of  trne  patriotism  founded  on 

the  fear  of  God  (v.  15),  and  seeking  the  religions  welfare  of 

the  state,     Hia  respect  for  the  Biviue  law,  hia  reverence  for 

tba  Sabbath  (iiii.  18)  his  devout  acknowledgment  of  G^d  in  all  things 
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(i,  11;  ii.  IS),  ti?  praetioal  porooption,  of  QoS's  oliarftctei  (it.  It;  is. 
6-33),  bifl  tmion  of  watcifulnesa  and  prayai  (iv,  9,  20),  his  bumiUty  in 
BBcribing  all  good  in  himself  to  the  grace  of  God  (ii.  12;  yil.  6),  are  all 
highly  commendable.  In  the  ninth  chapter  we  hare  an  inBtmctive 
Bummary  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in  its  most  important  light,  show- 
ing at  onoa  wnat  God  is  and  what  men  are.  Few  books,  indeed,  of  the 
Bible,  contain  a  richer  illustration  of  Diyine  philosophy — that  is,  of 
true  religion  UiJight  by  eiamplo. 

THE  BOOK  OF  MALACHI,  B.  C.  420-397. 

101.  Malaclii  ("my  messenger")  is  tlie  last  of  tte  Old  Tes- 
tament prophets,  aa  ISTehemiah  is  the  iast  of  the  historians; 
and  the  time  of  his  ministry  nearly  coincides  with  Neheaaiah"a 
administration.  The  second  temple  was  now  bnilt,  and  the 
service  of  the  altar,  with  its  offerings  and  sacrifices,  was 
established ;  for  it  is  a  profane  and  insincere  spirit  in  that 
service,  especially  among  the  priests,  which  be  labors  to  cor- 
rect. He  complains,  also,  that  divorces  and  intermarriages 
with  idolaters  have  greatly  multiplied — the  very  evils  wbich 
Kehemiah  bo  earnestly  condemn3.*_  He  lived  between  the 
years  436  and  397  B.  0. 

Malaehi  begins  his  me'sage  by  reminaing  the  Jewa  how  God  ha3 
preferred  them  to  Fdom  and  ujhraitia  them  with  their  nngratefal 
retnrus;  he  reprovas  the  prieata  (i  G;  ii.  1),  and  the  people  (ii.  11); 
alludes  to  the  Divine  institution  that  made  two  one  flesh,  ver.  15,  tliat 
the  seed  might  he  holy  threiteni  all  with  punishment  and  rejection, 
dealaring  that  God  will  mate  hia  name  great  among  the  Gentiles," 
for  that  he  was  weaned  with  the  impiety  of  lEraal,  L ;  ii, 

Efl  then  proclaims  the  approach  of  Christ  to  that  temple,  and  his 
purification  by  doctrine,  judgment,  and  mercy,  of  both  service  and 
worshipperfl,  marking  tlie  happiness  of  the  select  few,  who  in  corrupt 
times  take  counsel  together  for  religious  ends,  whom  God  wiU  preserve, 
Kanifeeting  at  last  to  all  men,  that  they  are  his  own,  iii.-iv.  1. 

He  closes  the  hook,  with  an  assurance  of  approaching  salvation, 
predicts  the  coming  of  the  harbinger  of  the  Sun  of  righteouBness,  and 
enjoins,  till  that  day,  the  observance  of  the  law,  Luke  i.  17. 


•  Mai.  ii.  11,  compare 
iii.  10, 11.  29. 


Neh, 


3-27:  Mai.  ii.  8;  iii.  8,  10;  Hah. 
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102  The  last  predioliona  of  Scripture,  therefore,  are  like 
the  earliest.  They  rehuke  corruption  and  promise  deliver- 
ance. They  uphold  the  authority  of  the  first  dispensation 
and  reveal  the  second.  The  prophet  is  still  the  teacher;  and 
his  last  words  are  of  the  law  and  spiritual  obedience,  and 
agMn  of  the  Gospel  and  its  healing  glory,  iv.  2. 

Seo.  6. — The  whole  Aheanged  and  Epitomized. 


M'om  the  Death  of  Solomon  till  ike  close  of  the  Canon. 

103.    (1.)   HISTORY   OF   THE   TWO   KIHQDOHS. 


JUDAH. 

Eehoboam,    king    (17    vears), 

1  Kings  iiy.21;/.p,  (fudah)- 

2  Chron.     zii.    13,    /    p. 
(reiffned). 

Eehoboam,  preparing  to  at- 
tack tha  tea  triboB,  is  for- 
bidden by  ahemaiali, 

1  Kings  111.  21-24: 

2  Chron.  XL   1-4. 

Eeh  ■'boam's  fortifies  liie  king- 

d(,m;    the  prieeta    and    La- 

vitea  of  Israel  ranort  to  liim, 

Behoboam'B  family, 

[2  Chron.  ii.  5-23]. 


Behoboam'B       ft&d       Jndab'e 

idolatry,  1  Kings  xiv.  23-24: 

2  Ohron.  xii.  1. 
Shiehak    plunders    Jerosleam, 

1  Kings  siv.  25-23 :  2  Chron. 

xii.  2-12. 
Character  and  death  of  Beho- 

boam,  1  Kings  liv.  21,  I,  p, 

29-31:  aChron.  lii.  13,  I.  p. 

14^16. 

Note. — The  nameSfOf  propheta  are  h 
kings  in  Raman  capitals,  and  of  the 
Italic  capitals 


ISHABL. 

Jeroboam,  king  (22  yeara); 
La  establish ea  himself  at 
Shechem,        1  Kings  sii.  25. 


Jprobmnl  hai  ng  snt  t  p 
eolden  cjIvpb  at  Dan  and 
Lothel  IB  reproved  by  a 
Man  of  God  1  Kings  211 
21  33  sill  1-10 
Spin  ed  by  an  old  prophet  of 
Letiiel  the  Man  ot  God  dis- 
obeya  t3ie  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  IB  slain  bv  a  lion 

1  Kings  sill  11  32. 
hcse  calves  borrowel  from 
Egvpt  where  Jeroboam  htd 
resided 
Twice  warned,  by  the  Man  of 
God  and  by  Ahiiah,  yat  per- 
flieting  in  lufl  idolatry. 
The  step  aseined  politiii.  It  seelDed 
a  (bnn  or  woraHip  someHiing  !lk» 
that  estflbllflhed  ia  Jernaolem,  and 
atrracted  the  tribes,  but  in  the  end 

are  printed  in  bold  lype,  of  new 
Erst  kings  of  new  dynastiiw  in 
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JuDAn. 

Abmah,   or   Abijam,   king  (3 
years),  1  KiagB 


2CEr 


i,  1,  2. 


Atijah    dofeata     Jeroboam 
battle,      2  Ghron.  xiii.  3-21. 
His  heart  aol  perfeet. 

Character  and  death  of  Abijah. 
Asa,  king  (41  years), 
1  KingB  XY.  3-10:  2  Chroii. 


Asa  puts   away  idolatry  and 
strengthena  liia  kingdom, 
1  Kings  XV.  11-15;  2  Chron. 
xiv.  2-8:  XV.  16-18. 

Asa's  viotoiy  over  the  Ethi- 
opians,    2  Chron.  liv.  9-IS. 

Moved  byAzaiiah,  Asa  makes 

a  solemn  covenant  with  God, 

2  Chron.  xv,  1-15,  19. 

Asa  bribes  Ben-hadad,  King  of 
Syria,  to  attack  Eaaaha, 

1  Kings  XV.  10-23. 
Asa,  reproved  by  Hanani  for 

applying  to  Ben-hiulad,  puts 
him  in  prison, 

2  Chron.  xvi.  7-10. 
Bis  idolRtrous  allitmae  vrith  Svtia. 

™^  f.:,  i-..-,^^ .  ^f  the  pio. 


pliysi 

Ahijah   denounces  Jeroboam, 
lKingaxiii.33,34:  xiy.1-18, 
Vury  touohlng  is  [he  naiTsHve  of  tlia 
visit  of  the  wife  of  tlie  king  of 
Israel  Co  Ahijnti,  Co  learn  the  Ma 
of  lier  sick,  but  ploos  eon.  xiv. 
Jeroboam's      death,       Hadab, 
king  (2  years),    1  Kings  xiv. 
19,20;  17,25,26. 
Nadab  slain  at  Qibbethon. 
Baasha,  king  {34  years), 

1  Kings  xrf.  27-34. 


Baaeba,    attempting    to   build 
Eamah   is   attacked   by   the 

king  of  Syria, 
2  Chron,  XVI  1-6, 
"er.  1,  t  R,  tlie  aeth  year  of  Aia'9 

Wnoimt     (LttX     or    rend     21th 

(Riles). 


s),  1  Kings  X 

Elah  slain.     Zimei,    king    (7 

days) ;      destroys     Baasha  s 

honse,     Omri   elected    king. 

Zimri  destroys  himself, 

1  Kings  xvL  9-20, 
Ombi,  king  (12  years,  inehid- 
"■  -  "  years'  civil  war  with 
Samaria  built,  ■ 


ins  6 
Tibni 


1  Kings  xvi.  31-2 
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Asa's    deatl). 

king  (25  years) ;  his  pielj 
snd  prosperity, 
IKingaiy.  23,24;  ixn.  41- 
47;  2Chrc.ii,ivi.ll-14;  xvii 
1;  TI.  31-33;  svii.  2-19: 
compare  ver.  6  and  n,  33. 


His; 


b,  whoai 


JcliosTiapTiat  viaite  Ahab, 
joins  with  him  in  t 
againat  the  Syrians, 

2  Chron. : 
JeTioshaphat  reproved  by  Jehu 
for  joiningwitli  Ahab,  Hevi- 
Eitsthe  kingdam ,  and  ezhorta 
the  judgee,  ete.,  to  be  faith- 
ful, 2  Chrotl.  lix :  Paa.  Isxxii. 
Overthrow  of  Moab,  eto.     Je- 
horam  regent,  2  Chron.  xx. 
1-30:  Psa.  oiT.;  ilvi. 
Jehoahaphat     joins     Ahaaiah. 
Reins    reproved,     and    hia 
■eoked,  he  refuse  to 
i  enbaeqnent  expedi- 
tion,     1  Kings  ixii.  43,  49 ; 
2  Chron.  it.  35,  37. 
Afterwards  joins  Joram  againat 
Moah,  and  ia  saved  only  by 
a  miracle,  2  Kings  iii. 

On  ihe  ttsde  between  JudaK  and 
]mlia;aaePrid.Con.i,p.I. 


IsBABL. 
i   dies.     Ahab.   king    (22 
ars).     Jericho    rebuilt  by 


BUjah.  prorheaies  a  famine; 
raiaas  the  -wido-ws  son;  hia 
tr  al  with  the  prophets  of 
Baal     Ehsha  a  prophet, 

Ben  had'id  bea  eges  Samaria. 
The  Syrians  t«ice  defeated. 
Ahab  denounced  1  Kings  xx. 

Ahab  seiaes  Naboth's  vine- 
yard Elijah  denonncea  him, 
1  Kings  xsi. 

Ahab  maies  Tsar  on  Syria,  and 
13  ela  a  as  Mloaiah  pre- 
d  cted      Ahaziah,  king, 

IKmgsixi  1  3j  ob-40,51-E 


[Ver,  3i 


16.1 


Ahaziah  falling  sick  and  senu- 
ing  to  inquire  of  Baalaebub, 
is  denounced-  by  Elijah, 
Jbhoeam  or  JoEAM,  his 
Brother,  king  (12  years), 

2  Kings  1,;  iii.  1-3. 


king  of  Edom.  de- 
feats Moab,  2  Kings  iii.  4-27. 
Elteha  multiplies  the  widow's 
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B.C. 

ISBAEI. 

1  EInea  1i.2,I3.    Head,  therefore,  In 

893 

I^aaman  healed,         2  Kings  v. 

Elijah  anointinglelm,  understand, 
ordering  F.liaha  to  do  if.    Jehu 

892 

Elisha   CBuaea  iron  to  swim; 

discloses  the    Syrian   king's 

WHS  anomMd  to  eEteriuinate  the 

pnrpoBS,  and  6101  tea  his  army 
with  hliadne^, 

boQae  of  Ahab. 

Jehoram    begins  to    reign    in 
consort  with  Jehoshapliat, 

891 

2  Kings  Ti.  1-23. 
Ben-hadad besieges  SaTnaria; 
Severe  famine  ensnes;  plenty 

3  Kings  viii.  16. 

geS  dnriiw  his  fathei-'s  abaenae 
(bKingsl.ITi  iti.l):  SBl,  (2  Kings 

restored  by  the  sadden  flight 
of  the  Syrians. 

890 

2  Kings  vi.  24-33 ;  vii. 
Blis&a  raises  to   Ufa  the  wi- 

dow's son:  other  miracles. 

Death  of  Jehoahaphat.     Jbho- 

839 

2  Kings  iv.  18^4:  viii.  1,  2. 

BAM,    or     JoEAM.     king    (8 
yeara):  hie  wicked  and  trou- 
bled rei^.     Elijah's  letter. 

2  KingBii.14  This  is  Elijah's  tosifift 

887 

mtraalB,   Elljab    having  wronght 
bix-    Townaend  places  iT.  18  atrer 

iy.  IT;  bat  there  la  olearlv  an  in- 
terval of  two  years  or  so  between 

■written    before   his   transla- 

lion  bronght  to  hira, 

2Chron.xii.12.    Elijah's  letter,  Lft, 

lKingss!:ii.45,50:2KingB 

Hilnks  was  aent  &  Jehoi-aih   in 

viii.  17-32:  2  Chron.  xi.  34; 
xsi.  1-18. 
Ahaiiah    begins    to   laign  as 
viceroy  to  his  father. 

836 

m.     Hales   reads  .ffiiaio.     Wall 
Hupposes  oBDtftiT  Elijah.     Patriek 
mid^othera  take  the  view  given  in 

Death    of     Jeboram.       Aha- 

Ketnrn    of    the    Shnnammite, 

ZIAH,    king    (1    year);    his 
evil  reign,     SKings  yiii.  23 
24,  25-27 :  2  Chron.  ixi.  19. 

HazaeJ  kllla  Bon-hadad  and 

becomes,    an    Eliatia    pre- 

dicted, king  of  Syria, 

2  Kings  viii.  3-15. 

20 ;  xsii.  1-4 

Abaziah  joins  Toram    againsl 

884 

Joram  being  wounded  in  bat- 

Ha7.ael, and  afterwards  visits 

tle  by  the  Syrians,  retii:es  to 

bim  at  Jeireel, 

Jer.reel, 

2  Kings  viii.  28,  29 

" 

2  Chron.  iiii.  6,  6. 

Jehu  anointed,2  Kings  ix,  1-13. 

Ahaziah  slain  by  Jehu, 

2  Chron.  xiii.  7-9 

Joram  slain  by  Jehn, 
2  Kings  ix.  14-28. 

883 

JEHU,   king  (28  years);   slays 
Jezebel,  Abab's  sons,  Ahazi- 

Mrs^^Z/^ffusOTpB  the  throne 
Ifi  years).     Joasli,  the  son  of 

ah'a    brethren,    and     liaal's 

Abaziab  rescned],  2  Kinga  ji 
1-3;  2Chrot..xiii.  10-12. 

worshippers,  2  Kings  is,  30- 

37 ;  X.  1-31. 

jEffOASB,  or   JoAsa,  king   (4C 

877 

years).      Atbaliah    elajn,    2 
Kings  ii.4-sii.  2:  2  Chron 

860 

Uazael  oppresses  Israel, 

2  KmgG  X,  33,  33. 
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JuBAS. 

foast  repairs  the  temple. 

2  Kinga  aii.  4-16;  3  Ohron. 

isiv.  4-14. 

Deatii  of  Jelioiada, 

2  Chion,  Siiv.  15.  16. 


Joash  and  the  people  fall  into 
idolatry ;  Zeohariah,  re- 
proving them,  ia  slain  in 
tample-conlt  (c/.  Matt,  i 
35).  The  Synana  invada  3o- 
ash,2CLron.  sxiv.lT-23,''" 
24:  2  Kings  lii.  17,  18. 

Joash  alain  b^  hia  Berranta. 
AitAZiAH,  king  (29  years), 
2Kingaiii.  19-21  ;xiv.  1-6: 
2  OhtoR.  iiiv,  25-27;  xiv, 
1-4. 


Aniaaiali  hires  an  army  of  Isra- 
elites to  assist  him  against 
Edom,  bnt  at  a  prophet's  con; 
maud  he  aands  them  back, 

2  Chrou.  Kxv.  5-10. 

Amaaiali  smites  the  Edbmit^s, 
and  worships  their  goda,  2 
Chron.  1ST.  11:  2Kings  ' 
7 :  2  Ohron.  xxv.  12,  14- 

Ainaziali  provokes  the  kin; 
Israel  to  battle,  and  is  ts 


pri£ 


ir  by  him, 

2  Kings  xiv.  8-14. 


Israel. 

Death  of  Jeha.  Jbhoahaz,  king 

(17  years),  2  Kings  x.  34-36; 

History  of  Jonali, 
Jon.i.-iv.?  (Se 
Israel  given   over 
Easael  and 
delivered,  2 
Jehoash  begins 

■t  with  Jehoahi 

2  King! 


ie808B.C.]. 
by  God  to 
■had  ad,  and 
;axiii.l-7. 


Death  of  Jehoahaz.  JeHoAsn, 
or  JoASH,  king  (16  years). 
He  TisitB  Elisha,  who  promi- 
ses three  victories.  Easael 
dira,  2  Kings  xiii.  8,  9,  11, 
14-19, 22-24: 
Eilislia  diss.  A  corpse  thrown 
o  Elishsi's  eepnlchre  ra- 
'BS.  2  Kings  xiii.  20,  21. 
Jehoash  thrice  beats  the  Syrians, 
2  Kings  xiii.  25. 


The  leraelitoa,  who  had  been 
dismissed  by  Amaziah,  plun- 
der the  cities  of  Judah  as  they 


2  Chron.  2 


'.13. 


Jehoaah  defeats  the  king  of 
Judah  and  plunders  the  tem- 
ple, 

2  Chron.  ssv.  17-2-t 

Death  of  Jehoash.  Jeeoeoam 
II.,  king  (41  years) ;  ha  reigna 
wickedly,  2  Kings  liii.  12 
13;  siv.  15, 16,  23,  24. 

Jeroboam  restores  the  coast  of 
Israel  according  to  the  word 
of  Jonah, 

2  Kings  xiv.  25-S7. 
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AaA.BlAH,  king  (53  years). 
During  tha  davs  of  Zeohariah 
he  reigns  well,  2  Kinea  siy 
17-22;    IV.   1-4:    2  CiroE. 


On  iJifl  increaae  of  Uzziah's  . 
my,  Joel  foretells  the  ov 
throw  of  Judah,  Joel  i,-iii 


.  8o  Liehtfool. 
a  L  1.  >lie  tl 

theytaa^f™ 

-e  house  of  Ahtu,,«.,; 

see  1  Kings  sxi.  1);  tJielr  pnnisli- 
ment  fi0f  jindifi^  nurcu  in  calamity, 
and  their  Tejeotion,  no  hngsr  the 
peopltoSBoi.  They  ate,  however, 
Jo  be  gathered  again  undsr  Men- 

7,  sea  S  Kings  xiz.  3S. 

TliKiah  struck  with  leprosy  for 
invading  the  priest's  ofGoe. 
Jotham,  regent,  2  "' 
6:  2  Chron.  ixvi. 


Isaiah  designated  in  a  vision 
to  the  prophetic  ofEoe.     Ho 

Srophesies  of  Christ's  king- 
om,  and  of  jiidgment  on  the 
people  for  their  eina. 


Death    of   Uaziah,      Jotham, 
king  (16  years);  hisptosper- 


Hosea  makes  his  first  appeal 
to  the  ten  tribes,  [Hos.  i.-iii.] 

Amo8     denounces     judgment   ■ 
against  tlie  surraonding  na- 
tions, and  against  iBrael  and 
Judah,  f  Amoa  i  -ii  1 

.^see2Kingsxvi.9;ver.  fi,soo^ 
Km«  ivn,  8!  i.  8  see  2  6hron. 
ijm.e;  VBr.U,seeNHmb.n.ll[ 
T.  2T,  see  2  Kings  1. 33;  xriLS. 

Death  of  Jeroboam, 

2  Kings  liY.  28,  29. 

An  inUrrMnum  for  eleven  yeors. 

State  of  Israel  during  the  in- 
terregnum. Hosea  denoun- 
ces judgmant,  [Hos.  iv.] 

Zeohaeiah,  fourth  from  Jehu, 
'-■-g  (6  Months).      Shalluin 


Men  ahem  tlays  h 


r.  13^15 


V.  16-13. 


MEJVABEia,  king  flO  yi 

3  Kings  XV.  J.U-10. 
Pul,  of  Assyria,  coming  against 
Israel,  is  bribed  to  retnrn, 

a  Kiagfl  XT.  19,  20, 


Death  of  Manahem,    Fekaiti- 
,king(2yearB). 

2  Kings  «f.  21-24. 
Pekahiah  slain  by Tck^K, 
PEEAH,  king  (20  years), 


2  kin 


[Is».f. 
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JOTHAM — EEZEKTAE — HOSHEA. 


JUBAH, 

B.  0. 

ISK.1EL. 

ity.  2  Kings  xv  6,  7,  32-35: 

l3a.vii.8,5ss2Kmg.^r.ii,3t 

2  (Jhron.  sxvi.  22,  23;  sivii. 

1-6. 

Micah  reproves  the   wioked- 

733 

nesBofJndah,          Mio.  i.,  ii. 
Judah  beginB  to  be  afflicted  by 

742 

Isa.  Tii.  IS,  see  2  Kings  xv.  2S, 

[aa.  viii.  1,  a  mim-i  pen,  1.  e.  cammoii 

Syria  and  Israel,     Death  of 

BTtUngi  seeBav.:iiii.l3;  iii.l7. 

Jotham,  2  Kiugs  xy.  3S-38: 
2  Chron,  sxyii.  7-9. 
Ahab,  aine  (16  years),  2  Einai 
svi.l,2-li2Chroa.iiviii.l-4. 

Mio.  i.  6,  see  1  Kings  ivi.  38. 
Mio.  1, 13,  Bee  lee.  xxiir.7.    ' 

(nvosion  of  Pekah  and  Eeain. 

casion,  deDonneing  Ahaz's  in- 

■   tended  alliance  mitli  Assyria, 

2Eiiigsxvi.  5:  Ifia.vii.-ii.; 

x.l^^ 

lealah  propheaiea  the  rain  of 

Damascus,    and  of   the   ten 

tribes,                      laa.  XTii. 

Isa.  xtH.,  see  2  EiQssiri.fl;  stiiL  11 

Judah  devastated  by  Syria  and 

740 

Israel;     the    latter    restore 

their  captiveB.  by  advice  of 
Oded,2Gbron.zsTiii.5-15. 

Ahas,   being  assailed  by   ene- 

740 

Tiglatb-pileaai-  ravages  Gilead, 
Galilee,   and    HaiJitali.   and 

the  king  of  Assyria,  against 
them.  Obadiali  aad  Isaiah 

carries  captive  their  inhabi- 

Unts  to  Assyria. 

2  Kings  xvi.  &-8,  9;  2  Chron. 

2  Kings  IV.  29. 

jiviii.  16.  21,  17-19.20: 

Obad.:  laa.  i.  2-31  fisyiii. 

Sacrilege  and  idolatry  of  Abas, 
3  Ohron-xxviii.  2^23-25:2 

738 

Pekah  slain  hvHo^hea, 

2KirLgBXV.  30,  31, 

Kings  xvi.lU-18;  Hoa.v.,vL 

[Or>date,saeaS8=T. 

Obsd,  OnordeiseeSChron.iiriii.lV 

Anarchy  for  nine  years. 

730 

a'0SH-SA,kLng{9  years).    Shal- 
manwer.  king  of  Assyria,  in- 

Death of  Ahaa,      2  Kings  zvi. 

726 

vades  his  territory  and  makes 

him  a  tributary, 

2  Kings  xvii.  1-3. 
lea.  riv.  28-3?  against  Fiiilistia,  see  2 
Chcon,  m.  1.    Ahab,  who  sub- 
dued them,  was  defid :  but  a  ooolt- 

27:  Isa.  xiT.28-.32: 

Hezeeiah,  ting  (29  years), 
2Kingsiviii.  1,  2:  2  Chron. 

ixis.  1. 

atrioe  out  of  that  nest.  Hezsliiitli, 

Beformation  by  Hezekiah, 

wa3eMI!Kibltethein,2KjngaxTiii.ft 

2  Kinss  xviii.  3, 4-6 :  20hron. 

Xiix.  2,3-36;  iss.,  xixi. 

Moab  ('frnoimeed,  Isa.  xv.,  xvi. 

Isa.  XT.    ThadBfltruoHrmofMoahby 

Mioah  supports  Heaokiah's  re- 

B.xliorted  to  renew  tjiair  tJliulo. 

foc'j?  iitioii,           Mio.  iii.-vii. 

xvi-lieeeaKlngsiii.*. 
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CAPTIVITY   OF  ISRAEL. 


Jijoah. 

B.  0. 

Israel. 

n-i 

Iloshea  firttacked   and   imiiria- 
oned  by  Shalmaneser  for  not 
giving  the  tribute.     Hosea 
preiSicts  the  uaptivity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  exhorta  to  re- 

Comp.onordei'HossU.. 

Hczeki  all's  prospwit/, 

2  Kings  iviii.  7,  8, 

ri-i 

Shahaaneser  besieges  Samaria, 
2Kingszvii.5;  xviii.  9. 

721 

The  ten  tribes  earned  into  cap- 
tivity anto  Assyria,  2  Kinga 
ivii.6-23;  iviii.  lO-ll. 

Proptiaoy  of  the  reatoration  of 

the  ten  tribes,  of  the  punish- 

ment of  Egypt,  and  conver 

sion  of  Sgypt  and  Assyria, 

Isa.  xviii.,  xix. 

Mistoi-y  of  Judah,  from  ike  overthrow  of  Israel  to  the  end  of 
the  CaptivUy,  B.  0.  720  to  B.  C.  536;  184  years. 

104.  (2.)  iriaTORY  of  judah  to  the 


Date  tmd  Place. 

E,...o,  »„,.=. 

B.C. 

7i5. 

Tyra  denounced.  lea.  iiiii.  Prophecy  concerning  tha 
,  invaaion  by  Assyria,                      Ba.  x.  5  ;-][iv.  27. 

714. 

Isa./siv.[xxvi.I7,181;-«vii. 
Isaiah  prodicls  tha  invasion  by  Assyria  and  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon.  Seunacberiboomaa  up  against 

^\z, 

Judffia, 

Judah,   but  being  pacified  by  a  tribute,  retires. 
Isaiah  denounces  Egypt  and  warns  Jernaalem, 
Isa.xxii.1-14:  xii.;»2KiQgssviii.  13-16;  2Cbron. 

isxii.  1-8:  Isa.  sxsvi.  1;  xi.;  xxii.;-iisL 

Jerusalem 

Sickness  of   Eezekiah;   hia   song   of    thanksgiving, 
Isaiah  predicts  the  blessings  of  Ohrist's  kingdom. 

and  judgments  of  the  enemies  of  Zion, 

2  Kinjffi  XX.  1-6,  8,  9-11,  7 :  Isa.  sxxviii.  1-6,  22, 

7, 8, 21  9-20;  aChroo,  ixxii,  24 ;  Isa.  sxxii.-xxiv." 

»  On  order,  sea  Towns,  ii.  347. 
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Kinaveh  deaounoed  by  Nalium,  Nah.  i.-iii. 

Hezekiah  showing  in  pride  to  the  AmbasGadorB  from 
Babyloa  hia  treaaurea,  Isaiali  predicts  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  2  Kings  xx.  12-19: 
laa.  3xsix.  i  2  Chron.  xxsii.  25, 26, 
of  Sennacherib ;  desttuotion  of  his 


Kinp 

s  iTJii 

IjTXIli 

kxv.,  i-^ 

iiK 

vn.  1-^8 

2  Cbron. 

SiSll 

y-ai, 

Various  prophecies   of  Isaiah, 

Inaiah  sL-lxvi.  [Ivii.  3-9]. 
HeKekiali'a  woalth ;  his  death.     Mab'assee,  king  (55 

Jaars);   his  awful  impiety;  judgment  denounced 
y  God's  prophets, 
2  Kings  II.  20,  21 ;  xxi.  1-16 ;  2  Chron.  luii. 
27-ai,  32,  33;  iixiii.  1-10. 
Isaiah  predicts  the  captivity  of  Shebna, 


i.  15-2 


lions,  make  a 


The  heathen  nations,  who  had  bean  tranaplanted  to 
placBof  the  Israelites, being  pl^uwi  by 
._!.._. .  ^£  religions, 

2  Kings  xvii.  24-41. 
Manasseh  taken  captive  by  the  king  of  Assyria;  hia 
conversion  and  restoration;  he  puts  down  idolatry, 
2  Chron,  xixiii.  11-17.* 
Death  of  Manaeseh.     Amoh,  kins  (2  years)  ■  his  im- 
piety, 2  Kings  xii.  17-22:  2  Oiiron.  ixiiii.  18-23. 
Amon  slain  by  hia  servants.     Josiah,  king  (31  years), 
2Kingexii.23-2S;  iiii.  1,  2:  2  Chron.  xxiiii. 
24,  25 ;  iiiiv.  1,  2. 
Joaiah  vigorously  pnla  down  idolatry, 

2  Chron.  iiiiv.  3-7. 
Jeremiah  called;  he  eipostulates  with  tlie  Jews,  on 
account  of  their  sins,  Jer.  i.  2  [iii.  1-5], 

Josiah  provides  for  the  rspair  of  the  temple.  The 
Book  of  the  Law  having  been  found,  Josiah  con- 
snlls  Huldah ;  he  caoses  it  to  bo  read  publicly,  and 
renews  the  Covenant, 

S  Kings  xxii.  3-20;  iiiii.  1-3,  4-20:  2  Chron. 
iiiiv.  3,  2S,  29-32,t  33. 

*  In  Kings,  no  account  is  given  of  Manaaseh's  repentance. 
t  With  qualification,  see  3  Kings  xxiii.  26,  and  Jer.  iii.  10,  eta. ;,  tho 
e''auge  was  chiefly  external. 
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Jerasulem. 
liiblab, 


Zephaniah  esliorts  to  repentance,      [Zepli.  i.  2,  31. 
A  most  solemn  celebration  of  tiie  Fassover  bv  JnEian, 

2  KingB  ir.'ii.  21-23,  24-27 :  3  Chi-on.  xxxy.  1-19. 
Jeireniiali  reprovoa  tho  backaliding  of  tho  peopla, 

and  bewails  the  coming  eapUvity, 

Jer,  iii-'  [6-11],  12-25;  iv.~vi 
Habakknk  predicts  judgment,  )  dab,  i,-jii.], 

Jeremiah  sxborts  tbe  peoplB  to  repentauce,  and  la- 
ments their  approaching  cslamities,         Jer,  Ti;.-x. 
Jeremiah  raminda  the  paople  of  the  Covanant  of 

JoKiah,  Jer,  xi.  fl5]  ;  xii. 

Jo.^iaii    BMn  in    battle  with   the    king    of   Egj^it. 

JeiCTDiah  and  tbe  peoplti  lament  him.  Jkhoahas 

ting  (3  months), 

2     Kmga    xxili.    S3,    SO  ;,p„31,3S:  2ChroQ. 
jxsv.  20-27^  xsivi,  I,  2, 
Jehoahaz  deposed  and  impriKoiioil  by  Pharaoh- Neoho 

and  subsequently   talien   to   Egypt.    Jkuoiajiim, 

king  (II  years), 

2  Kings  Tsiii.  33,  34,  33,  36,  37:  3  Chron. 
xsKvi,  3,4,6. 
Jeremiah  delivers  various  predictions,  and  appeals 

to  the  Jews  reapeetingtJie  captivity  and  dt'struGiioiL 

ot  Jerusalem,  Jer,  i:iii,-j;ix.* 

Jeremiah  predicts  the  fate  of  Pashur,  Jer,  ss.:  of 

Shallum,  i.  e.,  JehouhaB.  and  Jahoiftltim,  sxii,  1-23. 
Apprehension  and  arraignment  of  Jeiemiali. 

Jeremfah  predicts  fcbe  overthrow  of  the  army  of 
Pliaraoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  by  Nehachadnez- 
aar,  Jer,  slvi.' 1-12. 

The  obedisnoa  of  the  Eeohabitea  to  their  fatlier  con- 
trasted with  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews,  Jer.  iirv. 

Jeremiah  predicts  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  for 
Bevecty  years,  and  the  subsequent  judgm.enfc  on 
Babylon,  _  Jer,  xiv, 

Jeremiah  desires  Earuch  to  write  his  prophecies  on 
a  roll,  and  then  to  read  it  publicly  in  the  temple, 
Jer.  xxivi.  1-S:  xlv. 

HabuGhadneazar  takes  Jornaalem,  and  puts  Jehoiakini 
in  fettere,  intending  to  take  him  to  Babylon,  but 
afterwards  releasing  him,  makes  him  a  ttibutary, 
and  flpoils  the  iomple, 

2King3Xiiv,  I:  2  Chron.  xxrvi.8,  7: 
Dan.  L 1, 2. 
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yEBIOD  OF  THE  CAPTIVITT.    B.    0.    605-595. 


Hebuchadne^ar  orders  the  master  of  h.s  ennacTis  to 
(select  and  send  to  Babylon  some  of  the  royal  family 
and  uobility,  to  stand  la  the  king's  palace.  Daniel, 
Hanaciah,  Mishael,  and  Azanah  {otherwiBa 
called  BelteahaBBar,  Shadraeh,  Moshaoh.  and 
Abednego),  are  taken  there,  Baa.  i.  3,  4,  6,  7. 


105.  (3.)  FKOM  TEE  FISST  CAPTUEE  OF  JERUSALEM,  B.  C. 
605,  TO  THE  BECllEE  OF  CVBlrS  POK  THE  RESTORATiOK 
OF  THE   JEWS,   B.    C.   536,    70    YEABB. 


Ei'nta  at  Jerusalem,  vnth  ciwitemptyr. 
. ,  at  Babylon. 
Daniel  nippta  with  kindly  treatraettt, 

Dan.  i.  5.  8-17. 
Birnch  again   reads  the  Prophetic  EoU:  Jehoiakiia 
hurnb  It  _  Jer.  xixvi.  3-32. 

JthoiiLim  rebels  against  Hebnchadneazar, 

2KingBxsiv.  li.j).,  24. 
Daniel  before  Kebuchadneziar,  Dan.  i.  18-31. 

Interprets   Nebnchadnaaiar's  dream,   Dan  ii. ;    des- 
cribing the   Babylonian  52;   Medo-Persian,  32-39 1 
Macedo  GreHan,  33-39;  and   Soman   .Enpires,  33, 
4U^3;  with  Messiah's  Kingdom.  34,  35,  ii.  45. 
Death  of  Jehoiakira.     Jekoiaoeik  or  Jeuohiah,  king 
(3  months),       2  Kings  iiiv.  5-9  ;  3  Chron,  xxsvi 
8,  9:  Jer.  Kxii  24-30;  sxiii 
Second  capture  of   Jerusalem   by   Nebuchadnezzar. 
Jehoiaoliin  is  carried  to  Babylon,  with  many  of  his 
subjects.      Zedekiah    or    Mattahiah,   kmg  (11 
years),  2  Kings  xiiv.  10-19 ;  2  Chron.  ixivi 

10-12:  Jer.  lii.  1,2;  iiiv. 
Predictions  of  the  duration  of  the  caT)tivitv. 

Jer,  xiix,  1-14,  1 
Of  the  restcration  of  the  Jews, 
Predictions  against  the  surrounding-j 
nlab  the  false  prophet  denounced. 


5-20,  15,  21-3a 
Jer.  xsx.,  xxxi 
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f   THE   CAfTlVITr,   I 


.  On  utder.  b 
Iwun  Toi.  ii. 


Babylon 


Babylon. 
JerusaiBHS. 


Prophecies  against  Babylon.  Jer.  1. ;  li. 

lisekiel'e  vision  in  Babyion;  Isia  comra^ioa,'  Eiek. 

L  ii    iii    1-21.    He  propheBios  of  the  Djiaerias  of 

j;taeaLein,  Eaek.  iii.  22-27  [l-Tj. 

Visions  «f  the  idolatries  which  occaaiotted  the  cap- 

tivitj,  Ezek.Tiii.:  x.Jxi.].  . 

Various  pradiotioQa  against  the  false  propheta,  Jera- 
EaloiB  and  the  Jewish  osJion, 

Eaek.  iii.-iii.[xvL,iviii-5-18]. 
»d<3resst4  to  the  Elders  of  tha  Jews, 

Ewk.  IS.,  [EEi.-xiiii]. 
Zedekt3.h'B  rebellion  and  wickedness, 

Jer.  siivii.  1,  2:  2  JiingB  isiv,  20:  2  Chton, 
KxrvL  13 :  Jer.  Iii.  3. 
The  wietedfiesa  of  priesls  and  people  (the  canee  of 
the  captivity.  BOB  10,  16),  with  a  BUmmary  necount 
of  the  ludsments  tiat  followed, 

■■     ^  2Chron,ssivi.U-2I. 

Nebucbadn<iziar  lays  6tege  to  Jerusalem  for  the  third 

SKingsxiv.l;  Jer. rxsiu.  1 ;  Iii. 4;  sKiviL3,t. 
Esekiel  foretells  the  destruction  of  Jemaalcm, 

Eaek.  Eiiv. 
Capt-ura  of  tlie  city  foretold.     The  people,  at  Jere- 

miEih'fi  word,  releasa  their  Hebrew  boad-servajits, 

Jer.  sxiiy.  1-10.' 

Jeremiah  shui  up  m  prison ;  hia  piediotieos  there, 

Ezekiel  je  flabylon,  prophesies  against  Egypt,  Baek. 
xxii.  1-10;'  tnd  against  lyre,  Eaek.  ixvl:  sea 

'      "      Mege  to  March  leain^  tha 

_     _  army.     Jeiemlab  prediota 

t£e deatrucuocof  the  PhilistJEiOa, 

Jer,  KXKvii.  5 ;  xlvii. 

On  the  depar(«ra  of  the  Chaldsau  army,  the  peopla 

recall  their  bond-servaiitB,  for  which  Jeremiah 

deoouEoea  them,  and  predicts  tJie  speedy  return  of 

-  -P.rviriiv.  11-22:  Iixvii.  6-10. 

.   11-21; 


11-22; 
ptifloned,  Jer.   x 


to  denounce  Zedekia)i, 
dungeon  ol  Malohiali. 
15-16. 
Ezekiel  in  Babylon,  i 
and  Hiueteli, 
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592  PERIOD   OF  THE   CAPTIVITY,   B.    C.    5S7-556. 


Baby 


JeTiisalem  flnaUy  tnlten.     Zodekiah  C! 
loD.     Jeremiali  delivered,        2  Kin 

Jar.  lii.  5-7;  zskTx.  2-7.  11-14. 
Kebuaaradftn  btirns  the  temple,  and  carries  away  the 
to  till  ttie  land. 

8-10 ; 


people,  leaving  a  few  poor  porsoaB  to  t 
2  Kings  XXV.  8-21 :  Jer.  hi.  12-30 ;  i 


•   1S3 


;   Ixi 


JeremlaJj  bewails  the  desolation  of  liis  country, 

Lainentationa  i.-v. 
Gfldaliah  appointed  governor.     Jeremiali  Bci  many 
others  attauh  themselves  to  him, 

2  Kings  XXV.  22-24:  Jer.  xl.  1-16 

lehmael  slays  Gedaliah,  and  attempa  to  carry  away 

tlie  people  to  the  Ammonitaa  ;  Johanan  intercepts 

him ;  the  people,  fearing  the  Chaldeans,  flee  into 

Egpyt,  contrary  to  the  command  of  God, 

2Kingaxxv,  25, 26:  Jer.  xli. ;  slii. ;  xliii.  1-7. 
Jeremlai  prophesies  against  Egypt  and  the  idola- 


Jer.  xhii.  i 


sliv. 


Brief  s 


Further  Hisicry  of  Qit  Jews 
Ezekiel  predicts  the  ntter  ( 


Ca,^ivi\iy — Bihylon. 

Ktion  of  Ind'Bi 

Baek  ssxm  22-33 

Predictions  against  Ammon  Moib  Edom  Philistia. 

Tyre,  aud  Egypt,  Eaek.  XXV    xxvll    xxvm    xsxil 

Eaekiol  appeals  to  the  captives 

Ezot   xxKi  I  1  20 
Evil  rulers  denounced;  restoration  ot  the  Jews  pro 
mised  ;  prerficliunE  of  Metawh  s  Itiu/dom 

Exek.  xExiv. ;  xsxvii.  [17,  last  clause]. 
Prophecies  of  tlie  church  and  its  enemies,  and  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,        Ezek.  xixviii.;  sxsix 
EzeUlel's  vision  of  tie  futare  temple, 

Ezek.  xl.-ilviii. 


■ry,  Uan,  iy.  28-37. 
releases  Jehoiachin, 
27-30:  Jer.  lii,  31-34. 
o1  the  Living  Creatures, 

Babylon  taken,  Dan.  v. 


The  fulfilment  of  Nebnchadnoazar' 

madness,  and  subsequent  recovery,  Dan^ 
Evil-Merodaeh,  ting  c!  Babyli 

3  Kit 
Daniel's  first  vision  ■ 

Belshaziar's  Feast. 
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THE   itUSTOEATION,    B.    C.    538-519. 


Daniel's  vision  of  the  Ram  and  He-gc/at,  Dan.  viii 
Daniel's  prayer  for  the  reetorfition  of  Jerusaleta 

Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks,  Dan.  is,;  Psa.  cii. 
Daaiel  caat  into  the  den  of  lioaa,  Dan.  vi. 

Decraa  of  Cyras  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and 

reatoratioa  of  the  Jews  to  their  ovjn  country, 

2  0hron.  lixvi.  22,  33;  EEraLl-4: 


,  ilix.,  1.  liii.,  ixvii,,  Ixxvii.,  lis 


106  (4.)  FROM  THE  DECaBE  OF  CYRU8,  B.'C,  536,  TO  THE 
FINAL  faOPHECY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAUBNT,  B.  0.  420-497; 
ABOUT    139    YEAES, 


I.  Frrnn  the  return  of  the  Jews,  io  the  Dedicafioii  of 

the  Second  TsmpU, 
Betuin  of  tlifl  Jews.    Cjrua  restores  the  veaaelB  of 
the  temple.     An  altar  set  np. 

Ezra  i.  5-11 :  [ii.  :j,  iii.  1-7 :  Paa.  Uxiyii.,  cvii.. 

Foundation  of  the  second  temple,  nnder  the  direction 

of  Zerubbabel,     Ezra  iii.  8-13 ;  Psa.  Uxiiv.,  livi. 

The  building  of  the  temple  interrupted  by  the  Sauia- 

ritana,  Ezra  iff.  1-5,  34:  Paa.  cusii. 

The  last  vision  dfi,DanJel,  Dan.  i.-iii 

Building    of    the  '.temnle    resumed,      Hi^gai    and 

Zecharlali   inoifo  tfie  people  to  the  work,  and 

esLort  them  to  repSntanee, 

Esca  iv.  24;  vl  1^  Hig.  i.  l-U:  Esra  v.  2: 
Hag.  i.  12-15;  i    1-9:  Zcch.  i.  1-6;  Has;,  ii. 
10-23;   Zeoh.  i.  5-21;  ii.-Vi.(;ii.  5]. 
The  building  of  the  temple  again  interrupted,  au<l 
resumed,     Ezra  v.  3-17;  vi.1-13:  Psa.  oxii'    ■" 
Zech.  ^ 
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Uodieation  of  tbi  necond  temple, 

Eji'a  yi.  14-22 :  Paa.  xlviii..  Ixixi.,  cslvi., 
cslvii.,  cxlTiii.,  cilis,,  cl. 


OppoaitioB 

Artaxerxea  (or  Ahaauerna)  diTorces  Vaahti,  his  queen, 
mil.  i. 
Ezra  commissioned  to  visit  JeruEaJem,  Ezra  vii.  [2-14.] 
A-rtrutetxtia  makes  Esther  qneen,  Estb.  ii.  1-30. 

Ezra,  comes  to  Jerusalotn ;  causes  the  people  to  put 
away  their  heathen  wives,     Ezra  viii.-x.  [18-44] 
Concluding  propheciea  of  Zeahaxiah,  Zeoli.  ix.-xiv. 
Mordeoai  disooverH  the  aoaapiracy  against  Ah aauarua. 


Esth.  ii.  i 
•13,  and  its  defeat. 
Esth.  iii.-x. 


Nehemiah  receives  a  commission  from  Artaieries  i  j 

ieit  it,  and  rebuild  the  wall.  Neh.  i. ;  ii.  IS, 

Nehemiah  arrives  at  Jerusalem.     Sanballat  strives  to 

hinder  the  work ;  the  builders  work  under  urms, 

Neh,  ii.  9-20:  [iii.l;iv, 

Neheniiah  relievaa  the  Jewa  oppressed  hy  usair :  his 

wn  genoroaity,  Keii.  v. 

.  wftU  completed  by  the  Jews  and  dedicated, 

Neh.  vi. :  [sii-  27-43], 
Nehemiah  returns  to  Persia,  iTeh.  vii.  1-4. 

Second  oommisaion  of  Nehamiat,  and  reformation, 
Neh.  vii.  [6-73] ;  viii-:  ix. ;  [x,]  ;  xi. ;  [xii.  1-9. 
44r47];  xiif.  1-3:  Psa.  i.  cxii. 
Malachi  prophesies  ag^inat  the  corruptiona  intro- 
duced during  the  second  absence  of  Nehemiah, 

Mai,  i. ;  ii. ;  iii.  1-15. 
Further  reformation  by  Nehemiah,  Neh,  liii,  4-31. 
Final  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testaitent, 

ilal.  iii.  16-18;  iv. 
Detached  Genealogies,  etc.,  inaerUd  probably  at  ths 
juiptetion  of  the  Canon, 

1  Chron.  i.-ii  ;  Neh.  xiL  10-30. 
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RLY   PROI'ANE    HISTOY, 


,    AND   EaSLY   PeOFANE 


107.  The  ohroaology  of  the  early  history  of  Assyria  and  Egypt, — 
the  most  anoieot  of  the  nations  mentionod  in  Scripture, 
n^oBv^^f-  '"solves  difficulties,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  onr  know- 
flouiHes.  ledge  are  ineitricable.  Ctesiaa  and  Herodotus  (tlie  two 
profane  hisloriana  on  wbom  we  rely  for  inforniatiot  on 
Assvria),  differ  in  chronology  by  800  years,  and  proportion ahly  in 
their  dynasties ;  Herodotus  fismg  the  daration  of  the  Assyrian  domi- 
nion in  Upper  Asia  at  520  yenrs;  and  Ctesias  (whose  historical  aiitho- 
ritr  is  ve  y  !  w)  t  I'Oo  (D'  d  S'  "  ""l)  **  iniramis  is  suppoKcd,  in 
oneaccon  t  toh  I  d  B  C  2017  !  nother  (Dr.  Hales),  B.  C. 
747.     Th    m  d      f      1      g  t!  d  other   difficulties,  is  to 

asancaB  th  t  f  tw      Assy  mp   es ;  an  assumption  snp- 

poited  by      m    p  ^  ges        H      d  t      (        95,  102,  106,  185).    The 
fliffiriilt.iBB        t.b    fj)        t  Til /pi        H   to  y     rise   irom  the  fact,  that 
g         Dy  ancient  authorities,  and 


many  contemp        po      dy  g         ' 

the  same  k    g  has    ft  I      mes 

In  the  Tables  of  Egypt        H   t    y.  w 

English   Kble.     For  the  faets,  ^ 

J'fi""'^        Cory,  published  by  Pickering;  for  Assyrian  History,  the 
'  Tables  of  Dr.  Enssoll. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  from  the  date  of  Solomon's  temple  (B.  C. 
1012),  downwards,  there  are  no  serious  discrepancies  between  com- 
petent authorities,  except  in  relation  to  Assyria  (1012  to  771),  lor 
the  whole  of  this  later  period,  we  adopt  the  date  of  "  Clinton's  Fasti," 
whicli  seldom  differ  more  than  a  year  from  those  of  the  aothorisou 


Tabular  Bistory  of  Egi/pt,  etc.,  froTn  the  Dei 
days  of  Solomon.— From    X/sher. 


_     .„.     __ 

I..... 

B.C. 

B  ( 

Tlie  neliige. 

^  mrnd      e-t»Hi=l  ^1 

sisa 

FomidalioD  of  Wnedc™  of  Egypt" 

1.  Menai.    Mene8(H.)  Misorl's.),  Misraini 

bSSZ""' 

319Z 

(B-a)        ' 

ZMI 

A!l3hn™(™Vnrod( 

a  Thoth    3.     AthotHes    (EX    Tosorthne 

or^hmuBt)   lonni" 

(M   M.).  inventor  of  letlers  and  meli 

sm 

Ve^ST'ol     Nimrod. 

3.  rio(ft   II.     AlhotliBB    (E.y,    Kenkere^ 

KmiBt  or  Beluaf 

(M.T.) 

•  In  One  Tnble  the  followii 
CK.)  Eratosthenes  (H.)  Here 
(o  Josephus.    (M.  M.  and  M.  T )  Metnplut 


■lofManotho.    (H.lSafl- 
iUiis>  and  'AQcienC  cU^^i^io 
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Tabular  History  of  Egypt,  etc. — Continued. 


1 

,„„,„.. 

FO 

B    (■! 

Vvnuuids  begun  f 

Din  us.  [he  braulilier 

fljil 

W^i 

Babyloii  takeji. 

2017 

SaniiranitH    Bueoeedi 

vm 

rbUrefcifi^Ithdyn,    Shepherd  kins'*- 

DIM 

2:.B^ 

Vi  etofe"    of''  BaaV 

a.  JpoeAnm. 

rsmia. 

105B 

9.  KtTfi. 

197S 

Niiiyaa  saoooads  a» 

19W 

teeen  (Pliny);  aeyeral   obeliskfl  and 

Abl-alvYisira  Egpj;l, 

IBM 

of   Uiree-auii-lhS^j 

1M7 

EuMibiua,    Or  tin- 

aod-thtrty     accord- 

si,.?,Pr5:s 

lol  OfiriewB  /I. 

1W2 

S.  Anto. 

napalus  {see  p.  S3* 

U.  Os<rto«.7H. 

Sju 

IS.  ^ftmri  MuOmA  III,  left  several  monn- 

1838 

Jaeobbom. 

«.i^^(o. 

1712 

la.  Saliart   Aobeces  (M,  M.J,  Alisplira^ 
muuio8iB(M.J.) 

175S 

7.  AseOi. 
14.AiT«».    Siege  of  shepherds  iHAvarls. 
E.piilslonofsKephords;  death  of  iseth. 

1748 

1748 

Ch^js  (I  Her.) 

17SU 

Hegenoy  tUI  Thothmos  III.  Joseph  (SB), 
Ch^on    {Ht><rm    1    M.),  Amenenths 

uutti  (fiVerOKiJ 

Joseph    Bold;    1nl«r' 

ins 

SreSn;    hia'°Xl^ 

Appearaooe  of  tiie  PhtBUii,  oi^  M  Hermes, 

auppoaed  to  be  Joseph  the  Hebreiv. 
16.  XKoMmoa /,  tuid  Ameses.    Msiris  (H.), 

jMobgoea  to  Egypt 

1T0» 

RegnE^tion  of  Caiandflr.    PhoMiii. 

n^rCS^™!/:  Mephr.  Muthosia  (M.  J.) 
Ig   TAofJinws  in.    M<Bt\a  (H.),  Tlimoas 

{M.J.) 

Mi 

13  Aviemphll  Qi)    Anouphis(E) 

W.  ThathwoelV.    Oms.(M  JO.Soris(M.)( 

Jo,sp.o,e. 

1679 

BirlliMdoorlylife'o( 

2l!  Ar«m^    III.,    and    ^mun    Ihoh^ 
Kathek  (Hieroa-),  Danaus  (Gt.),  Itethoti'a 

Moses. 

1MB 

Mo; OS  in  Mldlao. 

IWi 

160* 

fTac,);^BuEiri°'(fiirkt/  ^"^'^ 

1492 

The  Ej^oda. 
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Tabular  History  of  Egypt,  etc. — Coviinued. 


B,VPT. 

P..,^,™k,  ™. 

B.€. 

~SQ 

i4i)i- 

t)ie    niixod    multitude  (M.);    Exudei 

61 

BoBohons  drowned.    Sjn.  iifiU  tliis  o<^ 
ciu'iod  71111  jesrSHfler  Mbiibb,  and  atiar 

mi 

28.  JIniMSSM  7.  SeUiofl  (T.),  8up!ua{M.  M.) 

St  ^m«»,  or  PhU.«h  m.  W^teAW^  .«: 

1466 

Danaua  (Ernios.) 

use 

Great  wstrior. 

Cliai'ge  tb  JoMiiuk 
Conqueat  of  Caniian 
completed. 

I>euGalion  (Ei'atfla.) 

W02 

Olhftell 

1339 

13S3I 

Ehn.l 
EreGtheus(£rat(w.) 

iseo 

Shamgar.                ' 
UoboKih. 

Palaps  (EraSis!) 

jm 

im? 

13^ 

The  C jcla  or  Mffirie  begins. 

Hcrsnlea  (Eratos.) 

131S 

mi 

S3.  Nilocria  and  Samesiei    VI.    Nltooria 

SKtri^"''"' 

and  Tbuons  (M.  M,),  Mltooris  (E-),  Fio- 

i2ia' 

1198 

2dThebmi«r 

1800 

Jephthali. 

Ti'oy  be^eged  (Erat) 

■l-i-ojnnwai-end,s. 

(D.),!ieaio3Niliis(E.) 

Orostai  at  Avgos, 

1104 

B8.  Jtamesem  XI.  (Sjn.),  Cliattien  Taui-ua 

1140 

(K) 

118+ 

89.  ^wuB  JKaJ  Bjuflj,  RhamBSBS  JabaBae> 

1068 

David,  king 

(Sjn.) 

1119 

The   oeplie  now  paises  to  Lower  Beypt- 
Tliers  are  in  the  21st  dyn,  nlde'lTieW 

uoi 

lOlS 

liings,  and  sevau  known  Tanile,  reign- 
22d  3ynaaty.    Sheshoni:  or  Shishak. 

sn 

976 

DiTirfon  of  kinBdom. 

A.™.... 

EaiPT,  Ere, 

In  m,  Jonnl.  vieifs.  tfinoveh ;  in  173.  the  Kovernors  n/^Medtn  it 

L    B.C. 

Shialink      (Se«n~ 

trisi)    invadea 

jjfirishPB  In  Ills  pulnoa  bj  fii'a.   Tlirua  kingdouiB  are  foi'med,  o 
wLioh,  at  flrst^  i^yrla  is  aliief. 

Judffia,  a  Chk-CD, 
iii.9. 

Asm/ria.            1            Sn6!*m.            1             J^nKn. 

8ia 

Boeehoris. 

Pul  reiens  OTemll:  makes  iHrssUtea  pay  tributes,  769. 

B.C.                            IB.C.                            |B.C.I 

•m    TicliiaiMleBer.    7«f.    Belesis,  or            770    Arhaces,     wh 

Eranf  Olvmn.! 

^(t,r.«</lX«-J 

Syri^"^         "               "    '""i™'                    ™n''sr''sar 

733      iK\ 

gsxvi.    1  7M  JHadiua.             |         |  diufli 

>aliiB, 

753 

Decennial        Ai. 
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Chronology  of  Scripture,  etc. — Continued. 


A.=™.. 

E«,^,  ET« 

Jmjria. 

Bafij/ton, 

Mtdi«. 

B  3. 

B 

B  C 

M 

at 

n 

r  - 

des        -an 

ai 

B 

, 

F           M-sae. 

F 

ji 

71 

|,°""    ^ 

n 

m 

M 

T     ua      -H 

U 

Erv        g            d 

E 

[B  la       m 

i» 

fl                ** 

n 

arr           M 

nn               Ba- 

sa               u    L 

«ET 

st.  =d 

» 

»>.,» 

WO 

i>- 

a< 

■^ 

M 

«so 

Oea 

f 

d         Gee 

Baboon  md  Penia. 

Jfalifl  and  >'<inta. 

B,a 

B.C. 

61F 

rhnranli-N-pho 

".t-'S-S.SVJi 

Dyna^y  of  the  Kiuanitea, 
Ko    Kobador  CyaxBree 

623 

pe  deuoe  of  Assvr  a 
Ifeh  chad  e«ar  1  a  b^ 

(Sawres  of  MeX.'*' 

I     fiubjectto  SoyihianB, 
eipelB  Iham,  BDd  takes 

no 

"oo'/ne'ot^Medlt 

Ninereh. 

^d''Red  Sens  ni^ 

PrBYioQB    to    this    fime, 

templed,  fails. 
NhIio       lmade> 

bvLcin  and  I^dia,  under 
KehuBhadnoEair 

there  Is  DO  credible  bis- 

eod 

tory  of  Persia,  Kal-Kans, 

Afin. 

Deftflled   by  No- 

m 

i^kpnand  added  to  Media. 

fDar.o  Atbena.! 

SOB 

icbuchadnoEzar      defeala 

eio 

tlarqunL,KomeO 

600 

^Hiadueziar^^ 
pfpdi  Neoho 

S94 

Apr  en       ot      P 
JJophra         COD- 

604    ft  V,           nB?Hir       re  in- 

Ml 

Brfh    of   KaI.Khoaru 

f  Qud^Bstilo    an 

((.jrus) 

apiroa  with  ^de> 

68      ^^      ^     Jn'i.jmr  uonquera 

50a 

pipplo  Solon,  Tbalea] 

«1 

KXi"" 

{»      ^         1   dne^r        tokns 

'^^"ba^^tzml 

Jcr       III!       m. 

l^re  olerthlr 

een  r 

1 

m,ii 
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Chronology  of  Scripture,  etc. — Continued. 


Ujru 


by 


rPeisistifllua,  Al.liBllPVl 
(!yaisresli.,(l>a"us!. 
CvrasEeneral.BnclralB 

in  mooarahy  founded 


ra  CriBsua  snd  As 


jfloeiXen. 
ji-8  Egypt 


NsriL'lassar  (Belsh.).  3ua. 
Biihyiou      bewegedi     tlie 

-writiuu  on  the  whII." 
D»riU9.    ting  of  Uabylou 

md  Meiiilk 
NHbdnadiuB    ruAes;    (» 

.  pires    (a    be    iudepeiv- 

i.bylon  ftgniu  beaiea 
mTmo'ei^  to  B 

liuHibof  Oyi-uainbs 

Utnentia  lite  Magism. 

iuljy'lim  iBFoltji,  snd  la  destroyed. 
KajptiSl)  canflL  oorapLeted  (eea  KIO,  Egypt). 
MJSiedoDaDdThraootribiitiiry.  IonianBi-ovoIl,ftnd/ 

■    .    Wnr  against  Greece. 

ipeditioiia  Rgaingt  Greece  detealed. 

Kay  01  mvolla. 

"     ces  sueoeeda  Dariua ;  Bubduea  Egypl^  Dml  il  1 

^ition  nftninst  Oreeee  foils. 

-  Thamiatooles  In  Peraia. 

'laTBt  JaruaHlem. 
nanamiah. 

XoriBs  II.  Bueceeds.  and  ia  aasaasinated ;  "-^diaou 
IhitlQSli.;  Nothus. 
E^pt  fegaine  her  indapendenee. 


Esthei'  queen. 


F     ^     . 


OHAPTEK   IV, 


Sec,    1,    Sketch   op   the   Civil   Histohy    of   the   Jews 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  BETWEEN  THE  OlD  AND  NbW 

Testaments, 
108.  Although  we  have  no  account  of  thia  period  in  Scrip- 
ture, its  events  are  frequently  referred  to  in  prophecy,  and 
many  of  them  tk-ow  light  upon  the  New  Testament,  The 
following  sketch  ia  founded  chiefly  on  Joaephua  and  the 
boolia  of  the  Maccabees, 
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OLD   AND   KEW   TESTAMENTS    CONNECTED,  bU» 

no.  After  Nehemifih  (B.  0.  420),  Jud^a  continued  anbjeot  to  tho 
kings  of  PerEia  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  ceased,  q,^gjg„g 
however,  to  form  &  diatiact  government,  and  was  annexed  under  tha 
to  the  satrapy  of  Syria;  the  administration  of  affairs  being  ersiani. 
entrnstad  to  the  high  priest,  sabject  only  to  the  control  of  the  Syrian 
governor.  This  union  of  the  civil  government  and  the  pontificate 
soon  made  the  office  one  of  high  ambition  to  the  different  members  of 
the  family  of  Aaron,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  violent  and  disgracs- 
fnl  contests. 

111.  Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  army  by  A^ezander,  Syria 
fell  under  his  power ;  and  Tyre  was  taken  after  an  obstinate 
resistance.  Alexander  then  marched  into  Judiea,  to  punish  ^^c_-^i_  ' 
the  Jews,  who,  oat  of  respect  for  their  oath  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  had  granted  the  Tyriane  supplies  of  provisions  and-  refused 
them  to  him.  But  (it  ie  related)  aa  he  approached  Jerasalem,  and  savr 
a.  solemn  procea-sion  of  the  people  coming  to  meet  him,  headed  by  the 
high  priest  Jaddua,  and  all  the  priestly  race,  in  their  robes  of  office, 
God  turned  his  heart  to  spare  and  favor  them.  He  continued  to  tliem. 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  religion;  granted  them  exemp- 
tion from  tribute  during  their  sabbatical  years  ;  and  wten  he  built  tha 
city  of  Alexandria,  placed  a  great  number  of  Jews  there,  and  gav 


his  Greek  subjects.  On  tho  division  of 
J  1  ultimately  fell  to  the  share  of 
f  m  d  part  of  the  monarchy  of  Egypt.  Jfl„a^^'^ 
dm  y  of  the  people  to  Alexandria, 
1  g  and  even  advanced  some  of  them  to  ofSees 
t  By  Buccessive  deportations  and  Yolunta,ry  re- 
d  long  continued,  an  important  seat  of  tha 
Th   moral  influence  of  this  change  will  be  noticed 


them  the  s 


f      tl      ty      d  t 
m      1     Egypt  b 


J)  g  th  tim  t  Ptol  my  Iiagus,  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews  was 
m  h  p  m  t  d  by  th  ternal  administration  of  an  excellent  high 
p      t  S  th    J    t      H    repaired  and  fortified  their  city  and  teiQple 

w  th    t      J,       d  1  [ty  w  lis,  and  made  a  spacious  reservoir  of  water, 
mp       as  H    is  said  to  have  completed  the  canon  of  tha 

Old  T  tam  t  by  th  adl  tion  of  the  booka  of  Ezra,  Haggai,  3eciia- 
riah,  Heheraiah,  Esther,  and  Malachi.  The  Jews  also  affirm  that 
Simon  was  "  lie  last  of  the  great  synagogue,"  which  is  described  aa 
having  consisted  of  120  individuals,  among  whom  were  Ezra,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Nehemiah,  and  Malachi.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
succession  of  devoted  and  patriotic  wen,  who  distinguished  themselves 
aftoi  the  cp.ptivity  by  their  labors  in  collecting  and  revising  the  aacrsd 
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OLD   AKD   NEW   TESTAMEST3   CONKECTED. 


booTss,  and  in  fettling  and  improving  tlia  civil  and  religions  inatifwtioni 
of  theic  country.     Simon  died  in  the  year  291  B.  C. 

After  the  J  vir   h      t        had  b         t   b  ta  j  t    tha  kings  of  Egypt 
for  about  a  h      i    d  y         (d        g  ih    la^t       tv  of  which  it  enjoye 


h  dow  of  their  power,) 

a  th    Great,  to  the  kings  of 

t     five  provinces;  three 

mnly,  Galilee,  Samaria, 

t    qiiently  called  Judaa 

mely,  Trachonitis  aad 

d  by  their  own  laws, 


almost  uni  t        pt  d  tr     q    11  tj 
it  hecame  a  bj    t         h         g      f  A 
Syria  {B.  0  103)     Th  y  d     J   1  th    1     d 
of  which  w  th   west      1      f  J    d 

and  Judiea  (th       h  th       hi  t  y 

after  this  tim  )         d  t  tl 

Periea :  but  th    T  w   w  II       d  t    b 

under  the  h  gh  [       t      d  1    f  th 

Judtea,  being  situated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  maoh  affected 
by  the  frequent  wars  in  which  those  coanttiea  were  engaged.  The  evils 
to  which  it  was  thus  exposed  were  aggravated  by  the  corruption  and 
misconduct  of  its  bigh  priestH  and  chief  men,  and  the  increafling  wicked- 
uesB  of  the  people. 

lia  God  saw  fit  to  pnniah  the  Jews  for  this  defection  by  the  hanci 
of  Antiocbas  Epiphanea,  king  of  Syria,  who  came  and 
plundered  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  with  every 
eircnmstance  of  cruelty  and  profanation,  and  slew  or  enslaved  great 
numbers  of  the  inbabifanfs  (B.  0.170).  For  three  years  and  a  half 
they  were  altogether  deprived  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
The  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away ;  the  temple  itself  was  dedicated  by 
Antiochns  to  Jnpiter,  whose  atatue  was  erected  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering;  the  observance  of  the  law  of  God  was  prohibited  under  tha 
severest  penalties;  every  opy  of  the  sacred  writings  which  could  b« 
seized  was  burned;  and  the  people  wore  required,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Never  before  had  the  Jews  been  exposed  to  so 
furioQS  a  peraecatlon,  Numerous  as  were  the  apostates,  a  remnant 
continued  faithful :  and  these  events  were  doubtless  made  instrumental 
in  calling  tha  attention  ot  the  heathen  around  to  those  great  principles 
for  which  many  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  were  willing  to  peril  their 

113.  At  length  God  raised  up  a  deliverer  for  his  people  in  the  noble 
family  of  the  Aamonseans.  Mattathias,  a  priest  eminent 
2^^™*  for  his  piety  and  resolution,  and  the  father  of  Sve  sons, 
encouraged  the  people,  by  bis  example  and  exhortations, 
"to  stand  up  for  the  law;"  and  having  collected  around  him  a  large 
number  of  faithful  men,  be  undertook  to  free  the  nation  f\'om  the 
oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Syrians,  and  to  restore  the  worship 
of  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  being  very  old  whsu  engaged  in  this  arduOM 
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worltjhedid  notliyotOBee  its  complotion.  At  hk  deatli,  his  eldest 
Bon,  Judas,  eueceeded  to  the  command  of  the  army  (B.  C.  163),  in 
which  Lb  was  aasiated  by  his  foar  brothers,  oapecially  hy  Simon,  the 
■Ider  of  thorn,  who  was  a  man  of  remaTkable  prudeuca.  Tho  motto 
on  his  Btaudard  was,  Eiod.  xv.  11,  "Who  ia  like  unto  thfin  amont?  tha 
goijs,  0  Jehovah?"  The  Hahrew  words  being  Mi  Camoha  Badim 
Jehovah;  and  from  the  initial  letters  of  these  words  M  0  B  I  was 
derived  the  word  Maccabi,  or  Maccahee,  and  became  the  5umame  of 
the  family,  and  was  applied  also  to  all  who  joined  their  cause, 
■  After  several  viotoriea  over  the  troops  of  Aotiochus,  he  gained  pos- 
WEsion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  His  first  oare  was  to  purify  both 
from  all  traces  of  idolatry.  The  temple  was  cocsucrated  anew  to  tha 
eerviofl  of  God,  and  the  daily  saorifioea  were  resumed.  This  reoonBecra- 
tion  of  the  temple  &nd  revival  of  worship  was  ever  after  celebrated  by 
an  annual  feast  of  eight  days.  It  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  wint« 
iolstice,  aud  was  called  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  John  x.  22. 

114.  tinder  the  Maooabean  princes,  Judrea  became  a  tree  state,  snp- 
port«d  by  regular  troops,  strong  garrisoua,  and  alliances  with  other 
powers,  including  even  Eoma  itself.  The  country  began  to  enjoy  its 
former  fertility  aud  peacefulness;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  state  were 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Syria,  Phcenicia,  Arabia,  and  Idumwa, 
This  prosperity,  however,  was  but  of  abort"  duration.  The  decline  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman  power,  soon 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Pompey  marched 
his  urmy  into  Jud»a,  besieged  and  took  Jerusalem,  and  made  Jndtea 
tributary  to  the  Romans,  though  it  was  still  governed  by  the  Macca- 
bean  princes.  The  last  of  that  family  was  conquered  and  deposed  by 
Herod  the  Great,  an  Idurassan  by  birth,  but  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  a 
favorite  of  Rome,  and  connected,  by  his  marriage  to  Mariamne,  with 
the  Asmoniean  family.  He  enlarged  the  kingdom,  but  reduced  the 
power  of  the  high -priesthood,  which,  instead  of  being  an  hereditary 
office  held  for  life,  waa  now  granted  and  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
monarch.  He  was  a  cruel  tyrant  to  his  people,  and  even  to  his  own 
children,  three  of  whom  he  put  to  death ;  a  slave  to  his  passions,  and 
indifferent  by  what  means  he  gratified  his  ambition.  But,  to  preserve 
the  Jews  in  subjection,  and  to  erect  a  lasting  monument  Ui  his  own 
name,  he  repaired  the  temple  of  Jemsalem  at  a  vast  expense,  and 
greatly  added  to  its  magnificence. 

115.  In  the  thirty -sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  while  ITerort 
Augustus  vria  emperor  of  Rome,  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
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Harod  was  succeeded  in  the  gOYernment  of  part  of  PaJestin«  by  hii 
Bon  Arclielans,  who  acted  with  great  crnelty ;  and  in  the  tenth  year  of 
hia  government,  npon  a  complaint  being  made  againat  him  by  the  Jewa, 
he  was  banished  by  Augustas  to  Vieune,  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.  Pub- 
liua  SnlpitiuB  Quirii.iufl  (who,  according  to  the  Offeek  wav  of  writing 
the  name,  is  by  Luke  called  Oyreniue),  the  president  of  Syria,  was  then 
sent  to  rednce  the  countries  over  which  Archalaua  had  reigned  to  a 
Roman  province;  and  a  governor  of  Judrea  was  appoiatiid,  under  the 
title  of  procnrator,  aubordinate  to  the  president  of  Syria.  During  oar 
Savionr'a  ministry,  Jndiea  and  Samaria  were  governed  by  a  Romaa 
procurator,  who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  while  Galilee  waa 
governed  under  the  authority  of  the  Romans  by  Herod  Antipas,  a  son 
of  Herod  the  Grsat,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch. 


Seo.  2. — Sketch  of  the  Moral  and  Religious  History 
OF  THE  Jews,  ddrins  tub  peeiod  between  tee  Old 
AND  New  Testaments. 

116.  Betvreen  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  and  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  the  Jews  appear  in  a  somewhat  new  light. 
Their  intercourse  with  Gentilfes  in  Babylon  and  elaewhere,, 
and  the  severe  chaatisements  they  had  undergone,  checked 
their  tendency  to  idolatry,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  own 
faith.  The  Scriptures  were  also  more  frequently  consulted 
than  nuder  the  earlier  monarchy,  and  synagogues  were  estab- 
lished in  most  of  the  cities  of  Palestine. 

The  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  other  nations  bad  become  during 
the  same  period  more  general.  As  early  aa  the  time  of  the 
iniereniiraB  captivity  a  colony  waa  formed  in  Egypt,  thus  violating  ths 
JJ^jJ^^  law  (Deut,  xii.),  and  weakening  the  tiea  which  bound  them 
to  the  holy  city.  Their  earlier  connection  with  Egypt  had 
bean  a  Bcourge,  and  now  it  became  a  snare.  From  choice  or  necessity, 
eettlers  established  themselves  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  in  Africa,  and 
in  Italy,  so  that  when  our  Lord  appeared,  there  was  scarcely  a  irountry 
in  the  whole  Romaii  empire  in  which  a  Jewish  colony  might  not  be 
ibund.  It  was  well  nigh  literally  true  that  Moses  had  in  every  city 
thoBfl  that  preached  him,  Acta  iv.  21. 

As  a  cdnsequence  of  this  intercourse,  the  oiiginal  language  of  Paled- 
tino,  which  had  beeo  subject,  as  wa  have  seen,  to  -various  infiuonoa* 
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(Pt.  1. 5  31),  was  forgof.en  by  many  of  the  Jews,  and  Greek  became  ns 
familiar  in  the  iowns  of  Judiea  as  Araro^an.  Hence  the  translation 
of  the  Oid  Testament  into  Greek,  the  admiesion  by  the  Jews  into  their 
pacer  faith  of  Bome  of  the  absardities  of  heathen  philosophy.  Hence, 
also,  an  eitenaive  acquaintance  among  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  a  general  eipectation  throughout  all  the  East  of  ths 
coming  of  the  Messiah. 

117.  Other  influences  weM  also  at  work,  of  a  directly  reli- 
gions kind. 

Moat  of  the  rites  of  the  law  derived  their  significance  from  their 
iymbolioal  character.  They  were  do(;trine3  in  action ;  and  ouipj  j„. 
thongh  some  were  intended  merely  to  preserve  the  Jews  flueneea. 
distinct  from  neighboring  nations,  moat  were  intended  to  teach  lessons 
ot  piety  and  morality,  or  to  point  attention  to  the  office  and  work  of 
the  Messiah. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  all  that  was  spiritual  in 
tiie  law  was  ovnriooked,  the  ritual  alone  being  regarded.  Hence  arose 
»  variety  of  sects,  a  knowledge  of  whose  tenets  helps  na  to  appreciate 
the  allusions  of  our  lord.  This  knowledge,  moreover,  is  highly 
instructive  in  illustrating  the  deceitfnlness  of  human  nature,  and  its 
tendencies  in  our  own  age.  We  may  notice,  in  fact,  in  Judsea,  the 
direction  which  the  mind  of  man  everywhere  takes  as  true  religion 
decays.  There  was  the  Erst  .traditional  tendeuoy,  under  phariaatem, 
whose  influence  foreign  human  elements  were  mingled  with  js'5^  ^* 
the  Divine,  Forms  which  compressed  and  destroyed  the  eenes. 
tuhstance  of  piety  mere  substituted  for  auoh  as  grew  of  it ;  the  law  wm 
made  void  through  traditions.  In  the  place  of  the  real  essence  there 
came  the  dead  ceremonial.  This  was  Pharisaism,  or  legal  Judaism. 
But  extremes  confirm  one  another.  The  foreign  additions  introduced 
by  one  sect  were  disowned  by  others;  and  with  the  rejection  of  the 
additions  came  the  rejection  of  much  that  was  true.  Hence  arose  8ad- 
duceeiem,  or  rationalistic  Judaism,  ending  often  in  infidelity.  In  time, 
it  was  earlier  than  Pharisaism,  hut  it  never  flourished  till  that  system 
became  prevalent.  Neither  error  met  the  wants  of  men  of  warmer 
devotional  feeling.  The  Pharisee  believed  too  much,  the  Sadducee  too 
little.  Both  failed,  in  the  opinion  of  this  third  sect,  to  see  the  import 
of  Scripture,  which  is  not  on  the  surface,  but  beneath,  and  must  ha 
reached  by  profound  meditation  and  allegorical  interpretations.  Hence 
Mosa  th?  Mssencs,  She  repreeentatives  ol  the  monastic^m  of  all  ages. 
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How  easy  to  avoid  the  e 
fatal  of  our  own  1 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  tliat  the  three  Grecian  sects— the  Stoics,  tha 
Epicureans,  aud  the  Py thagorsans— did  not  widely  differ  from  these 
Jewish  sects.  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  also  shown  that  tha 
dliig  Greek  three  chief  Mohammedan  sects  fell  into  tlie  same  errors. 
fleeiB,eio.  rjij^g  Snnia  are  the  traditionists ;  tha  Sheas  adhere  to  the 
Koran;  and  the  Sufis  soaght  their  .'eligion  in  what  Mohammed  called 
"internal  divine  senEation."  {History  of  Persia,  chap  xiii.) 

Later  than  the  time  of  our  Lord,  these  sects  were  known  by  different 
names.  The  Pharisees  were  called  successively,  Eabbiniste  (disciples, 
that  is,  of  the  rabbis,  or  great  teachers);  Catialists  (i.  e.  traditiouiEts); 
and  Talmndists.  Those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadduceea  on  the 
Btipremacy  of  the  literal  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  though  not  holding 
their  other  errors,  were  called  Karaites,  or  Scripturists.  The  Eseecos, 
also,  are  known  in  history  as  Therapeutie  (i.  e,  soul -physician  a) ;  though 
some  think  that  this  name  was  given  to  a  distinct  but  similar  sect. 
(Barton's  Bampton  Lecture,  Note  32;  and  Heander'a  Church  History,  i.) 

118.  It  is  instructive  to  observe,  that  while  the  Pharisees 
used  tradition  for  the  discoverj^  of  truth,  the  Sadducees  used 
rationalietic  logic  for  the  eame  purpose,  as  did  the  schoolmen 
in  later  times ;  and  that  these  sects  owed  their  origin  to  the 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  the  decay  of  spiritual  rehgion. 
The  great  question  between  them,  moreover,  was  on  the  extent 
and  authority  of  tradition.  The  Sadduoee,  though  willing  to 
compare  it  with  so  much  of  Scripture  as  he  believed,  denied 
its  authority :   The  Pharisee  received  it  as  Divine. 

119.  The  body  of  tradition  referred  to  in  these  disputes, 
Jewish  ^^  collected  in  the  second  century,  or  later,  by 
tta<iifion,  Jewish  doctors,  and  especially  by  E.  Judah,  the 
Holy,  a  descendant  of  Gamaliel  (Lightfoot),  and  a  favorite  of 
one  of  the  Antonines, 

The  collection  is  called  Mishna,  or  the  rapetiticn.'  Later  doctors 
added  to  it  various  comments,  under  the  name  of  Gemara  (a  comple- 
tion); and  the  two  works — Mishna  and  Gemara — are  togetlier  called 
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the  Talrnod.  from  a  Hebrew  word  aigaifying  to  teach.  The  J*"'.?'' 
Mishna,  with  the  eommenta  collected  by  Jerasalam  rabbis  "^"  '  °°' 
in  tlie  fourth  or  fifth  century,  has  the  name  of  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud.  Th»  eomments  of  the  Babylonish  Talniud  were  collected  in 
the  sixth  century  by  xabhia  residing  at  Babylon.  The  Mishna,  or  text, 
is  the  same  in  each.  The  traditions  which  compose  it  arose  about  300 
veara  before  Clirist,  and  interpolations  eioepted,  were  no  doubt  such  aa 
inet  our  Lord  in  the  days  of  his  parsonal  ministry. 

In  the  Talmud  are  found  many  crilieal  amd  grammatical  coromi^nts 
on  the  texts  of  Scripture.  These  oommentB,  with  others  which  tradi- 
tion had  handed  down,  were  brought  together  into  one  book,  under  the 
title  of  Masora  {or  iraditiim).  When  these  Maspretio  comments  origi- 
nated ia  not  agreed.  Soma  JemiEh  writers  maintain  that  many  of  them 
are  M  old  as  Uie  days  of  Moses.  Kimchi  and  others  think  that  they 
commenced  with  the  revision  of  tha  MSS.  of  Scripture  effected  by  Ezra ; 
ant  others  still  (among  whom  ia  Eben  Eara,  1150),  that  they  had  their 
n  the  school  of  Tiberias,  between  the  third  and  the  siith  centu- 
_.  j^ after  Christ.  Eichhorn  thinka  it  demonstrable  that  they  are  not 
the  production  of  any  one  E^e.  but  were  written  at  long  intervals,  and 
some  of  them  in  comparatively  modern  times.  The  whole  were  pub- 
lished in  Bomherg's  Eabbinical  Bible  CV'enioe,  1518-36).  They  are 
printed  on  the  side  of  the  text  and  at  the  end  of  each  boot.  Extracts 
from  this  Masora  (under  the  title  of  the  lesser  Masora)  have  been  fre- 
quently printed,  and  portions  of  these  are  found  in  nearly  all  editiona 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 

To  the  Masorites,  probably,  we  owe  the  points,  accents,  and  most  of 
the  oorreotiona  of  the  printed  text,  together  with  a  large  masa  of  curiona, 
though  unimportant  information,  on  the  words  and  letters  of  Scripture. 
Some  of  their  corrections  are  critical:  they  suggest  the  right  division 
of  words,  Psa.  It.  16;  cxxiiL  4;  the  transposition,  alteration,  and 
omiasion  of  consonants,  1  Kings  vii.  45:  Ezek.  ixy.  V:  Amos  vlii.  8; 
grammatical  or  orthographical,  as  m  various  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teueh  (see  Pent.)  and  Ee.  xxvii.  &,  and  tuphemisUe  or  ticplaimtory, 
1  Sam.  V.  6;  vi.  i.:  Dent,  xsviii.  17:  2  Kings  xviii.  27:  Isa.  xivi.  12. 
The  Masorites  notice  teuen  passages  in  which  words  are  read  (Iteri) 
in  tha  Hebrew  which  are  not  written  (kathib),  2  Sam.  viii.  3;  ivi.  23; 
five,  where  words  are  written,  but  not  read,  2  Kinga,  v.  18,  etc. 

They  made  it  their  buaineBs,  also,  to  count  the  words  and  letters  of 
each  book,  as  well  as  unusual  oonatructiona  and  forms,  and  to  mark 
many  facts  of  no  importance,  except  that  the  care  thu.s  exercised  in 
accumulating  them,  tended  to  guard  the  purity  of  tho  sacred  test. 
They  note,  for  example,  that  tha  middle  Ictlsr  of  the  la»    i  in  Lev.  iL 
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n  LcF.  X.  13;  the  middle  verse,  lev.  xiii.  IS 

Of  the  Paalms,  the  middle  letter  m  In  Ixzx.  1-1.  wd  the  middle  verse. 

lixviii.  36. 

They  also  a 

tate  how  often  eacb  letter"  ocoure  in  each  book 

«id  in  all  the  Bible.' 

The  middle  letters  wer 

e  written,  and  are  still  printed,  in  an  unnBual 

position,  c 

aid  by  the  Cahalists  to  have  a 

deep  Bpirii 

120.  Tb 

Ij  was  the  myatioal  interpretation   oi 

Scripture, 

ee                    from  God  by  Adam.  Abraham 

and  Moee 

d  down  through  Joshna  to  the 

eeveaty  el 

rH      e  rabbinical  doctors.    The  term 

is  alBo  api 

m       philosophy  in  voguo  among  the 

liahbins,  i 

er  of  Scripture  contained  sorao 

mystery  (s 

42 

they  BTponn  » 


of  honesl,  bat  misguided  leii. 


I.  The       an  he  Sn*}K«Mtake  their  nnme  eid.ar 

m  Tsedelt.  righteoiiaoess,  or  from 
o1^  Uie  pupil  of  Antigonus  SoehtcLiiL 
QratMiahDicalteanher,  andpteaideut 
UiBRreatSauhedrlmCB.Gaso).  TJiej 
ledt}iesullioriljoftradiUon,iuid  re- 
ded witli  snspioion  all  reielatioug 
ds  later  than  Moses.  They  oUecl^ 
UdBTBlopment  of  Divine  iiotfr,  even 
ueh  truth  as  was  plainly  implied  iu 
FenlalBuoh  [  so  that  they  otienuiis- 
.in  eralood  the  very  books  ihey  pro- 
fessed lo  leceiTB.  On  Ihts  ground,  ftiey 
deuied  the  dootrlnen  of  the  rBanrreot^ou 
and  the  Immortality  of  the  Boal.  TliBir 
dsDiol  of  the  ezisleaoa  of  angel  and 
spirit  Is  hardly  Biplioable  onanj  prinoi- 
plB,  Bioept  that  when  oqcb  men  hare 
become  skeptical  their  nnbollof  is  oloselv  allied  to  ctedohty.  The  precepts  of  1  he 
^w  were  the  only  parts  they  i^jarded  S9  clears  all  else  ftev  thougUe  unoertain 
""'"■ut  fbrraally  denying  aProTidenOB,  they  made  Sod,  as  ilir  as  poaslbiB,  an  idle 
.„tor  of  the  ftfBuni  oTUiB  nniTersa.  and  were  led  hy  thli  view  lb  a  ayslem  of 
a.  whioh  all  hut  ast  aside  the  autnoritj  of  rsyelalJoiL  Their  dootrinoa  were 
ftvorably  receiTBd  hy  Uie  young  men  of  Judtca,  and  prodooed  [aa  Josephas  hsa 
BlCimBd)  dispositions  cold  and  repnlaive.  I'he  Sadduose!  were  moefly  PBrsonx  nf 
weaith,  who  liieda  lift  of  ease  and  earthly  Bujoymeni  vflthout  openmathBir  minds 
to  any  higher  aapirofeons.  From- their  position,  (he  '  ' 
portant  posts  in  the  county.    CaiaphaB,  who  cone 

duoeei'i  and  Jossphns  saya  that  Herod,  (rtio  felt  John's  preaahing  so'  keeni y,'  tj 
longed  to  this  seeC  ■    He  UiuB  furnishes  an  lllnstration  of  the  power  of  oonseion. 
oyer  a  sjslem  of  inildellty  which  his  heait^  rather  (ban  his  head, '     ' 
122.  Oosely  akin  to  the  Pharisees  hi 
thfiiv  rellgioua  views  were 
'-'■■—  i,  though  dif- 


Rpectatnr  o 


Sad- 


j;    in    their     

tenets.  Thev  Bpraus  tron 
ialilee  (Gamaial  lAo,  in  "  ih( 
3  tjiilng,"  taught  that  all  for 


The  HaraAant  were  chiefly  Baddum 
■iii.  IS  wltli%at[ 


^!a),Ct' 


eligious  sect-    Tiicy 


•  DeWetttfsIntr.  1.256;  Walton's  Prole*  yiii.  8;  Buitorf 'e  Titwriasi. 

B  Josephns  reckons  them  at  S,o(l^  ohieHy  of  the  priestly  oido:.  Founded  B.  C,  13 

'  See  Llghtfoot>  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matl,  xi.  2,  J4. 
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Of  this  partT.  Me  most  Tiolen 
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iple  to  promote  intl- 
1:^  flatfei-)'  and  un- 
ibatespeoiaJljbylo- 
EGB  tha  usagas  of  Iho 

—  union  with  idolatry, 

on  the  gronnd  of  worldly  policy,  wsa 
ptobably  the  loBTen  Rgslnst  which  ear 
Lord  cautioned  his  diseipleg. 

n,  'and  are  pBrhapsiBferi'fld  to  in  Ada  ixL  38. 

123.  The  Essenea  are  reckoned  by  Philo  at  4,000,  and  probably  owe 
their  origiu  to  Egypt.  They  renounced  the  plea 
conyenienoes  of  life,  and  were  in  their  creed  unqualified 
fatoliste.  Matt.  six.  12:  Ool.  ii.  16-19,  and  some  parte  of  John  are 
Euppoeed  to  refer  to  their  doctrines;  but  as  they  had  seceded  from  tha 
body  of  the  Jewish  people,  they  are  not  fornially  uoticeii  in  the  narra- 
tives of  our  Lord's  ministry. 

124.  The  scribes  were  a  learned  profeasioKitt^d  not  a  religious  sect.    It 
was  their  buaineBs  to  make  copies  of  the  law  And  to  eipoand 

it.    Hence  they  were  called  lawyers'  and  doctors  of  the  law. 
As  religioniata,  they  generally  favored  the  Pharisees,  and  a     tl       f 
often  mentioned  with  them  (Matt,  xiiii.),  though  all  sects  h  d  tl 
fiienda  in  this  profusion.' 

The  seribeB  of  the  people  were  probably  members  of  the  S     h  d    m 
not  of  the  priestly  order.     This  body,  the  Sanhedrim,  c  n     ted     t 
seventy-two  members,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  priests,  a  d  t       ty 
four  elders  (Rev.  iv.  4);  and  probably  the  scribes  of  the  i     jl 
the  rest  (see  1  Ohron.  xxvii,  32). 

125.  The  Proselytes  were,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  a  very      m      ua 
body.    The  name  was  given  to  those  Gentiles  who  took  upon 
themselves  the  obligations  of  the  Mosaic  law.     They  joined 

in  offering  saoriSces  to  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  outer  court  of  th  t  mpl 
The  Pharisees  took  great  pains  to  make  these  proselyte  d  w 
aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  fading  authority  of  the  old  rel  g  d 

the  reveretiee  in  which  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  held  by  tl  1  ath  a 
As  these  teachers  had  no  true  idea  of  their  religion,  they  co  Id  mpa  t 
none;  their  converts,  therefore,  only  changed  their  superstih  n  hush  d 
the  accusations  of  conscience,  and  became  twofold  more  than  b  f 
"the  children  of  hell."  These  were  called  Proselytes  of  P  H  n 
ness,  and  were  often  amo.ig  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith. 
123.  There  was  also  a  large  body  of  Gentiles  called  (in  later  timesj 
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Proaelytas  of  the  Gate,'  who  simply  pledged  themeelvea  to  ri 
idolatry,  to  worship  tlie  true  God,  and  to  abstain  from  all  heathaoish 
practices.  They  had  generally  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  MBseiali, 
and  were  free  from  most  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  Hence  tlie  new 
religion  mada  great  progress  among  them. 

They  are  oallod  in  the  Mew  Testament "  devout  persons,  fearing  God," 
and  religious  proselytes.  Acta  liii.  16,  43,  and  aaem  to  have  been 
numerous  in  Damascus  and  ThessaloQica  (liii.  50;  xvii.  4:  see,  also, 
1.2). 

127.  The  Samaritans  claimed  an  interest  in  the  Mosaic  covenant, 
Bn  tuas  ''"^  *"""  ^"''^  distinguishes  them  from  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  from  the  Gentiles  {Matt.  i.  5,  6). 
Those  of  the  time  of  our  Lord  sprang  from  the  colonists  with  whom 
the  king  of  Assyria  peopled  Samaria  after  the  ten  tribes  wore  carried 
away  (2  Kings  ifii.)  A  captive  priest  was  sent  to  teach  them,  and 
though  at  first  they  regarded  God  as  a  kind  of  tutelary  Deity,  and 
much  of  their  religious  system  was  corrupt,  yet  they  afterwards  sought 
to  be  united  with  the  Jews.  With  this  view,  Sanballat,  the  Cushitu 
(not  the  Sanballat  of  Neh,  xiii.  28),  obtained  the  aid  of  a  Jewish  priest, 
Manasses,  whom  the  Jews  forced  into  banishment.  With  him,  a 
numerous  train  of  followers  settled  -in  Samaria,  They  then  erected  oa 
Mount  Geriaim  an  independent  temple,  which  remained  till  the  days 
of  John  Hyroanus,  B.  C,  109,  and  established  what  they  deemed  a  mora 
orderly  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Their  faith  and  practice  they 
founded  on  the  Pentateuch  alone,  and  rejected  the  whole  of  the  other 
inspired  writings. 

This  division  waa  overruled  for  the  general  good.  The  Samaritan 
copy  of  the  law  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  the  enmity  between 
the  Jews  and  themselves  has  made  both  parties  the  more  jealous  for  the 
purity  of  their  respective  tezts.  The  SamaritaiiB  wore  free,  also,  from 
the  pride  and  narrowness  too  prevalent  among  their  neighbors.  Of 
spurious  descent  themselves,  and  despised  by  those  around  them,  they 
liad  probably  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Gospel.  They  regarded  all  nations  as  entitled  to  an  interest  in  its 
blessings.  They  accordingly  received  from  our  Lord  one  of  the  earliest 
express  intimations  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (John  iv.),  and  were  other- 
wise frequently  noticed  hy  him  in  the  course  of  his  ministry. 

As  they  received  only  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to 


■  This  name  was  anknown  ta  Christians  before  the  14th  c 
^Lftrdner).  It  is  given,  however,  in  Maimonidea  (A.  D.  1200),  a 
cartaiu  that  tlie  cla»  existed  in  the  days  of  oar  Lori 
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notice  tlie  paesagea  Jii  which  to  this  day,  tliey  rest  their  belief  on  tlia 
coming  of  a  Saviour.  I'hey  point  to  Deut.  xviii.  15-19  ;  and  conclude 
that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  from  G*a.  sii.  3 ;  ixii.  18 ;  xxvi.  4 ; 
ixviii,  14,  etc. 

After  the  time  of  our  Lord  three  sects  sprang  up  among  them;  of 
which  two,  fooDded  hv  Simon  Magus  and  his  pupil  Menander,  snrvised 
for  centuries,  and  wore  often  confonnded  by  heathen  writers  with 
Christians. 

138.  These  secta,  it  may  further  be  observed,  are  not  isolated  pheno- 
mena, confined  to  the  countries  or  times  in  which  tliey  ^^ 
appeared  They  exhibit  human  nature  throughout  all  eihiWttlia 
time ;  and  the  precepts  and  trnths  which  were  adapted  to  ^^170^",^^ 
theif  condition  are  uot  leas  adapted  to  ourselves.                      naUu* 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   GOSPELS. — INTEODUCTOET. 

129.  We  now  come  to  tlie  New  Teatameni,  the  fullest  tuid 
liitest  revelation  of  God,     The,  ancient  dis] 


'   OldTesUi- 

iiiade  nothing  perfect.  Apart  even  from  the  abuses  ^Ited'br' 
by  -which  it  bad  been  corrupted,  it  was  in  itself  in-  Jiy^'^oi^' 
complete,  Gal.  iii.  21:  Heb  vii  18-  ix  9  11  ^  ^ '^ 
Whatever  was  wanting,  d     h  iw        ub- 

institution,  is  supplied  by   h      n  h  Bos 

and  death  of  our  Lord;  w      h       m  m    of    h« 

as  the  esplanati  h  m       m     b      b  m  ho 

He  is  himself,  n         h     h  p         H         m  ng 


aiid  work,  apart  even  from  all  he  directly  tangbt,  constitute 
the  glad  tidiriga  of  great  joy  unto  all  people.    Did  men  need 
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a  real  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  whioh  the  rites  of  the  law  should 
find  their  explanation  and  end?  That  eacrifice  he  offered. 
Did  men  need  a  perfect  rule  of  life  7  That  rule  be  gave  when 
he  dwelt  among  ua ;  and  immortality  he  brings  to  light,  not 
so  much  by  teaching  it,  or  promisiag  it,  as  by  the  actual  fact 
of  himself  rising  from  the  dead  ia  our  nature,  and  on  oui 
behalf.  There  is,  indeed,  no  questioQ  in  religion  which  it  is 
es.sential  for  ua  to  know,  which  the  life  of  Christ  has  not  solved^ 
In  Him  we  see  God  himself  revealed,  his  mercy,  justice,  faith- 
fulneas  and  power ;  and  in  Him  we  see  no  less  clearly  our 
own  nature;  its  sinfulness  in  his  sufierings;  its  duties  in  hifl 
example ;  ita  dignity,  if  we  are  united  with  him,  in  his  asoen- 
aion  and  glory. 

This  douhle  purpose  of  our  Lord — to  fulfil  the  ancient  in- 
Hence  n*  stitute,  and  to  be  himself  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Sr'iTia  "^^  one — explains  peculiarities  in  the  Gospels  which 
teaehiDg.      would  Otherwise  be  inexplicable. 

Hence,  for  eiample,  the  subfitance  and  even  tba  form  of  his  teachiiij{, 
Types  and  prodictJona  which  had  served  in  ancient  times  as  a  deposi. 
tory  of  spiritual  truth  he  fulfilled.  His  lessons  are  often  given  in 
parables,  tasting  the  hearts  of  the  nncandid  and  indifferent,  and  remind- 
ing all  of  the  true  character  of  their  own  diapeneation.  His  acta  wera 
t^ften  aymbolioalon  the  same  ground.  He  washed  hia  diseiplea'  feet; 
he  took  and  set  little  children  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  in  all  hia 
miracles  he  carefully  looked  to  this  double  end— to  suggest  the  trne 
tale  of  interpreting  the  ancient  law,  and  to  teach  the  mysteries  of  hia 

ao,  it  may  be  attribnted  that  onr  Lord's  revela- 
I  gradually  disclosed,  and  never  fully  till  after 
1.  Other  reasons  there  wots  alao.  I'he  preja- 
disciples  were  strong,  and  a  gradual  diEclosnrs 
s  on  that  account  desirable;  for  they  were  not 
It  waa  his  rule,  moreover,  to  reward /ai(A  in  a 
re,  as  he  himself  taught  them.  But  the  chief 
;  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  spring  oui  of  the 
fauts,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  revealed  til!  the  fiicts  had  been  acaom- 
piished.  Hence  peculiarities  each  as  the  following.  He  first  hints  at 
tome  doctrine,  or  ev«at,  then  repeats  the-  lesson  more  explicitly,  and 


130.  To  this  caase, 
^  ,^  lations  we 
Beuoe  the  ,  ,  ,  , 
jp-adnej,  die-  ne  naa  risi 

hisTrath"'^  dices  of  hi 
of  trath  w 
at  first  able  to  bear  it 
little,  by  imparting  m 
reason  seema  to  be  thi 
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tbcD  Btijhor  clearly  reveals  it,  or  refera  hia  diaoiples  to  the  leaiiliing  of 
the  coming  Spirit.  He  avoida  everywhere  a  fall  dlBolosure  of  his  char- 
acter, even  forbidding  others  to  declare  it.  His  coinistry  he  confines 
to  a  small  district  aiid  a  daapiafld  people.  Doctrines  he  seldom  or  never 
propounds  ;  but  he  do«5  the  works  that  are  at  the  foundation  of  them. 
He  STiffers,  and  hence  tho  doeirine  of  atonement.  He  pleads,  and  hence 
the  doctrine  of  spiritual  inflaenee.  Hs  rises  from  the  grave,  and  houoa 
oar  resurrection  and  glory,  fne  trnth  ja,  as  Macknight  has  remarked, 
our  Lord  came  from  heaven,  not  bo  much  to  teach  the  Gospel  as  to  be  , 
himself  the  subject  of  it,  leaving  thn  Spirit  to  be  its  chief  interpreter. 
We  study,  therefore,  the  law  in  tuo  Gospels;  the  Gospels  in  the  Epis- 
tles; and  all  in  Christ. 

"All  in  Christ,"  we  repeat.  Foi  u  personal  Saviour  is  the  glory  of 
Ihe  Gospel,  and  the  study  of  a  peraonal  Saviour  the  great  ^[j  ,^a, 
instrament  of  our  holiness.  Religion  is  not  merely  the  eon-  *"  Oa-M, 
templation  of  truth  and  the  practice  oi  morality ;  it  is  fellowship  with 
God  through  his  Son.  We  are  to  love  not  moral  beauty  only,  but 
Christ;  to  believe  not  so  much  in  i(,  a»  in  Jfim  Hence  the  peouliatit? 
of  all  apostolic  teaching.  In  place  of  inculcating  virtae.  they  hid  ua 
"walk  in  his  steps,"  and  do  what  is  "well  pleasing"  in  his  sight. 
Death  they  represent  as  union  with  him,  and  to  "follow  the  Lamb 
whitheraoever  he  goeth"  is  given  as  the  sum  of  Christian  duty  and  of 
Christian  blessedneas.  To  anderstand  even  the  morality  of  the  New 
Testament,  much  more  its  doctrines,  we  must  study  the  Gospels. 

131.  Tlie  recorded  discourses  and  pB,rables  of  our  Lord,  are 
to  Tis  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  sufficiently  ]„  j  ^f 
clear.  The  rules  that  teach  their  meaning  aad  hismiracies. 
application  may  be  gathered  from  Part  I.,  Sec.  7,  eto.  The 
signiiieancy  of  his  miraclea  is  perliaps  less  obvious.  They 
have  clearly  an  outward  and  inward  meaning. 


OjitwaTdly,  they  a 
surprise,  i 


lions  of  power  (Juvo^bc).  They  excite 
"wonders"  {ti/i«'''),  they  prompt  inquiry:  they 
TO  of  a  Divine  iDiEsion,  and  are  therefore  signa  (m^ua).  In 
each  of  these  characters  they  are  important.  The  constancy  of  the 
process  of  nature  had  been  converted  into  an  argument  against  an 
active  Providence.  In  miracles,  the  perpetuity  and  extent  of  provi- 
dential government  are  vindicated  and  proved.  They  show  that  a 
natural  law  is  one  thing,  and  a  liviig  agent  another.  Nor  are  thny, 
BB  evidence,  less  significant.     Inwardly,  in  the  moral   lessons  they 
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teach,  they  are  e  /"a  mote  important.  As  a  whole  tlioy  ni-iy  he  cdh  1 
redemphve.  aa  tlioaa  of  the  older  dispeaastion  were  i,hi«ay  jv.dwial.- 
the  eailier  illustrating  a  atata  of  law;  the  later,  a  state  of  grace. 
Each  miracle,  moreover,  has  ita  own  eaaeiitial  charictenstic,  teaching 
some  (ruth  or  duty,  and  often  foreahadowmg  a  gloiiona  future.  Tha 
miracles,  m  fact,  of  oar  Lord  are  as  para&olio  as  his  parab^ea,  and 
should  bo  studied  for  the  aame  enda.  His  own  work,  hie  kingdom,  and 
our  duty,  are  revealed  in  both. 

132.  If  the  truth  of  miraculous  interference  create  a  difficulty  in  the 
Mimclesnot  "'""^  °^  ^°  inquirer,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  him  that  a 
contrary  to    miracle,  though  ahove  nature,  ia  not  contrary  to  it,  and 

may  even  he  aaid  to  bo  in  the  strictest  harmony  with  it 
What  we  call  natural  laws  are  nothing  more  than  uniformities  of 
esistonce  or  of  sequence,  and  really  imply  at  some  stage  Divins  power. 
They  aooonnt  for  nothing ;  and  after  we  have  reached  the  highest  law 
we  Bay,  "  Here  God  himself  seems  to  interpose:  second  causes  can  bo 
traced  no  further."  A  natural  law,  therefore,  is  hut  a  theory  {aa  of 
motion,  for  example) ;  it  ia  not  a  living  force.  It  ia  only  the  plan  on 
which  some  agent  works,  and  that  agent  works  miraculously— that  is, 
Bupernaturally— though  with  constancy.  The  miracles  of  the  Gospel, 
therefore,  suppose  no  greater  interference  than  may  be  found  already 
in  any  department  of  physical  aoieno©^ 

133.  The  supernatural  interference  of  malevolent  beings  referred  to 
KorSatanin  '^^  ^^  Goapols  haa  also  Created  difSoalty,  but  admits  of  a. 
Mflnoj  in     satisfactory  interpretation.    Some  have  said  that  such  in- 

'^"^^^  terferenoe  waa  peculiar  to  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  ia  now 
withdrawn.  And  it  was  natural,  it  is  added,  that  the  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  flesh  should  be  accomplished  with  unusual  activity  on 
fJie  part  of  the  powers  of  evil;  iheir  dosign.  waa  the  defence  of  their 
own  cause;  God's  design,  in  permitting  it,  his  glory.  Others  have 
snpp  d  th  t  S  piure.  when  speaking  of  disease  as  the  result  of 
St  »g  y  1 1  up  a  veil  and  reveals  a  secret  which  is  still  true, 
mp!    d   are  the  first  causes  of  Buffering;  though  second 
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134.  One  remark  more,  on  tie  nature  of  our  Lord, 
give  the  life  of  One,  who  was  both  God  and    j.^^ 
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Man ;  and  we  must  not  ije  surprised  to  find  him 

Bpoljen  of  now  in  Ihe  one  character,  and  now  in  the  other. 

Sec.  I.  The  Gospels  ik  theie  mutual  eelatioh. 

135.  The  word  Gospel  means  good  news,  and  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  Greek  term"  by  which  this  portion  of  b™  i 
Bacred  Scripture  is  distinguished. 

Tlie  Gospels  were  written  at  different  timei,  umier  ths  guidanoa  of 
tiie  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  men  whose  namea  thej  bear  They  give  not  a 
eomplote  history  of  the  Savionr'a  life,  bnt  Buoh  facts  and  disconrses  as 
explain  the  nature,  and  prove  to  different  readcre  the  Divine  origin, 
of  the  Christian  system.  The  four  books  make  really  not  a  biography, 
but  a  memoir,  and  only  one.  They  form  one  Gospel — a  "  four-sided 
Gospel,"  aa  Origen  called  it — and  by  their  marvellous  unity  and 
diveraity  are  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  every  class  of  character 
in  every  age. 

lae.  The  firtt  Gospel  {by  Matthew),  was  intended  for  Jews.  He 
therefore  gives  no  explanation  of  Jewish  austoms  or  topo- 
graphy.  The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  he  traces  through  his  iecis(ip»nf 
reputed  father  to  Abraham,  and  shows  how  the  New  Testa-  *™'*' 
ment  is  the  fulfilment  ot  the  Old.  The  eeeond  Gospel  (by  Mark),  wM 
written  for  the  instruction  of  Eoinao  converts.  Jewish  customs  and 
places  have  consequently  esplainations  appended.  Narrative  is  pre- 
ferred to  disoourae,  and  tie  writer  dwells  rather  on  the  actions  than  cm 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  Hia  Gospel  is  thoroughly  practical,  and 
though  he  has  added  hut  twenty-fonr  verses  wliich  are  not  found  in 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  or  Luke,  the  whole  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  energetic  business  habits  of  the  Roman  people.  The  third  Qospel 
was  written  by  Luke,  for  the  use  of  the  Gflutiles  generally.  Here 
again,  Christ  appears  under  a  new  aspect,  not  as  the  minister  of  cir- 
cnmciaion — his  uharacter  in  Matthew — nor  yet  as  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  "  Iiord  of  all  power  and  might" — his  character  in  Mark^ 
but  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  His  genealogy  is  traced  through  hia 
mother  to  Adam,  the  head  of  the  whole  human  family.  While  Mat- 
thew tells  of  the  tivelve  apostles  who  were  sent  to  Israel,  Luke  speaks 
also  of  the  seventy  disciples  who  were  sent  as  to  the  nafions  of  ths 
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earth.  Rfiveral  parables  aie  fo^nd  in  this  Gospel  alone,  anJ  among 
them,  the  good  Samaritan  and  the  prodigal  non — the  one  humbling  ic 
Jewish  pride,  the  other  cheering  to  the  Gentile  penitent.  Jewish  cub- 
IcmB  and  chronological  statements  are  made  intelligible  to  a  foreignet, 
while  the  fulneas  of  his  reooid  of  the  diBoouraeB  of  our  Lord  meefa  the 
curiosity  of  the  Grecian  character.  In  the  fourth  Gospel,  we  have 
something  meets  the  higher  speonlative  tendencies  of  men ;  correcting 
what  was  false  in  the  Jewish  and  heathen  aystema  of  religious  philoso- 
phy, and  completing  what  was  deficient  in  previoua  relationa.  .ITonfl 
has  spoken  so  fully  of  the  Divine  character  of  our  Lord,  or  of  the 
inward  spiritaal  life  which  springs  from  union  with  him.  As  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  was  called  the  materia!  ono,  so  John's  was  called  the 
spiritoal,  or  Divine.» 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Gospel  stands  "  foar-square,"  with  a  aide  fronting 
each  side  of  the  spiritual  world :  Matthew,  addressing  the  Jew,  reveala 
the  Messianic  ting;  Luke,  the  Greek,  reveala  the  man;  Mark,  show- 
ing the  power  and  vital  force  of  truth;  and  John,  its  attractive  and 
fiuhdning  love.  Matthew  exhihits  chiefly  the  Jewish  and  subordinate; 
John,  the  spiritual  and  Divine,  In  our  Redeemer;  Mark,  his  authority 
over  nature  and  devils;  Luke,  Bis  pereooal  history  as  man.  In  all 
combined,  Jeans  is  represented  aa  the  Meesiah,  the  Teacher,  the  I'at- 
tern,  the  Brother,  and  the  Gud. 

Sec.  2.  The  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 

137.  The  general  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  H'ow 
Testament  has  been  already  given.     Evidence  of 

aoasof  the  genmnenees  of  partieular  books  of  Scriptura 
we  shall  briefly  sum  up  in  a  tabular  form.     The 

authors  referred  to  belong  to  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half 

of  our  era. 

The  passages  on  which  the  table  is  formed  may  he  soon  referred  t» 
in  Leas'  Treatise  on  the  Authenticity,  etc.,  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  passages  marked  thus  f ,  see  Davidson's  Introduction  te  the  New 
Testament,  vols,  i.-4ii.  The  testimony  of  the  later  witnesses  may  ba 
seen  in  Lardner's  Credibility.  Several  of  the  earlier  testimonies  may 
also  b«  seen  lliere,  but  Leas'  list  is  more  carefully  prepared  than  hia, 

'By  Clement. 
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The  teBtimonisB  marked  %  are  less  decialva  than  those  marked  1  or  f, 
though  most  of  them  would  he  deemed  ciuita  satisJ'actory  in  a  caae  of 
ordinary  criticism.  A  fsw  other  passages  may  he  seen  in  the  worka 
of  Davidson  and  Lardner.  They  ata  not  included  above,  because  uol 
decisive. 

Evidences  of  authenticity  may  he  seen  in  Part  I.,  Sec.  4.  These 
teBtimonies  on  the  genuinenesa  of  the  Gospels  apply  tc  the  whole,  -with 
Blight  exceptions.  The  lat  and  2d  chaps,  of  Matt.,  the  last  eleven 
verses  of  Mark,  the  1st  and  2d  chaps,  of  Luke,  the  last  two  verses  of 
John,  John  vii.  53-Yiii.  1,  and  John  y.  34,  have  been  qaeationmi; 
though  now  they  are  all  generally  admitted  to  be  genuine.  The  leaal 
certain  arc  the  last  two  passages. 

Seo.  3.  Introductioks  TO  the  Gospels. 

THE  GOSPEL   ACCORDINO   TO  MATTHEW. 

138.  Matthew  was  a  native  o(  Galilee,  and  held  the  ofBce 
-  of  receiver  of  cusiwms  under  the  Roman  govern-  ^^,^,,, 
ment  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (Matt.  ix.  9).  By  Mark  his  iii.tory. 
and  Luke  he  la  called  Levi  (Mark  ii.  14 :  Luke  v.  27-32), 
■which  was  probably  his  Hebrew  name,  as  Matthew  was  pro- 
bably the  name  he  a-senmed  on  obtaining  a  Roman  office.  At 
the  call  of  Christ,  he  left  his  business,  and  became  one  of  the 
dis-jiples  a  short  time  ber^re  the  delivery  of  the  sermon  ofl 
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the  mount.  In  emimeiating  the  apostles,  he  speaks  of  him- 
self as  Matthew  the  publican  (x  3),  anxious  to  magnify  the 
grace  of  God  in  his  call.  The  lai'.giiage  in  which  he  describes 
the  abandonment  of  his  worldly  prospects  for  Christ  is  a  re- 
inarlfable  inst-ance  of  humility,  and  illustrates  one  principle 
on  which  the  Gospels  are  composed.  The  writers  never  malie 
■  themselves  prominent,  nor  do  they  give  any  details  respecting 
their  personal  history.  Their  theme  is — not  themselves,  but 
Christ  Jeaus  their  Lord. 


Bj 


s  it  ia  placed  aa 
The  weight  of 
years  )at«r  than  the 
tainly  written  befoie 


The  exact  date  of  this  Gospel  is  not  knowi 

early  as  A.  D.  37;'  by  others  as  1 

evidence,  however,  ia  in  favor  of 

earlier  date,  [between  A.  D.  50  and  60] ;    it  w 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  a  general  tradition  in  the  early  ohuroh  that  there  was  a  Gos- 
In  what  ^^^'  ^'■'^'^°  ^y  J^Iatthew,  in  Syro-Chaldaic.  That  he  did 
uingiiage  write  some  noticea  of  our  Lord's  life  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
■rRten.  ^^^^^^  ^f  Palestine,  is  probable.  Bat  the  originality  and 
IB  of  the  Greek  Gospel  are  sustained  by  tho  strongest  evi- 
No  trace  of  any  Hebrew  Gospel  now  remains.  In  Palestine, 
er,  Greek  was  the  language  of  books,  of  business,  and  of  com- 
mon life.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  habits  of  his  countrymen,  and  to 
the  approachiuK  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  State,  he  had  every  induce- 
ment to  employ  that  tongue. 
His  Gospel  may  be  thus  divided: 

Chaps,   i.,  it,  contain   a  brief 
Pino.  childhood  of  our  Lord. 


e  of  the 


Ch^ips.  i 


cord  of  his 


ishibition  of  Christ  a 


infancy  and 
on  his  public  ministry, 
i  public  teacher,  illus- 
a  worker  of  miracles 


several  miracles  ol  diiforent  kimla  performed 


Chaps,  x.-xi,  we  ha 
■  Tiliflmont,  Owen  a 


;  Irehsas  later  than  S 
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death, 


ia  GospeL 


Cliaps.  ii.-iKviii.,  we  havo  a  record  of  the  last  Ei 

n  of  the  writer  ie  clearly,  by  a  aimple  record  of  what 
oar  Lord  did  and  suffered,  to  radeem  hia  Master's  memory 
from  reproach,  to  disarm  the  prejudioes  of  his  countrymen,  4'  ' 
and  to  sot  forth  for  future  ages  the  true  character  of  the 
Meeaiah.  Henee  his  frequent  appeals  to  the  prophets  (i.  23 ;  ii.  6,  15, 
18;  iii.  3;  iv.  15;  yiii.  17.  etc.),  his  accounts  of  the  refutation  of  the 
various.  Jewish  aeota.  his  utre  in  narrating  ench  parts  of  our  Lord's 
diacourses  as  were  best  suited  to  awaken  his  own  nation  to  a  sense  of  ' 
their  ains,  to  correct  their  hopes  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  admiasion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  church.  Por  the 
apecia!  instruction  of  Jewish  Christians,  he  gives  the  ptedictiona  of  our 
Lord  in  relation  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  sought 
ta  reconcile  his  diaoiplea  to  opposition  and  persecution  for  their  adha- 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDIKG   TO   MAEK. 

1S9.  Mark,  who,  besides  his  Latin  name  of  Marcus,  appears 
to  have  had  the  Hebrew  one  of  John,  was  the  eon 
of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  at  Jerusalem,  who  received  history, 
in  her  house  the  assemblies  of  the  primitive  church,  and  wel- 
comed the  apostle  Peter  after  his  deliverance  out  of  prison  by 
the  angel,  Acts  sii.  12.  Mark  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas, 
Paul's  companion  in  his  travels.  Col.  iv.  10.  These  two  be- 
ing at  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  Peter's  deliverance,  took 
Mark  with  them  upon  their  mission.  Acts  sii.  25.  He  accom- 
panied them  to  Antioch  ;  and  thence,  on  their  first  journev, 
as  far  as  Perga,  in  Pamphylia;  where  he  left  them  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xiii.  5,  13.  We  afterwards  find 
him  at  Antioch,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  desiring  to  accom- 
pany them  on  a  second  journey;  but  Paul,  regarding  him  aa 
unfit  for  the  work,  since  he  had  left  them  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, was  unwilling  to  take  him.  This  decision  caused  a  warm 
dispute  and  a  temporary  separation  between  the  two  apostles; 
and  Barnabas,  influenced  probably  by  his  affection  for  his 
kinsman,  "took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus."  There  caa 
be  no  doubJ  that  Mark  afterwards  acknowledged  his  error, 
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wbiitever  ii;  was — whether  he  was  wanting  in  the  courageous 
eelf-denial  of  the  missionary,  or  had  misgivings  on  tte  exten- 
Bion  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen— for  the  apostle  Paul  ap- 
peal's to  have  given  him  his  confidence  and  affection,  and  com- 
mends him  to  the  churches.  See  Ooi.  iv.  10 :  2  Tim.  iv.  11 : 
Philem.  24. 

To  these  uotii^es,  gathered  from  the  sacred  writers,  others 
add  that  Mark  aiterwarda  went  to  Egypt,  and,  having  planted 
a  church  at  Alexandria,  died  there. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mark,  though  not  himself  one  of  the 
twelve,  was  a  friend  and  companion  of  the  apostles ;  and 
living  at  Jerusalem,  was  upon  the  spot  where  the  moat  impor- 
tant events  in  our  Lord's  life  occurred,  and  where  many  of  his 
miracles  were  performed.  But,  in  addition  to  these  means  of 
knowledge,  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  that  Mark  attended  Peter  {by  whom  he  was  pro- 
bably brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  see  1  Pet.  v.  13), 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  his  ministry ;  and  having  for 
some  years  enjoyed  the  intiinate  friendsh^  of  that  apostle, 
wrote  this  account  of  our  Lord's  life  under  his  immediate  di- 
rection. So  that  Justin  calls  his  Gospel  "the  Gospel  of  St. 
Peter."  Some  commentators  suppose  this  fact  to  be  referred 
to  in  2  Pet.  i.  15,  16. 

The  internal  evidence  is  in  favor  of  Peter's  superintendence. 
Scarcely  an  action  or  a  work  of  Christ  is  related  at  which 
Peter  was  not  present;  and  those  events  in  our  Saviour's 
life  are  related  in  detail  which  must  have  made  the  deepest 
impression  upon  Peter.  Many  things  honorable  to  Peter  are 
omitted  by  Mark,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  otlier  evange- 
lists; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  failings  of  Peter  are  fully 
recorded.  Comp.  Mark  viii.  29,  with  Matt.  xvi.  17.  See, 
also,  Mark  viii.  33;  siv.  31-7L 

The  time  wlieo  ttiis  Goapsl  was  written  is  nccfirtain.    [The  moat  prob- 
able date  aasigned  to  it,  ia  between  A.  D.  63  and  70.]    Some 
Iiflta.  aupposQ  it  written  at  Eome,  others  at  OtBsareai  but  all  agrne 

tliat  it  waa  intended  for  Roman 
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Tlie  chief  peLaliarities  of  Mark  aa  a  writer  ara,  (1.)  That  he  relates 
rather  the  worka  than  the  diacoursea  of  our  Lord.  Hie  pg|,„]ij,jitios. 
iloscriptioaa  are  mora  graphic  than  those  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  He  frequently  employs  the  present  tense,  introducea  persons 
RE  8p»A£.erii,  and  is  often  minute  in  his  descriptions  of  persona  and 
localiiies.  In  many  instances  where  the  same  events  are  related  by 
Matthew  attd  Mark,  the  latter  fills  up  the  outline  of  the  former,  giving 
r  distinctnesfl  to  the  picture.  Compare  Mart  v.  22-43,  anil 
:.  18-26;  Mark  :i.  14-29,  and  Matt.  xvii.  14-21. 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDISG  TO   LUKB. 

140.  Luke,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name, 
IE  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  "  beloved  phy-  i^an^'a 
sician"  mentioned  by  Paul,  Ool,  iv.  14.  According  ^latary. 
to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  he  was  a  native  of 
Antioeh.  He  would  appear,  from  hie  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  from  his  Greek  name, 
AowKat,  to  have  been  of  Gentile  extraction.  But,  from  the 
Hebrew  terms  occurring  in  his  writings,  and  from  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion,  ceremonies  and  customs, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  in  early  life  a  Jewish  prose- 
lyte ;  and  having  afterwards  embraced  the  Gospel,  he  became 
a  faithful  and  zealoua  companion  of  Paul  in  many  of  his  labors 
and  travels,  Acts  xvi.  10 .  sx.  5,  etc.  We  learn  from  Acts 
xxviii.  15,  and  Philem.  24,that  he  waswith  the  apostle  at  the 
time  of  his  first  captivity  at  Eome ;  and  from  2  Tim,  iv.  11, 
that  during  his  second  imprisonment  Luke  alone  remained  by 
his  side. 

Luke  is  generally  aupposed  to  have  been  a  scholar.  His 
style  is  more  classical  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists. 
Being  a  physician,  his  descriptions  of  diseases,  and  his  accounts 
of  cures  wroiigkt  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  have  more 
of  technical  definiteness  than  the  other  Gospels. 

With  regard  to  the  queetions  when  and  where  this  Gospel  waa  writ- 
ten, there  is  no  certain  information.  Some  euppose  that  it  ^^ 
was  written  during  the  time  that  Luke  was  lq  Paul's  com- 
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pany,  probably  during  bis  confiaem«nt  at  Bome,  about  the  year  62  or 
63,  A.  D.  Otbera  give  it  an  earlier  data,  and  aupposa  it  to  have  bean 
written  at  Philippi,  abont  57,  A.  D.,  see  2  Oor.  viii.  18-21.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  originally  written  for  Gen- 
tile readersj  as  that  of  Matthew  was  originaUy  designed  for  Jews.  Hs 
Pecuiiai-itiea  ^^  always  before  his  eyes  the  "salvation  prepared  for  all 
■  people,"— "a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles"  {ii.  31,  32), 
»nd,  aa  writing  for  heathen  who  had  departed  so  widely  fr 
has  been  careful  to  record  the  Lord's  declarations  concern 
mercy  of  God  to  the  greatest  sinners  (vii,  36-50;  zv.;  x 
sis.  5-10;  siiii.  40-43,  ete.) 

The  Gospel  of  Lnke  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  of  a.  regular 
biography  than  any  of  the  others.  Ha  appears  to  have  preserved  the 
chronological  order  of  his  main  facts;  closing  the  varioas  periods  of 
his  history  with  a  nnmbet  of  incidental  circumsunces  and  diaeonreea, 
which  belong  to  that  divieion  of  time,  but  the  exact  seqnenoe  of  which 
he  is  not  carefal  to  specify. 

The  numerous  and  important  additional  facta  which  Lake  has 
supplied,  give  to  his  Gospel  a  peculiar  value.  He  relates  with  remark- 
able clearneaa  the  conversations  of  Jesus,  with  the  incidents  which  gave 
rise  to  them,  the  remarks  of  those  who  were  present,  and  their  results. 
Though  containing  information  supplamentary  to  tliat  given  by  Mat- 
thew, his  Gospel  has  not  the  character  of  a  supplemental  document; 
but  is  evidently  an  independent  and  origin.il  wort.  Generally,  the 
parable  and  diaooursea  of  Luke'a  Gospel,  are  less  full  than  those  of 
Matthew. 

THE   GOSPEL   AOCOEDING   TO    JOHN. 

141.  Joiin,  tlie  youngor  brother  of  James,  who  with  him 
Joim's  hia-  ""^  called  to  the  apostleship,  was  tlie  eon  of  2ebe- 
'^'y-  dee  and  of  Salome.     Hia  father  was  a  fiaherman, 

living  at  Betheaida  in  Gtalilee,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Greiineaareth.  The  family  appear  to  have  been  in  eaay  cir- 
cumstancea;  at  least  we  find  that  Zebedee  employed  hired 
servanta,  Mark  i.  20 ;  and  that  Salome  was  among  the  women 
who  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  Jesus,  Matt,  ixvii.  56, 

Having  been  brought- up  in  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
the  true  God  byapioue  mother,  he  appears  to  have  early 
become  a  disciple  of  our  Lord's  forerunner,  and  to  have  been 
directed  to  him  by  Jeaua,  whom  he  followed;  it  being  gene- 
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tally  considered  that  he  was  one  of  fh-i  two  dis.iples  mentioned 
in  uhap.  i.  3Y-41.  He  was  soon  admittted,  with  his  brother 
James,  and  Peter,  to  particular  intimacy  with 'the  Saviour, 
who  selected  them  as  witnesses  of  the  moat  important  and 
Bolemn  events  of  his  life,  Mark  V.  37:  Matt,  xviii.  1 ;  xivi.  37, 

It  appears  that,  of  all  the  apostles,  John  was  especially 
favored  with  our  Lord's  regard  and  confidence,  so  as  to  be 
called  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  He  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  Master ;  and  though  he  fled,  lite  the  other 
a  Jesus  was  apprehended,  he  recovered  his  firm- 
t  during  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour ;  and  was  intrusted  by  Him  with  the  care  of  his 
mother  (sis.  26,  27). 

John  is  said  to  have  remained  at  Jerusalem  till  the  death 
of  Mary,  about  the  year  A.  D.  48.  After  Paul  had  left  Asia 
Minor,  John  went  to  labor  there,  residing  chiefly  at  Ephesus, 
and  founding  several  churches  in  that  country.  Shortly 
afterwards,  during  the  persecution  under  Domitian  (or  accord- 
ing to  others,  towards  the  end  of  the  -reign  of  Nero),  he  was 
banished  to  Patmos,  an  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea;  where  he 
received  the  visions  of  the  Apocalj^se.  On  the  accession  of 
Nerva  he  was  liberated,  and  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
continued  to  labor  during  the  rest  of  hie  life.  He  died  in  the 
hundredth  year  of  his  age,  about  A.  D.  100. 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  Jolia  wrote  his 
Goapei  at  Epheaua,  about  the  year  97,  long  after  tlie  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.     He  therefore  iualtea  no  mention  of 
our  Lord's  prodictiona  of  that  eVont,  and  the  disperEion  of  the  Jews; 
those  prophecies  having  at  that  time  received  their  accomplishment. 

It  ie  generally  considered  that  John  had  the  other  three  Gospels 
before  him  when  he  wrote;  inasmuch  as  ha  omits  all  that 
had  been  described  in  them  with  sufficient  minuteness.  He  hbo"''"'' 
enppoaea  the  great  events  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  his 
principal  inatructione,  to  be  already  known  to  bis  readers.  If  at  any 
time  he  re!a,tea  what  had  been  mentioned  by  the  other  evangelists,  it  la 
geaerally  with  a  view  to  introduce  soDve  impotUnt  discourse  of  oar 
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3  partioulavly  oonnsuted  witli  tba 


1  cbjsiit 


of  hia  Goapel. 

She  object  whiuh  this  evangelist  had  in  view  ia  very  oleacly  atatad 
in  ohapa.  i.  1-18 ;  ix.  31.  His  deaigo  appsare  to  have  been 
to  convey  to  the  world  juat  and  adequate  notiona  of  the 
real  nature,  ofBce,  and  character  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  For  tbia 
purpose  are  «3peoiaily  recorded  those  passages  of  our  Saviour's  hfe, 
whieh  most  clearly  displayed  bia  Divine  power  and  authority ;  anJ 
tlioae  of  hie  discoaraea  in  which  he  spoke  moat  plainly  of  hia  own 
nature,  of  the  work  given  to  him  by  the  Father,  and  the  efficacy  of 
his  death  aa  an  atonement  for  the  aina  of  the  world.  And  it  is  from 
this  Gospel  that  the  most  numerous  and  decisive  proofs  of  our  Lord's 
deity  are  derived.  Yet  no  evangelist  has  portrayed  the  softer  linea- 
menta  of  our  Lord's  humanity  with  mora  delicacy  and  beauty,  or 
disclosed  more  of  the  inmost  affections  and  feelings  of  the  Saviour's 
heart.  The  other  evangeliats  give  the  history  of  our  Lord  in  Galilee 
chiefly;  in  John  he  is  seen  generally  in  Judiea.  Here  we  find  him 
attending  three  paaaovers  at  least,  the  othcra  giving  the  hiatory  of  but 
one.  Two-thirda  of  this  Goapel  are  new;  the  moat  important  addi- 
tiona  being  in  chapa.  liii.-ivii.,  and  in  chap.  xi.  He  records  but  sis 
lairacloa,  and  omits   moat  of  the  parahlea,  and   the   sermon  on  the 

Tliis  Gospel  was  probably  tke  last  viritUrt  of  all  the  boota  of  the 
Bible;  and  while  proving  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  it  corrected 
several  of  the  hereaiea  which  sprang  up  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity, 
Mid  aupplies  an  answer  to  aome  that  prevail  in  our  own. 

Sec.  4.  The  Chb,onoloqy  of  the  Gospels. 

142.  Tlie  chronology  of  the  Gospela  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest  and  considerable  difficulty.  li  will  be  auffioient  to 
indicate  the  evidence  and  results  which  have  been  ascertained 
by  recent  and  protracted  inquiry. 

1.  The  present  Christian  era  A.  D.  1,  is  A.  U.  C.  754,  and  was  fiied 
in  the  6th  century  by  Dionyaius  Exignus.  It  oaiae  into  use  in  the  8th 
century,  and  was  adopted  by  Beds.  .  Shorly  afterwards  we  find  it  em- 
ployed in  public  transactions  by  Pepin  and  Charlemi^ne.  How  Herod 
the  Great  died  A.  U.  C.  750,  just  before  the  Passover  {t.  e.  between  the 
latter  part  of  March,  and  the  latter  part  o!  April) :  a  statement  made 
by  JosepbuB,  and  confirmed  by  astronomy,  which  shows  that  an  eolipee 
of  the  moon,  said  t«  hsLve  takeu  place  just  before  bis  death,  lid  take 
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place  in  that  year.  Allowing,  tlien,  four  or  Kix  monlhs  tor  the  riKit  of 
the  Mftgi,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  birth  of  onr  Lord  cutmot  be 
later  than  January,  750.  or  October,  749,  see  Matt.  ii.  1-6:  Job.  Antiq 
3vii.,  iviii.  1 ;  ivii,  9,  3.  The  Chtistian  era,  therefora,  ie  wrong  liy 
at  least  four  years,  and  in  this  daoision  nearly  all  chronologera  agree. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  testimony  of  Josephufl  leads  us,  is  oon- 
flrmsd  by  other  avidenoe,  .  .  .  From  Luke  iii.  1,  2,  23,  we  learn  that 
John  entered  upon  hia  ministry  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  and  that 
Christ  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  hia  baptism.  Both  probably 
entered  upon  their  work  when  they  were  thirty  (see  Num.  iv.  3,  35, 
39,  43,  47).  Tiberius  was  aasociated  with  Augustus  (and  the  original 
of  Luke  implies  that  he  dates  from  that  time),  A.  U.  C.  764;  so  that 
the  15th  year  of  Tiberius  begins  A.  U.  C.  779.  Christ,  therefore,  waj 
bom  in  A.  U.  C.  760,  or  749.  .  .  .  Again,  from  John  ii.  20,  we  learn 
that  then  the  temple  had  been  forty-six  years  in  building  (Greek). 
Josephus  states  that  Herod  began  this  work  in  the  18th  year  of  .hit 
reign  (wiiioh  is  reckoned  from  the  death  of  Antigonus,  A.  U.  C.  714), 
Henoe.  when  our  Lord  apoke  (the  time  being  the  date  of  his  first  Pass- 
over, when  he  was  probably  thirty  and  a  half  years  old),  the  65th  year 
from  the  commencement  of  Herod's  loign  was  in  progress,  or  A.  D,  C. 
779.  On  this  reckoning,  therefore,  Christ. must  have  been  horn  A,  U. 
C.  749.  The  Latin  fathers,  moreover,  had  a  tradition,  that  Christ  was 
put  to  death  in  the  consulate  of  the  Gemini,  Rubellius  and  FuSuB,  i,  «., 
A.  U.  C.  782-3,  and  reckoning  his  ministry  at  three  and  a  half  years, 
we  are  again  brought  to  A.  U.  C.  749,  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 

2.  This  view  represents  our  Lord  as  entering  upon  his  ministry  when 
he  was  thirty.  Usher  overlooking  part  of  the  evidence,  and  misunder- 
standing  Luke  iii.,  supposes  our  Lord  to  have  commenced  his  ministry 
in  the  34th  year,  i.  e.,  A.  B.  30.  The  conclusion  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  error. 

3.  On  the  duration  of  bis  ministry,  there  is  also  a  difference  of 
opinion.  The  first  three  evangelists  seam  to  give  events  connected 
with  only  one  Passover;  the  last  mentions  three,  and  probably  four 
{see  next  Sec.)  Usher  snppoaes  that  three  only  are  mentioned,  and 
hence  he  makes  the  duration  of  onr  Lord's  ministry  two  and  a  half 
years.  Greswell  and  Robinson  suppose  that  four  are  mentioned,  and 
make  his  ministry  three,  or  three  and  a  half  years. 

4.  The  date  of  our  Lord's  death  is  of  course  known;  the  day  of  hii 
birth  can  be  only  conjectured.  Lacdner  reckons  that  Christ  was  born 
between  August  and  November,  748,  or  749;  and  Greswell  maintainH 
that  he  was  born  April  5,  750.  Aa  early  as  the  3d  and  4th  centurias. 
tlia  6th  of  January  and  the  25th  of  December  were  celebrated  as  th» 
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Sec,  5.  The  Gospbl3  Hakmonized. 

143.  While  the  Gospels  as  they  lie  before  ua  ar?  a.precious 
importoBoe  ^^cord  of  our  Sayiour's  life,  it  is  highly  interesting 
S^^ew^f  ^  compare  them,  and  to  ascertain  the  chronological 
toeGMpeis,  order  of  the  events  they  describe.  The  evangelista 
^noi<«i-  are  their  own  best  interpreters.  Each  narrative  ia 
J>winy-  supplementary  to  the  reat,  in  minute  as  well  aa  in 
important  particulaira.  The  charaeterietic  of  their  testimony 
JH  unity  in  (iiversity.  Andthese  advantages  appear  only  on 
comparison  of  the  nairatives  themselves. 

144.  This  process  is  easy.     A  precise  chronological  arrange- 
^  ment  of  the  events  and  discourses  is  more  difficult, 

.    thougli  also  instructive.     A  synoptical  view  of  the 

me^T"  Gospels  may  be  framed  by  alt ;  a  chronological 
euit-  harmony  recLTiires   much,  learned   research.      The 

order  adopted  in  the  Harmony.of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
■which  is  founded  on  Dr.  Robinson's,  carefully  compared  with 
the  Harmonies  of  Greswell  and  Wieseler,  is  perhaps  the  best. 


ABynoptto^ 


145  In  filing  the  order  of  tlie  e 


a  of  the  Gospels,  the  first  ques- 


A  quea.  .tton  to  be  decided  is,  the  number  of  paafloff.ers  that  occurred 
ber'of'pas^  during  Our  Lord's  ministry.  One  only  is  mentioned  by  the 
BOTBTB.  first  three  evangeliste;  three  at  least  by  the  Ia,st  (John  ij.  13; 

Vi.  4;  liii.  1),  and  probath  four  (v  !)•  Some  aa  Sir  I  Newton  and 
Br.  Macknight,  have  supposed  oven  a  fifth  but  of  this  tbpra  s  no  satis- 
fectory  evidence.  A  few  maintam  but  one  many  as  Lardner,  Bongel, 
Benson,  three;  but  moat  m  eluding  Grot  J  as  Ligbtfoot  Hawoma,  Heng- 
itenberg,  four,. 

146.  An  extreme  view  m  oppo'^ition  to  ■ill  itfcmpis  fo  frame  a  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  was  om.e  common  on  the  continent  and  was 
maintained  by  0 slander  {1537)  ind  other  luthorans  In  this  view 
each  Goapel  was  held  to  preserve  a  strictly  i,bronologoalorler,  and  all 

■  See  on  the  grammar  of  this  paBsiga,  if  read  without  the  artjols, 
Winer,  ?  six.  i:  Matt  xsyii.  IS:  Markiv,16:  and  on  the -whole  quM- 
ton,  The  Ilai  ;aony  of  the  Gospels.  Eeligiom  Tract  Society. 
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BveplB,  tioweTer  appiiently  identical,  which  occupied  in  any  two  Q-os- 
pela  diiferent  places,  were  deemed  distinct.  Elaewiiere,  and  in  later 
timee,  eoundec  views  prevailed,  especially  tbrongh  the  expositions  of 
Calvin  and  Bengel.  It  ia  now  generally  admitted  that  the  evangelista 
do  not  profess  to  adhere  to  a  chronological  order,  and  that  w^.  ^  n 
no  harmony  can  be  made  without  sorne  transposition.  In  peiisontha 
this  principle  all  modern  harmonists  concur,  and  tliay  differ  J[iuj[*ohrOTi- 
only  in  the  importance  which  each  attaches  to  the  order  of  oloffoat. 
some  one  evangelist.  In  the  chronological  tables  given  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, the  order  of  John  is  never  altered,  though  between  the  events  he 
records,  large  portions  of  the  other  evangelists  are  introduced.  Mark'a 
order  is  only  twice  inverted,  Luke's  not  much  oftener,  Matthew's  most 
of  all ;  though  in  no  case  are  the  alterations  very  serious.  The  first 
three  Gospels  are  sometimes  called  synoptical,  from  the  fa«t  that  their 
-oiirratives  are  parallel  to  a  much  larger  eitent  than  those  of  John. 

147.  Two  things  are  very  obvious  on  comparing  the  Gospels.     They 
contain  many  verbal  agreements  so  mailced  as  not  to  admit 
the  Buppoaition  that  they  are  accidental  ;■  and  they  contain  ngreernenlB 


e  apparent  discrepancies.  The  first  fact  has  b 
ously  explained.  A  common  opinion  was,  that  the  Gospel  rL'^""*^ 
first  written  was  freely  used  by  subsequent  writers ;  and 
each  of  the  first  three  Gospels  has  been  rega'rded  as  the  Gospel  which 
wss  used  in  this  way.  Now,  however,  this  theory  has  few  advocatci. 
The  inspired  writers  themselves  say  nothing  of  such  dependence  as  this 
practice  would  imply.  The  passages  and  expres.sions  in  common,  more- 
over, are  few,  compared  with  those  which  are  peculiar ;  so  that  this 
theory  creates  more  difficulties  than  it  explains.  A  eeccnd  opinion 
maintains  that  all  the  evangelists  used  some  common  Gospel  now  lost; 
but  the  absence  of  all  traditional  support  for  such  a  theory,  and  the 
difficulty  of  applying  it  so  as  to  explain  the  admitted  facta,  have 
induced  most  critics  to  reject  it.  The  latest  suggestioft  is,  that  all  the 
Gospels  are  founded  on  narratives  already  familiar,  through  frequen', 
repetition,  to  the  inspired  writers.  The  chief  facte  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  teaching  had  certainly  been  promulgated  for  many  years  before 
the  Gospels  were  written,  and  many  expressions  and  descriptions  must 
have  been,  from  this  circumstance,  familiar  to  the  inspired  writers. 
OlshauBen  combines  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  views ;  Matthew  and 
I.nhe  were  written,  as  he  thinks,  independently,  and  Mark  had  the 

■  Tlie  English  version  does  not  always  give  a  full  idea  of  the  reraark- 
fcble  sameness  of  expression  to  be  tbund  in  the  different  Gospels;  sea 
Dr.  Stroud's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
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Gosfel  of  Matthew  before  him.  Thasa  theories  are  important  ch.. .fly 
an  they  serve  to  ren_ove  objections  founded  on  the  marked  verbal  agree 
mant  of  the  inspired  writers.  This  last  theory,  it  will  ba  noticed,  ei- 
plains  the  facts  without  adding  materially  to  tlie  diiScnltias. 

148.  The  apparent  discrepancies  of  the  Gospels  are  not  numerous. 
Apparent  but  they  are  obvious,  and  have  created  probably  more  diffi- 
ci'l^f^w  *"'*y  f^s"  '^^i''  marked  agreement.  Examples  are  the  fol- 
reoonoUed.    lowing. 

The  genealogies,  Matt.  i.  1-1? :  Luke  iii.  23-32.  The  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Matthew  traces  our  Lord's  descent 
through  Joseph,  and  Lnke  through  Mary. 

The  sail  of  Feter.  Matt.  iv.  18-32:  Mark  i.  16-20:  Luke  v.  1-11. 
Greswell  suppoaes  two  trausactiona ;  Robinsoa  but  one,  maintaining, 
with  Spanheim,  that  one  evangelist  supplies  what  another  omits,  and 
that  there  is  no  discrepancy. 

The  Bermon  on  the  mount.  Matt.  v.  1 ;  Luke  vi 
the  sermon  was  delivered  twice;  Eobinson  but 
I.     A  third  solution  explains  ' 
a  level  spot  upott  the  mountai 

The  taio  demoniacs,  Matt.  viii.  28:  Luke  viii.  ! 
thaw  says  there  were  two ;  Mark  and  Luke  i 
Clerc  remarks  that  the  fuller  account  includes  the  briefer,  and  the 
briefer  does  not  contradict  the  fuller.  Matthew  reads  Oergesenes, 
though  there  is  a  difference  of  reading.  Gergesa,  however,  was  com- 
prehended in  the  district  of  Gadara. 

The  centurion's  eeroant,  Matt.  viii.  5-12;  Lnke  vii.  1-10.  Some  sup- 
pose tihese  to  have  bean  two  transactions,  but  they  occurred  in  the  same 
city  and  about  the  same  time.  What  Matthew  says  the  centurion  did, 
Luke  aays  was  done  by  the  elders  of  tlie  J'ews  and  his  friends  i  not  an 
uncommon  mode  of  speech:  compare  Mark  i.  35.  and  Matt.  xx.  20.  A 
third  explanation  supposes  both  the  centurion  and  tlie  elders  to  have 
gone  to  Christ;  ho  later  than  they. 

Th^  two  blind  men  near  Jericho,  Matt.  xx.  29-34:  Mark  x.  46-62: 
JjLike  xviii.  35-43.  Here  are  several  difficulties.  Matthew  spefiks  of 
Ivjo,  Mark  and  Luke  of  one.  Matthew  and  Mark  say  the  occurrenco 
look  place  as  Christ  departed  from  Jericlio;  Luke  says  it  t^ok  place 
when  he  was  come  nigh.  Greswell,  after  Lightfoot,  regards  these 
miracles  as  distinct;  the  one  occurring  as  Christ  entered  Jericho,  the 
other  as  ha  left  it.  The  word  used  by  Luke,  however,  may  mean  (hel- 
hnistioaily)  to  be  near,  answering  to  our  phrase  "  in  tha  neighborhood," 
1  Kings  iii   2:  Deut.  xxi.  3 :  Ruth  ii.  20:  Phil,  ii.  30.     De  Wette  atui 


a  Greswell  thinks 
ce,  the  narrative  of 
1  the  plain"  (ir},  vi. 
Matt.  V.  1. 
:  Mark  V,  2.  Mat- 
in but  0 
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several  others  tranelato,  wJion  Obriet  wa 
Tbesa  instances  illuatrate  the  diffioulti* 


the  moral  lessons  of  the  narrative  ai 


:  of  the  narrative,  and  ezpUi 
lera.  Oo  any  interpretaCiot 
mpaired. 


149.  Tlie  study  of  the  Gospels  aynoptically,  and  ia  J™§^'^)'™ 
the  order  of  time,  will  often  auggeat  important  les-  ^«.'?'''r*'' 

eons.  illostrototi 

Look,  for  exaracle,  a,t  the  record  of  Ohriat's  early  life.  The  first  eei 
of  worship  was  pa^i  to  him  by  Grentilea,  whose  gifta  proved  a  provi- 
dential supply  to  hia  family  when  eaoaping  from  the  jealous  hatred  of 
Herod.  The  history  of  the  snhaequent  youth  of  onr  Lord,  till  he  was 
twelye  years  old,  is  given  in  one  sentence ;  "  he  grew,  and  waned  strong 
in  apirit,  filled  with  wiadom,  and  the  graca  of  God  waa  npon  him," 

He  WB3  not  in  haste  to  enter  upon  the  more  pnhUo  duties  of  his 
office.  After  hia  baptism  even,  there  is  an  interval  of  aavaral  months 
before  ha  reveals  himaalf  (at  the  Fassover  at  Jerusalem)  as  a  "  Teacher 
ientfrom  God."  That  interval  he  8peQt(io  part)  in  the  wilderness, 
conquering  temptation,  and  enduring  mysterioiiB  Buffering.  He  thus 
learned,  at  the  outset,  to  snooor  the  tempted.  These  temptations  pre- 
ceded bis  pnblic  ministry,  and  followed  the  public  recognition  of  him 
by  the  Father,  at  hia  baptism.  The  same  voice  waa  again  heard  on  the 
eve  of  the  erucifiiion.  Tokens  of  peculiar  favor  often  precede  eevere 
Buffering,  and  both  prepare  for  the  discharge  of  onerous  duties. 

The  threefold  recognition  of  aonahip  is  in'atruotiva ;  first,  at  his  birth, 
to  indicate  his  Divine  nature  (Luke  1.  35);  the  second,  at  his  baptism, 
to  indicate  the  divinity  of  his  miasion ;  the  third,  at  his  transfiguration, 
to  indicate  hia  regal  dignity  and  authority,  "  Hear  ye  him."  At  hia 
reaurrection  all  were  confirmed,  and  he  "  was  declared  to  be  th?  Son  of 
God  with  power."  . 

The  first  announcement  of  Christ  refers  to  his  kingdom,  Matt  iii.  2; 
the  second  to  his  sacrifice,  John  i.  29. 

The  first  miracle  of  our  Lord  was  performed  in  Galilee,  and  fanght 
that,  in  his  ofiicial  character,  no  earthly  relationship  could  be  acknowl- 
edged (John  ii.  4);  tbathecarae,  not  as  John,  austere  and  unsocirtl,  hut 
nympatliizing  with  man  in  every  condition  of  joy  as  well  as  of  sorrow. 
It  taught,  also,  that  the  water  of  purifying  under  the  law  wna  lo  giv« 
place  to  the  v/ine  of  his  kingdom;  lie  ricliest  revelation  being  retervod 
tD  the  close. 
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632  CUKONOLOQY— LESSONS. 

Tlie  fir^t  of  hifl  public  acta  fJohn  ii,  15),  and  one  of  the  la;t,  was  tfl 
putily  the  tompJe,  Khowiog  that  he  was  il*  Lord,  and  fulfilling  a  pro- 
phecy of  Malatlii  (chap.  lii.  1).  He  also  intimated  that  thencelortli  bin 
own  body  (as  afterwards  his  church)  was  to  be  the  true  temple  (John 
ii.  2i),  wherein  God  himself  would  dwell. 

Hia  first  recorded  discourae  was  with  Nicodemus,  on  regeneration,  on 
salvation  by  faith,  on  God's  love  to  the  world  inlhegift  of  hisBon.  He 
annonnced  ac.  the  asme  lime  that  he  was  the  Bon  of  God  aqd  the  Son 
of  Man;  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  established  in  hnmaii  hearts';  that 
he  himself  was  to  be  lilted  np,  not  on  an  earthly  throne,  bat  on  ih» 
cross.  The  first  scenes  of  his  life,  therefore,  in  Jerusalem,  i^hadowsd 
forth  the  truths  which  were  firaboriied  in  terrible  reality  in  (lie  last 
His  second  discourse  was  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  ended  in  the 
conversion  of  many  of  the  Samaritans.  The  earliest  extensive  success 
of  onr  Lord's  mission  was  witnessed  in  a  district  that  was  the  most 
despised,  and  where  be  had  wrought  no  miracles, 
at  Nazareth, 

How  instructive  to  observe,  that  though  "the  whole  multitude  of 
the  disciples"  had  rejoiced  and  praised  God,  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
"for  all  the  mighty  works  which  they  had  seen,"  within  a  weeli,  one 
had  denied  our  Lord,  others  had  slept  during  his  agony,  and  all  had 
forsaken  him.  "He  trod  the  wine-press  alone."  (bough,  but  a  few 
days  before,  that  prophecy  did  not  seam  likely  to  be  lullilled. 

The  day  after  he  delivered  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen, 
asserting  his  own  dignity  as  "  the  Son,"  and  foretellmg  his  death. 

The  contention  among  the  disciples  who  should  be  greatest  seems  Ut 
have  been  settled  by  oar  Lord  taking  a  towel,  girding  himself,  anl 
washing  their  feet;  thus  teaching  them  that  the  chief  among  them  waa 
to  be  as  he  that  did  servo.  Compare  Luke  xxii.  24-30.  and  John  liii 
1-20. 

Careful  attention  to  the  order  of  the  narrative  will  show  that,  while 
Pilate  declared  that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him,  and  Herod  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  no  charge  against  him  worthy  of  death,  be  was 
crucified  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  making  himself  equ/ii  viiih  God 
That  was  his  true  character,  or  he  was  justly  condemned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  after  Judas  Iscariot  had  left  the  company 
that  our  Lord  gave  his  disciples  tiie  new  commandment,  instituted  the 
last  supper,  and  delivered  the  tender  farewell  discourse  recorded  in 

Nearly  on.e-lhird  of  the  Gospels  is  occupied  with  the  events  of  the 
Iwt  seven  days  cf  oui  Saviour's  life,  including  his  crucifixion.     The 
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prominence  given  to  theae  scenes  he  hiniEelf  explains.  "  The  hour  is 
come  when  the  Son  ot  Man  shall  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  leay  unto 
yoo,  eicept  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  ths  ground  and  die,  it  abiduth 
alona ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  frait." 

150.  The  connaection  of  miracles  and  parables  is  no  leaa 
instructive. 

In  parablaa 

For  parables,  see  Part  I.  J  418.  For  miracles,  we  may 
take  ihe  8th  and  9th  of  Matthew.  Christ  first  heals  with  a  towJt  Iha 
man  whom  the  law  had  pronounced  unclean  (viii.  2~4).  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  assert  practically  his  power  over  diseaaa  (14-17),  over  devils 
themaelves  (16).  over  physical  natnre  (23-27),  over  oven  brute  creatujes 
(28-34).  What  can  be  more  complete  than  .this  view  of  his  reign  ? 
Id  chap,  is.,  we  see  him  in  his  spiritual  kingdom,  forgiving  sin  (1-8), 
and  answering  prayer,  direct  (20-22),  intercessory  (23-26),  united 
(27-31).  anuttered  (32.  33).  Whether  these  are  precisely  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  this  group  may  admit  of  a  question,  but  there  ara 
characteristic  features,  and  our  wisdom  is  to  ascertain  and  esamine 

So.  again,  of  the  cases  in  which  Christ  raised  the  dead.  Three  only 
we  given,  but  each  is  characteristic.  In  the  case  of  Jairns's  daughter, 
the  spirit  had  but  just  quitted  the  body ;  the  son  of  tlie  widow  of  Naia 
was  being  carried  to  the  grave;  and  the  suinmona  to  Lazarus  was 
addroEsed  to  one  who  had  been  dead  "foui  days  already."  Chriat 
therefore  raised  the  dead  from  the  conch,  the  bier,  and  the  sepulchre  ■ 
an  ascending  series  of  difficulties,  but  all  possible  with  him.  Each 
miracle,  moreover,  had  in  other  respects  its  appropriate  lessons. 


Sec.  6.  Topics  to  be  Noticed  in  Eeadiho  the  Gospels. 

151.  In  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Gos- 
pels especially,  we  need  to  inquire  and  compare.  The  in- 
spired writings  are  infinitely  rich  in  truth,  and  each  verse  ia 
BO  connected  with  the  rest  that  an  intelligent  inquirer  may 
easily  extend  his  investigations  from  one  passage  over  the 
whole  of  Scripture.  Without  attempting  to  exhaust  topics 
of  inquiry,  we  mention  the  following.     The  letters  may  bs 
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prefixed  to  each  verse,  or  not 

according  to  the  taste  of  tho 

reader. 

A.  What  MMoiw  between  senslhlawd 
BpiritHallhinEpmajbeheretraoedt 

K.  What  Anowia^a  of  human  nature,  oi 

a.  What  prophMj  ig  here  acampmhedr 
whei-sToundl  whenwtitleni  what 

,    ,„Played? 

B.  What  i!swi4Ti  here  aoagbt  or  ac 

fervor! 

M.  What  mirade  ia  here  recorded  ?  bt 

C  What  tustom  is  here  referred  lot 

EOOd  or  bad?  belonging  to  our  na- 

what"  w'e'i^''lte  '"r^fta^f  °'l?lmE 

laught? 

S.  What   la  worth;  of  notice   in  thia 

D.  What  dortrim  is  hete  taught?  how 

ilJu^ttrated?  what  is  practical  in 

word,  or  thoughU  or  deed,  It  con- 

d Whatda(!/is here  ™fcroed,and  how? 

demns? 

D.  What'd^K'hem  found  in  his- 
lor;  jT  jndoctcine?  liow explained ! 

here  given?  what  linth  aa  lo  God, 
Chrisl,    man,    "tba  kingdom"    ia 

£  What  emttgeHcal  or  other  tiperienct 

taught?      ^                    ' 

is  here  recorded? 

P.  What    pramiii    is    hero    given  f    to 

e.  What  acompii  ia  here  placed  before 

Jf.  What /Mis  are  here   retatedl*  what 

itfulniled!  Sow!  when! 

liootrtQBor  duty  do  they  illustrate? 

S  What  Jin  is  here  eipoaed  ? 

do  you  commend  or  blame  them, 

..  What  s«i  ia  here  introduced?   men- 

T.  What  tups  ia  here  b^ed? 

t  What  &-n<(<BJrw^  when  inflictedl 

this  country,  or  place?  and  what 

ite  history? 

B.  What  facta  at  natural  hittorg  or  of 

KSSS"*  "—'•"•■"" 

W  What  «mT  here  denounced?  wh« 

imraiag  given?  agftinst whom, and 

menUoned?    on    wlioni    hinding? 

whv! 

X  What  ia  here  (attuht  of  the  work. 

tion  with  other  instituUons? 

1.  Whsi  instruetiaat  may  be  gathered 

«.  Whal"ublimi^^UiouBht"o"of  Inn- 
Kuage    le   here?    what  iofcrenea 

from     Ibis    fact,    or    parable  or 

LESSONS  TO  BE   GATEEEED   FROM  A  COMPAKISON  OF  P 

152.  Sometimes,  instead  of  marking  the  lessons  taught  in 
single  verses,  it  is  useful  to  compare,  in  order  to  ascertain  and 
contrast  the  duties  or  truths  involved.  The  following  (taken 
from  Nichols'  Help)  are  epecimena.  Many  more  might  be 
added. 

Give  instances  of  our  Lord's  attendance  on  public  worship,  at  the 
temple,  and  in  i^be  synagogue;  Ms  submission  tc  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  tbe  Mosaic  law  (Luke  iv.  16 ;  John  vii.  37) ;  his  cetiremebt 
for  private  prayer,  and  under  wbat  cin!umBt;ances  (Matt.  ziv.  23  j 
iivi,  36:  Mark  i.  35;  Luke  vi.  12);  bis  prayers  for  others  (Lnka 
ixii.  32.  for  Peter ;  Jobn  svii.,  for  hia  cburch  ;  Luke  sxiii.  34,  for  !ii» 
enemies);  bis  prayer  witb  others  (Luke  ii.  28). 
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Jivo  instaiicBK  of  hia  submission  to  the  will  of  Mb  beavenly  FaHiel 
(Joliniv.ai;  v.SO;  iviii.  II);  his  seal  (John  ii.  17 ;  iv.31-34:  Lulto 
ix.  51,  etc..);  hia  giving  an  improving  turn  to  events  and  oirc  urns  tan  eea 
(Mfttt.ix.27:  Lukesii;i5;  Johniv.33;  vi.27;  vii.  37),  hiahnmLlity 
(John  viii.  50;   siii.  1,  etc.);  and  his  self-denial. 

Givu  illuBirations  how  our  Lord  acted  as  a  son  (Luke  ii.  51 :  John 
311.2(5);  as  a  friand  (John  xi.) ;  as  a  aubject  (Matt.  xvii.  24);  as  a 
teacher  (Matt.  xi.  29). 

a  of  hia   reproof,  and  show  the  grounds  of  it  in  t'je 

a  (his  apostles,  aa  I'eter,  Matt.  ivi.  23:  Lnke  xxii.  61: 

imes  and  John,  Luke  ii.  55;    Thomas,  John   is.  27; 

.  7,  8;   other  disciples,  Luka  xxiv.  25).     What  Eina 

Beamed  to  call  forth  hia  severest  reproof  (John  viii.  4i :  Matt,  xxiii.)  f 

What  does  our  Lord  say  of  unbelief  (Matt.  \i.  31 :  John  iii.  36) ;  of 
covetousness  and  other  vioes;  and  of  particular  virtues? 

Who  ware  particularly  the  objects  of  oar  Lord's  coramendaUon,  and 
for  what  (Matt.  viii.  10 ;  xv.  28 ;  xivi.  13 :  Luke  x.  42 ;  xxi.  3)  ? 

When  did  our  Lord  give  offence,  and  what  occasioned  it  (Mark  vi.  3: 
John  vi.  66;  xix.  7)? 

What  charges  were  broaght  against  onr  Lord!  By  what  oppro- 
briona  names  was  he  called?  Collect  the  different  reasons  which  wera 
given  by  individuals  lor  not  following,  or  for  rejecting  him  (Mark 
vi.  3;  X.  22;  John  vii.  41).     What  reason  doea  ha  give? 

Give  instances  of  our  Lord's  command  of  temper  under  circunistancflB 
calculated  greatly  to  irrilAte  it  (Matt,  xxvii.  14:  Lukexxii.:  John  xiii); 
and  of  his  condeBcension  to  the  inflrmities  of  others  (John  xi,  27 1 
Matt.  xxvi.  41), 

Under  what  circumstances  did  our  Lord  turn  away  from  thoea  who 
applied  to  him,  or  refuse  to  comply  with  thair  request  (Mark  viii.  11, 12; 
X.  35,  etc.:  Lnke  xxiii.  8).  or  seem  to  check  their  coming  (Matt.  viii. 
10,  20:  Mark  v.  19:  Luke  siv.  25,  etc.)? 

laa,  Iii.  13,  speaks  of  hia  dealing  prudently.  Observe  his  prudsnca' 
in  declining  all  interference  with  civil  affairs  (Luke  xii.  13 :  John  vi.  15); 
and  in  the  use  of  means  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  (Matt.  iv.  12: 
Mark  iii,  6,  7 :  John  vii.  1-10 ;  x.  39 ;  xi.  53,  64) ;  as  also  hia  wisdom 
in  suiting  his  inatructiona  to  hia  hearers. 

What  doea  our  Lord  say  as  to  the  great  prinjiple  which  influenced 
him  in  all  he  did  (John  iv.  34)?  also  as  to  his  object  in  coming  into 
the  world  (Matt.  xs.  28;  Luke  xix,  10;  John  ii.  39;  x.  10;  xviii.  37)1 

How  does  our  Lord  describe  a  future  atate  of  happinesE  and  of 
misary  1     How  doea  he  describe  his  kingdow  and  his  second  c( 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

the  book  of  aots. 

Sec.  1.  The  Gospel  and  the  Gentilbh. 

153,  And  now  the  Gospel  is  about  to  be  diffused  among  the  natioat 
The  Book  o£  Acta  gives  us  tho  history  of  ita  progress  la  Jud^a  (i  -vji  ) 
in  Samaria  (viii.),  and  thea  "ho  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth?' 
(x.-KSviu.),  How  far  did  the  Gentiles  aeed  the  Gospel?  and  what 
new  truths  did  it  reveal  to  them  V  are  therefore  inBtraotive  qneationa 

Some  reply,  by  affirming,  that  to  the  Gentile  world,  the  Gospel  wag 
Whai  is  tlie  "'^*=<""«d  cliisfly  aa  a  code  of  perfect  morality-  others 
ti"^  ?l  ^^^  ™'^*'  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ''*  "^^'"^  excellence  was  its  revela- 
'"  °"^-  tioQ  of  eternal  life:  and  others  still,  that  it  is  essentially  a 
MvelatioQ  of  religion,  the  morality  of  the  heathen  being  political  or 
secular,  not  spiritual  or  religious.  It  tells  nothing,  they  say  of  man's 
relation  to  God,  tior  did  it  base  moral  sentiment  on  bis  character  or 
■will.  This  peculiarity,  it  is  added,  Josephus  pointedly  marks.  Other 
nations,  says  he.  have  a  morality  iithout  religion ;  among  the  Jews 
alone  is  religion  made  the  basis  of  virtue. 

Unsatisfactory  m  these  statements  are,  each-  of  (hem  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  truth.  The  whole  truth  we  reach  only  by  combining  them 
and  adding  others  which  they  do  not  include.  It  may  indeed  be  sum- 
med up  in  one  sentence— the  Gospel  is  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  God  in  him,— but  this  summary  involves  particulars,  which 
must  be  stated  in  detail,  before  we  can  understand  its  signiticancy  and 
besuty. 
■     154.  (1.)  Apart  from  the  Gospel,  men  had  a  very  imperfect  know- 

Msifieno-  '*'^^*  °^  '^^'^  "^"""^  ^""^  S"'^*^-  ^''^  'iictthat  they  were 
ram  nfihe  sinners  was  obvious  to  all.  But  the  extent  of  their  sin, 
htasu'lt.'  needing  as  it  did  to  be  compared  with  a  perfect  Jaw;  the 
aggregate  of  it,  springing  from  a  depraved  nature;  the  guilt 
of  that  very  depravity,  itself  the  result,  not  of  chance  or  of  circum- 
stances, or  of  any  corrupt  tendency  in  the  matter  (ix-),  of  which  man 
was  lorined.  least  of  all  of  an  act  of  God,  bnt  of  man's  own  voluntary 
transgression,  they  did  not  know,  or. had  forgotten,  A  law  to  test  the 
measure  of  our  guilt,  .a  history  to  trace  our  ruin  to  ourselves,  and 
ividence  to  prove  that  man's  nature  is  not  better  than  his  practice,  ara 
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Iteretbre  strictlj'  r 
penitence  as  to  our  r 
of  thesfl  truths,  but 


I'elations ;    and   tliej   seem  as   essential 

itoration.     Once  all  men  possessed  the 

ow  it  can  be  regained  from  the  Bible  alone. 

155.  (2.^  Of  God  himself,  the  heathen  were  no  less  lamentably  igno- 
rant. Whether  he  mere  one  or  many,  or  as  most  held,  both  of  God's 
many  and  one :  wbethei,  a?  the  Stoics  maintained.  God  was  "  """""■' 
everything,  and  everything  God,  matter  itself  being  but  the  remotest 
emafiation  of  Deity ;  or,  aa  the  Platonists  limited  tlie  doctrine,  God 
was  all  spirit,  and  all  spirits  were  God,  emanating  from  him,  and  ulti- 
mately absorbed  into  hi-in;  or,  whether  he  were  not  a  being  who  took 
no  interest  in  earthly  concerns,  as  Epicums  taught,  none  knew.  All 
did  know,  however,  that  the  objects  of  popular  worship  embodied  the 
vices  of  their  worshippers,  and  that  easy  indifference,  virtuona  con- 
tempt, or  guilty  fear,  were  the  feelings  with  which  they  were  regarded. 
A  God  of  holinees,  of  providence,  and  of  love,  guided  by  integrity, 
was  either  altogether  unknown,  or,  if  made  the  theme  of  discussion,  was 
regarded  with  dismay.  "  This,"  says  Cicero,  "  is  the  common  principla 
of  all  philosophies,  that  the  Deity  is  never  displeased,  nor  jj^oj^  j,|  ^^^ 
does  he  inflict  injury  upon  men,"  a  principle  involved  no  '  '"  . 
less  in  the  moral  character  ascribed  to  the  divinities,  than  in  the  apa- 
thetic indifference  thought  essential  f«  their  dignity. 

156.  (3.)  The  influence  of  the  evils  already  named  on  the  moral  syi- 
tems  of  the  heathen,  is  obvious.     The  relations  and  truths  ^^^  perfect 

sed,  were  imperfectly  perceived,  and  syatem  o( 

arising,  still  more  imperfectly  felt,  i"*"^"'?- 

devotion  to  external  natore,  and  at  last  to  art: 

country,  and  then  to  power :  Jn  each  respectively, 


n  which  morality  is 
the  obligations  then 
In  Greece,  religion  t 
in  Rome,  dev 


,B  energy  and  taste.  Political  virtues  both  recognised;  and  at  first, 
Eome  prised  as  the  highest  political  virtue,  domestic  fidelity ;  but  in 
neither  nation  had  religion  any  good  moral  tendency,  and  in  both,  re- 
ligion became  the  chief  servant  of  liceatiousness  and  vice. 

157.  (4.)  Nor  was  this  tendency  checked  by  any  belief  of  a  perflooal 
conscious  immortality.  A  resurrection  of  the  dead  waa  uni-  ^^  ^^^^  __^^ 
versally  rejected  as  ridiculous.  An  immortality  of  the  soul,  ininty  of  « 
properly  so-called,  none  admitted.  That  the  souls  of  men  '"""'"  "  *■ 
nioht  survive,  in  some  shadowy,  semi-conscious  state,  or  even  enjoy 
fnr  a  li-mc.  the  company  of  their  deities,,  a  few  were  disposed  to  main- 


tain; but  the  evidence 
that  even  the  greate: 
strained  to  confess  tlii 
only  to  the  gods. 


id  the  difficulties  were  si 
,  of  heathen  philosophers.  Socrates, 
whether  it  were  better  to  live  or  die  wi 
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158.  (5.)  It  ia  not  intc:ided  by  tLese  BtitemPnta  to  deny  that  thert 

may  not  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bome  aaciout  philoao- 
■  ejstam'  phers,  both  classic  and  oriental,  glimpses  of  diviner  truth, 
recoDoitB  'ooiai  and  speculative.  Such  glimpses  there  are.  Pl&to 
hl.i  hopea  attempted,  as  the  founder  of  Buddhism  did,  to  bring  back 
himself  '  ttiB  faith  of  man  from  innumerable  visible  deities  (flHijipiiTi^), 
"'  to  the  Great  Invisible  (£•);  Socrates  discourses  eloquently 

on  "the  good,"  -'the  beautifnl."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  TjoUi  Plato 
and  Socrates,  whea  speaking  most  j'nstly,  confess  thai  they  are  but 
guessing  at  truth,  and  that  whether  their  conclusiona  are  eouad,  cannot 

be  told  till  Bome  Divine  teacher  appear The  real  difficulty  in  all 

these  inqoirias  remained,  a  difficulty  which  drew  thousands  to  reBulta 
which  their  better  principles  condemned.  If  man  is  thus  guilty ;  if 
.  this  be  virtue;  if  God  is  just;  if  another  life  be  a  reaiity; 
nianlM  juat  how  is  man  to  attain  the  purity  and  blessedness  of  which 
"'  we  thus  dream?     In  the  absence  of  light,  they  denied  ths 

truths  they  dreaded;  ot  in  spiW  of  light, /oKowed  the  evil  they  loved, 
till  they  reaped  the  frait  of  their  practice,  in  diminislied  tnowledga 
and  grosser  sin. 

159.  (6,)  The  moral  condition  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  Gospel 

came,  waa  juat  such  as  their  ignorance  and  the  corrupt  ten- 
fricond^ioo.  i^enoies  in  which  that  ignorance  originated  might  lead  na  to 

erpect.  Paul  has  described  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans; 
and  Wetstein,  Tholuok,  and  others,  have  shown  from  ancient  authori- 
ties that  (he  picture  of  the  apostle  has  not  one  touch  too  many,  or  too 

These  were  the  evils  with  which  the  Gospel  had  to  contend ;  and  thess 
evils  it  subdued.  To  the  wants  which  these  evils  indicated  the  Gospel 
Was  adapted.  Tliese  wants  it  relieved,  and  these  wants  it  will  at  length 
for  ever  remove. 

160.  Such  everywhere  ia  nature  without  revelation,  man  without 

God.  The  evils  thus  traced  in  Greece,  te-appear  in  India, 
nnive^tsai.      '^"^  '"  ^^^  midst  of  oar  Western  civilization.     Man  without 

the  Bible,  and  man  rejecting  the  Bible,  tend  {the  latter  most 
rapidly)  lo  the  same  condition  and  it  is  that  condition  which  tha 
Gospel  is  intended  to  relieve.     Its  essence  is  the  life  and  work  of  out 

Lord  He  was  Man;  sinless  and  holy,  as  man  once  was. 
nio»ed  by  He  obeyed  the  law  which  we  had  broken,  and  in  obeying, 
the  Gospel.  g^po^Q^g  g^^^  enforces  it.  He  died  in  our  stead,  showing 
what  our  sins  deserved,  and  how  thoy  all  may  be  cancelled.  In  our 
nature,  and  as  our  raprasentativo,  he  conquered  death  and  ascended  to 
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fiod  .  pKORB  and  proof  of  our  asceiiaiOn.  In  heaven  he  forma  tlia 
bona  «i  union  batweeu  God  and  maE.  blending  with  his  Diyine  natura 
nr  orfu  and  iet.iy  to  employ  the  fruits  of  his  minifltry,  both  his 
J  jwer  with  Gnd  and  his  fellow-feeling  with  our  infirmities,  for  our 
ptoht  He  was  God.  the  brightness  of  tho  Father's  glory,  tha 

espiPis  ini'iga  of  his  person,  the  Eternal  God  in  human  form,  thus 
realizing  the  yearnings  of  many  for  some  object  of  reverence  and  of 
love  In  his  acts  he  showed  what  God  ia,  how  tender,  how  holy; 
revealed  those  relations  which  we  already  know  that  he  sustains  t4 
man,  antl  disclosed  others  even  more  adapted  to  impress  our  hearts. 
That  he  was  Creator  and  Preaarver,  men  had  gathered  from  hia  worka; 
that  he  might  hocome  Judge  they  feared.  But  here  he  is  seen  aa 
onr  Brother,  our  Eedeemer,  our  Friend.  The  Lawgiver  becomes  obe- 
dient to  hia  own  law,  and  hears  its  penalty;  hia  position  assuring  to 
ns  the  BufSciency  of  his  sacrifice.  None  knew  ao  well  man's  guilt,  and 
none  knew  so  well  the  requirements  of  his  own  government:  the  first 
is  cancelled;  the  second  honored  by  his  suffering.  In  effecting  the  great 
end  of  this  mission,  he  has  moreover  performed  a  work  that  has  in  it 
the  elements  of  all  power ;  over  man  and  with  God.  "  Lifted  up,"  ha 
"  draws  all "  unto  him ;  and  ascending  on  high  he  receives  gifts  for  men. 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  holiness  and  eternal  life.  The  Gospel 
is,  in  one  word,  a  revelation  of  man,  and  of  God  ;  of  new  relations,  and 
of  a  perfect  morality;  of  eternal  life,  demonatrated  not  by  argument, 
but  by  facts,  and  above  all,  of  a  system  of  reconciliation,  which  har- 
monizes, enforces,  and  explains  all  ita  other  diaclosnrea,  and  fits  it  to 
become  ''glad  tidings  of  great  joy  unto  all  people."  It  is  the  utter- 
ance at  once  of  infinite  sufflciency,  holiness  and  love, 

161.  It  may  be  convenient  to  mark  here  the  distinction  between  th« 
difierent  books  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Evangelists  ,^|atjo„of 
we  have  the  Goapel  incarnate:  Christ  came  io'te  the  Gospel,  Gospels, 
and  to  do  what  should  form  the  baaia  of  his  church.  In  the  Ep,si;eB,to 
Gospela,  therefore,  though  much  ia  revealed,  much  is  wrapped  onoanoilier. 
np  in  dark  sayings.  His  death,  his  resurrection,  the  gift  of  his  Spirit, 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  his  second  coming, 
are  all  hinted  at,  or  foretold,  or  done ;  hut  in  the  Gospels  we  look  rather 
for  the  facts  which  are  to  give  significance  to  aome  future  disclosures  on 
these  topics,  than  for  explicit  teaching.  There  ia  no  spiritual  truth 
which  may  cot  be  found  in  the  narrative,  but  for  ."the  full  meaning  of 

that  narrative  we  need  the  later  revelations  of  the  Spirit In 

the  book  of  Acts,  we  learn  the  meaning  of  much  of  our  Saviour's  teach- 
ing from  the  characters  and  Uvea  of  Christians,  and  the  dealing  cf  tiifl 
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!e  of  God.  In  the  Epistlos,  we  see  doctririo  and  titty  in  theif 
13  and  tendondsfl.  thn  whole  esplained  and  enforced  an  oom- 
pletely  as  the  Spirit  of  God  has  deemed  it  necessary  for  our  present 
Btate.  In  Revelation,  we  trace  the  history  of  these  doctrines  ambodiad 
in  the  church,  till  the  end  of  time.  The  Epistles  explain  and  apply 
what  the  Gospels  describe;  Revelation  completes  what  the  book  of  Acts 
begins;  and  each  part  k  the  complement  of  the  rest,  the  facts  of  the 
life  of  oar  Lord  being  the  fonndation  of  the  whole. 


sc.  2.— Ihteoductios  to  1 


i  Book  of  Acts. 


162,  This  book  continues  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  two  principal  sections:  the  first  relating  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  Palestine,  chiefly  by  the  instraraentality  of  Peter,  ohajH.  i.-sij. ;  and 
tha  second,  its  diffusion  through  other  countries,  mostly  by  the  labors 
of  Paul  (xiii.-ixviii.)  While  the  book  is  thus  divisible  into  two  por- 
tions, it  describes  a  threefold  condition  in  the  church.  The  first  is 
described  in  cljaps.  i.-xi.  18.  in  which  the  church  is  entirely  Jewish, 
though  at  Cssarea  a  Roman  convert  had  been  baptized  by  Peter,  A.  D. 
30-41.  The  second  period  is  found  in  chap.  li,  19,  l/>  chap,  xv.  The 
Jewish  element  still  prevails,  but  Gsntile  converts  are  unraeroua,  A.  D. 
42-50.  The  third  is  given  in  chaps,  svi.-siviii..  and  here  we  find  th» 
position  of  the  Gentiles  defined,  and  many  churches  formed  from  among 
the  heathen,  A.  D.  51-63. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  a  regular  or  complete  history 
of  the  church.  Many  important  transactions,  referred  to  elsewhere, 
are  omitted.  It  gives  no  account  of  the  church  at  Jerosalem,  after  the 
imprisonment  and  deliverance  of  Peter,  or  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  at  Rome,  or  of  many  of  Paul's  voyages  and  shipwrecks  men- 
tioned in  2  Cor.  xi.  25 1  while,  respecting  the  extensive  labors  of  the 
other  apostles,  besides  Peter  and  Paul,  there  is  hardly  any  information. 

As  the  Gospels  are  far  from  being  a  full  account  of  all  that  our  blessed 
Lord  said  and  did,  but  are  rather  histories  describing  his  character, 
works,  and  the  chief  events  of  i  If  d  th  first  t  d  -t  f  th 
Christian  dispensation  j  so  the  A  ts  t  m].l  t  d     f  th 

labors  of  his  apostles,  but  rati  f  f    t  fi  m    g  th 

truth  of  the  Christian  religion       dUtt         tpw  dp*, 

tion ;    and  proving  the  claim     1   th     G     1 1      t      d«i  to  th 

«hurch,  objections  to  which  wo         t    f      d  by  th    J  w   h  ta 

Some  account  of  Luke,  the  ai.thor  of  this  book,  has  been  given  m  the 
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prefnoo  to  his  Gospel,  of  which  this  boot  is  e'^idexitly  a  continuation, 
aa  both  are  inscribed  to  the  same  person,  and  the  history  is  taken  up 
at  the  very  point  to  which  it  had  been  conducted  in  the  Gospel.  From 
his  frequent  use  of  the  word  vie,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  present  at  many 
of  the  tranaaotioua  which  he  relates.  He  accompanied  Paul  from  Troaa 
to  PhilippL  (ivi.  11);  and  probably  remained  there  till  the  apostle's 
second  visit,  two  years  afterwards,  when  he  left  that  city  in  his  com- 
pany (ii.  6);  and  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  narrative  ha 
appears  as  the  companion  of  the  apostle.  He  went  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  afterwards  to  Borne ;  where. he  remained  with  him  at  least 
tlie  first  part  of  his  confinement,  as  appears  from  two  Epistles  written 
by  Paul  from  that  city.  Col.  iv.  14;  Phil  em.  ,24.  As  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Phiiippians,  written  not  very  long 
afterwards,  it  has  been  snpposed  that  he  had  then  quitted  Eoine. 
But  on  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at-  Borne,  Luke  is  again  by  his  side. 


2  Tim. 


■.  11. 


Where,  or  at  fehai  lime  precisely,  this  ^oofc  w«a  written,  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.  As,  however,  the  history  is  continued  to  the  second 
year  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  there  breaks  ofi',  without 
mentioning  the  issue  of  his  trial,  or  bis  release,  it  may  be  suppoasd 
that  it  was  written  about  A.  D.  63 ;  and  .the  concluding  words  of  the 
narrative  would  rather  indicate  that  the  writer  was  then  at  a  distance 
from  the  apostle,  and  not  in  direct  coraraunioation  with  him.  Antioch 
has  therefore  been  assigned  as  the  place  where  it  was  written,  and 
Theophilns  has  been  supposed,  with  much  reason,  to  be  a  resident  in 
that  place  (see  Birks'  Horte  fo-an.) 

The  narrative  of  this  book  is  highly  instructive. 

163.  (1.)  Mark  how  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord  is  acknowledged. 
Prayer  is  offered  to  him  by  Stephen  (vii.  59,  60),  and  such  prayer  is 
affirmed  by  Peter  rind  Ananias,  to  be  descriptive  of  a  Christian  (ii.  21 ; 
is.  U ;  aee  1  Cor.  i.  2).  Peter  speaks  of  Christ  as  Lord  of  all  (x.  36 ; 
BO  again,  xiv.  23 ;  xx.  35),  and  this  title  is  applied  indiscriminately 
throughout  the  book,  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son  (i.  36'  i\  34  35 
42;  xi.  IS,  20-23;  xiii.  2,  7,  10-12.  4S).  Such  is  the  teaching  of  a. 
system  which  denounces  idolatry,  and  claims  for  Ooi  at)  it.  supreme 

His  office  and  work  are  no  less  clearly  revealed.  He  firmed  th» 
theme  of  apostolic  teaching.  Immediately  after  the  aicension  Pafer 
pointed  to  him  aa  fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers  a*  the  seel 
io  whom  the  nations  were  to  be  blessed  (iii.  20-26).  And  (Ins  truth 
■  they  proclaimed  daily  from  house  to  housa  (v.  43).     When  Paul  was 
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converted  "straighiway  he  prefwilied  Christ."  Flve-andtwetity  years 
later,  the  last  record  which  the  book  contains  is.  that  ha  taught  "  thoee 
things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesua"  (is.  20 ;  ixviii.  31).    See,  also, 

ii.  22-40;   I.  34-43;  xiii.  16-41;   svii.  18,  22-31 Examining 

the  inspired  narrative  on  this  topic  more  closely,  we  find  that  every- 
where, at  Jernsalem  to  the  Jews,  in  the  desert  to  the  Ethiopian,  to  the 
devout  Cornelius  at  Oscsarea,  to  the  proud  Greeks  at  Athens,  there  is 
hut  one  message,  and  everywhere  it  ia  delivered  Mly,  and  without 
reserve  (compare  ii. ;  viii.  35 ;  i.  42.  43 ;  xvii.  31),  faith  in  it  heing 
essential  to  salvation  (iv.  11.  12).     Salvation  involves  the  remiesion  of 
tin,  fall  justification  before  God,  and  holiness  (ii.  38;  liii.  39;  ixvi.  IS), 
the  whole  purchased  by  the  Bufferings  and  death  of  Christ  (xvii.  3; 
12.  2S),  and  given  through  the  Spirit  (y.  31;  i.4;  ii.33);  and  as  Christ 
is  their  aavionr  and  Lord,  so  is  he  Judge  (x.  42;  xvii.  31).  .....  If 

these  be  called  FauUrte  doctrines,  and  not  Peter's  or  Christ's,  we  answer 
the  misrepreBentation  by  appealing  to  the  facta  recorded  especially  in 
this  boolf  (x.  43 ;  John  iii.  IB,  etc.) 

(2.)  Nor  lesHolearly  is  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed. 
Peter  calls  him  God  (v.  3, 4),  and  regards  the  sin  of  Ananias  as  a  denial 
of  his  omnisoienoe.  He  who  is  called  by  leaiah,  Jehovah,  is  called"  by 
Paul  the  Holy  Ghost  (xsviii.  25;  Isa.  vi,  8,  9),  while  his  personality 
(that  is,  his  existence  as  an  iodividh^  intelligent  agent),  is  distinctly 
wid  repeatedly  implied  (viii.  29 ;  i.  19 ;  xiii.  2 ;  xvi.  7 ;  xx.  28). 

His  office  was  either  miraculous,  communicating  gifts  of  healing,  of 
tongues,  etc.  (ii.  17;  1  Cor.  xii.  10),  or  ordinary.  On  the  apostles,  his 
power  was  seen  in  opening  their  minds,  removing  their  prejudices,  em- 
boldening them  for  their  work,  and  enabling  them  to  confirm  their 
testimony,  with  miracles  such  as  none  could  question  or  explain  (iii. 
1-11 ;  iv.  31 ;  V.  12-16),  On  the  Jews  who  heard  the  Gospel,  be  dis- 
played his  power,  by  convincing  tbem  of  Bin(ii.  36,  37;  see  John  ivi.8), 
and  changing  the  very  murderers  of  our  Lord  into  patterns  of  excel- 
lence. To  the  same  power  we  are  taught  to  ascribe  the  union  of  the 
first  Christians  (iv.  31,  32);  their  consecration  an5  liberality  (ii.  45); 
their  joy  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  though  it  seemed  a  myste- 
rious arrangement  (si,  23, 24) ;  their  steadfastness  and  faith.  Stephen's 
wisdom  and  love,  his  zeal  and  peace,  had  the  same  origin ;  "  he  was 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost'-'  (vii.  55),  and  even  whole  churches  shared  the 
blessing  (xiii.  S2).  How  instructive  and  consolatory,  that  the  dispen- 
Bation  of  the  Spirit  should  be  introduced,  not  only  with  peculiar  pro- 
mises (Luke  li.  13:  Jobnivi,),  but  with  a  history  of  rich  manifestations 
of  grace      If  in  the  Gospels  we  see  the  work  of  our  Lordi  in  the  Acta 
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we  see  ihe  work  of  Ihut  bleased  Agent,  to  whom,  so  far  as  man  iB  con- 
cerned, tliB  fii'Ht  owes  all  ita  aucceaa.  We  need  but  more  of  ^is  influ- 
t  mpl  t  th  t  mi  lis  which  this  history  begins. 
(3  )  A  m  li  tl  li  actere  of  individual  believere  described  ia 
tl  b  k  w  g  t  f  m  Ji  the  character  and  order  of  the  first 
1  f  (.h     t     A   th    apostlee  gained  oonvertB.  they  taught  them 

to  m    t    t  t  dly        Chn  t  a  name,  on  tie  first  day  of  the  week,  in- 
t  d  th  m       Ch     t         rdinanoM,  and  appointed  suitable  miniEters 
t    f    d       d  g      d  th    fl    k.  Acts  ii.  42;  vi.  1-6;  xiv.  23:  iX.  7,  IS, 
28  3?     C  mp  th      haracter  of  those  who  were  to  compose  the 

h      lies  th    d        p  "^ven  of  them  in  each  Epistle,  and  on  the 

h  t  t  th  ffi  th  pastoral  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 
Th      h      h    t  m    t  be  forgotten,  is  a  Divine  institution,  and 

mb  th  d  t  g  f  every  form  of  society  into  which  men  have 
b       g  th      1      It  t      osie,  for  it  despiaes  none,  and  rejects  none; 

yet  like  caate,  it  preserves  amidst  human  change  a  aacred  order ;  all, 
kings  and  priests  unto  God.  It  is  not  a  sscrei  todeiy.  for  it  maksa  no 
reserve,  and  yet  its  members  have  a  hidden  life,  and  a  joy  with  which 
the  stranger  intermeddleth  not.  It  is  not  a  nation,  for  it  selects  indi- 
viduals from  among  each  of  the  nations,  and  will  ultimately  include 
all;  yet  is  it  as  clearly  defined,  though  more  esteneive.  It  is  not  a 
Jamily,  and  yet  its  bonds  are  equally  tender,  only  they  are  incompa- 
rably more  expansive.  One  deaign  of  the  Gospel  waa  to  reveal  Christ; 
another  design,  no  leas  marked,  waa  to  form  a  people  for  his  praise. 
Both  designs  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God. 

(4,)  Mark,  as  the  Gospel  extends,  the  influences  that  oppose  it,  and 
the  escuses  framed  to  justify  opposition.  The  Jews  resJEted  it  as  "con- 
trary to  their  law."  Among  the  Gentiles,  as  at  Thessalonica,  they 
affirmed  it  to  be  unfriendly  to  Cesar.  Elsewhere  they  charged  it  with 
turning  the  world  upside  down.  And  though  all  of  these  charges  were 
eicusea  only,  they  had  in  some  measure  the  coloring  of  truth.  Tho 
real  reason  of  the  opposition — of  the  Jew,  was  that  the  Gospel  taught 
a  righteousnesa,  nofof  works,  but  of  faith,  Kom.  s.  3:  1  Cor.  i.  21-25; 
_of  the  Greek,  that  it  pronounced  the  folly  of  much,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  all,  his  boasted  wisdom ;— of  the  Koman,  that  it  claimed  be- 
cluaive,  homage,  revealing  not  many  gods,  but  one;  and  of  all,  that  it 
required  humility  and  holiness. 

These  influences,  alas,  differ  but  in  form  from  those  with  which  th« 
Oaspel  has  "still  to  contend. 

In  the  Epistles,  as  in  i-ur  own  day,  we  tia/x  them  at  work,  not 
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only  ifc  apposing  the  Gospel,  but  in  corrupting  and  pprvsrf  ing  it  (Pt 
II.,  Cl.,p.  VII.) 

Sao.  3.— The  Chronology  op  the  Acts  A2td  EpiaiLEs. 
Aeran«eihest  op  the  Whole. 

1G4.  Tha  chroaology  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  is  second  in  inf«reat 
Chronology  ""'^  '°  '^^^*'  °^  '"''^  GrOBpels.  The  whola  period  included  la 
oftheAtlB  the  Acia  is  about  thirty-three  yearR  ;  a  reckoning  in  which 
tlt^!' P^r^d  Winer,  De  Wette,  Eiohhorn,  Davidson  and  Birks  concur. 
Ihsbo^'"  ^^^^'  ^""^  Michaelis  make  it  thirty-two;  Greswell  and 
Schott  thirty-ona  ;  and  a  few.  two,  or  even  four,  years  less. 
The  evidence,  however,  is  sti-ongly  in  favor  of  the  highest  number; 
though,  as  the  dates  depend  chiefly  ou  faofa  of  profane  history  and 
miauto  coincidences,  to  which  different  weight  will  be  given  by  differ- 
ent inquirers,  certainty  can  scarcely  be  attained. 

From  Gal.  i.  13;  ii.  I:  Acts  is.  26,  wa  gather  that  there  elapsed 
hatween  Paul's  conversion  and  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  a  period  of 
three /ui;  years  (sea  Greek),  and  that  in  the  fourteenth  year  (see  Greek), 
after  the  same  event  probably,  he  visited  it  a  third  time  (Acts  iv.  2); 
a  second  visit  being  paid  just  before  the  death  of  Harod  Agrippa  (xi' 
30;  lii.  23).  After  the  third  visit,' we  read  of  other  two  visits  (iviii, 
18,  22;  XX.  6).  In  the  interval,  he  had  spent  nearly  three  years  in 
EphesuB  (IX.  31),  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth  {iviii  11),  three  nionthi 
in  Greece  (ii.  3).  and  twice  he  had  gone  through  a  large  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  After  the  fifth  visit  to  Jerusalem,  ha 
was  imprisoned  two  years.  Pelii  was  then  recalled,  and  Paul  was  seat 
to  Eome,  where  he  lived  and  preached  two  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  house,  "no  man  forbidding  him"  {sxviii.  30,  31). 

These  facta,  with  others  of  a  minute  and  apparently  trivial  kind,  fix 
the  dates  of  the  whole  narrative,  Herod  Agrippa  died,  as 
KLsd.  Josephus  BtatM,  A.  D.  41.  Felii  lost  his  procurators  hip',  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  narrstiva  of  Josephus,  in  A.  D. 
60.  Paul,  moreover,  probably  reached  Rome  in  the  Spring  of  61 ;  for 
in  A.  D.  64  the  persecution  of  the  Christiana,  under  Nero,  began  (Tjic. 
An.;  iiv.  65) ;  and  after  that  time  no  snob  security  as  Luke  speaks  of 
could  have  been  possible. 

165.  Beckoning  backward,  therefore,  from  A.  D.  6],  wa 
Results.  obtain  tlie  following  results: 
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Spring.... 
Pent 

Pant  tesjihes  Ttome,1saTlng  SjTfsIn 

Panl  Tiaits  Jerusalem,  Acts  iiiT.aT, 
being  at  Philippi  at  Oin  Faaimir, 

M 

Jaouary... 
May..- 

greece,  xi.  3,  after  learing  Epha- 

PflJl™i8ft^''jer"saiiS;,  t^if-V 
Paul  spends  a  year  and  a  half  at 

Paul    maiiBfi    a    'second    journey 

through  Asia  and  Greece. 
Paul  risits  Jeiusalem,  iv.  2. 
Paul-a  flcst  jonmuy  lo  the  Gentiles, 

Paul  at  Antiooh  and  at  Jerusalem, 
xl.80;iii. 

61 

to 
u 

"m 

36 

40 

41 
3Y 

SI 

Sn™n,er.. 

« 

Pa^so-e.- 

time,in.as;Gal.i.l8. 
Paul  oonTeited,  Gal.  ii.  1.  Sea  aben^ 

Death  of  Stephen. 
The  CrQOifiiion. 

33 

Paseoier. 

The  last  of  these  oolnmna,  which  we  deem  on  the  whole  the  moit 
satiBfactory,  ie  taken  from  the  Hots  Eyangelic^,  and  does  not  inateri- 
ally  differ  from  Davidson  and  the  author  of  the  Literary  History  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  two  principal  dates,  44  A.  D.  and  6i,  are 
agreed  in  very  generally;  the  other  dates  are  dependent  on  the  gover- 
norship of  Aretas  (ii.  24,  25),  tha  presence  of  Gallio  at  Corinth  {iviii. 
IS),  tha  decree  of  Clandina  (xviii.  2),  and  other  similar  qiiestionai  the 
whole  too  minute  for  Bpeoifie  inquiry  in  this  place.     The  evidence  may 


n  briefly  stated  in  Davidson's  Introd.,  vol.  ii.;  and  m 


the  Literary  History  of  the  New  Teat.,  ohap.  i 
Evan.,  p.  146.    The  general  resale  are  given  i 


Birks's  Hor 
the  dates  of  the  ap- 


160.  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  crucifiiion  of  out 
Lord  (30  i.  D.)  to  the  close  of  the  canon  (97  A.  D.),  sixty-seven  year*. 
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Italf,  white 
waitina  tor 
llmothy. 


._,  ^..  .^  Ki^ioKQ  oi.  MB  iHMpei  in  Antiooh,  il,  1-2B. 

riimita  Mil  Uieendof  first  miistonary  journey,  XL  2T-il».  as. 

fjvenisnU  ClieeTiilof  HeaondmiaBioDaryJouraey.xv  1-xviiL 

22.    1  ThaM.  CA.  D.  62),  2  TheM.(S3),  Gal.  (53, «.  Tula,  etc), 

written  duriiiff  this  joumBy. 
Events  till  end  of  third  mls9ion8i7joorne»,  and  Paura  appeal 

etc.),  Bom.  (58).  written  dnring  this  Jon™™.  '  """"Bt 
Panl's  voyage  to  Borne,  and  reaidenee  there,  iivii,  iitlH, 
JfloiM  wntflfl  to  Jewish  CbriBtiana  generally.  L-v. 

/W  wTitee  his  Epistle  to  the  Epheslans,  i^vi.  Shortlvarter 
this  EpisUe  was  Bfjtten,  Timothy  and  EpaphroditusarriTo 
ftil  iTI'      *  '*'*™  bringing  Udinga  ffoni  Colossa.    Sao 


Paul  writes  to  Philemon 
frani  hts  master  to  Ror 
Paat  writes  to  Uie  Philip 


IS,  L^v. 


Patd 


ilE  key  to 


HelirewB,  i^iiil.   Timothy  libGrated,  Heb.  iJii.   Paul  visits 
Crete,  63,  and  leaving  Titus  there,  goes  to  Macedonia,  Gi. 

>a(er  writes  his  first  Epistle  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  aoattenj4 

Prod  writes  lo  Timothy  at  Ephasiis,  I  Tim.  L-vi. 


winters  at  «ic. 


jTHii  winiers  at  mcopoija 
Jude  writes  his  Hpislle  (i 

iW,in  ezpectflUon  of  martyrdci 


lia.andTra 


iwi  ui  mairyroom,  writes  to  Jewisl 
ijenuie  converts  aeatlered  throughout  Pontus,  elo. 
tjrdom  of  Peter. 


Foul 


at  Rome  a  prisoner,  and  is 


Paa  writes  seeond  Bnistle  to  Timothy,  2  Tim.  i.-iiL    Mai 

tyred  at  Rome  {Usher,  en. 
DesB-uotlon  of  Jemnalem  (A.  D.  70). 

tEpialle,i.~v.(or08  A.D.) 

ond  Epistle  (or  68  A.  D,) 

dEpisllefor  eSA.D.) 

file  fsee  6l  A.  D.,  and  Inlrod.  to  jQds). 
Joftn  writes  Ihe  Apoeali/jist  to  supply  the  pinee  of  a  aueoos 


tyred. 
John  writes 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  EPISTLES   AND   THE  1 


:   OF   KEVELATI03, 


Sec.  1.  On  the  Study  of  the  EpisTLEa. 

167.  In  the  first  fifteeo  chapters  of  Acta  we  have  seen  the  Goapel 
•iteDd  throughont  the  known  world.  In  Hyb  and  twenty  yeais  aft«r 
the  death  of  our  Lord,  ehurchea  aeem  to  have  been  formed  ja  Aaia  and 
Palestine,  in  Eabylon  and  Egypt,  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  "  so  mightily 
grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed."  Wherever  the  trnth  had  gone, 
it  had  found  the  aame  opposition,  though  under  different 

forms,  and  had  produced  the  aame  peacefuland  aanotifying  E^sOea^'" 
roaulta.  A  more  permanent  record  of  truth,  however,  tlian 
the  "  winged  words"  of  speech  could  supply  waa  wanting.  The  spirit 
which  had  hitherto  opposed  the  Gospel  had  begun  to  pervert  it ;  and 
evil  seducers  have  a  sti-ong  tendency  to  was  worse  and  worse.  To 
i'Xplaiti  in  writing,  therefore,  what  had  been  in  a  great  measure  taught 
orally,  to  preserve  these  leaaons  in  "  everlasting  remembrance,"  and  to 
give  such  indirect  correetiona  of  incipient  error  aa  might,  if  prayerfully 
Ktodied,  keep  the  ohureh  from  subsequent  heresy,  is  the  aim  of  th« 
Epistles. 
To  aacertain  their  meaning — 

168.  (1.)  Observe  by  whom,  and  for  whom,  they  were  written.    Thi« 
rule  is  not  ao  essential  in  the  cage  of  history  or  epiatlea  aa  g   ^^^^^ 
in  the  case  of  prophecy ;  for  the  former  are  generally  self-  and  for 
interpretative  ;  but  it  is  novertheleas  important.  werewr'it '^ 

Of  the  one  and  twenty  Epistles,  thirteen  at  least  were  '*''- 
written  by  Paul,  and  bear  his  name.  As  he  waa  emphatically  tOo 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  treata  largely  of  the  mystery  of  their  call  to 
equal  privileges  with  the  believing  Jews.  He  maintains  their  freedom 
from  the  Mosaic  yoke,  nrgea  them  to  stand  faat  in  it,  and  proves  thee 
subjection  t»  the  great  law  of  faith  and  love.  In  defenca  of  thw 
doctrine,  he  reaiated  Peter  to  the  face,  endured  the  offence  of  the  erosg 
(Gal.  T.  U),  falling  at  last  a  martyr  to  his  attachment  to  this  and 
kindred  truths  (see  lutrod.  to  2d  Ep.  to  Tim.)  His  sentancea  are  often 
long  and  intricate,  Hia  style  is  full  of  thmight,,  prnna  to  digresainn, 
hut  highly  accurate,  well  guarded,  and  rich  in  alluaion  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,     Hi«  Epistles  sbculd  ba  illustrated  from  each  other  and  from  hi* 
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history.     In  the  Hebrews,  lia  has  shown  moat  impressively  how  of  the 
law,  as  elsewliere  of  law.  Christ  is  the  completion  and  end. 

Petee,  the  author  of  two  Epistles,  writes  chiefly  as  the  ipoatla  of 
tlie  circnmcision.  His  writings  also  should  be  read  in  connsotioit  with 
ihoae  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which,  in  almost  every  sentence, 
he  referred  James  pastor  of  the  chm\,h  at  Jerusalem,  wrote  after  the 
fervor  of  its  first  lo\  a  hai  begun  to  suhside.  A  cold  negative  fai'*" 
seemed  to  threaten  the  deatrui,tiOE  of  all  spiritual  obedienca.  Hence 
the  strain  of  his  Epistle  Not  d  ssimilar  was  the  condition  of  tha 
cVurche'  John  addressed  IIib  style  is  rich  in  aphorisma.  and  hi» 
atrong  affirmatannanRBJ  to  ha  guarljd  by  other  parte  either  of  his  wjit- 
_tngB.or  iy  Paul  s  Judb  wrote  but  one  Epistle,  and  that  resembles 
the  second  of  Peter  by  which  it  may  be  illustrated.  The  Revelation, 
again  speaks  in  language  taten  vary  largely  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  nee  3b  to  he  compared  \fith  Esekiel  Daniel,  and  the  discourses  of 

For  whom  was  each  boot  written  ?  is  also  an  important  question. 
The  Gospels  were  intended  for  the  instruction  of  all  clasaea,  and  much 
of  what  they  contain  was  addressed  to.  all.  The  Epistles,  it  must  be 
noted,  were  addressed  primarily  to  professing  Christiana  eicluajvely, 
called  out  of  the  world  and  united  in  spiritual  communion.  Three  are 
addressed  to  private  diaoiplea ;  three  to  evangelista ;  two,  Hebrews  and 
Jamas,  to  Jewish  converts  exclusively;  two  more,  1st  and  2d  Petar,  to 
Jewish  converts  chiefly ;  two  more,  lah  John  and  Judo,  to  the  disciples 
of  Christ  in  general;  the  laat  five  being  called  catholic  or  general 
Epiatlea;  the  remaining  nine  are  addressed  to  various  churches,  con- 
elating  chiefly  of  converted  Gentilaa.  In  each  case,  the  author  and  th« 
occasion  often  eiplain  or  illuatrats  tha  statements  of  an  Epistle; 
though,  as  we  have  but  one  Gospel  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  help  thus 
afforded  ia  in  thia  raapectless  important  than  elsewhere. 

(2.)  Mark  the. special  design  of  each  Epistle. 

It  has  pleased  the  Divine  Spirit  to  instruct  mankind,  not  in  formal 
treatises,  but  in  letters  written  under  his  guidance,  and  so 
of  each  as  to  meet  peculiar  emergencies;  and  to  the  emergetioy  of 
Episile.  gg^pjj  |,g^g  gg^p]^  Epistle  ia  addressed.  Aaoertain,  therefore, 
what  the  oim(rus  design  of  each  Epistle  is— the  obvious  design,  for  it  ia 
an  ahuae  of  learning  to  seek  for  aome  hidden  design,  and  then  to  inter- 
pret each  part  in  subordination  to  U  in  yiolation  of  the  natural  mean- 
ling.  For  this  purpose,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Locke  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 
JEead  through  an  Epistle  at  the  sitting,  and  observe  its  drift  and  aim. 
r'ltth^  first  reading  (says  he)  gave  some  light,  the  second  gave  ma 
Imoi  e ;  and  so  I  persisted  on,  reading  constantly  tha  whole  Episile  over 
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at  oncB,  til!  I  came  to  hava  a  good  general  Yiew  of  the  '  writer's  pur-) 
pose,'  the  cliief  branches  of  his  discourse,  the  argamenta  he  ussd,  and 
die  disposition  of  the  whole.  This,  I  confess,  is  not  to  he  obtained  by 
one  or  two  hasty  readings;  it  must  ha  repeated  again  and  again,  with, 
a  close  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the  discourse,  and  a  perfect  neglect  of! 
the  divisions  into  chapters  and  vorses.  The  safest  way  is  to  aiippo.sa 
in  the  Epistle  but  one  business  and  one  aim,  nntil,  hy  frequent  peru-| 
aal  of  it,  yon  are  forced  to  sea  in  it  distinct  independent  matters; 
which  will  forwardly  enough  show  themselves."  Let  this  plan  be 
adopted  by  any  humble  prayei-fnl  Chriatiaa,  by  one,  that  is,  wbosa 
ijeart  is  on  the  whole  in  unison  with  the  writer's,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  will  generally  appear.  In  the  meantime,  and  as  a  present 
blessing,  he  will  feel  and  appieaiate  individual  promises  and  truths  to 
an  eitent  unknown  before.  Scripture  is  in  fact  a  tree  of  life;  its 
matured  fruits  infinitely  precious,  and  its  very  leaves  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations. 

To  aid  the  readers  in  ascertaining  the  design  of  the  Epistles,  wa  have 
indicated  the  paragraphs  and  principal  sections  of  each  In  paragraph 
Bibles,  the  reader  will  find  these  sections  indicated  in  the  mode  of 
printing.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  help,  an  ordinary  copy  of  the  Bibla 
may  be  marked,  so  as  to  indicate  them  with  great  advantage. 

(3.)  Mark  the  prevailing  evrora  against  wliioh  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  are  specially  directed,  against 

The  ^nt  of  these  errors  sprang  out  of  the  formalism  and  arJ,direl?^]. 
inperstitious  notions  of  the  Jews.  They  still  clung  to  their 
ritual  law,  and  concluded  that,  if  Gentiles  were  to  he  admitted  to 
equal  privileges,  it  must  be  through  circumcision.  "  Except  ye  be  cir- 
cumised,"  was  their  statement,  "ye cannot  be  saved,"  Acts  iv.  1.  Out 
of  this  qnestion.  a  serious  controversy  arose  at  Antioch,  and  though  it 
was  decided,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
negative,  it  sprang  up  again  and  again,  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  alienated  and  often  divided  the  church.  From  the  first,  Paul 
took  a  bold,  decisive  stand.'  He  maintained  that,  while  a  Jew  might, 
and  probably  ought,  to  submit  to  that  rite  so  long  as  the  ancient  law 
remained,  for  a  Gentile  to  auhmit  to  it  was  to  relinquish  his  liberty 
and  deny  both  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  and  the  sufficiency  of  tie 
Oro.ts.  Throughout  his  preaching,  and  nearly  all  his  Epistles,  this 
view  is  maintained,  Acts  IV.  1-31 ;  i:ii.l7-25;  2Cor.xi.3:  Qal.  ii.  4; 
iii.-v.;  vi.l2:  Ool.  ii.4,  8.  16^  PMl.iii.2:  Tit.  i.  10-14,  etc. 

While  the  .Tudaizing  tendency  of  early  believers  did  mischief  in  ona 
direction,  the  spirit  of  unhallowed  philosophy  did  mischief  in  anothtr; 
proving  more  fatal  to  Christianity,  as  Burton  has  remarked,  than  pel- 
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eecution  iteelf.  This  spirit  appeared  under  different  forms,  but  tns 
essisnce  was  for  the  most  part  a,  pronii  rationalism,  that  refused  it  re- 
ceive AS  true  any  dootrine  which  caald  not  he  made  to  agree  with  a 
previous  system,  or  that  moulded  into  its  own  system  whatever  tors- 
cened  The  Greets  sought  after  wisdom.  Thia  tendency  showed 
Itself  tarly  in  the  various  Gnostic  (j-rSs-K,  knowledge)  sects  which 
Bprang  up  in  the  chnroh;  a  name  vary  loosely  applied,  aad  including 
the  ad^obatea  of  very  different  views. 

One  sect  included  under  this  general  name  were  called,  also,  DooetSB. 
or  the  Seemers ;  as  they  oonld  not  comprehend  how  a  Divine  person 
(which  they  maintained  our  Lord  to  be)  could  units  himself  with  that 
which  was  human.  They  contended  tliat  his  body  was  an  appearance 
only,  and  that  he  only  seemed  to  live  upon  earth.  This  heresy  denied 
both  his  brotherhood  with  our  race  and  tbe  reality  of  his  atonement; 
see  1  John,  In  trod.,  and  iv.  2,  3. 

Another  sect,  called  (from  Carinthna,  their  founder)  Cerinthiana, 
drew  from  the  same  principle  an  opposite  conclusion.  They  denied  the 
Bivicity  of  Jesus,  and  supposed  that  the  Christ  was  an  emanation  of 
the  Godhead,  who  descended  on  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  m 
continuad  with  him  till  bis  death,  when  the  Christ  left  him  «id  as- 
cended to  heaven,  1  John  ii.  22;  iv.  15;  Gospel  of  John. 

In  later  times,  and  after  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed,  thesa 
tendencies  took  oven  a  more  decided  form.  The  school  of  Alexandria, 
applying  the  dootrinea  of  Plato  to  the  Gospel,  broached  the  crudest 
QOtions  on  the  Divine  nature,  on  Christ,  and  on  man.  Later  still,  tlie 
sohoolmsn  applied  to  tha  teachings  of  Scripture  the  logic  of  Aristotle, 
and  claimed  for  their  deduetions  (see  Ft.  I.  J  463-5),  the  same  authority 
as  was  claimed  for  the  express  statements  of  the  Bible.  All  these 
attempts  spring  from  the  same  principle— that  our  reason  is  the  mea- 
■ure  of  religious  truth,  and  led  to  tha  same  results,  the  corruption  of 
truth  and  the  division  of  the  church.  To  ua,  they  teach  the  wisdom 
of  bringing  up  our  faith  to  the  level  of  God's  revelation  and  the  folly 
of  bringing  down  his  revelation  to  the  level  of  our  nnderstandiiig. 
The  world,  by  wisdom,  knows  not  God. 

The  third  error  prevailed  among  all  sects,  Jewish  and  Gentile — tha 
formalist  and  the  philosophic.  It  assumed  various  phases,  though 
representing  but  one  principle.     Ritualism  without  spirituality,  know- 

This  was  the  creed  which  the  apostles  rebuke,  and  was  received  in 
their  day  with  favor  by  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  Gnostics  held  it,  and 
in  the  persons  of  the  Nicolaitanes  it  called  forth  the  severe  condemna- 
tion ol'  the  latest  of  the  apostles,    it  is,  in  fact,  the  pj-incipls  of  lioen- 
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tioxv  religionism  in  every  age,  and  eovora!  portions  of  the  EpiRtleu  j,ifl 
directed  against  it.  TUe  followers  of  Balaam  (equivalent  to  Nioolai 
taiies),  mentioned  by  Peter  and  Jude,  were  of  the  same  olaea 

TtiB  namea  of  these  sects  (except  the  laall  are  not  mentioned  m  Scrip- 
tnre,  but  their  principles  ate.    And.  herein  is  a  double  advantage     Wa 


lin 


3  tanght  not  t^i  restrict  tbe  teaching  of  inspired  men  to  their  o 
I  aupplisd  -with  letters  in  which  not  sects,  bit  prmc 


pies — self-righteous  formaliam.  rationalistic  pride,  and  practical  ii 
ralitv— are  forever  coinip-mned.  A  kno'vledge  of  these  sects  however, 
illustratefl  human  nature,  proves  our  need  of  a  revelation,  and  of  lia- 
inility  in  studying  it  and  gives  clearness  and  force  to  tbe  teaching  of 
the  Bible. 

What  a  proof  of  human  depravity  ia  the  history  of  Divine  troth  in 
the  world.  God's  first  revelation  ended  in  the  wicked  imaginations 
that  preceded  the  deluge;  his  second,  in  the  idolatry  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  and  again,  in  the  formaliam  and  overthrow  of  the  nation;  his 
thiffl  met  with  the  bitterest  opposition  at  the  outset,  and  ever  ainee  tha 
world  has  sought,  nnder  varioas  influences,  to  corrupt  what  it  cannot. 
otherwise  eubdna. 

(4,)  The  most  important  rule  remains.     Carefully  compare  the  variona 
parJB  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  the  Epistles,  and  „ 
gather  from  the  whole  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  view  otWew  Tsb- 
both  of  truth  and  duty,  lhe'g™i«est 

The  necessity  of  such  a  comparison  in  the  case  of  the  New  ''np™'i"'i». 
Testament  will  appear  on  oompating  it;aa  a  composition, with  the  law. 
The  whole  of  the  firat  dispenaation  was  revealed  through  one  person- 
Moses,  and  to  one  congregation  assembled  to  receive  it.  The  New  Tes- 
tament was  composed  by  eight  different  authors,  und  was  addressed  to 
many  congregations  and  individnals  scattered  over  the  earth.  The  law 
was  written  in  the  plainest  atyle,  with  syatematic  fnllness,  was  adapted 
to  the  weakest  capacity,  and  required  submisfion  only  to  auch  com. 
manda  as  were  eiprcssly  enjoined.  The  New  Testament,  on  the  other 
hand,  ia  composed  of  detached  instrnctions,  many  of  them  given  inci- 
dentally  *nd  indirectly,  nearly  all  addressed  to  those  who  were  already 
called  ont  of  the  world,  and  had  witnessed  the  ordinancea  or  believed 
the  truths  they  were  directed  to  maintain.  Obedience,  moreover,  ia  . 
required  to  whatever  was  tanght  by  word  and  example,  as  well  as  by 
Epistles;'  and  the  whole,  though  sufficiently  plain  that  all  may  under- 
stand and  be  saved,  is  so  rich  and  profound  aa  to  afford  opportunity  Sot 
the  eieicise  of  the  holiest  spiritual  discernment. 


•ICor 


^  Ifi  17:  K.2:  Gal.  i.  6-9:  Phil  i 
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Ws  may  conclnde,  therefore,  that  to  make  the  New  Teatiment  oar 
itanilMd  of  faith  and  practice,  it  mnet  bs  compared  and  eta  lied  with 
the  ntmost  attention.  The  facta  of  our  Lord's  life,  tho  prartii,!!  infln 
ence  of  them  on  the  early  churoh,  and  the  inspired  comments  of  apoi 
ties,  must  all  be  examined ;  the  principles  and  duties  they  involvp  ei 
plained;  and  the  whole  cordially  believed  and  practised,  in  preference 
to  all  the  Buggestions  and  inventions  of  man. 

169.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  truths  discussed  in 
the  Epistles.  The  passages  in  which  they  are  most  fully  discussed  may 
be  found  at  the  close  of  the  introductions  to  the  Epistles  named.  These 
passages  must  be  oarefally  compared,  and  particular  phrases  in  them, 
with  similar  phrases  elsewhere,  such  as  may  he  found  in  any  Bibla  with 
marginal  references. 

Man's  Esed  of  aoJvoUon,  Bom.    JuitificsSon  by  feith.  Bom. 

The  fruits  of  faith  in  Christian  esperienee,  Eoin. 

The  frails  ot  faith  in  Christian  ehataster.  Heb. 

The  fitiila  of  teith  Ihrougii  the  Gospel,  1  Pa. 

The  frnJts  of  jnstifioation  and  its  ooneequent  hleasinga,  Ram. 

MurfB  connection  with  Christ  and  man's  ootinoetion  with  Adam.ff™, 

redemption,  Som.i  and  tJiB  peonlinr  grace  bestowed  therein  oB 


theCX 
The  leli 


ition  of  the  Gospel  lo 


le  Jews,  Soto,  (si 


fReb.) 


Morality,  eyangeUa  molires  to,  Bom.;  peoi 

iewjlfeb.;  and  on  heatheti  eonverta,  Bpft 

Prinaipal  dutiea  of  Christiana  to  God.  Som., 


vesjnsUy  binding  on  thn 

themselves,  Jloni.,-  torela- 
ent  Tiiiu;  and  to  fellow- 


Persecution,  iti 
Ssb.,  2  Fit. 


d  leaaons,  FhU.    Apost^y,  il 


Apostolic  oharaoler  and  authority.  Ctor.    False  leaohere,  their  eliarj 

end,  Cor. 
Christian  ministers,  their  eharaoter,  qnalifioatlons,  and  duties,  Tim. 

Deaoonf^  eW,  their  oliaraoter  snd  dntles,  21m. 


Tlis 
The 

iahuFch,'<tet>iom 

Chr 

isfs  dignilj,  ease 
Id,  Bih. 

superiority  of  hi 
Buporloritj  of  hi. 

OTS,  dieoipline,  diviatt 


■a,  CUT. 


lediatoriai,  Seb.    Christ's  inearna 
Tophol,  leader,  and  ptiest^Bcb. 
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Tliesignifioanojanrtlnf 
Our  epiritual  liberty  In  r 

ation  to  il,  Seb. 

The  oorruption  nf  Chrla 
Tim.    Howmet,7'i,>^ 

anity  and  prevalonce  ot  ;nfidolilyiii 

'Uie  last 

T.-W  rBsurreclion  of  the 
The  judgment  and  its  is 

body,  Car.    The  second  fcming  of  ( 
ties— stern^  life,  eternal  death,  i  Fat. 

e  Lord, 

!0.  2. — The  GENUiNENEas  of  : 


I  Epistles, 


170,  The  ganotal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  EpisUee  haa 
been  already  given.  So  far  as  particular  Epistles  are  concerned,  the 
avidenoe  may  be  given  in  ft  brief  tabular  form.  For  an  explanation, 
ieeCliap.V.J137. 
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!.  3. — Helps  to  Ist  Thessalonians,  ] 


171.  Thessalonioa  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts  of  Mac«- 
ionia,  a.nd  the  seat  of  it  Roman  governor.     Its  position  on  the  gre»t 
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EgnatiB,n  road,  and  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  havbor,  angmented  iti 
trade  and  wealth,  and  brought  to  it  a  mixed  populatioii  of  Greeks,  Eo- 
mans,  and  Jews.  It  is  etill,  as  it  has  ever  been,  a  flourishing  commer- 
cial town,  bearing  the  slightly  varied  name  of  Saloniki.  Its  geogra- 
pliioal  position  and  maritime  importance  fitted  it  to  hecome  one  of  Iha 
eUrting  points  of  tlie  Gospel  in  Europe,  and  explain  the  fact  that 
from  this  city  thewordot  the  Lord  had  Bounded  forth  "in  every  plaea" 
{i.  81. 

The  Gospel  was  first  preaflhad  here  by  Paul  and  Silas,  shortly  afta- 
their  release  from  impriGonmcnt  at  Philippi,  Acta  xvii.  1-10.  Paul  ail 
dressed  himBelf  first,  agreeably  to  his  constant  practice,  to  tha  Jews 
and  afterwards,  with  still  more  success,  to  the  Gentiles.  Wh^t  time  ho 
spent  bare  does  not  distinctly  appear;  but  it  was  evidently  more  than 
the  three  weeks  during  which  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  the  syna- 
gogue on  the  Sabbaths.  Compare  Acts  xvii.  4. 5 :  1  Thes.  ii.  9 :  2  Thes. 
iii."8;  and  Phil,  iv.  16 

The  chnroh  which  he  formed  during  this  period  was  composed 
partly  of  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes,  many  of  whom  were  women 
of  rank  and  influence  (Acts  xvii,  i),  but  chiefly  of  coQverte  from  idol- 
atry (i.  9). 

Being  driven  away  by  the  violence  of  the  Jews,  Paul  left  the  newly 
planted  church  in  such  difficulties  as  excited  his  anxiety  respecting 
them,  and  led  him  to  send  Timothy  from  Athens  to  encourage  and  com- 
fort tbam  under  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed  (iii.  1.  2). 
Timothy  returned  to  Paul  at  Corinth  (whither  the  latter  had  gone  in 
the  mean  time},  and  brought  him  so  good  an  account  of  the  steadfaat- 
ness  of  tha  Thassalonian  Christians  as  filled  him  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude (iii.  6-9),  and  reawakened  bis  desire  to  visit  them.  But,  having 
been  repea.tedly  disappointed  in  his  plana  for  that  purpose  (ii.  17,  18). 
he  wrote  this  letter  from  Corinth,  A.  D.  62-53. 

This  being  the  earliest  of  Paul's  Epistles,  was  accompanied  by  a 
solemn  charge  that  it  should  be  read  publicly  in  the  church  (v.  27), 

1.  In  the  first  portion  of  this  Epiatis  (i.~iii.),  the  apostle  expresses  hi« 
gratitude  and  joy  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  ihe  Thessaloniana 
had  received  the  Gospel,  and  for  their  fidelity  and  constancy  in  ths 
midst  of  persecutions  and  afflictions;  vindicates  the  conduct  of  himself 
Mid  his  fellow-laborers  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  and  declares  his  affeo- 
Wonata  concern  for  their  welfare. 

2,  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  taken  up  with  practical  admoni- 
tjons]  warning  them  against  the  sin  for  which  their  city  was  notorioni; 
»nd  exhorting  them  to  the -cultivation  of  all  Christian  virtues,  and  pai- 
lienlariy  to  »  watcbfol,  sober,  aai  bflty  Uto,  bwoming  their  haf-^ 
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conditio!  and  exalted  kopes  (iv.  1-12;  v.)  Special  words  of  eonsola- 
tion  are  addiessed  to  thoBO  who  had  been  bereaved,  who  seem  to  haya 
imagined  that  their  departed  friends  would  lose  Eome  important  advan- 
tages, which  those  would  enjoy  who  should  snryive  to  the  Lords  com- 
ing (which  they  espected  speedily),  and  who  had  therefore  indulged  ia 
eTTcessive  grief  on  their  account.  Speaking  by  eipress  Divine  authority, 
be  asButes  them  of  the  resurrection  of  the  pious  dead  on  Christ's  com- 
ing, to  be  followed  by  a  glorious  transformation  of  the  living;  and 
eshorts  them  to  tabe  the  comfort  of  this  glorious  hope,  iv.  13-18. 

Connect  and  read  i.  1,  2;  ii.  1, 13,  17;  iii.  1,  6,  11;  It.  1,  9,  13;  v. 
1,  4,  12,  U,  15,  16,  19,  23,  25,  27,  28. 

2{ote. The  bold  type  used  here  and  subsequently  indicate  principal 

divisions;  the  others,  smaller  ones.  The  former  maybe  regarded  aa 
marking  the  beginning  of  new  subjects. 


J72.  This  Epiatle  was  probahly  written,  like  the  former,  from  Corinth, 
■td  not  long  afterwards  (early  in  A.  D.  53);  Silas  and  Timothy  being 
(till  in  Paul's  company  (i,  1).  Its  chief  object  appears  to  have  been 
io  correct  an  erroneous  notion  which  had  begUD  to  prevail  among  the 
Christians  at  Thesaalonioa,  that  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
end  of  the  world  were  at  hand.  This  had  been  grounded  in  part  upon 
ft  misconstruction  of  expressions  in  the  former  Epistle,  and  appears  to 
have  been  supported  by  some  who  laid  claim  to  inspiration.  There 
were  also  persons  who,  on  religious  pretences,  neglected  their  secular 
employments,  and  were  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct 

The  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  are  occupied  witft 
affectionate  commendations,  mingled  with  encouragemente  to  perseve- 
rance, exhortations  to  holiness,  and  directions  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  with  regard  to  idle  and  disorderly  members,  i.;  ii.  13-17;  iii. 
In  chap.  ii.  1-12,  Paul  exposes  the  error  of  anticipating  the  near  ap. 
proaoh  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Reminding  the  Thessalonian  Christians 
of  what  he  had  said  when  he  was  with  them,  he  tells  them  that  he  had 
spoken  rather  of  the  unespectednesa  of  the  event  than  of  its  neameea, 
Rni  that  it  most  be  prec<idi4  by  a  great  apostasy,  and  by  the  temporary 
ascendency  of  the  "  man  of  sin,"  the  spiritual  usurper  (which,  however, 
could  not  take  place  until  certain  obstacles  were  removed)  establishing 
a  system  of  error  and  delusion  by  w'lioh  many  would  be  carried  away, 

KisBgrewuept  between  UiB  little  bora  (if. Dan^rajiripheioy  and  tha 
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mail  of  Bin  in  ihia  Epistle  ia  very  Etriking.  In  Daniel,  he  does  not  rise 
till  Ihe  Roman  empire  is  broken ;  in  Paul,  he  is  not  revealed  till  that 
empire— that  which  hindereth  (ii.  Ty—'a  taken  oat  of  tha  way.  In 
Daniel,  he  weareth  out  the  sainta;  in  Panl,  he  opposeth,  or  persecuteth. 
In  Daniel,  he  magnifieth  himaell'  above  every  god ;  in  Paul,  ha  exalteth 
himeelf  above  all  that  ia  called  Qod.  In  Daniel,  he  changes  times  and 
laws ;  in  Paul,  he  ie  the  lawleee  (vat.  8,  Greek)  one.  In  Daniel,  hecaneeth 
oratt, through hif  policy, toproaper;  andinPaiil,heoomeawithlyingwo!i- 
ders  and  all  deceivableueas,  wbieh  many  will  believe,  Dan.viii.  25; 
xi.  36.  How  remarkable  the  connection  of  prophecy  1  aii  hundred 
yeara  before,  Daniel  foretold  the  riae  of  this  power ;  Paul  adds  a  few 


;  and  by  John  it*  history 

This  prediction  deserves  grateful 

tells  us  that,  while  the  coming  of  o: 

remote;  many 


■e  fully  r. 

oa  another  ground.  It 
r  Lord  was  then  near,  it  waB  also 
ind  with  all  the  light  of  pro- 
phecy it  mnst  ever  be, -as  to  the  precise  time,  unknown.  Comparing 
tliia  passage  with  others,  tha  servants  of  Christ  are  taught  to  contem- 
plate the  revolution  of  many  succeeding  centuries,  withont  being  stum- 
bled by  the  delay  of  his' appearance  or  diacouraged  by  the  prevalenca 
6!  wickedness  and  delusion  under  the  profession  of  his  name  1  Tim 
iv.  1-3:   2  Tim.  iii.  1-8:  2  Pet,  ii.;   Rev.  xi.-xiii.;  svii.;  xxii. 

Connect  and  read  as  follows:  i.  1,  3,  11;  ii,  1,  6,  13   15   16-  Ui   1 
e,  16,  17,  IB. 


THE   EPISTLE   OF   PADL   THE   APOSTLE   TO   THE   GALATIANa, 
EPHESU8    oa   COaiKTH,  A.  D.  53   OH   57. 


173.  Galafjaw 


a  large 


;e  province  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor. 

derived  its  name  from  the  Gauls,  who  conquered  the  country  and 

tied  in  it,  about  280  E,  C:  it  was  also  called  Gallo-Qrfficia,  on  account 
of  the  Greek  colonists  who  afterwards  became  intermingled  with  them 
About  189  B.  C.  it  fell  nnder  the  power  of  Rome;  and  became  a  Roman 
province,  26  B.  C.  The  inhabitants  were  but  partially  civilised,  and 
their  system  of  idolatry  waa  extremely  groaa  and  debasing. 

Paul  ami  Silas  travelled  through  this  region  about  A.  D.  51,  and 
formed  churches  in  it,  which  Paul  visited  again  in  hie  second  journey, 
three  years  afterwards.  This  Epistle  was  probably  written  soon  after 
hia  first  visit :  see  Acts  zvi,  6 ;  xviii.  23 ;  Ual.  i.  6,  8 ;  iv.  13,  19, 

It  appears  that,  after  having  receiv'd  the  Gospel  with  great  joy  and 
readiness  from  the  apostle's  lips,  many  of  these  converts,  amongs* 
whom  were  not  a  few  Jews  and  proselytes,  had  been  perverted  by  soma 
Judaizing  teachora  who.hai?  taught  tJiem  tiiat  the  observaace  of  th« 


It 
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rnrom  iiial  rsquircmpnts  of  tlie  law  of  IlToaea  was  MBential  to  salvation. 
This  party  aeemfl.  also,  to  have  questioned  Paul's  authority;  insinua- 
ting that  he  was  inferior  to  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
from  whom  ihey  proteased  to  have  derived  their  views  and  authotity. 
To  settle  these  important  matters,  in  which  the  apostle  evidently  con- 
eidered  i„at  the  veiy  life  and  soul  of  Christianity  were  at  stake,  ha 
wtot«  this  Epistle  with  his  own  hand  (vi.  11),  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice  of  dictating  hie  letters.     It  may  be  divided  into  three  parla. 

1.  After  his  usual  salutation,  Paul  asserts  his  full  and  independont 
ftnthority  as  an  apostle  of  Christ;  he  relate  the  history  of  his  conversion 
and  introduction  iut<D  the  ministry ;  showing  that  he  had  received  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  not  by  any  human  teaching,  but  by 
immediate  revelation;  and  that  the  other  apostles  had  recognised  his 
Divine  commission,  and  treated  him  as  their  equal  (i.,  ii.) 

2.  In  support  of  his  doctrine,  that  men  are  accepted  of  God  hy  faith 
alone,  and  not  by  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  he  appeals  to 
the  ejperience  of  the  Galatians  since  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  to  the  case  of  Abraham,  who  had  been  justified  and  saved  by  faith, 
and  shows  that  the  design  of  the  law  was  not  to  supersede  the  Divine 
covenant  of  promise  "previously  made  with  Abraham,  but  to  prepare 
the  way,  and  to  exhibit  the  necessity  for  the  Gospel  (iii.)  He  draws 
a  contrast  between  the  state  of  pupilage  .and  the  subjection  of  the 
people  of  God  under  the  law,  and  their  happier  condition  under  the 
Gospel,  when,  by  the  redemption  of  the  Son  of  God,  they  were  put 
into  possession  of  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  sonahip;  and  address- 
ing that  portion  of  the  Galatians  who  bad  been  heathen,  he  reminds 
them  that,  having  been  rescued  from  the  far  more  degrading  bondage 
of  idolatry,  it  was  especially  deplorable  that  they  should  fall  back  into 
the  slavery  of  superstition  (iv.  1-11).  He  tenderly  appeals  to  them  as 
his  spiritual  children,  reminding  them  of  their  former  attachment  to 
him:  and  then,  addressing  those  who  relied  upon  the  law  and  the  letter 
of  the  Old  Testament,  shows  them  that  the  history  of  Abrahaiji's  two 
sons  afforded  sn  emphatic  illustration  of  the  relative  position  and  spirit 
of  the  two  contending  parties;  and  of  the  rejection  of  the  one,  and  tha 
hlessiidnesB  of  the  other  (iv.  11-31), 

3.  He  exhorts  the  believers  to  stand  firm  in  their  Christian  liberty, 
bat  not  to  abuse  it;  shows  them  that  holiness  of  heart  and  life  is 
secured  under  the  Gospel  by  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (v.);  and  enjoins  upon  them  mutual  forbearance,  ten- 
derness, love,  and  liberality ;  and,  after  again  condemning  the  doetrin» 
of  the  false  teaohers,  cl<«es  his  Epistle  with  a  decUration  wiicli  may 
be  regarded  as  the  eurr  of  the  vihole  (vi.) 
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a  Epistle  resembles  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  that 
0  tliB  Romans.  Like  the  first,  it  defends  Paul's  apoetolin 
authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  taught  immediatelf  by  Christ.  Like 
(he  last,  it  treate  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  from  which  the  Gala- 
tians,  very  soon  after  Paul  left  them,  and  greatly  to  his  surprise,  had 
been  seduced  by  false  teachers,  who  insisted  on  submission  to  the  Mosaic 
law  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  probably  insinuated  that  elsewhere 
Paul  himself  had  urged  the  same  doctrine.  Mark  the  sharpness  and 
tdnderness  of  his  rebuke  (iii.  1 ;  17.  19);  the  place  assigned  to  holiness, 
not  as  the  ground,  but  as  the  fruit  of  salvation,  and  inseparable  from 
it  (v.  6,  22).  Mark  also  how  little  wa  can  depend  on  ardor  of  religious 
feeling  as  proof  of  the  strength  of  religious  principle  (iv.  15,  20). 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
addressed  were  Gauls  (whose  name  in  Greek  is  Galatians),  both  in  name 
and  character."  They  manifest  ail  the  susceptibility  of  impression  and 
fondness  for  change  which  authors  from  Cfesar  to  Thierry  have  ascribei) 
to  that  race.  They  received  the  apostle  as  an  angel,  and  would  have 
plucked  out  their  eyes  and  given  them  to  him,  but  were  "soon  removed" 
by  false  teachers  "  to  another  Gospel,"  and  then,  under  the  influence  of 
e  ardor,  began  to  "bite  and  devour  onffanother"  (iv.  14,  15; 


r.  15). 


ctand  read  as  follows,  i.  1,  6,  11;  ii.  15;  iii.  1,8,  10,  15,  19, 
L,  8,  12,  17,  21;  V.'  1.  7,  13,  i.e.  19,  23;  vl.  1.  2.  0,  11,  17.  18. 


THE   FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL   THE 

THIANS,  EPEESUS,  A.  D.  57. 

174.  Corinth  was  a  large  city,  the  capital  of  the  Eoman  province  of 
Achftia,  in  the  southern  part  of  Greece.  Its  situation  on  the  narrow 
islhmus  between  Peloponnesus  (now  called  the  Morea)  and  northern 
Greece,  gave  it  the  command  of  the  laud  traffic  from  north  to  south ; 
whilst,  by  its  two  ports  on  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  Seas,  it  received,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  rich  merchandise  of  Asia,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of 
Italy  and  the  West.  Possessing  these  advantages,  Corinth  became  a 
place  of  very  extensive  commerce.  It  was  also  distinguished  for  its 
sumptuous  public  edifices,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts, 

•  See  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  i,  261. 

'  On  the  maintenance  of  spiritual  liberty,  against  those  wiio  taught 
that  ritual  ofeervance  was  essential  to  salvation,  and  those  who  taught 
that  "will  worship"  was  acceptable  obedience,  see  iii.  5,  6;  Roio,  vii 
1-e :  Col.  ii.  10-23. 
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«nd  of  polite  learning.  The  lathmiiiii  games,  also  (probably  ailudol 
to  in  cliap.  is,  34-27),  which  were  held  near  the  city,  had  attained  great 
celebrity,  and  attracted  a  vast  concourse  of  strangers  from  all  parts. 
From  these  causes,  Corinth  became  remarkable  for  wealth  and  lainry ; 
and  eqiaallyso  for  profligacy  and  lioentiouanaaa,  which  ware  greatly 
fostered  by  the  worship  of  Venus  established  there ;  so  that  it  became 
oilimately  tlie  most  corrupt  and  effeminate  city  in.  Greece. 

The  first  entrance  of  the  Christian  religion  into  this  stronghold  of 
vice  is  related  in  Acta,  chap,  xviii.  Paul  was  then  on  his  way  from 
Mat^edonia  to  Jerusalem.  After  passing  some  time  at  Athens,  he  came 
to  Corinth  ;  and  was  there  joined  by  Silas  aud  Timothy.  He  preached 
the  Gospel  in  that  city,  first  to  the  Jews;  but,  when  they  "  opposed 
themselves  and  blasphemed,"  he  renounced  all  fellowship  with  them, 
and  turned  to  the  Greeks.  Some,  however,  of  the  principal  Jews  be- 
lieved. His  fears  and  discouragementa,  while  engaged  in  this  work 
(see  chap.  ii.  3;  Acts  xviii.  9,  10),  were  met  by  a  special  revelation, 
assuring  him  of  the  Lord's  presence  with  bim,  and  of  his  purpose  to 
collect  a  church  there.  Paul  continued  his  labors  at  Corinth  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half;  and  they  were  afterwards  followed  up  by  the  teach- 
ing of  ApoUos,  Acts  xviii.  27,  28.  Thus  a  numerous  and  flourishing 
church  was  formed ;  teachers  wore  set  over  them ;  and  the  ordinances 
of  Christ  were  regularly  observed. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  ere  long,  their  peace  was  disturbed  by  cer- 
tain individauls,  who  sought  to  ingraft  on  the  doctrines  of  Christ  the 
refinements  of  human  philosophi/.  The  factious  teachers  attempted  to 
depreciate  the  apostle,  representing  him  as  deficient  in  the  graces  of 
style  aad  the  arts  of  oratory,  and  even  calling  in  question  his  apostolia 
autiiority:  they  also  pleaded  for  a  licentiona  manner  of  life,  under 
pretence  of  Christian  liberty.  Hence  arose  divisions  and  irregularities; 
and  the  church  was  fast  declining  from  its  origin  il  faith,  purity,  anil 
lo\e  , 

Tins  Epibtle  seems  to  have  been  written  from  Ephesua,  after  Paul 
hai  m^fle one  visit  tur<:rinth  and  whpnhe  wa^  abuut  to  make  another: 
aee  tlafa  u  1  iv  19  xvi  5  We  learn  from  Acta  xviii.  1,  aud 
XX  1  3  that  Paul  (i^ited  Athiia  and  doubtless  Corinth,  twice;  and 
that  on  the  second  otLaaicn  he  went  thither  from  Ephesua,  after 
basing  spent  two  years  m  that  city  That  th^s  Epistle  was  written. 
du  ing  that  period  is  further  confirmed  by  various  incidental  refer- 
ence See  chaps  iv  32  xvi  8  and  chap  xvi.  9,  compared  with 
li-ta  XIX  20-41  also  the  salutation  from  the  churches  of  Asia  ia 
dup  XM  19  (see  Part  I  J  S9S)  and  further,  the  salutation  from 
^rL..cilla  and  Aquila  who  were  at  Epheaus  at  the  time,  Acts  xyiii.  2& 
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m(Tj.     Lawsi 


The  object  of  this  Epistle  seams  to  have  been,  partly,  to  reply  to 
one  which  Paul  had  received  from  the  church,  requesting  hia  advics 
and  inatmction  on  aotne  points  (sea  oliap.  vii.  1);  and,  partly,  io  cor- 
rect some  disorders  prevailing  among  tUem,  of  which  he  had  heard 
from  some  of  their  members  (i.  11;  v.  1;  si.  18).  which  had  occasioned 
bim  deep  concern,  and  led  him  to  send  Timothy  to  Coiiiith  (iv.  17). 

The  flviln.  which  Paul  sought  to  correct  among  the  CorinthiauB 
related  to  the  following  subjects: — 

Party-diviwna  (i.  10-16 ;  iii.  4-6).  A  fondness  for  philos^ph,;  and 
eloquenee  (i.  17,  etc.)  Notorious  iTumoraiiij/  was  tolerated  an  ongst 
life  were  carried  on  by  one  agimat  another  before 
mtrary  to  the  rules  of  Christian  wisdom  and  love, 
en  to  the  principles  of  justice  (vi  1-S)  Ltrenhaui 
indnlgenae  (vi.  9-20).  In  their  religious  assemblies  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  in  the  eiercise  of  their  apirituil  gifts  had  mani- 
fested an  unfeniinine  deportment,  laying  aside  the  vett,  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  their  sex  (li.  3-10).  The  Lord's  Supper  had  been  per- 
verted by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  celebrated  (li.  20-34):  soma 
having  made  it  an  occasion  oE  jovialty,  and  a  source  of  humiliation  to 
(heir  poorer  brethren,  ver.  20,  21.  Miraculous  gift),  especially  the 
gift  of  ioiiffuea,  had  been  misused  (xiv).  And  the  momentous  doctrine 
of  tlie  resurrection  had  been  denied  or  questioned  (xv.  12). 

The  matters  upon  which  the  Corinthians  had  requested  Paul's  in- 
jtructions  are,  1,  Marriage,  and  the  duties  in  regard  to  it  in  their 
circumstances  (vii.);  2.  the  effect  which  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
produced  upon  a  prior  state  of  eircumcision  or  of  slavery  (vii.  17-21) ; 
and  3.  their  duty  with  reference  to  catinr;  things  offered  in  saerifice  ta 
idoU  (viii.)  They  had,  probably,  also  addressed  some  questions  to 
him  respecting  the  employment  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  order  to  ba 
observed  iu  their  religious  assemblies. 


0  Epistle  does  Paul's  c 


9  Ilu'tnoQS  thin 


of  bia  apostolic  authontj  is  beiut  Inlly  blended 


with  humility  and  godly  jaalou6\  ot  himself  (ii    , 

bii  diligently  employs,  yet  is  proloundly  dependent  (iii 

l''idulity  he  combines  with  the  utmost  tenderness  (  i   2    ' 

and  with  the  noblest  gifts,  he  pretera  love  to  them  all  (xi 

Ire  U  &  pattern  not  only  to  ministers  but  to  j  riv  ate  Ci   n 

age. 


2  )     Means 
10). 


1)      Herein 
ans  of  every 


r  those  who  profess  to  have  no  s\mpj,thy  Mth  superstition  and 
little  respect  for  authority,  these  EpHllLS  ate  p^-ulia  ly  matru^tivo. 
They  eombina,  in  the  most  Btiifciiig  \hay  thv  uttamncss  of  a  libaial, 
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manly  spirit  with  doctrinea  tlie  most  hamblinf-.  They  ohariah  the 
loftiest  hopes  for  man,  and  for  truth,  and  they  tell  ua  how  alone  these 
hopes  may  be  fulfilled. 

In  other  respects,  moreover,  these  Epiatlea  are  of  great  iufcereet.  Id 
their  contents  they  are  tlie  most  diversified  of  all  the  apostle's  writings ; 
and  more  than  any  other  they  throw  light  on  the  st-ate  of  the  early 
church,  and  on  the  evil  tendenoiea  with  which  tha  Gospel  had  to  strug- 
gle, even  among  good  men. 

Connect  and  raad  as  foOows,  1.  1.  4,  10,  13,  17,  23 ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1,  10, 
16,  18;  iv.  1,6.  8, 14:  »■  1.  9;  vi.  1,  9. 12 ;-vU.  1,  17,  25,  29;  viii. 
l;ix.  1,  24:  I.  14,  23;-xi.  2.  17.  23,  27;  xil.  1,  31;  xiii.  I,  13; 
x'iv.  1,  34,  36  ;-xv.  1,  12-20,  35,  51  ;-xvL  1, 5,  10,  12,  13,  15,  17,  19, 
21,  23. 

i^TLE   TO    THE   COR- 


175.  Not  very  long  after  w 
BUS,  and  went  to  Tioaa.  He 
bad  sent  to  Corinth);  and  to 


Iting  the  former  Ejiistle,  Paul  left  Ephe- 
e  he  espeuted  to  meet  Titos  (whoi 


tfi  d    gh      tl         1 
»s      1       d  by   th 
d  th  t  h      f     h 


■    gh 


n  intelligence  of  the  state 
is  former  Epistle  (ii.  12).     But. 
I         BS  d  to  Macedonia,  where  his  anxiety 

1  i  port  cff  TituB.  From  him  Paul 
1  p  f  h  d  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the 
^  dly  w  and  a  practical  regard  for  tha 

f  th  !  h  B  t  with  these  pleasing  Bymptoms, 
f  p  f  1  k  d  The  faction  connected  with  tha 
t  II  d  p  t  g  h  s  apostolic  authority,  and  mia- 
t  es  d  it  even  using  bis  former  letter  to 
8  t  b  m       h  ving  failed  to  keep  his  promise 

of  coDimg  to  see  them,  and  having  adopted  an  authori-itive  style  of 
writing,  little  in  unison,  as  they  alleged,  with  the  contemptibieneta  of 
his  person  and  speech. 

Under  the  strong  and  mingled  emotions  caused  hy  this  inttili^enee, 
Hie  apostle  wrote  this  second  Epistle;  in  which  the  language  of  com 
mendation  and  love  is  blended  with  that  of  censure,  and  even  of 
threatening;  and  sent  it  by  Titus  and  others,  intending  spaedilj  to 
follow  them,  a«  it  appears  that  he  did.  It  was  designed  to  taiiy  lor 
ward  the  work  of  reformation,  to  establish  still  further  hu  autliority 
against  the  objections  and  pretensions  of  false  teachers,  and  to  prepare 
the  Oorintliia7is  for  hia  intended  visit,' when  he  desired  lo  find  their 
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ilisorclerB  rectiSei,  and  tbeir  promised  contribatiooa  for  their  aBiclw*. 
brethren  ready  (y-ii.  18 ;  ii.  3,5;  i.  2,  11 ;  liii.  1,  2,  10). 

Althongli  tiis  and  the  preceding  Epistle  are  full  of  references  to  th* 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian  church,  they  are  not  the  lew 
important  ot  instructive  on  that  account.  For  they  contain  directions 
and  admonitions  suited  to  many  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life 
which  could  not  have  been  so  advantageously  introduced  in  a  more 
general  discourse  on  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  Prin- 
ciples and  rules  are  laid  down  which  are  of  general  application,  espe- 
eially  in  opposing  dissensions  and  other  evils  arising  in  the  church, 
and  in  promoting  the  important  duty  of  Christian  liberty. 
Tlie  principal  contents  of  this  Epistle  are  as  follows: — 
1.  The  apostle,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  Divine  ooasola- 
tion  granted  to  him  under  his  sufferings  for  Christ,  states  the  reasons 
of  his  delay  In  visiting  Corinth;  and  refers  to  the  case  of  the  guilty 
person  upon  whom  discipline  had  been  exercised;  whom,  being  peni- 
tent, he  exhorts  them  to  restore  to  their  communion  (i.  12  ;-ii.  13). 

2.  Hb  alludes  to  his  labors  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  and  their 
success,  and  to  his  own  personal  relation  to  the  Corinthians;  and  is 
thereby  led  to  speak  of  the  differences  between  the  ministry  under  the 
Old  Covenant  and  under  the  New  ;  showing  the  superior  glory  of  the 
latter  (iii.).  Ha  describes  the  principles  and  motives  by  which  he  and 
nis  brethren  were  aotnated  in  fulfilling  their  ministry  in  the  midst  of 
great  trials  and  afBictions;  and  exhorts  the  Corinthians  not  to  frustrate 
the  great  objects  of  the  Gospel  hy  the  neglect  of  Christian  discipline 
and  purity  (iv.-vii.). 

3.  Then,  resuming  a  subject  referred  to  in  his  former  Epistle,  with 
persuasive  earnestness  he  recommends  to  them  the  collection  tor  the 
poor  among  the  saints  stJerasaJem;  and  shows  the  manifold  advan- 
tages of  such  services  (viii,;  ix.). 

4.  He  vindicates  his  apostolic  anthority  against  the  insinuations  of 
false  teachers;  and  (though  with  evident  reluctance)  contrasts  hie  own 
gifts,  labors,  and  sufferings,  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  those 
pretendei'B  who  opposed  him  {i. ;  xi.) ;  he  refers,  in  proof  of  the 
Divine  approval,  to  some  extraordinary  visions  and  revelations  with 
which  he  had  been  favored  (xii.  1-11) :  shows  the  openness,  sincerity,, 
and  disinterestedness  of  his  whole  conduct;  and  after  a  few  aifection- 
ate  admonitions  to  self-examination,  and  to  love  and  holiness,  olossa 
the  Epistle  with  prayer  and  benediction,  {xii.  11-31;  liii.) 

Connect  and  read  as  follows,  i.  1,  3,  8,  12,  15,  23;  ii.  5,  13,  14;  ill. 
1.4,  12;  iv.  1,3,  7,  12;  v.  5,  11,  16,  20;  vi.  1,  11,  U;  vii.  i,  2,  5,  11, 
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(   CHUIiCH. 


^^■  viii.  1,  ](3;  is.  1.6;  x.  1,  7,12;  xi.  1,5,  13,16;  lii.  1,  14,19; 
xili.  1   5. 11.  :4. 

176.  (1.)  Not  the  least  iaatructi»e  part  of  ttese  Epiatles  is  the  hgbt 
ll.fiy  throw  on  the  motives  and  spirit  of  the  apoetlea.     In  ^      jg,j|, 
1    Oor..  Paul  ehows   that  not  man  but  ChriEit  alone  in  tha  authority 
nentre  of  union  to  the  church,  that  ministers  ate  but  fellow-  ^"^_  «''"''"'■ 
Uborere  employed  and  endowed  hy  God,  to  whom  all  their 
Bucceaa  is  owing.     They  are,  therefore,  neither  to  he  overrated  nor  de- 
Bpiaed,     The  true  minister  of  Christ  may  he  known  by  hia  patience,  hii 
Bslf-denial.  his  holiness,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  exalts  his  Lord, 

1  Cor.  i.  10-iv.  21;  3Cor.iv.-vii.;  1  Theas.  ii.  1-12;  iii.;  2  Tim. 
Elsewhere,  however,  ha  ineiats  largely  on  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
his  office,  2  Cor.  i,-xii. :  Gal,  i, :  ii. :  1  Cor.  xv,  9,  10  i  Eph.  iii.  8.  In 
the  whole  of  these  passages  tha  object  seems  three-fold ;  to  confirm 
and  prove  his  doctrine,  and  to  refute  falaa  teachers,  2  Cor.  si.  3 ;  to 
exhitpit  to  Chriatians  and  to  Christian  ministers  an  eminent  erample, 
Phil.  iii.  l;-iv.  9:  Heb.  xiii.  7-14;  and.  above  all,  to  illustrate  tha 
power  of  Divine  grace,  2  Cor.  iii.  9:  Gal,  i.  24:  1  Tim.  i.  16.  Tha 
whole  supplies  also  important  evidence  of  the  trnth  of  the  Goapel.' 

f2.)  The  character  of  false  teachers,  against  whom  the  church  of 
Chriat  is  often  warned,  may  be  gathered  from  many  passages,  (^„j.gj^. 
Some  were  Judaizera,  denying  the  sufficiency  of  the  cross  of  false 
and  the  liberty  of  the  church;  some  philosophising  taacliera,  '«"=•'«"■ 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  the  truth ;  and  others,  "  dogs,"  turning  tha 
grace  of  God  into  licentionaness,  1  Cor.  i.  10-iv.:  2  Cor.  xi.t  Gal.  i.  1-13; 
iv.  9-20;  V.  7-15:  Col.  ii,  16-23:  Acta  tv.  13-31  :-2  Theas.  ii,  1-19: 

2  Pet,  iii.:  Jude  4-19:  1  Tim,  vi.  30:  2  Tim.  ii.  16;  1  John  ii.  18-24; 
iv.  1-6:  2  and  3  John. 

iS.)  Thechurchismany  andone.  ICor.  xi.  IS;  liv.  33:  G»!-i,23: 
lTheBs.ii.l4:  Aotaxvi.5:  1  Cor. xii. 21-27:  Eph.iv.3-5;  ^^^^^^^^^ 
v.  25-32:  Col.  i.  18-24;  Gal.  iii.  28:  Matt.  xvi.  28:— ohoaen 
(Eph,  i.  4:  1  Pet,  v.  13):  loved  (Eph,  v.  25:  Rev.  i,  5):— redeemed  by 
Chriat  (Heb,  ix.  12:  1  Pet,  i,  18,  19),  and  subject  to  him  (Eom,  vii,  4: 
Ephv-24).  Christis  its  Foundation  and  Head  (Eph,  ii.20:  1  Pet,  ii. 
4,6;  Eph,  i.  22;  v,23:  Coh  i.  18).  The  church  is  hia  body  and  bride 
fEph.  I,  23;  Col.  i,  24;  Bev.  xii.  9;  xxii,  7). 

'  It  illustrates  both  tha  humility  of  the  apostles  ana  the  priesthood 
oi  the  whole  church,  to  notice  how  they  ask  the  prayers  of  tlieir  con- 
Tcrts,  3  Cor,  i,  11:  Eom,  xv.  30:  Eph,  vi,  19:  Coi.  iv.  3,  4;  1  Phesfc 
T.  25 :  2  Thess.  iii.  1. 
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(4.)  For  t!i3  general  character  of  its  BiembEra,  see  ttie  descriptions 
given  at  the  beginning  of  each  Epistle,  and  especially 
ItamemborB.  ^  ^^^  ...  ^^^  g  ^,^^  ^j  14-17:*l  Theaa.  i.  2-10;  ii.  13, 
14;  iii.  6;  iv.  9,  10:  Eph.  ii.  13-22:  PhiL  i.  7:  Col.  i.  3-8:  1  John. 
The  whole  and  each  member  ought  to  be  the  image  of  Christ,  2  Cor. 
iii.  18:  Rom.  viii.  14,  29:  Eph.  i.  4,  5;  iv.  23,  24;  1  Pet.  iv.  1;  and 
.lietempleof  the  Spirit,  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17:  2Cor.vi.I6:  1  Tim.  iii.  15: 
1  John  iii.  24;  iv.  12,  15:  John  siy.  23:  xvii.  21-23. 

(5.)  On  tbe  duties  which  Christians  owe  one  to  another  Scripture  ii 
beautifnlly  explicit.  The  justice  and  benevolence  which  as 
res^moI'Vea  men  they  owe  to  their  fellows  (see  Romana,  Pt.  ii.  |  179), 
snd  apiiil-  jj^^y  ^^^  ^jj^,  ^  jj^gij.  brethren,  bat  to  them  they  owe  other 
duties  beeides,  and  all  are  enforced  by  motives  peculiar  to  Christians, 
being  taken,  in  fact,  from  their  mutual  relation  to  one  another  through 
tlie  love  and  grace  of  their  Lord,  1  Cor.  svi.  13-16 ;  2  Cor.  liij.  11 : 
Rom.  xii.  3-10:  Gal.  vi.  2:  Eph.  iv.  1-16:  Col.  iii.  12-15:  Phil.  ii. 
1-16:  1  TheaB.iv.9;  v.U-21:  1  Pet.  i.  22;  iv.8-11;  v.  l-7i  2  Tim. 
ii.  22:  James  ii.  1-18:  Heb.  i.  25;  liii.  7,  17:  1  John  iii.  13-23;  iv.  7, 
11,  21;  V.  16,  17. 

(6.)  Relative  duties  of  Christiana.     In  relation  to  marriage,  1  Cor, 

vii.:  Gal.  ii).  28:  Eph.  v.  22,  23:  Col.  iii.  16-19:  1  Pet.  iii, 

RelsiiTe        ]^_<j.  Heb.iiii.4:  Tit.  ij..4,  5.     On  the  true  dignity  and  be, 

coming  behavior  of  Christian  t 
«nd  1  Cor.  li.  1-16;  liv.  34.  35:  1  Tim.  i 
vi.  4 :  Col.  iii.  21 ;  1  Tim.  r.  8 ;  iii.  4.  5 :  Ti 
dren,  Eph,  vi.  1.  3:  Col.  iii.  20:  Heb.  xii,  9 
iKoe  Job  xxiii.  6,  7).     As  maaters,  Eph.  vi. 
James  v.  4.     As  servants,  1  Cor.  iv.  2; 
5.6:  Col.  iii.  22,23:  1  Tim. 
jii.  41-43;  xvi.  10-13.    As 
Tviii.  19;  ilii.  4:  2  Tim.  i. 
Tim.  iii.  15.     Masters,  Gen.  xvii,  23:  Josh.  xxiv.  15;  2  Sj,m.  vi.  20: 
Acta  X  2.     aervanta,  3  Kings  v.  2 :  Acta  i.  7. 

(7.)  Liberality ;  ite  motives,  and  meaaore.  1  Cor.  x.vi.  1,  2;  2  Cor. 
viii.  9:  Bom.  xii.  13;  xv.  26,  27:  1  Tim.  vi.  17-19:  1  John  ni.  17-19: 
James  i.  27;  ii.  8:  Heb.  vi.  6:  in  receiving  fellow- Christians,  Rom.  xii. 
13:  Heb.  xiii.  1,  2:  1  Tim.  v.  10:  Tit.  i.  7,  8:  3  John. 

Hence  it  appears  that  thongh,  at  first,  the  members  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  "sold  their  possessions  and  had  all  things  in  common,"  tiiif 
was  not  intended  as  the  rule;  though  all  are  enjoined  to  give  u  (b* 
Lord  has  prospered  them. 


.  9-15.     As  parents,  Eph. 
:.  ii.  4:  2  John.     As  chil- 
:  1   Tim.  V.  1:  1  Pet.  v,  5 
?:   Col.  iv.  1:  Philem.  16: 
22:  Gal.  iii.  28:  Eph.  vi 
1,  3:  Tit,  ii.  9,  10:  Philem.  11:  Luke 
Rom.  Examples:  Parents,  Gen. 
en,  Buth  i.  14:  Esth.  ii.  20:  3 
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s  prophecy,  etc., 
ere  iutendeJ  to 
rapid  dissemi- 


largely 


o  the  Sorip- 


{^,)    Tliat  the  love  aad  comfort  wbich  tbis  relation  involves  may 
be  eeouro,  the  chnrcli  of  Christ  must  be  kept  iree  from  ira- 
ourity  and   disorder.      Eebuke,   encouragem  (nt,  ceuBure, 
fljtclueion,  restoration — all  are  to  be  esoroised  for  the  good  of  the  body. 
1  Cor.  V. :  2  Cor.  vi.  14-lS ,  iii.  17 ;  i 
iii,  6-15 ;  1  Tim.  t.,  vi. :  2  Tim.  ill.  1 
22:  Rev.  ii.  14-16,  20-23. 

(9.)  The  sin  and  care  of  divisions,  1  Cor.  i.  10 ;  iv.  21 :  2  Cor.  li. : 
Bom.  xvi.  17,  18:  1  Tim.  i-  3-7;   vi.  3-5,  20;  -Tit.  iii.  9-15: 
Heb.  liii.  8,  fl.     See  on  Christian  forbearance.  ofdlv^lona 

(10.)  The  duty  of  Christian  forbearance  in  relation  to  mat- 
lars  oa  which  there  may  he  a  difference  of  opinion  among  go^d  men, 
1  Cor.  viii.-i:  Rota.  liv.  1-xv.  7 ;  Matt,  xviii.  10:  Phil.  ii.  1-7;  Jamea 
iv.  II,  12:  Aote  XV.  3,  9;  xi.  17:  1  Pet.  iii.  8. 

(11.)  The  right  use  of  miraoutous  gifts, 
explained  in  these  Epistles.  These  gifts 
confirm  the  trnth  of  the  Gospel,  promote  i 
nation,  and  were  essential  to  prove  a  new  revelati.on,  Nov 
Tve  are  referred  tor  evidence  and  for  spirilual  knoviiledge 
tures.  Outward  instruirtion,  personal  esperienoe,  careful  study,  and  a 
spirit  of  devont  dependence  on  God's  teaching,  in  his  word,  occupy  the 
place  of  miracnlous  endowments.  2  Tim.  ii.  1;  iii.  3,  15,  16;  2  Thees. 
ii.  15 ;  2  Pet.  i.  15-31 ;  iii.  1-4,  14^17 ;  James  i.  6.  In  these  passages, 
however,  we  learn  that  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  edified  by  the 
willing  and  combined  service,  according  to  their  gifts,  of  all  ita  mem- 
bers. 1  Cor.  iii.  14:  Rom.  iii.  4-8:  Gal.  iii.  1-5:  Eph.  iv.  7-13:  Heb. 
ii.  I^. 

(12.)   Mark  the  nature  and  superlative  eicellenoe  of  Chris- 
tian love.     ICor  liii.:  Col.  iii.  12,  14:  Gal.v-.vi.:  1  Tim.       ^ao'^l'^tt 
i.  5:  IJohn  iii.  10-24. 

(13.)    Mark  the  importance  and  consolation  of  the  doctrine  of  tha 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  how  it  is  insured  by  the  res- 
urrection of  our  Lord.     1  Cor.  xv.;  Eom.  viii.  11,  19-25:    Silectl^ 
1  Thess.  iv,  13-17:  Bev.  ii.  11-13:  John  v.  21,  28. 

(14.)    Mark,  also,  with   what  ardor   and   devotedness   ihe   Lord'a 
Supper  is  to  be  observed,  and  mark  that  it  is  not  sacrificial,     ^    obserr- 
but  ouly  commemorative.      1   Cor.  li.  17-34;   x.  15-18:    ^"^/'f 
Matt  iivi.26  30;  Acts  ii,  42-47;  ii.  7.  Supped' 
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177.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  mas  addressed  to  the  Ohriatians  rwi- 
ding  in  tho  metropolis  of  that  great  empire,  mhoae  dominion  then  ex- 
tended over  almost  the  whole  known  worll 

The  way  had  been  preparci  tj  Duma  Proi  dence  for  the  introdus- 
lion  of  the  Gospel  into  Pome  by  the  extensive  aettlen.ent  of  Jews 
there.  That  the  establi^hn  ent  of  the  Jew  eh  i^orship  at  Roma  had 
produced  considerable  effect  on  the  general  community,  is  clear  from 
tha  statements  of  heatl  n  writers  Ovid  speaks  of  the  synagogues  aa 
places  of  general  resort,  and,  still  later,  Juvenal  ridicules  his  country- 
men for  becoming  Jews. 

At  what  time,  or  by  whom,  the  Gospel  was  first  preauhed  in  the  im- 
perial city,  is  unknown.  That  it  was  at  an  early  period  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that,  when  Paul  wrote  tliis  Epistle,  the  faith  of 
the  Roman  Christians  "was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world." 
chap.  i.  6.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  those  "strangers  of  Kome,  Jews 
and  proselytes,"  who  were  present  at  Jerusalem  on  tho  great  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10),  carried  back  to  that  city  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  also,  considering  the  constant  inter- 
course between  Eorae  and  the  provinces,  that  Bome  of  the  numerous 
converts  to  GhriEtianity  in  Judcea,  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  might  soon 
have  fonnd  their  way  to  the  capital.  That  some  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  Eorae  (two  of  whom  Paul 
mentions  as  having  been  converted  earlier  than  himself),  were  Paul's 
pattjcnlar  friends,  with  whom  he  had  met  while  preaching  in  Asia  and 
in  Greece,  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  salutations  in  chap.  ivi.  3-16. 

The  traditions  of  some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  Peter  was  the 
founder  of  the  church  at  Eome.  appears  plainly  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  derived  from  this  Epistle,  as  well  aa  from  the  book  of  ibe  Acts, 
which  shows  him  to  have  been  at  Jernsalera  at  the  very  time  when  he 
is  alleged  to  have  been  at  Rome,  In  this  whole  Epistle  there  is  no 
mention  of  Peter  as  ever  having  been  at  Rome.  Kow,  if  Peter  had 
not  only  been  there,  bat  had  actually  founded  the  church,  and  had 
presided  over  it,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Paul  could  have  failed 
to  advert  to  that  fact.  And.  further,  had  Peter  been  at  Bome  wlien 
Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  would  certainly  have  been  included  in  the 
particular  enumeration  of  persona  to  whom  salutations   are  sent,  in 

The  data  of  this  Epistle  is  very  precisely  filled  by  the  following  iicts. 
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B,  (i.  11. 13.  15).  He  was  inlendiDg  to 
5,lem  {XV.  23-28),  and  that  was  hifl  pur- 
■csidence  at  Corinth,  Acts  i 


PanI  had  not  yet  been 
viait  it,  after  first  visitii 
p-ise  during  his  three  r 
was  about  to  carry  a  collection  from  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jeru- 
salem  (xt.  26,  31)  i  and  this  he  did  carry  from  Corinth  to  JeniPaleni  at 
(he  close  of  his  visit,  Acts  xiiv.  17.  "When  he  wrote  ths  Epistle,  Tim- 
flchy,  Sosipater,  Gains  and  Erastns  were  with  him  (ivi.  21,  ^3).  Gains 
wae  his  boat,  and  resided  at  Corinth,  1  Cor.  i.  14.  Erastus  wB,a  himself 
ft  Corintbian,  and  had  been  sent,  shortly  before,  from  Epheana,  wiUi  Tim- 
othy, on  their  way  through  Corinth  to  Macedonia,  Acts  lix,  %i:  1  Cor, 
ivi.lO,  11;  and  the  first  three  are  expressly  mentioned  in  ActEtxx.4)aa 
being  with  Paul  at  Corinth.  Phcebe,  moreover,  the  bearer  of  the  Epiatle, 
tr  of  the  church  at  the  Corinthian  port  of  Cenchrea  (xvi.  1), 


As  Faul,  therefore,  was  preparing  t 


t  Jerusalem,  ( 


e  of  his 


a  also  departing  from  Corintb,  in  an  opposite  direction,  for 
Koine,  and  by  her  this  Epistle  was  taken  to  that  city.  Ita  date  ia  thus 
fixed.  A.  D.  58. 

The  character  of  the  Koinan  church  may  be  gathered  from  the  Epistlo 
itself.  It  contained  several  converls  from  Judaism  (iii.  4,  14,  etc.);  but 
the  majority  were  clearly  of  Gentila  origin  (i.  13;  xv.  14,  15).  To  all 
it  was  important  tliat  they  should  have  a  full  and  inspired  exhibition 
of  Bivine  truth ;  and  this  is  given.  Thedoctrineot  justification  by  faith 
had  been  employed  to  justify  immoral  practices  (iii.  8),  and,  moreover, 
diEaensions  had  sprung  up  between  Jewish  converts  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tiana (li.  17,  18;  xiv).  The  Jewish  believer  was  unwilbng  to  regard 
hie  nnciroumcised  Gentile  brother  as  his  equal  in  Chriat'a  kingdom  (iii. 
9;  IT.  7-11);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  enlightened  GentiU 
convert  was  inclined  to  treat  tho  lingering  scruples  of  the  JiW  with 
contempt  (xiv.  3).  Here,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  shown 
lo  prodnce  hoUneaa.  To  the  Jewish  Christian,  iralh  and  its  claims  are 
revealed ;  to  the  Gentile  Christian,  love  and  its  claims ;  and  both  are 
taught  that  faith  in  Christ  and  subjection  to  him  are  the  only  condi- 
tions of  a  place  in  the  chnrch  and  of  an  interest  in  the  covenant.  In 
the  whole  of  this  discussion  principles  are  laid  down  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  church  ia  every  age. 

The  Epistle  may  he  divided  as  follows  (see  J  171,  note). 

1.1,8,  13,  16,  18,  24;  ii.  1,17,25;  iii.  1,5,  9.21,27,29,31;  iv.  1, 
6,8.10,  13,18,23;  V.  1,  3,6,11,13;  vi.  1,12,  15;  vii.  1,  7.13;  viii. 
1,  12,  18,  26,  28,  31 ;  ii.  1,  6,  10.  14,  19,  30;  x.  1,  14,  18;  li.  1.  7,  11, 
16,  22,  25,  33 ;  iii.  1,  3,  6,  9,  14 ;  liii.  1,  11 ;  xir.  1,  13 ;  iv.  1, 5,  S,  14; 
xvi.  1.17,21,25. 

17B,  As  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  treats  of  tie  doctrine  which  hai 
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been  regarded  as  the  teat  of  a  true  church,  and  ia,  moieover,  the  most 
full  and  systematio  of  all  the  apostle's  writings,  we  append  an  analysis 
of  the  whole,  showing  the  course  of  argument  and  illustration.  The 
iignilicance  of  particular  passages  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  as  will 
be  readily  seen,  on  their  connection  and  tendency. 


(l.)    IKTRODUCTION   (i,    1-17), 

ition  (i.  1-7). 

ion,  and  Paul's  estimate  of  the  Gospi 

(ll.)   DOCTRINAL   KXP03ITI0N    (l.    18-3 


(1.)  The  salutation  (i.  1-7). 

(2.)  Introduction,  and  Paul's  estimate  of  the  Gospel  (i.  8-17). 


(a.)  Siiifitlncst  of  the  human  race. 
(1 )  Condition  of  the  heathen,— 

In  relation  to  God  {i.  18-23). 
In  relation  to  human  duty  (24-32). 
(2.)  Condition  of  the  Jews.— 

Mere  knowledge  wiU  not  save  (ii.  I-ll). 
It  even  aggravates  guilt  (12-29). 
(3.)  Comparison  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, — 

Value  of  Old  Testament  dispensation  not  lowered  (iii.  1-8). 
Both  guilty,  and  needing  salvation  (9-20). 
(6.)  The  Ooipcl-pUm  of  ealvalion  explained,  in  itself,  and  in  its 
results. 
(1.)  This  plan  explained,  a.  revelation  of  Divine  justice  and  mercy 
esclndes — 

All  boasting  (iii.  21,  26-28),  and— 

Saves  all  on  the  same  terms  (29-31), 

(2.)  Holy  men  of  old  justified  by  faith.— 

Illustrated,  Abraham  (jv.  1-5):  David  (6-8). 
Oiroumcisioo  the  sign  (9-12),  and  the  tlieocraoy  (13-17)  tha 
result  of  the  covenant:  the  result,  therefore,  of  justification, 
rather  than  subservient  to  it. 
(3.)  Abraham's  faith  described.     Its  results  (iv.  18-25). 
(4.)  Tho  fruits  of  faith  in  Christian  experience,  in  imparting  peace, 
joy  and  hope  (v.  1-11). 

(5.)  The  excellence  of  faith  shown  by  a  comparison  hetween  Adam, 
the  head  of  the  fallen  race,  and  Christ,  the  author  of  spiritual  life,  to 
all  who  are  united  to  him  (v.  12-21). 

(c.)  This  way  of  lalvation  (xV:  ^«^w™)  Savorable  to  holinUM, 
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(1.)  We  cannot  go  on  in  flin  that  grace  may  abound;  for  wa  are  ona 
with  Christ  onr  Head,  in  his  baptism,  death  and  life  (vi.  1-34) ,  versea 
13-14  illustrating  the  idea  that  Christ  is  onr  King,  as  well  aa  Head. 

(2.)  Nor  can  we  go  on  in  am,  because  under  grace,  and  not  under  law. 
For  tha  servants  of  another  are  bound  to  obey  their  master, 

Men  are  inoraaaingly  swayed  by  that  authority  which  they 

heartily  acknowledge.     It  becomes  a  yoke,  which,  however, 

if  it  be   lighteousnesa,  is  free,  and  has   a  glorious  issue 

(vi.  16-23), 

(3.)  He  illustrates  the  same  truth  as  in  vi.  2,  by  an  eiampla  founded 

on  law  (vil,  1-7). 

Hence  a  twofold  ohjaction; 
(4.)  Either  the  law  is  sin- 
No  ;  for  it  reveals  ein,  aud   impreaaea   it  on   the  coDBcienoa 
(vii.7-12): 
(E.)  Or  being  itself  good,  it  has  become  death  (vii.  13-25). 

Ho ;  for  we  {"  our  inner  man")  admit  it  to  be  spiritual,  evea 
when  not  obeying  it;  a  fact  admitted  by  the  awakened  and 
regenerate. 
Both  facta  meet  tha  objection,  and  show  oar  need  of  a  new  Bystem, 
(d.)  The  taw  having  Jailed  to  mtify  and  sanctify,  he  repeals 
and  expands  the  truth,  that  Clirist  Jor  ut,  and  Christ  in  ««, 
is  our  jnatification  and  holineBS. 
(1.)  Chriatians  justified  in  Chnat  and  sanctified  in  him,  thioogh  the 
Spirit;  which  aanctification  will  be  complete  (viii.  1-11). 
(2.)  Christian'a  duty  and  privilege  (viii.  12-17). 
(3 1  The  connection  between  the  perfection  of  creation,  and  that  of 
the  children  of  God  (viii.  18-25). 
(i.)  Other  bleaaings  (viii.  26,  27,  28-30.  31-39). 

(8.)Aainchap.  i.  18-iii.  20.  the  apoatle  has  explained  the  relation 

of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  law.  ao  in  chap.  is.    1-ii.  36,  ho 

eitplaina  the  relaiion  of  loth  to  the  Gospel. 

That  aalvation  ia  by  Christ,  and  for  all  that  believe,  is  the  couclu- 

iion  to  which  the  apostle  has  come;  but  if  bo.  the  great  majority  of 

the  Jews  perish,  and  the  Gentilea  have  taken  their  place :  a  result  ap- 

parenUy  severe,  and  to  the  Jew  particularly  startling.     TLe  apottla 

meets  this  feeling, 

(1.)  He  affirms,  that  ho  ia  himself  greatly  dieties8«i  at  their  state  ol 
rejection  (ii  1-6). 
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i.  however,  that  tho  promije  is  Dnftilfilled,  or 
reatment  is  without  precedent,  for — 
tend  to  all  the  children  of  Abraham,  hat  only 
her  descpndants,  but  only  to 


(2.)  It  cannot  be 
that  this  difference  o 
The  promise  did  n 
to  the  descendimts  of  Sarah 

Jacob  (7-13),  the  ground  of  the  difference  heing,  not  the  actuo! 
of  the  persons,  bnc  the  election  of  God. 

Least  of  all  does  it  follow  that  God  is  unjnst,  for  all  meroy  on  God's 
part  is  evidence  of  kindneBS,'and  is  altogether  undeserved. 

That  God  haa  a  right  to  make  distinctions  in  his  dealings,  and  does 
make  them,  is  further  shown  in  the  caie  of  Pharaoh  (14-18). 

(3.)  But  does  not  this  idea  of  purpose  on  God's  part,  free  ns  from 
blame?  To  which  the  apostle  reflies  by  affirming,  first,  that  God  haa 
a  right  to  do  as  ha  will  Buggp'tiuf;  that  in  the  eiercise  of  that  right, 
there  can  be  no  wrong  and  secondly,  that  in  exorcising  that  will, 
.both  the  justice  and  the  mercj  of  God  will  be  tlia  more  illustrioualy 
revealed  (19-24),  saving  all  on  the  same  conditions,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  (24). 

(4,)  Both  this  call  of  the  Tentiles  and  the  salvation  of  a  remnant 
only  of  the.  Jews,  are  foretold,  or  have  their  precedents  in  the  Old 
Testament  (25-29). 

(5.)  The  failure  and  rejection  Of  the  Jews,  though  in  one  sense  in 
.accordance  with  the  Divine  purpose,  ate  really  results  of  unhehef 
(30-33). 

Chap.  I.  This  last  thought  is  expanded  in  chap.  r.  After  again  ex- 
pressing his  distress  at  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  he  shows  that  their 
rejection  is  the  result  of  unbelief;  and  all  who  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  shall  be  saved  (1-13). 

It  is  then  objected,  that  the  Jews  could  not  call  a] 
they  had  nut  heard  (14-17),  and  tho  apostle  answers 
they  have  heard,  and  that  their  rejection  of  truth  v 
ignorance,  but  to  disobedient  unbelief;  a  fact  which, 
it,  their  own.prophelB  foretold  (18-31). 

Chap.  si.  The  apostle  proceeds  to  explain  his  statement*. 

(6.)  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Israel,  as  a  whole,  have  been 
rejected. 

It  is  not  Jews,  as  Jaws,  but  Jews  as  unbelievers;  for  "I  myself," 
says  ho,  ''am  an  Israelite"  (1),  and,  as  in  Elijah's  days,  there  wore 
thousands  who  had  not  bowed  to  Baal,  so  now  there  is  a  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace,  chosen  not  for  their  works,  bnl 
from  free  favor;  while  the  rest  have  missed  the  blessing  through  un- 
belief (2-10). 


on  one  of  whom 
by  showing  that 


1  all  aspects  of 
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Kor,  speaking  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  ia  tils  utter  rejectioot 

Their  unbelief  gava  occasion  for  the  pror-lamation  of  tlie  truth  to  t!i9 
Geutilea,  and  their  conversion  will  ha  connected  with  the  general  diffu- 
BioQ  of  the  truth  (11-15),  of  all  which  the  faitli  of  their  fathera  is  a 
kind  of  earnest  (16). 

(7.)  Humility,  faith,  adoring  reverence  of  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
CJoi,  with  hope  in  this  general  issue,  because  all  Gentile  converts  (17-24), 
and— 

(8.)  By-and-by,  Israel  as  a  whole,  shall  be  converted  to  God  (35-32). 

(S.)  The  whole  scheme  of  salvation  an  evidence  of  the  unfathomable 
wisdom  and  love  of  God  {33-3ii),  to  whose  praise  all  will  ultimately 
redound. 


(III.) 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   1 


n  (sii.-xv.  14). 


(o.)  Ia  relation  to  general  behavior. 

1.  All  ptevioua  doctrine  points  to  consecralion  of  the  whole  Ufa 
as  the  appropriate  result,  and  with  this  consecration  all  holiness  begina 
(xii,  1,  2). 

This  founded  in  humility,  i.  e.  in  a  true  and  healthy  view  of  our- 
selves, and  of  our  position  (xii.  3). 
This  consecration  will  include — 

2.  The  Cbristiaa'a  relation  to  the  church  (lii,  4-13),  including  love, 
faith  and  hops;  and — 

3.  The  Christian's  relation  to  the  world  (sii.  14-21). 

4.  Chap,  liii.  Especially  ia  tliis  spirit  of  consecj'ation  aeen  in  sub- 
mission to  tho  ruling  power,  which  has  the  force  of  a  Divine  law  (1-7)^ 
Obedience  in  such  cases  is  another  form  of  tlie  great  law  of  love  (8-10), 
which  is  especially  incurnbent  under  the  Gospel,  as  is  all  spiritual  boU- 


ness  (11^14). 
(J.)  In  relation  to  o' 
Here  forbears 


r  behavior  in  things  indifferent  (xiv.  1-xv.  7). 
ur  rule.  He  who  regards  things  indifferent  aa 
binding  may  he  the  weaker  Christian,  but  God  has  received  him;  ha 
does  all  to  Chrixt.  who  ia  his  judge;  and  in  accordance  with  his  own 
conscience,  which  ia  suhordinately,  hia  law. 

Therefore,  neither  is  he  the  less  welcome,  nor  is  he  to  be  tempted  by 
ndicule  or  rebuke  to  violate  what  he  himself  believes  (liv.  3-23). 

The  e:!ample  of  Clirist,  and  the  ultimate  design  of  the  Scriptures, 
(each  this  duty  oa  even  more  comprehensive  grounds— the  comraou 
Rood(j:v.U7) 

The  leiisua  ia  repeated,  (hat  Gentilea  aud  Jewa  ane  one  body,  and 
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that  tlis  EalvaUon  of  eacti  mustr&tAS  the  faithfulness  and  mercj  of  Qoj 
(IT.  8-13). 


(IV.) 


COMMONICATIONa. 


(1.)  EipUnation  of  the  apostle's  telatioas  to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  hia 
earneatness  in  their  behalf  {xv.  14^21). 

(2.)  Notice  of  his  proposed  journaya  (iv.  23-33). 

(3.)  Salntationa  (rvi.  1-23),  with  eantiona  in  tefersnce  to  such  k» 
caused  divisions  (17-20). 

(4.)  Concluaion  (24-27). 

179.  Mark  in  this  Epistle  the  following  tmtha,  doctrinal  and  moral. 

3.)  Man-B  eitreme  need  of  salyaMon,  in  oonaequeBoe  of  hia  guilt  deprBTity,  and 
Kietohedneas  (i.  IS-iii.  M,  eoitipaiB  vi.  19-31;  viii.  9-9);  GaL  iiL  10-22:  Eph,  ii.1-3; 
It.  IB,  lfl:Col,iiLS-10:  Heb.  is.  1-9;  i.l-ll:  t  Pel.  iv.  8:  Tit  ill.  S:  Psa.  cui.  3; 
exliil.  t. 

(2.)  Ths  only  way  of  JuaWfloation— by  the  free  favor  of  God  through  toilh  in  the 
rifliU'Oiisness  of  Christ:  explained  and  illu»trnted  by  reference  to  the  history  of 
Al..ahamandDa.ld(iii.  21-iT.  25:  »- Hi;  viii.l):  Gal,  lii.  6-29:  Eph.ii.a-10;  Phil.iil 
T-'i):  Tit,iii.4-1:  Heb.i.ll-lSiPBaiiii.  30,  3l:Isa.  ilii.  21:  Jer.  iiiii,S,6.  This 
faith  is  esnctliyiDg.  see  James  and  Acts  ixvi  IS. 

(h.l  Peace  and  reoOQciliation,  hope  and  joy,  the  fruila  of  failh  (7.  l-ll,-  i.  IS; 
xli.m-.  2  Cor.  T.  18-21:  Eph.  iU  11-20:  Co>.  1.  19-2Y:  1  Pot.  i.  18-21:  Isa,  i«iL17l 


(i.)  As  by  the  disobedier 
eternal  life  through  the  ob 
J  Tim.  i,  li:  Gen.  ill.  6;  y.i 

(6.)  Tlie  Bvangelio  mo^ie 


.of  o 


o  of  Christ  {y.  12-31) :  ; 


li.l-8:Til.iL10-U;l 

(fi-J  The  privllegeB  conseijnent  on  justiUca 
testimony  and  help  of  the  Spirit,  the  certainty 

B-»:  1  John  iii.  1-3, 1»-21- 

(T.)  The  source  of  redemption— Ood's  m 
ii.!8-39):  Eph,  L  3-10:  2  Theas,  ii.  13-17:  1 


■d.  all  Uie  flffectioi 


.1,2:  2  Peil.t-9:  PI 
.  lv.1-7:  Eph.i.U;  ri.  IS 


Juhn: 


ii.S-24. 


iBipal  duty  of  Christians,  iDdlTlduatly.  soplslly,  as  members  of  t 
hrisl,  and  as  subjeeta  of  clyil  government  {xil.  l-iv.  T).  ChrisH 
litss  universal  and  permanent  raclitude,"  must  proeeed  from  a  renew 
led  on  religion,  (.  i  on  the  oooseoraUon  of  man  in  all  his  poirers  a 
to  Ood,!  needs  tli*  lanatUyiag  tnlluaiu)*  of  ths  SplrilL-  uid  3U 
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oBered  with  acoHpfancBonlj  through  themediation  of  Chrlstj  Thlsmnralilvisfho 
U'lievefs  chief  conoam;  for  his  juatifioaiion  is  oomplaie,  while  his  aanclifloafioa 
h  Mi-  and  the  aitamment  of  (t  is  the  biisinaaa  of  tho  Chiiatian's  life,  as  it  was  one 
eud  of  (he  earning  of  our  Lordf 

code.  Rom.xu.  l-!!y.T:lCor,  >!.:  li.l-lS:  2Cor.iv.;vi.  il-is;  ow.  .°, -o',™vS. 
iT.-irL:  Phil.  1. 2T-ii.  18:  lii.  U  :  Col.  iU.  i-lv. «:  I  Thess.  It.:  2  Theas.  iii.  WS:  1  Tim. 
ii.»-IB]  ii.:  STim.lii.l'R:  TiLi.  IZ-tll.B:  Phtlem,;  Heb-iiii.:  James  allCseeii,  10); 
lPet.'.29-ii.  S;ll.  ll'lli.  ITi  iv.  8-11;  v.l-T;  2Fet.ii.;  iii.  11-14: 1  John  ii.  0-11, 19- 
K,S»;m.S-iS,3i:  Jade. 

b  Eph.lv.  E2-^-.  Col.  1.8!;  33:  FhlLIl.  3-5;  Bom.  lii.  a.  All  (he  passages  whluh 
apenk  of  motives  io  obedience,  and  theierj  structure  of  the  Epistles,  addressed  a? 
(he;  ace  to  ChFiatians,  and  basing  preaopts  on  dootrlnes,  obedience  on  foilh,  Fss. 
ii.lO:  Esek  iiiTi.  25,27. 

•  Kom.iii.lr  ICot.vi.aOiSCor.  F.15i  tL  14-18;  Til.liTlii.  5 !  Phil.  1.  20 1  1  Pet. 
11.24;  iT.B!  Eph.i,  85-87:  IThess.  1.28,24:  lJohniil.3. 

•  Eph-l.e:  PhlLLB-lli  1  Pel,  li,  »:  1  John  iii.a-i.i:  Col.  <li.  IT. 
rEph-lT-ll-IS;  r.ii-Zt:  PhU.ll.13;  iiL13:  Tit.il.  11-14. 

The  various  duties  of  morality  are  easily  arranged.  They  refer  to  God— to  onr. 
.elves— to  others.    All.  indeed,  are  enjoined  by  a  MxiDe  Iflw.nurt  must 

and  Soriptural.  We  find  it  recogntsed  tn  the  12th  of  Romans,  and  else-  ™""'ge  . 
wherp.  Living  devetedneas  to  Ood  la  flrsf  enjolnei  Ter.1,3;  then  [he  personal 
»lttue  of  hurolUtJ,  vet.  3.  and  lastly,  tho  duljes  we  owe  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  world. 

(».)  In  relflHon  (o  God,  it  la  Innambcnt  upon  as  (o  ascert^n  his  oharaoter  and 
will,  especially  as  reveaJcd  in  his  Son;(  to  eseroise  appropriate  feilh 

la  obey  his  commands  1  and  to  esprees  onr  feelings  In  acts  ofacusptn- 

ble  worship.1    The  eum  of  our  affeoUon  Is  reTerentisI  l0Te,snd  of  our  serilae,  living 

t2Cor.iT.  6:  2  Pet,  1.2. 3:  lJohnr.20:  JohnxTll.S;  Psa.  ii.la 
llJohnv.  10-12:  ICor.viii.3:  1  Johniv.9:  eeb.iM,fl:  1  Pet  f.  10-21 ;  i.  0:  Ju 
iv.J,  10:2  Oor. Tit.  1:  Eph.r.  21:  Heb.  iti.  28:  Examples,  Heb.  li  :  Matt.  liii.  10: 

12  Cor,  ill.  18:  Eph.  iv.  32;  t.  1:  CoL  ill.  18:  Mntl.  v.  44,  46,  48;  1  John  iv.  11: 
1  John  II.  3^;  John  xir.23:  Eom.  nL  10:  Exam ple.i,  our  Lord,  Eph.v.  2: 1  Pet. 
li,2l:  Abmhain,  Gen.  lii.  1-4. 

jHom.  X.ISIO:  Heb.  1.26:  Phil.  iv.  8:  Jaraesi.S.fl;  1  John  lii.  22:  John  lix.  13 
Eph.T.18,20:  CoL  ill.  13,  IT:  Mariiii..2a:  Ex„  Acta  i.l4:  ii.  1,  2;  iy.  24-31;  Luke 
iv.lMO:  Aolsxviii,4. 

ao;2Chrcn.  IXI.8. 

(10.)  In  relation  io  ourselves,  it  becomes  us  lol>e  humble,  never  thinking  mora 
giflif  meek,  restrvniog  VAthin  proper  bounds  all  inuoible  pnsiiaiia,t  tcoiu'SBlvei. 
67 
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«:  PliLI.  iU  5-8.    False  liurailitj  oondeniaail,  Col.  iu  13-23:  2  Ohron,  lii.  S:  I  Kiiij 

i.Eph.iT.3;Col.iH.12iTlt.lH,2iGaI.T.2a:  Jamesiii-13,nt  1  Petiii.  4r-16i  Ei 
Nujnb.iii.a:  PstouixLl!  IThess-ll.;;  Christ, 2  Oor.  1. 1 :  Malt.  li,  a. 
=  Hab,iiiLB:  Ptiil.iT.fl:  lTim.TL«-S:  Matt  vi.  26:  Ei, I^ul,  Phil.  [v.  11, 12. 
dRom.  lilL  11-18:  Qal.T.23:  lCor.rii.3D;  ii,26-2T:  TikiL  2, 11, 12;  2  Pet  i  I 


1  Pet  Ir.  1,2: 


it.  1,  IS:  Ex.,  A 


1  Cor.YllLlB:  Col.lii.B: 


f  Eph.T.  a»:  lTim.T.2;  Aotsi»i.2T,28;  xivii.M:  Mali.  i.  83:  Aotexlr  fl,  T 
eRom.  xii.  11:  Bph,  iv.aS:  1  Thees.  l..ll,12:  2Tlieaa.  fll.11,12-  CoL  ir  12,13, 
seProT.Tl,s-ei  silLla.    Diligence  in  seeking  our  Scriptural  impfovemeat  la  so 
rgantdntr,Phil.iLlai  iii.  U:  Heb.vi.3.  *:  aPeti.5,10:  JoliuvLlO:  2Cor.™L 
:  Heb.»L12:  GaL  tI.  9.    An  Mrnest  chnraoler  is  clearly  to  be  the  aimofeaoli 


k  Rom.  xi 
iv.lfli  Y.3,6 
'i'if.iii.12. 

(11.)  In  relation  to  others  we  oi 


T.UiTi  9,  13-18:  2Cor,vi 


In  re 
to  otiiei 


tg  thenar 


le,  the  vii 


1.  Wfl  owe  tiiem  joslioe,  i. .,  the  righteoua  tOlfilraent  of  ri; 
llultes  of  ^^  "'"^'  reepeet  their  liberty,  and  neither  oppri 
viz.  1.  Jus-'  fraudiktheiroharaeter, and  neither  slander  nor 


i;  Gal.  T.  19-21:  Eph, 


IBS  of  reeiptveitu 
ievoienee  or  goud- 

Jns  expeolationJ 


leither  q 


j  admiration,  n 


10  Idti 


™,^    ,.,       V  •'f;"^"-«:  '■*■  ">'■  '''-S:  Zeoh  Tll.T-10:  and  frequentij-in  the 
Old  Testament    Ei,  Job  xx.i.  Ut  Jer.  i.iii.  ati  (Jo«ah) :  Lake  xxiii.  51  (Joseph): 
onr  Lord  especially,  Psa.  io»iii.  0:  Iss.  li.  t.    Injustice  a  oharaolerlstie  of  the 
ungodly  and  of  h/poorites,  I  Cor.  Ti,  1:  Matt  iiilt.  23. 
J  Rom.  liT.  *:  2Cer.  i.  24:  Gal.  IL  4,  6;  Col.ii.ia,  17,20;  Jamea  iii.l-  [v  n  1«. 


IPetiy 


usity  or  kathfuiaeaa.    This  ■■  the 


hil.ii.3:  ICor.  li 

IB-lT:  Lev.  III.  1 
not  to  be  de^pige 
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Mark  the  origia  of  lies.  Gen.  iii,4;  John  TilL  44  ;  Aata  t.  S:  and  thsir  end,  Kev 
xi,8,in;  siii.lB.    Kalural  to  man,  Paa.lviii,3:  Isk.  lyiL4:  hatsful  to  God,  Pror. 
lis.  2,4.    LiHs  form  one  of  the  marka  of  tha  great  apostaBj,2  Thess. 


■a  owing  Tarioua  ctatie 


its:  lTlm.iv.Z:  IJohn 

S.  To  others  in  special  rela 
boancl  in  ^(Ks  to  discharge. 

And  here,  perhaps,  heathen  morality  would  end.    The  Gospel,  howerer,  has  pre- 
eepla  of  even  a  nobler  kind.    In  addition  to  duties  that  spring  oat  at 
what  19  di«  to  man  it  enjoins  others,  the  daljea  of  peace  and  love,  or  ne"7otenc^ 
of  benevolence  to  all,  irrespeotive  of  character  or  desert.    Kaloral  Peace  and' 
aUbetion  is  a  feeling  which  is  doc  between  those  who  snstain  mutnal  '^^ 
relations.    Gtaatude  is  the  least  relorn  which  the  recipient  of  kindness  can  pay  k 


le  these  feelings  tlie  Oospel  in 
■      lillty. 


!l,in  s, 


,  ■  calm,  patient,  friendly 


Upon  all  it  urges  the  en 

temperlnourselres,and(     .     . ^ .^ 

in  others.    Ko  duty  is  more  solemnly  enjoined,  and  from  the  descrip-  Penee. 

(ions  as  well  as  firon  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  it  may  bo  gathered  that  peace  in 
oor  homes,  in  our  cburohes.  In  naUons,  and  throughout  the  world  is  the  thing  moat 
needed  to  seoore  indivlduaJ  and  social  happiness,  and  that  such  peace  Is  the  fiuil 
of  the  GiospeL 

Rom,  i:H.,M!  liT.  IB:  2  Cor.  liiL  11:  Gal.  y.  22:  Bph.  It.  8i  1  Thesa.  V.  18,  U: 
Heb.ili.14:  James iiL  16-18:  IPetiii.ll:  2Tim.ii.'22. 

Peace,liketTuth,  isoneof  theattribatBBo(tJod,Phil.iT.9:  Col.  iiL  13:1  Thesa. 
T.23:  2Thess.  iii.10:  and  of  the  Goapei,  Eph.  tI.  16.  In  value,  It  is  second  only  lo 
truth  and  principle,  Gal.  il.  11-18 :  James  itt.  IT,  18. 

To  preserve  it,  ouMvate  the  tempers  fevorable  to  il^  Eph.  vi.  10-18 !  Gal.  t.1«-2B: 
Phil,  ii.2;  James  iv.  l-U:  1  Pel.  iii.4i  I  Tim.  ii.  2.  Avoid  all  bitter  ccnlentjoiui 
language,  1  Cor.  i.  82:  Eph.  iv.  31 ;  and  eeek  il  of  the  God  of  peace,  ITim.  ii.S: 
""    —■'--.    Iflost  eopy4btaham,Gen.  iiii.S;  or  Abiraeleeh,D:t.;a-33;OT 


the  I:<raeliles,  Josh,  i 


IB  in  Id 


.d  of  other 
ich  is  to  h 

'tnlta™* 

nniveisol 
Love. 

perfect  th. 

lib) 

irality,  a 
onseoratii 

spirit  of 

hypocrisj  Is  l»  truth),  flattery,  censor 

itself  lo  the  welfare  of  ourraee. 

The  neglect  of  this  second  ciaao  of  duties  has  done  hreparable  mischief  In  tha 
world.  Men  have  everywhere  forgotten  that  bare  juatioe  le  not  the  Scriptural  rule. 
Love  is  always  jual,  but  juatloe  Is  not  always  loving,  and  Christian  morality  raqGircs 
Ihcmboth.  Therecolleelion  of  tliis  truth  migbtaerve  tohamblo  us;  anditwould 
certiiinly  serve  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  God,  of  which  our  good-will  is  a  faint 
Ijpo,  and  commend  the  Gospel  to  the  admiration  of  our  race. 

Jjmesii.  8:  1  Pet  lit.  9:  Luke  vi.30-38,etc. 

(U.)  We  have  Uatly  in  this  Epistle  a  revelation  of  God's  design  in  relatiim  to 
the  Jen's,  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel  amonj;  the  Oenliles,  and  the  general 
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OOTTersion  of  both  in  the  last  days.  Chaps,  ii.  to  si,:  rasd  the  Oiri-e  tnii^ncr,  onrf 
chap.  n.8-la  Compare  Ept.ili.  1-12;  Jer.  xiii.-xxiiii.;  Ezek.  iixTi.-ixxix,' 
Zeoli.  Jil,-itT. 

180.  Rich  as  this  Epistle  ie  in  paaaagea  formally  diecusaiog  Christian 
truth,  it  is  not  leas  rich  in  incidental  expreaaiona  abounding  in  spiritual 
significance. 

(i.  1).  The  Gospel  is  called  with  nearly  equal  frequency  the  GoBpel 
of  Ood,  and  the  Goapel  of  Christ.  It  is  Qod'a,  for  it  originates  in  his 
counsel  and  love,  illuatrates  his  righteousness,  and  ia  revealed  by  his 
Spirit.  It  is  Christ's,  for  he  ia  ita  theme;  it  is  preached  by  his  ee 
and  in  his  name.     See  1  Cor.  i.  24 :  Phil.  ii.  11. 

{i.  3).  Cbrist'a  resurrection  Is  the  evidence  and  effect  of  the  ci 
nesa  of  his  work ;  the  commoncament  of  his  reign,  and  the  earneat  of 
our  reaurreotion,  Acta  ii.  24;  ivii.  31:  Eph.  i.  20:  Heh.  ii.  14:  Eorp. 
iv.  25,  Here  the  fact  is  made  an  evidence  of  hia  Divine  nature.  As 
man  Christ  could  die ;  as  the  Living  God,  the  Quickening  Spirit,  it  waa 
notpossihls  that  Death  should  hold  him,  ActB  ii.  24^  John  ix.  9. 

(i.  13-16).  To  Panl'fl  thwarted  desire  to  visit  Rome,  we  owe  suhordi- 
nately  this  Epiatle.  which  is  ft  blesaing  for  alt  time.  It  prepared  the 
way,  moreover,  for  those  cordial  greetings  with  which  Paul  wais  after- 
wards *e!oomed  to  the  imperial  city,  Acta  iiviii.  14,  15.  "  Still  out 
of  seeming  ill,  educing  good." 

(i.  17).  Chriat  died  to  justify  God  in  aierciaing  merny.  He  lived  to 
exhibit  the  Bivine  holiness,  and  honor  the  Divine  law.  He  obeyed 
unto  death,  that  he  might  lay  the  foundation  of  our  acceptance,  t.  8., 
of  pardon  and  holiness.  Hence  the  plan  of  justification  is  called  the 
"  righteousness  of  God."  It  vindicates  God's  holinesss  while  illuatrating 
hia  grace;  and  it  gives  to  the  sinner  who  believes  the  perfect  title  of 
our  righteous  Eedeemer. 

(i.  19-21).  Ignorance  ia  clearly  not  the  primarj/  canae  of  man's  hoa- 
tility  to  God.  Hia  hostility  is  rather  tha  cause  of  his  ignorance 
Atheism,  practical  or  avowed,  has  ita  origin  in  the  heart,  Paa.  liii. 

(i.  25).  Tha  same  heart  that  is  averse  to  holiness  is  prone  to  religious 
observance.  Hatura  pointing  to  a  Great  First  Cause;  conscience,  im- 
jilying  a  Supreme  Law-giver;  taata,  and  sentiment  even,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  One,  who  is  infinitely  fair  and  good,  combine  to  make  a 
God  a  natural  necessity.  .  .  .  The  progress  of  error  we  may  mark,  ia 
ever  downward(ver.  23).  Men  first  worshipped  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man — and  at  laat  creeping  things  ! 

(i.  22),  So  little  did  man  feel  his  condition,  that  while  his  folly  moat 
clearly  appeared,  he  was  boasting  of  his  wisdom. 
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(i.  26). 

Man's  depravity  begins  in 

Godle: 

.sness.  and  e 

1  moral 

eorraptio 

■n.     The  reason  for  ea/^h  is  given  h 

1  verses  35  and  32. 

These 

veraes  describe,  not  the  Romans,  but  \ 

man. 

Nearly 

every  word,  sentence,  and  i 

ferae,  ii 

i  thus  anggestive,  either  in 

itaelf,  or 

when  compared  with  other 

parta 

of  the  Bible. 

If 

in  some 

respects,  • 

5Ur  atndy  of  Scripture  canno 

t  ba  too  compreheiia 

.ive,ii: 

L  others, 

it  cannot 

be  too  minute. 

THE   GENEKAL  EPISTLE  OP  JAMES^JEKUSALEM,   A.    D.    61. 

181.  There  were  two  apostles  named  James  or  Jacob ;  one  of  whom 
was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  tlie  brother  of  John,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Herod,  as  related  in  Acts  sii.  2;  and  the  other  called  James  the 
Less,  or  the  Little  (Mark  xv.  40),  probably  in  allusion  to  hia  stature, 
waa  the  son  of  Alpheeus  or  Cleopas  (sea  Matt.  i.  3:  Mark  iii.  18:  Acta 
i.l3:  Luke  xxiv.  18);  and  being  a  near  kinsman  of  the  lord,  is  called 
his  brother,  Gal,  i.  19,  etc.  The  latter  of  these  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  this  Epistle.' 

After  moat  of  tjie  apostles  had  gone  to  other  countries,  James  appears 
to  have  resided  permanently  In  Jerusalem,  super  intending  tha  affairs 
of  the  church  in  that  city  and  neighborhood  (see  Acta  lii.  17;  xv. 
13-29;  iii.  18-24;  Gal  i.  18,  19;  ii.  0,  12);  and  maintaining  such 
reputation  for  eminent  sanctity  aa  to  acquire,  even  among  his  unbe- 
lieving countrymen,  the  honorable  appellation  of  "  the  Just."  It  waa, 
therefore,  most  appropriate  that  James  should  be  directed  to  address 


{xhibiting  to  then 


much  the 

h  accustomed 
o,  by 

and  Paul  on 
297,  511  c.) 


this  letter 

peculiar  doctrines,  aa  tha  ele 

Gospel,     For  he  knew  well  th  t  h  y  had  b 

to  a  professed  belief  itt  God'   w     1  wh  th 

Christ,  without  allowing  it  to     ff    t  th       1 

tha  apparent  {though  not  raal)  d        p      y  b 

the  subject  of  justification  by  f   th    (S      PI 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  ad  pte !  es.  ft!  G  p  1  to  our  condi. 
tion,  and  of  our  tendency  to  abuse  it,  that  when  the  Gospel  was  first 
iniToduccd  men  were  nnwilling  to  be  justified  by  grace  alone;  hence 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Galatians.  Now  that  the  Gospel 
haa  been  estahlisked.  men  pervert  it  by  overlooking  tha  importance  of 
works  as  an  evidence  and  necessary  result  of  saving  faith.  The 
Gospel,  however,  has  an  appropriate  message  for  both. 

This  Epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  after  the  Kpistle  to  tha 


5,  however,  Kitto's  Cyc.  Art.,  James. 
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li.omana,  t.  (.,  not  before  A.  D.  58,  and  probably  in  61,  the  year  befoia 
the  apostle's  martyrdom.  Naaniier,  DavidBon,  and  others,  gave  iia 
tarlier  date,  about  A,  D.  45.  The  whole  strain  of  the  Epistle,  however, 
indiciteB  a  stai:e  of  degeneracy  both  degrading  and  extenBive.  such  a* 
could  hardly  have  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel. 

Am  those  to  whom  the  apostle  addressed  were  ia  trying  ciroum- 
stancea,  he  begins  with  ancouragemeiita  and  counaeiB  specially  saited 
to  their  condition  (i.  1-15).  He  then  describes  the  natare  of  true  re- 
ligion, in  its  origin,  and  in  its  effects  upon  the  heart  and  the  conduct 
(i.  16-27);  enjoins  sincere  and  impartial  love,  witboat  reference  to 
outward  condition  and  oiroumstanoes  (ii.  1-13);  and  expoaes  the 
flypocriey  of  the  man  who  pretends  to  have  faith,  while  his  works  do 
not  answer  to  his  words;  quoting  Scripture  examples  to  show  that  the 
faith  which  God  had  approved  had  been  always  evidenced  by  works 
(ii.  14-27).  Then  to  check  some  prevailing  evils  arising  from  a  fond- 
ness for  hecoming  teachers  and  censors,  he  gives  cautions  and  rebukes 
fiu  those  Bubjocta.  He  exhibits,  in  a  series  of  striking  metaphors,  the 
evils  of  an  unbridled  tongae  ;  and  conti'asfs  the  disputatious,  envious, 
and  angry  spirits  of  the  achoola  of  earthly  wisdom  with  the  pure, 
peaceful,  gentle,  and  beneficent  character  of  that  which  is  of  heavenly 
origin  (iii).  He  exposes  the  effects  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  under  its  influence ;  and  eihorts 
to  Buhmisiion  to  God  and  reaistanre  to  the  devil  He  calh  sinners  and 
hip"  r  tea  to  rppent  and  to  humble  t!  msehes  Vefore  God  iniwarns 
Christiana  aga  net  speaking  avil  censuring  or  sitting  m  jiJgne  t 
opon  eaoh  otl  er  (v  1-12)  He  reproves  the  prenumi-t  m  of  those 
who  formed  the  r  worldly  pro]fi,ts  without  any  sense  of  their  dep  ud 
ence  upon  Cod  an!  the  co\etous  e  a  and  oppression  of  the  ri  h 
flv  13  17  v  1  6)  Then  returning  t»  the  Buflcrinj,  Christiano  he  en 
courages  them  to  patience  by  the  prospect  of  the  Lords  coming: 
cautions  them  against  swearing;  recommends  prayer  as  the  best  re- 
source in  Borrow,  and  praise  as  the  best  eipresssion  of  joy ;  gives 
special  directions  to  the  sick  ;  enjoins  mutual  confessions  of  faults  and 
intercessions  for  each  other ;  the  efficacy  of  which  he  illustrates  in  the 
case  of  Elijah;  and,  finally,  urges  the  duties  of  seeking  to  save  an 
erring  brother;  and  shows  the  blessed  consequencea  of  such  an  eflbit 
where  successful  (v.  7-20). 

How  instructive  are  Scripture  examples.  The  history  of  Abraham 
is  quoted  to  prove  that  true  faith  produces  holy  pructice.  The  history 
tells  us,  moreover,  that  wore  than  twenty  years  after  Abraham  haJ 
been  brought  into  a  state  of  justification,  he  was  called  upon  to  exhibit 
the  influwiCB  of  his  principles,  by  his  readiness  to  offer  up  even  hi* 
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xxii,  9-12.     This  fct  again  ia  a  lenson  to  ne,  and 
stifyiag  faith,  once  eserciaed,  is  to  be  hufcitual. 
It  is  not  ao  much  an  act  as  a  state. 

Connect  and  read  aa  follows;-!.  1,  2.  5,  9,  12,  16, 19,  22,  £6;  ii.  1, 
12;    14     21,25;  iii.1,13;  iv.l,4,9,U,13:  V.  1,  7,  9,  12,  13,19. 


1S2.  That  tbia  Epistle  waa  written  by  the  Apostle  Paal  there  n 
abnndant  evidence,  both  eiternal  acd  internal.  But  as  the  name 
F^hcBus  is  wanting  ift  chap.  i.  1,  in  a  few  ancient  mannacripts,  it  has 
bean  doubted  to  whom  it  waa  addressed.  Some  bave  supposed  it  to  be 
tJie  Epiatle  to  the  Laodiceana,  referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  16.  Others  have 
conjectured  from  the  general  character  of  ita  contents,  and  the  absent 
of  local  and  personal  allnaiona,  that  it  was  a  circular  letter  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  raoeiver! 
reading  in  chapter  i.  1,  ia  correct;  and  that  the  Epiatle  waa  written  to 
the  Epheaiau  Christians;  although  probably  the  other  churches  in  that 
district,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  centre,  were  indnded  in  the  apos- 
tle'a  intention  and  object. 

Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Dsher.  Hug.  Minhaelis,  and  others. 
Paley,  Wetstein,  and  Gre3we\l  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tliia 
Epistle  waa  addressed  to  Laodioea.  Its  cirnular  character  is  auatninod 
by  moat  evidence. 

Epheaus  was  a  large  city  in  Ionia,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia.  It  waa  chiefly  celehraMd  for  its  temple  of  Diana,  which  was 
of  extenie  magnificence,  enriched  with  immense  treasures,  and  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  inhabitants  were 
noted  for  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  and  for  the  practice  of  magical 

"xhe  book  of  Acts  (iviii,  18-26;  lii  }  mentiona  two  viaits  of  Paul  to 
Ephesns.  The  first  time,  on  hie  way  to  Jerusalem,  he  preached  on  ono 
Sabbath  in  the  synagogue,  leaving  behind  him  PrisciUa  and  Afiuila. 
who  were  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  ApoUoa.  On  hia  second  visit, 
Paul  remained  there  more  than  two  years ;  probably  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  place,  as  a  principal  seat  of  idolatry,  and  a  great 
centre  of  influence,  and  hia  labors  were  crowned  witli  signal  aticcei«. 
both  among  the  citizens  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try About  a  year  subsequently,  when  he  was  on  his  way  from  Mace- 
donia to  Jerusalem,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  eders  of  the  Eph«- 
BiiQ  church  at  the  neighU-ing  sea-port  of  Mileto*. 
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Tills  Epistla  is  supposed  to  ha76  been  the  Srst  of  those  writte  t  hy 
Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  about  five  years,  therefore, 
ar"ter  his  third  interview  with  them  ;  and  like  the  two  which  follow 
it,  is  remarkable  for  a,  peculiar  pathos  and  elevation  of  thought  aod 
feeling.  His  whole  iricd  seems  to  have  been  filled  ivith  the  traneoen- 
dent  excellency  of  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  believers  in  Christ,  the 
all-comprehensive  charac'^er  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  its  cer- 
tain triumphs  and  glorious  results. 

Anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  Epheaian  converts,  the  apostle  was 
about  to  send  Tychicus  to  them;  and  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  one  object 
of  which  waa  to  remove  any  feelings  of  distrnst  or  discouragement 
which  the  intelligence  of  his  imprisonment  might  have  produced  ia 
their  minds;  and  to  prevent  that  circumstance  being  taken  advantage 
of  by  Jewish  zealots  to  lower  his  apostolic  authority,  or  oppose  the 
great  truth  in  whiob  he  gloried— the  uaity  anS  universality  of  tha 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ. 

This  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :— 1.  Doctrinal  (i.-^iii)  and 
2.  iVac(ica!(iv.-vi).  ' 

1.  After  the  opening  salutation,  Paul  breaks  forth  into  expressions 
of  praise"  to  God  for  the  hlessings  of  redemption,  and  especially  for  the 
extension  of  them  to  the  Gentiles^  of  whiob  they  had  an  earnest  in  tho 
baptism  of  the  Spirit;  dwells  on  the  (wo  wonderful  displays  of  omnipi- 
lent  grace,  fir^t  in  the  glorification  of  Christ,  and  then  in  that  of  his  re- 
generated people  (i. ;  ii.  1-10),  and  reminds  the  Ephesiaus  of  their 
former  heathen  state  of  spiritual  death  and  distance  from  God,  and  of 
the  great  change  in  their  condition  by  being  now.  through  his  sovereign 
mercy,  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  saints  (ii.  11-22^.)  Then,  describ- 
ing himself  as  a  prisoner  in  the  cause  of  Christ  for  the  sake  ot 
the  Gentiles,  be  speaks  of  tha  special  revelation  and  commission, 
granted  to  him  in  reference  to  them;  grounds  upon  it  an  eihottation 
not  to  be  discouraged  at  his  sufferings;  and  assures  them  of  his  prayers 
that  they  miglit  be  increasingly  enlightened  and  strengthened,  and 
have  a  full  enjoyment  of  thp  benefits  of  Christ's  redeeming  love  (iii), 

2.  In  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  Epistle,  which  are  chiefly  prac- 
tical, the  apostle  beseeches  them  to  maintain  a  conduct  and  spirit 


■  Mark  how  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  offered  under  the  Goppol. 
through  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  Son,  Rom.  viii.  20;  i.  13-23;  iii.  14-21; 
vi.I8:  IJohnv.;  Jas.i.:  Jude  20:    Pliil.i.3-11:  Col.i.'s-ia. 

"  On  the  fai  or  manifested  towards  heathen  converts,  see  Eom.  y  • 
Col,  iL  9-14,  1  Pet.  i.  la-ii.  10. 
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worthy  of  tliB  exalted  privileges  to  which  thny  had  been  oallf  d  ■  re 
minda  them  of  the  great  ends  which  the  epiritual  gifta  bestowed  upon 
them  were  designed  to  promote;  enjoins  upon  theraa  course  of  con- 
dnct  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  the  heathen  around  them  and  to  their 
own  former  lives ;'  eihorts  them  particularly  to  unity,  truthfulness, 
meeliiness.  honesty,  and  industry;  to  purity  of  gpeeoh;  to  kindness  and 
generosity,  after  the  example  of  Chr   t        d  t  1     p     htnuf a 

and  holiness  of  conduct  {iv.  ■  v.  1-20)      H    th  f  by  ra  tivea 

peculiar  to  the  Gospel,  an  eiemplary  d  h  g  f  11  It  luties 
(v.    21 ;  vi.   9) ;    concluding  with  an  ra  t  d       1      1. 1  to  f     t  tnde, 

watchfulness  and  prayer;  followed  by         mm     d  t  £  Ty  1  icug, 

the  bearer  of  the  Epistle,  and  by  hia  ap    t  1     b      d  (      10-24)."' 

In  the  circnmstances  in  which  this  Epistle  was  written,  and  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Ephesian  church,  there  ia  much  that  ia  in- 
structive. The  Epistle  which  dwella  most  on  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  God's  wisdom  and  love,  was  written  when  ita  author  was  in 
bonds.  A  heart  filled  with  thoughta  moat  spiritual  and  heavenly 
devotes  attention  to  relative  and  moral  dutiea  (iv.  23;  v.;  vi.  1-9) 
and  Holy  Spirit,(iT.  32;  v.  2-25;  vi.S;  iv.  30).  The  churches  to 
which  the  Epistle  was  addressed,  are  not  ranch  censured  here,  but  > 
few  years  later  they  were  in  a  very  different  state,  Rev.  ii.  1-7;  iii, 
14^19.     Their  history  is  a  solemn  warning  to  Christians  in  every  age. 

Connect  and  read  as  follows:—!.  1,  a,  15;  ii.  1,  11,  19;  i!i.  1,  14; 
20;  iv,  1-7,  17,  2S,  26,  23,  29,  31;  v.  3,  15,  25;  vi.  1,  4,  5,  10, 
21,  23. 

THE  EPISTLE   TO   THE  COLOSSIANS,    ROME,  A.    D.    62. 

183.  Golosse  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Phrygia,  which,  at  thb 
data  of  this  Epistle,  was  a  very  rich  and  fertile  country,  though  now 
under  the  Moslem  yoke;  and  ia  in  a  great  measure  uncnltivated- 
Phrygia  was  twice  visited  by  Paul,  Acta  ivi.  S;  xviii.  23,  but  whether 
he  reached  Colosse  is  doubted.  The  tenor  of  the  Epistle  favoxs  th» 
conclusion  th&:  he  did  not  (see  especially  ii.  1);  but  it  ia  certain  that 
he  knew  several  of  the  Colossian  Chrietians,  of  whom  Archippns,  thoir 
minister,  and  Philemon  are  eipresaly  named.  The  Colossians,  having 
heard  of  Paul's  imprisoument,  sent  to  him  Epaphraa,  their  minister,  to 

•  Sec  Col.  iii.  1-13, 

'  On  the  warfare  and  armor  of  the  Christian,  see  vi.  10-18:  1  Thca, 
».  6-10,  1  Pet.  T.  7,  8:  Heb.  iv.  12    2  Oor.  vi.  7. 
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comfort  the  apostle,  and  imfoim  hitt  of  thsir  Btats.  Epaphraa,  jhortlj 
after  reaching  Borne,  was  also  imprijoned,  Philem.  23. 

This  Epistle  was  written  during  i'aul'e  first  impriaonment  at  Rome 
(i.  24 ;  iT.  18);  and  probahly  at  an  early  period  of  it,  about  the  eame 
time  as  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  Philnmon ;  as  they  appear  to 
hove  been  all  sent  by  the  mesBengera.  Tychioue  and  Oneaimus  the 
latter  of  whom  was  returning  to  hia  master.  Philemon,  at  Colosse. 
The  account  giyen  of  the  church  by  Epaphrai  was  on  the  whole  satiafac- 
tory.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  some  danger  from  false 
teachers  who  aimed  to  combine  with  ChriBtianity  the  spe  ilatious  of 
tl  e  ph  losophera  (     4-S)  and  Eupe  at  t  on     b        a    es  {      16). 

The  St  k  ng  resemblan  «  b  tween  th  Epibtl  a  i  that  to  the 
Epl  es  ans     nd   ates  aome   b  n  lar  ty    n   the  tend  n   ea   of  the   two 


The  t 


Ip  sties  m 


1  fict  be  t    d  t      th 
M   hael  a  ol  e  ye        a  c  n  mentary    n  th      th  B 

are  exteedingly  rich  in  eihibitions  of  the  glory  of  the  Gospel. 

This  Epistle  was  to  ho  sent  to  Laodicea  and  the  Coloaiians  were  to 
receiTe  from  Laodicea  the  Epistle  he  had  directed  to  be  sent  on  to 
them,  probably  the  present  Epistle  to  the  Epheiians 
The  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  two  parts— do cfr.ml,  and  practical. 
1.  After  the  usual  salutation,  the  apostle  espresoes  his  thankfulness 
for  the  effects  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Colonsians  and  his  prayerful 
anxiety  that  they  might  continue  to  advance  m  spiritual  knowledge 
and  in  Christian  virtues  (i.  1-14);  he  seta  forth  the  divine  and  tiie 
mediatoria)  gloriea  of  the  Redeemer,  and  gives  a  Bublime  view  of  the 
whole  doctrine  of  reconciliation  by  Christ,  both  in  its  amplitude,  aa 
affecting  all  created  beings,  and  in  its  individual  application  to  believers 
in  their  personal  conversion  to  God  (i.  14-21).  He  then  speaks  of  his 
own  laboi-s  and  enfferinga  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  eipressea 
Lis  intense  solicitude  for  their  stability  and  perEeveranoe  (i.  21 ;  ii.  5) 

He  cautions  them  againat  particular  errora ;  showing  that  no  philoso- 
phical apeculations,  no  human  ordinances  or  traditions,  no  aaeotic 
a'jsteritiea,  coald  raise  the  soul  above  gross  purauila,  or  enable  it  to 
realiae  unseen  and  eternal  objects.  But  that,  on  the  'other  hand,  la 
Christ  ia  perfect  salvation;  faith  in  him  not  only  reconciling  os  to 
God,  but,  by  connecting  us  with  an  ascended  Redeemer,  leading  our 
thoughts  and  desires  to  things  above  (ii.  6;  iii.  4). 

2.  He  then  expands  the  application  of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  points 
»ut  the  operation  of  this  vitalizing  faith,  in  subduing  the  propensitiea 
of  the  old  sinful  nature,  and  producing  and  sustaining  the  varied  holi- 
atm  Oi  tie  new  man;  and,  above  all,  brotherly  love,  which  u  to  be 
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«xr>roiEed  in  social  wo.ehip  and  mutual  edification (iii. '1-16).  Jegivea 
briar  directions  (or  ihe  fulfilmeat  of  domestic  duticB  (iii.  16-25 ;  iv.  1) ; 
exhorts  the  Colossians  to  constancy  is  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and 
to  consistent  conduct  before  the  world  (iv.  1-6);  and  in  eondusion, 
mentions  Tycbicus  and  Ojesimus.  wlio  would  give  them  full  informa- 
tion of  all  his  circumstances;  and  eends  salutations  from  his  fellow 
laborers  and  from  himself,  among  others,  to  their  minister:  adding  a 
touching  injunction,  at  the  moment  of  signing  the  letter,  to  remember 
his  bouds  (iv.  &-i8). 

Connect  and  read  as  follovirs :— 1.  1,  3,  9,  19,  21,  21 ;  ii.  1,  6.  8,  16, 
20;  iii.  1,  S,  12,  16,  18.  20,  22;  iv.  1,  2.  5,  7,  10.  15.  18. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO  PHILEMON,  ROME,  A.  D.  62. 
184.  This  inspired  model  of  private  Christian  correspondence  was 
addressed  by  the  apostle  Panl  to  Philemon,  one  of  his  converts  residing 
at  Colosse  (compare  ver.  2, 10,  19,  with  Col.  iv.  9, 17),  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  tnown  than  may  be  gathered  from  the  letter.  From  this  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Phileiaon  was  an  older  or  deacon  in  the  church, 
and  that  Appia  was  his  wif».     Archippus  seems  to  have  bean  pastor 


Golos 


,  Col.  i 


.17.- 


This  Epistle  was  evidently  written  {see  ver.  1,  10,  23),  and  sent  at 
the  same  time  as  that  to  the  Colossians  (see  Col.  iv.  3:  compare  also 
ver,  23,  24,  with  Col.  iv.  10-14).  Onesirans,  the  subject  of  this  Epistle 
and  the  bearer  of  both,  was  a  slave  (probably  a  domestic  servant)  of 
Pliilemon,  who,  having  fled  from  his  master,  had  found  his  way  to 
Rome;  and.  while  there,  had  been  converted  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Paul,  ver.  10.  After  a  time,  Panl,  thinking  it  right  thai  he  should 
return  to  his  master,  wrote  this  elegant  and  persuasive  letter  in  order 
to  secure  for  him  a  kind  reception. 

After  »D  affectionate  salutation  from  himself  and  Timothy,  the 
apostle  expresses  his  thankfulness  at  hearing  of  the  good  reputation 
tvliicli  Philemon  as  a  Cbriatian  enjoyed:  and  then  gracefully  intro- 
iliiccs  the  main  subject  of  bis  letter:  requesting  as  "Panl  the  aged," 
now  a  prisoner  for  their  common  faith,  what  he  might  as  an  apostle 
have  commanded.  Acknowledging  the  fault  of  Onesimns,  he  mentiona 
ihe  happy  change  which  had  taken  place  in  him:  and  hints  that  his 
[light  had  been  overruled  for  his  master's  benefit  as  well  as  his  own ; 
;i,nd  entreats  that  he  may  be  received  back,  no  longer  as  a  slave,  but 
as  a  beloved  Christian  brother.  He  then  delicately  proposes  to  make 
good  any  loss  Philemon  might  have  sustained ;  whilst  he  intimates 
iiow  great  were  his  friend's  obligations  to  himself. 

This  ihort  letter  is  invaluable,  as  oEfering  an  example  of  humility. 
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a,  and  freedom,  in  the  intercouraa  of  Clirlstian  friendship: 
■iid  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  gentleness  and  address  of  the 
ipostle's  pleading  were  effectoal. 

Connect  and  read,  i.  1,  4,  8,  21,  23,  25.    Conipata  on  tie  whole 
jtiirit  of  this  Epistle,  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2:  Jamos  i.  9-11 ;  Philip,  ii.  3-8. 


185.  Philippi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia,  enlarged  by  Philip  of  Maca- 
d:  ii.  and  afterwards  colonized  by  Julius  Cceaar,  who  gave  the  people  the 
orivileges  of  a  Roman  city ;  and  it  is  distinguished  as  having  been  the 
fii'Bt  place  in  Europe  which  received  the  Gospel,  Paul  having  been 
ipecially  directed  thither  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  his  pre- 
vious plans.  Acts  svi.  On  arriving  at  Philippi,  Panl  followed  his 
usual  custom  of  addressing  himself  first  to  the  Jews;  who  appear, 
liowevar,  to  have  been  few  in  number.  Those  who  mat  for  worship  at 
a  place  of  prayer  outaide  the  city  were  chiefly  woraen ;  one  of  whom, 
a  pious  stranger  from  Asia,  was  tha  first  convert  to  Christianity.  The 
fuccasaful  labors  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and  the  persecution  raiaad 
against  them,  which  led  U>  thair  sudden  departure  from  it,  are  ralatad 
in  Acta,  chap.  ivi.  That  Paul  visited  Philippi  again,  before  hb  first 
imprisonment  at  Eome,  is  plain  from  Acta  xi.  1,  2,  6.  On  hia  firsi 
visit  he  seems  to  have  left  Luke  behind  him  (xvi.  13;  xvii.  1).  Lnka, 
also,  who  was  with  biin  at  the  eailier  part  of  hia  imprisonment  (Acts 
xxvii. ;  Col.  iv.  14).  seems  now  to  have  left  him  {ii.  20,  31) 

This  Epistle  was  manifestly  written  at  Rome  (see  chap,  i,  12-14; 
iv.  22),  and,  probably,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  apostle's  first  cap- 
tivity in  that  city.  For  Paul,  at  the  time  of  writing  it,  anticipated  a 
epetdy  decision  in  his  case,  and  hoped  to  obtain  his  release,  (i.  25,  27; 
ii.  23,  24).  It  appears  to  have  been  written  on  the  occasion  of  tlia 
return  of  Epaphroditua,  whom  the  Philippian  church  had  sent  to  Rome 
with  a  pecuniary  contribution  for  the  apostle's  relief  during  his  im- 
iirisonment,  and  who,  while  zealously  performing  this  service,  had 
iallen  dangerously  ill :  the  tiding  of  which  so  afflicted  the  Philippians, 
tliat  the  apostle  was  induced,  upon  his  recovery,  to  send  him  back 
sooner  than  he  had  intended  {ii.  24^30). 

Tlie  chnrch  at  Philippi  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  pure 
and  generous  of  that  age  Its  members  showed  the  tenderest  regard 
tor  Panl.  Twice  while  he  was  at  Thessalonica,  and  once  when  at 
Corinth,  they  had  generously  sent  him  contributions  for  his  support, 
which  he  accepted,  to  prevent  the  Gospel  being  burdensome  to  more 
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recent  converts  (iv  15  16  3  Cor  ii  9)  They  had  also  cheerfully 
tome  znany  aufferiiig?  lor  th^ir  Hdhpreace  to  the  Saviour  (i.  28-80). 
Their  conduct  had  bepn  uniformly  ao  exemplary  that  he  had  only  to 
rejoice  over  them,  Au-ordiogly  m  thie  Ei  istle,  he  poura  forth  his 
heart  in  expreseiona  of  dcvoat  thankfulness  and  hearty  commendations, 
Dot  uninmgled.  however,  with  eihortationa  and  counael. 
This  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ; — 

1.  After  an  affectionate  introduction,  Paul  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  Philippians,  and  hie  earnest  desire  for  the  increase  oC  their 
knowledge  and  holiaesa  (i.  1-11),  That  they  might  not  be  dejected  on 
his  account,  he  assures  them  that  his  imprisonment  had  not  hindered 
but  promoted  the  gospe!;  some  gathering  boldness  from  his  bonds,  and 
otliers  preaching  Christ  of  contention.  If  Christ  be  but  pr,eached  and 
magnified,  whether  it  be  by  Paul's  labors  or  by  hia  martyrdom,  he 
himself  is  mora  than  content.  The  former  he  thinks  most  probable; 
and  exhorts  the  Philippians  at  all  events  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy 
ot  the  Gospel;  to  be  steadfast  and  courageous,  united,  generous,  and 
humble,  copying  the  example  of  their  blessed  Lord,  and  reminds  them 
that  their  consistency  and  uaefulness  are  his  own  highest  rewards. 
He  promises  to  send  Timothy  to  Ihem,  gives  his  reason  for  sending 
Epaphroditus,  and  adds  the  character  of  each  (i.  13;  ii) ' 

2,  He  eihorta  them  to  rejoice  in  their  Christian  privileges;  and  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  Judaizing  teachers,  who  prided  themselves 
npon  distinctions  in  which  he  himself  could  more  than  compete  witli 
them:  but  which,  however  he  once  valued,  he  now  regarded  as  utterly 
worthless,  in  comparison  with  the  surpassing  escellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ;  and  then  referring  to  his  own  holy  ambition  to  si 


ir  spirit;  contrast- 
rs,  against  whom  he 

[ibers  of  the  church ; 
prayer,  and  thanka- 
of  all  that  is  true,  just,  pure, 
The  Epistle  concludes  with 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  repeated  proofs  of  affection,  care, 
and  sympathy  which  he  had  received  from  the  Philippians,  in  which 
he  rejoiced  for  their  sakes;  intimating,  however,  with  noble  delicacy, 

•  Persecution  endured  with  steadfastness  conforms  us  to  Christ,  and 
ia  a  token  of  coming  judgment,  i,  27:  2  Thess-  i.  0,  6:  1  Pet.  i.  6-11); 
iiL  14;  iv,  7,  12-18;   1  John  iii,  13. 


after  perfection,  urges  upon  the  Philippiao! 
ing  with  this  the  conduct  of  some  false  profe 
had  previously  warned  them  (iii.-iv.  1), 

3,  Admonitions  are  addressed  to  individual  i 
followed  by  exhortations  fo  holy  joy,  modei 
giving;  and  to  the  study  and  practi 
!,  and   praiseworthy  (iv. 
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his  contentment  with  either  poverty  or  abundance,  and  closes  witi 
ialntationa  and  a  benediotioa  (iv.  10-23). 

Connect  and  read  as  follows:— i.  1, 12, 15,  21,  27 i  li.  1,5,12,  17,  19, 
25;  111.  1,  2,  12,  15;  iv.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  15.  20,  21,  23. 


188.  As  the  Holj  Spirit  did  not  direct  the  author  of  this  Epistle  to 
Insert  his  own  name,  or  to  specify  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, the  determination  of  these  questions  cannot  be  essential  to  its 
right  use ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  apon  tham.  Whilst,  however,  many  both  jo  former 
and  in  later'times  have  thought  otherwise,  it  liaa  always  been  the  pre- 
vailing belief  that  the  apostle  Paul  waa  its  author.  The  following 
remarks  will  show  how  strong  ia  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  decision. 

(1.)  Those  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  sent  must  have  known  the  writer 
(see  chap.  x.  34 ;  xiii.  18.  19.  33) :  and  in  preserving  and  circulating  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  communicate  their  knowledge.  Now  the  earli/ 
fathers  of  the  Eastern  and  Alexandrian  oliuvohes,  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  tell  m  that  the  "  ancients"  (who  must  have  been  con- 
temporary with,  if  not  the  same  persona  as  those  who  received  the 
original)  had  handed  it  down  to  them  as  a  writing  of  Paul's.  And  the 
most  learned  among  them,  Clement  and  Alexandria,  Origen.  and 
Eusebias.  though  sensible  of  some  difficulties  and  doubts  on  the  point, 
regarded  this  testimony  as  conclusive. — (2.)  Thia  is  corroborated  by  the 
author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  system — so  worthy  of 
the  disciple  of  Gamaliel ;  and  his  sympathizing  interest  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people — so  like  that  which  is  expressed  in  Rom. 
ii.  I,  xi.,  and  in  Phil  iii.— (3.)  The  few  personal  allusions  found  in  the 
Epistle,  are  all  perfectly  compatible  with  what  wc  know  of  the  Iiistory 
of  Paul. — (4.)  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  peculiarities  of  stylo  and 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  reconciled  with 
Paul's  other  Epistles.  If  it  differ  from  them  in  the  rhetorical  length 
of  words  and  finish  of  sentences,  it  ia  only  the  more  like  his  speeches 
recorded  by  Luke.  So  regular  a  composition  would  naturally  vary  in 
manner  from  letters  of  a  different  character,  written  under  different 
circumstances.  Yet  the  careful  reader  may  sometimes  find  the  concise 
expressions,  abrupt  transition,  reasonings  addressed  to  the  latent 
thoughts  and  objections  of  the  readers,  and  the  occasional  involutbni 
and  long  parentheses  resulting  from  the  kindling  of  soul  and  exuber- 
ance of  feeling,  which  characterize  the  apostle's  other  writings.    So 
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thai  the  internal  ts  well  as  external  evidence  appears  to  tupjort  Ihft 
opinion  of  the  early  fathers,  that  the  Epistle  is  snbatantially  Paal's ; 
thonghhemayhaTeadoptelocciaionally  as  some  critics  suppose  tUa 
phraseology  of  his  oonipin  on  Luke 

Why  this  Ejrtatle  like  the  Tirat  of  John  was  anonymous  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Porhap  the  apostle  wished  that  its  lirst  1  arert  ot 
readers  should  feel  the  fori,e  ot  its  contents  before  knowing  fvom 
whom  it  came,  as  the  Jews  generally  were  greitly  prejudiced  agiinst 

Ths  Epistlawasclearly  addressed  to  ^efiTOw  Chnitiam:  who  appear 
to  have  been  inhabitants  of  some  particular  city  or  region  (see  chap, 
siii,  23)^  and  to  have  formed  an  organized  society  or  church  which 
had  eiistad  some  time ;  having  had  pastors  who  had  been  removed  by 
death  (liii.  7):  and  having  now  teachers,  whom  they  are  eihorted  to 
obey  (Kiii.  1^.  It  has  heen  generally  supposed  that  they  were  resident 
in  Palestine,  either  at  Jerusalem  or  CEesarea. 

To  this  class  the  Epistle  is  peculiarly  adapted  exposed  as  they  wera 
to  the  danger  of  falling  back  into  Judaism,  or  ol  attaching  too  much 
)   to   the  ancient  law.     The   writer   sets   before   them   the 


raportance 


luthority,  the  p( 


ind  the  transcendent  glory 


of  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  concurring  to  render  unbelief  th» 
more  ineiousable,  and  apostasy  the  more  tjriminal  and  fatil 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  whole  reasoning  was  fitted  to  thos* 
for  whom  the  Epistle  wa,  'tte  Add  ssing  Jews,  the  writer 
eihibita  with  due  promine  all  h  t  V  jnstiy  venerated;  and 
draws  all  his  illustrations  (s     16  18  10, 12,  14)  ■-  and  eKamples 

of  what  is  noble  and  eicelle  t  (  )fr  m  h  own  records  and  history. 
When  about  to  make  a  state        t    t    »  with  Jewish  views  and 

feelings,  he  cautiously  prep  th  m  1  f  r  it  (v.  11)  ;  and  he  con- 
stintly  reasons  upon  their  ow  p  pies  The  Jews  had  looked  upon 
themselves  as  especially  fa  d  [Oss  ng  a  Divine  revelation 
which  appointed  Moses  M  tl  1  wg  A  on  and  his  race  as  the 
priests,  and  all  the  temple  as    h    w  rsl  ip  of  God.     The  apostle 

does  not  overlook  this  peculiaiity,  but,  a/^  mmodating  it  to  his  line  of 
proof,  shows  that  the  Christian  faith  is  hat  the  completion  of  their  own. 

This  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  pari*  -.  the  first,  in- 
tended to  explain  the  meaning,  and  prove  the  inferiority  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation;  the  lecond,  to  confirm  and  comfort  Jewish  believers  in 
their  religions  profession. 

1.  Having  noticed  that  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensation  bolh 
proceed  from  the  same  Divine  author,  the  sacred  writer  shows  the  sur- 
passing eKcellanoj  of  the  latter,  as  being  introduced  bj  the  Messiah.— 1, 
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Greater  than  propTisti,  and  even  angde:  notwithstanding  his  Lnmilia- 
tion  nnto  death,  which,  bo  far  from  diminishing  his  glory,  was  tho  very 
meanH  of  accompliehing  his  great  work  of  redemption,  [i.  2.) — 2.  Su- 
perior to  Moses,  their  venerated  law-giver,  who  nevertheless  was  hnl 
a  servant  Here  the  apostle  solemnly  warns  the  Hebrew  Christians, 
lest  they  should  lose  through  unbelief  that  present  rest  and  final  glory, 
of  which  the  Canaan  into  which  Joshua  had  led  their  forefathers  waa 
but  a  type,  (iii,;  iv.  1-13.)~3.  Then,  us  the  Jews  rightly  attached  the 
highest  importance  to  their  priesthood  and  sacrifices,  be  aipatia,tes  at 
length  upon  the  superior  excellence  and  efficacy  of  the  jirieetAooj^  and 
tacrifice  of  CkTisi;  shows  that  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  high 
priest,  namely,  that  he  should  be  appointed  by  God  and  able  to  sympa- 
thiao  with  men,  were  found  in  the  Lord  Jesua  (iv.  16;  v.  10):  and 
having  cited  from  the  prophetic  Scriptures  a  declaration  concerning 
the  supreme  and  eternal  priesthood  of  the  Messiah  as  typified  by  Mel- 
chiaedao,  he  interrupts  his  argument  with  a^eproof  to  those  whom  he 
addressed  for  their  small  proficiency  in  Christian  knowledge ;  adding 
warnings  and  encourageroenta.  (v.  11-vi.)  Then,  returning  from  this 
digression,  he  compares  the  priesthood  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  Jewish 
high  priests  in  several  particulars,  (vii.;  viii.)    He  nest  illustrates  the 


if  the  Levilioal  si 


s,  which  ai 


emblematical  and  temporary  ni 
realiaed  in  Christ;  compares  the  ministrations  of  the  high  priest  in  tha 
worldly  sanctuary  with  the  intercession  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of 
God  above  ;  and  contrasts  the  marsly  typical  virtue  of  the  oft-repeated 
Jewish  sacrifices  with  the  intrinsic  and  perpetual  efficacy  of  the  one 
perfect  and  all-sufficient  propitiation,  (ik.  ;  i.  1-18.) 

2.  Upon  this  reasoning  the  apostle  grounds  his  practical  application. 
After  a  general  eihortatioo  to  steadfastness  in  faith,  hope,  i^nd  mutual 
encouragement,  he  points  out  the  aggravated  guilt  and  awful  issue  of 
apcatasy.  Then,  having  reminded  the  Hebrew  believers  of  their  forti- 
tude and  faithful  adherence  under  former  trials,  he  poinia  out  the  in- 
dispensable necessity,  in  order  to  their  perseverance  and  salvation,  of 
maintaining  the  life  ol  faith,  (i.  19-25.)  After  describing  the  naturs 
of  faith,  be  shows  it  to  have  been  the  main  principle  of  religion  in 
every  age;  and  illustrates  its  powerful  operation  and  triumphant  effi- 
cacy in  a  long  line  of  heroes,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  from  Abel  U>  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation ;  and  above  all  in  Jesds  Christ 
himself,  whose  temptations  and  sufferings  were  far  beyond-theirs.  {li.; 
lii.  1-3.)  He  further  encourages  them  by  reminding  them  that  their 
afflictions  were  hut  the  discipline  of  a  Father's  hand,  and  designed  for 


their  ultimate  good  (lii.  4-11);  enjoi 
•ideration  and  watch.ulnees; 


then 


tender  n 


IS  them  against  bartering,  like  Esau, 
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spiritual  privileges  for  present  gratificitioas  (lii,  12-17);  stimulalea 
them,  by  contrasting  the  terrific  material  splendors  of  the  Mcsnic  law 
with  the  solemn  but  cheering  spiritual  glories  of  the  gospel ;  and  infers 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  privileges,  would  be  th* 
danger  of  neglecting  them  {lii.  18-29). 

Id  concluBion,  he  gives  specific  precepts  on  various  practical  dutie*. 
and  closes  with  salutalions  and  a,  benedictioQ  (liii.  1-25). 
187.  Mark  in  this  Epistle  the  following  lessons  ;— 
The  dignity  of  Christ,  as  the  eiprese  image  of  the  Father,  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  the  restorer  of  fallen  man,  the  righteous  King,  the  object 
of  angelic  worship ; 

L  l.-ii.  0:  Col.  i.  13-19;  ii.  10:  2  Cor.  iv.  6:  1  Pet  iii.  22  ;  1  John  i. 
1.  2:  Eev.  iv.  11;  v.  6-13;  lir.  11-21:  John  i.  1-18;  iii.  13-21,  31-36: 
Zeoh.  ix.  9:Psa.  ii.;  Isa.  xii.  2:  Acta  1.40-42. 

His  incarnation  and  its  objects:  He  gives  a  complete  revelation, 
suffers,  sympathizes,  aids ;  i(nd  as  Captain  of  our  salvatioa  conducts  to 
glory.  The  plea  that  men  need  saintly  intercession  is  more  Hian  met 
by  the  humanity  and  sympathy  of  our  Lord : 

ii,  10-18;iv.l5;  v.:2Cor.  V.  18-21:  Phil.  i.  5-11 ;  ii.  7.8:  Gal.  iv. 
1-7:  Eom.  viii.  3:  Gen.  iii.  15:  Isa,  vii.  14:  John  i.  14. 

His  superiority  over  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Aaron;  and  the  subseqtient 
duty  of  hearkening  to  hia  voice,  with  the  fearful  sin  of  unbelief  and 
apostasy. 

iii.  l.-iv.  13 :  see  Numb,  iii.  1-10 :  Josh.  li.  15-23 :  Eev.  vii,  9-17 : 
Isa,  ix.  e.  7:  Johnvi.  32-58. 

iv,  14-vi.  20 ;  ii.  17,  13 ;  x.  19-23 :  Eph,  ii,  18 ;  iii.  12 ;  Eiod.  xivlii. 
xiii. :  Pea.  ci.    Compare  2  Pet,  ii.  15-22. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  Christ's  priesthood,'  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  of  Christ  as  Mediator,''  and  of  the  sacrifice  ofiered  by  our  Lord,' 
with  the  sentiments  and  responsibilities  appropriate  to  each.'' 

The  apostle  gives  the  significance  of  the  ancient  economy  and  :ta 
various  ordinances.  The  whole  was  a  shadow  or  type  of  good  things 
to  come  {s.  1) ;  hut  the  significance  of  particular  parts  only  is  here  ex- 


2:  Matt. 

t  viii.  7 

vi:  John 


m.l-viii.6:  Eev,  v.  6-13;  i.  5,  6:   Eph.i.7:  Col.i,14;  1  John  ii 


;.  1-22:  2Cor.iii.:  1  Cor,  xi.  25:  Eom.  iii.  19,  31; 
.6:  Exod.nsiv.  28;  ii.  1-17. 
18:  Eph.  V,  2;  Titii.  14. 
'i.  19-37:  il   1-18;  iv,  16:  Rom, 
1-12:  Eev.  iii.  1-4:  Eorc.  xi.  21, 
58* 


3-39;    15-17:    1  Cor.  I 
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The  hoiy  of  bolies,  aa  entat«d  by  the  higli  priset.  tniy  wpresenl 
heaven  into  which  Christ  enters,  ix.  1-14,  21 :  Lev.  ivi.  The  sanctu- 
ary, as  dwelt  in  by  God,  may  represent  our  Lord  (John  ii.  21 ;  Col.  ii. 
9),  or  the  church,  Eph.  ii.  19-22 :  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9 ;  the  golden  candleatick, 
the  church  a3  enlightened  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  Bey.  i.  20; 
iv.  5:  Phil.  ii.  15,  16:  Matt.  t.  14-16;  the  incense,  the  prayers  and 
praiflflB  of  sainta.  Heb.  liii.  15 :  fier.  TJii.  3,  4 :  Eiod.  six.  1-8,  34-36 ; 
the  second  vail,  Christ's  flesh,  rent  to  allow  acaeaa  unto  God.  i.  19,  20; 
Mark  IV.  37,38;  Eiod.iivi.  31-33;  the  pot  of  roanna,  the  true  bread, 
Eov.  ii.  17 :  John  vi.  48-51 :  Eiod.  xvi.  32-34 ;  and  the  mercy -seat,  the 
throne  of  grace;  to  which  Uia  penitanta  have  free  aocesB  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  ia  the  propitiation  for  sin,  ii.  5,  compared  with  iv.  16; 
Col.  ii.  10-17:  Bom.  iii.  25:  Psa.  xl.  6-8:  Eiod.  iiv.  10-22. 

The  inferiority  of  this  ancient  dispensation  ia  repeatedly  announced, 
Heb.  vii.  23;  ii.  9;  Gal.  iii.  1-5;  iv.  9,  10;  2  Cor.  iii, :  John  i. 

As  faith  ia  the  grand  duty  of  the  Gospel,  epforced  by  the  facta  already 
examined,  so  here  the  apostle  illustrates  it  by  Old  Testament  examples. 
In  apito  of  mystery,  diffieultiea,  triala,  and  delay,  ancient  saints  con- 
fided in  the  Divine  word,  and  acted  in  accordance  not  with  what  they 
saw,  but  with  what  they  believed.  So  must  we.  Faith  is  the  principla 
both  of  our  pardon  and  of  our  steadfastness. 

li.  1-xii.  13;  Eom.  iv.  13-25;  v.  1.  2;  vSi.  24:  2  Cor.  iv.  13-v.  8; 
1  Peter  i.  8. 

The  practical  lessons  of  this  Epistle  are  remarkable  for  the  peculiarly 
appropriate  motives  to  which  tie  inspired  writer  appeals. 

Be  thankful,  steadfast,  and  obedient,  for  the  darknssa  and  terror  of 
the  ancient  law  have  ceased,  and  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved  u 
revealed,  xii.  18-39:  1  Pet.  ii.  4^10. 

Be  content,  though  no  earthly  inheritance  ia  set  before  you.  Ther« 
still  remain  Joshua's  promise  and  the  care  of  Joshua's  God,  xiii.  5,  6. 
Note  the  beauty,  to  a  Jew  BEpeoially,  of  the  reason  given  for  exercising 
hospitality,  xiii.  2. 

Follow  faithful   teachers,  hold   faat   the  nnchangeable   aoot'ine  of 


Christ,  diaconntenance  vain  traditions  and  ritual  observance 


jolting 


Christ  without  the  eanip,  and  look  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  return 
for  what  is  lost.  xiii.  7-14. 

The  closing  benediction  (ver.  20,  21)  is  beautifully  oomprehensiva 
(ind  rich  in  allusions  to  the  chief  doctrine  of  the  Spistla,  the  Hew  Cove- 
nant, an  i  the  dignity  and  grioa  of  the  Mediator, 
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THE  riEST  KPISTLE  QENERAL  OF  PETER.      BABYLON,  A.  D.  63. 

188.  Peter,  wIiobb  original  name  WM  Simeon  or  Simon,  was  a  nativa 
of  Bethaaida,  on  the  sea  of  GaUilea ;  and  the  Bon  of  Jonas  (whanco  ha 
ia  called  £ar-jona,  Matt,  xvi.  17).  At  the  time  of  his  £rst  appearance 
in  the  goHpel  history  he  was  married,  and  living  at  Capernaum,  Mark 
i.  29,  30;  and,  like  the  sons  of  Zehedee,  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
fisherman.  He  yas  brought  to  Jesus  by  his  brother  Andrew,  who  had 
been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  bnt  was  led  by  his  master's  testi- 
mony to  attach  himself  to  the  Divine  Teacher.  For  some  time  after 
this,  the  two  brothers  continued  to  follow  their  business,  nntil  they 
were  summoned  by  our  Lord  to  be  in  constant  attendance  upon  him, 
Matt.  iv.  18-20;  after  which  they  were  his  devot&d  followers. 

The  numerous  facta  related  of  Peter,  during  hia  attendance  npou  out 
Saviour,  throw  much  light  upon  his  character  at  that  period.  Hia 
sincere  piety,  ardeut  attachment  to  his  Master,  and  seal  for  his  honor, 
eeem  to  have  been  blended  with  some  measure  of  rashness  and  incon- 
stancy;  but,  after  his  fall  and  reatoration,  and  when  "endued  with 
power  from  on  high,"  a  great  change  is  observable  in  him.  So  that  he 
fully  justifies  the  appellation  which  our  Lord  had  prophetically  be- 
stowed on  him,  calling  him  Cephas  or  Petros ;  the  former  a  Syriac,  the 
latter  a  Greek  word,  both  signifying  a  Stone  or  roch  Immediately 
after  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Peter  waa  honored  by  being 
comraiaaioned  to  open  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  first  to  the 
Jews,  and  afterwards,  in  Uie  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  -family,  to  the 
Gentiles. 

These  facts  do  not  imply  that  he  had  any  supreme  dignity;  while 
Matt,  iiiii.  8 :  Gal.  ii.  2,  plainly  prove  that  he  had  not— a  conclusion 
which  the  testimony  of  antiquity  confirms. 

Of  the  latter  part  of  Peter's  life  nothing  is  known  with  certainty; 
bnt  it  is  supposed  that,  after  hia  visit  to  Antioch,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii 
11,  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  for  some  years,  and  then  visited  Syri* 
and  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle,  which 
he  wrote  when  he  had  gone  into  the  Parthian  empire.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  he  afterwards  went  to  Eome,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
ctucifiiion,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord  respecting  him, 
John  ixi.  18,  19-     Others  maintain  that  he  died  in  Babylonia.'     Both 

■  ■  See  on  the  one  side,  Gieseler's  Eccl.  History,  i.  J  27,  Philadelphia 
and  on  the  other,  Simon's  Mission  and  Martyrdom  oi  St,  Peter,  Lond. 
i8u2.    [Ses  also  Schaff's  Aposi   Church  pp.  363-372]. 
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parties,  however,  agree  that  ho  was  put  to  death  early  in  Fero's  reign, 
probably  A.  D.  64  or  65,  and  in  the  persecutions  eicited  by  that  Em- 
peror.  The  alleged  visit  of  Peter  to  Rome,  in  the  days  of  Claudius,  :■ 
altogether  without  satisfactory  foundation  (see   Introduction  to  Bo- 

This  Epistle  is  generally  aseigned  to  A.  D,  63,  though  some  give  it 
an  earlier  date.  "  It  is  certain  that  Mark,  who  was  now  with  Pel«r 
(v.  IS),  was  thinking  of  leaving  Paul  in  62  A.  D,,  when  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  was  written,  Col.  iv.  10,  and  was  absent  from  him  ia 
61  A.  D.,  2  Tim,  iv.  11.     These  facts  favor  the  lat«r  date. 

This  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  scattered  through- 
out the  different  provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  yet  not  altogether  without 
reference  to  the  numerous  Gentile  converts  which  those  churches  con- 
tained (i.  14;  iv.  3).  It  appears  to  have  been  written  from  Babylon 
(v.  13),  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  a  mystical  name  for  Rome. 
This  notion  has  been  favored  by  writers  of  the  Church  of  Eorae.  in 
order  to  prove  the  contested  point  of  Peter's  residence  in  the  imperial 
city.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that,  at  that  early  period,  the  name 
Babylon  was  ever  given  to  Eome;  nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned 
why  such  a  name  should  at  that  time  be  applied  to  it ;  or  why  Peter 
should  choose  a  hgutative  name,  which,  though  adapted  to  a  symbolical 
style,  is  plainly  unsuited  to  epistolary  writing.  It  appears,  therefore, 
most  reasonable  to  take  the  na,ms  inits  obvious  and  natural  significa- 
tion, like  all  the  other  names  mentioned  in  tlie  apostolic  Epistles,  anj 
CO  refer  it  either  to  the  region  of  Babylonia,  to  Babylon,  or  to  Seleucia, 
which  had  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  a,ncient  city,  and  in  il^ 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  Jews  were  very  numetons  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  were  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  "  apostle  of  the 
circumcision  ;"  and  among  them  it  is  probable  that  a  Christian  church 
had  been  planted. 

It  is  well  described  by  Leighton,  as  "  a  brief  and  yet  very  clear 
summary,  both  of  the  consolations  and  instructions  needful  for  tlia 
encouragement  and  direction  of  a  Christian  in  his  journey  to  heaven ; 
elevating  his  thoughts  and  desires  to  that  happiness,  and  strengthening 
him  against  all  opposition  in  the  way,  both  that  of  corruption  within, 
and  temptation  and  afflictions  from  without.  The  heads  of  doi,trme 
contained  in  it  are  many ;  but  the  main  that  are  most  insisfed  on  are 
these  three,  faith,  obedience,  and  patience; — to  establish  in  behoving, 
lo  direct  in  doing,  and  to  comfort  in  Buffering;  olten  setting  before 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  the  matchless  example  of  the  Lord  Je=us,  ani 
the  greatness  of  their  engagements  to  follow  him." 

T1>B  general  object  ot  lie  Epistle  is  stated  in  v   12,  and  the  whoU 
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in»y  be  ilivided  int(   two  pacta,  flscluEive  of  tha  saliitatitn,  (i,  1,  2), 
introduction  (3-12),  and  conclusion  (v.  13,  14), 

1.  General  eihortations  to  love  and  holiness  (i,  13-ii,  10). 

2.  Particular  exhortations  on  specific  duties  (ii.  11-v.  12). 

While  the  Epistle  has  ihus  a,  practical  design,  it  is  as  evangelical  aa 
if  it  had  bean  chie&y  doctrinal.  It  points  9very where  tu  Christ;  to  hie 
atonement  foretold  by  prophets,  contemplated  by  angels  appointed 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world;  to  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
gift  of  the  Spirit;  his  example  ae  a  suffering  Saviour,  and  tha  awful 
solemnities  of  the  last  judgment.  Like  his  beloved  brother  Paul,  ho 
urges  the  doctrines  of  tJie  Gospel  a$  the  great  motives  to  holiness  and 
patience;  like  hira  he  descends  to  the  enforcamant  of  every  relative 
daty,  while  giving  the  most  exalted  view  of  onr  privileges  as  believers 
in  Christ. 

His  humility,  as  Ulustratad  by  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  has  been  noticed 
already.  His  honorable  notice  of  Paul,  2  Pet.  iii.,  who  had  publicly 
reproved  him,  and  then  recorded  that  reproof  in  his  Epistla  to  the 
Galatians,  to  whom  Peter  himself  was  now  writing.  Gal,  ii.  11 :  1  Pet. 
i.  1;  2  Pet,  iii.  1,  is  a  fresh  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit.  He  illus- 
trates in  this  way  his  own  precept,  1  Pet.  v.  5,  and  had  clearly  not 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  last  days  of  our  Lord. 

189.  Mark  that  the  incorruptible  word  is  the  appointed  means  of  the 
Christian's  growth  in  holiness,  1  Peter  ii.  3 :  Col.  i.  6,  6 :  2  Pet,  i,  8 ; 
iii.  18:  John  ivii.  17:  Psa.  cxii. 

Connect  and  read,  i.  1,  3,  10,  17;  it  13,  17,  18;  iii.  1,  7,  3,  18;  ir. 
1.  7.  12 ;  y.  1,  5,  8,  10,  11,  14. 


190,  The  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus  have 
been  called  pastoral  Epistles,  They  abound  in  instruction  relative  to 
the  oversight  of  the  church  and  other  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
They  also  abound  in  instruction  suited  for  the  churches  themselves, 

Timothy  was  an  inhabitant,  perhaps  a  native,  of  Lydia,  Acta  ivi. 
1,  2,  His  father  was  a  Greek,  his  mother  and  grandmother  pious 
Jewesses,  by  whom  he  was  carefully  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  2  Tim,  iii,  14,  He  was  probably  jonverted  by  Paul  on  his 
first  visit  to  Lydia,  Acts  liv.  6  (see  1  Tim,  i.  2:  2Tim,i,2;  1  Cor.  iv, 
17);  and  on  his  second  visit  was  chosen  to  be  the  companion  of  the 
»posila  in  his  journeys  and  labors.  He  is  everywhere  spoken  of  in 
t«rms  of  big't  praise,  I  Thea.  iii.  2 :  Fhil.  il.  20,  and  is  a  noble  instanca 
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of  eminent  gifts  aad  grace  in  ona  young  in  ysa:  i  and  feel  le  in  healf  a 
iiv.  12;  V.  23). 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  determine  when  this  Epistla 
was  written.  It  was  evidently  addressed  to  Timothy  at  Ephesos.  and 
when  Panl  was  either  in  Mioedonia  or  on  his  way  thither  (see  i.  3) 
From  Acts  II.  1,  we  learn  that  Faul  left  Ephesus  after  the  uproai 
caused  by  Demetrins,  and  went  to  Majjedonia ;  and  some  learned 
critics  ha?a  suppoaod  tbat  this  Epistle  was  written  at  that  time. 
There  are,  however,  severai  Berious  difficaltiea  ia  tlia  way  of  that  sup- 
position. 

n.)  Befnre  Pflul  left  Ephesus.  he  hed  sent  Timolhj  nnii  ErBBtus  before  him  inta 
MnceiltjniB.  proposing  (o  tollnw  them  (Acts  lii.  22).  And  it  i»  lery  unilUeLy  ilial 
Timolli.v  reUirned  from  this  lonfl  jaurnej  before  Pwil  left  Ephesus. 

(2.)  About  the  period  supposed  Timolliy  was  with  Paul  In  Macedonia  <iwe  2  Cor.  I. 
1);  whereas,  when  Paul  wrote  ttiis  EplsHe,  tt  appears  that  not  only  was  ■fimothy  st 
Ephesua.  but  Paulexpeoted  him  to  remain  there  for  some  time  (see  chap,  iii.  16;  ir. 
13).  Timothy  was  also  with  the  aposHe  at  Corinth  atlflrwanJH,  when  he  wrote  Iho 
BpiatlB  to  the  Romans  (Rom.  jiyi.  31),  and  when  he  leftGreeceto  relnmloSyrln, 

written  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  shortly  before  bis  departure  from 
that  country,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  could  have  been  joined  there 
by  Timothy  so  laoa  If  he  had  aiven  him  a  ehsrse  to  abide  at  Ephesus.    (See 

(3.)  Further,inthi8  Epistle,  Paul  expresses  his  IntenKon  of  comfng  to  Ephesus 
shortly  (iiL  16).  But,  at  the  period  now  ifi  quea«on,it  appears  from  .Vets  lin.  vl,  and 
:li.  i,  that  Faul  liad  Intended,  after  passing  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to 
proceed  toJerusnlem,  and  to  go,  uot  by  the  circulCous  route  of  Troaa  and  Ephesus, 
but  direct  from  Greeee  to  Syria. 

These  and  other  considerations  have  led  many  to  the  conclusion  Uiatthis  Epistle 
must  have  been  written  at  a  later  period,  after  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  while  upon  a  journey  which  he  is  supposed  to  haveunderlnken  shortly  before 
,    Theohlefdifficultyin  thlahypothesl 
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Tha  Epistle  appears  to  have  two  chief  objects : 
(1.)  Tocoonleraot  the  fiilse  doctrines  of  Jewish  tcaehei 


(2.)  To  !iuido  and  encournse  T 
to  (1.)  public  levotioiM!,  ehap.  ii 
vumen,  chap  i.  8, 12:  oominrB  1 
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m.  l-Mi  (4.)  his  own  teBchiog,  chap 


(S,)  his  persoQul 
Id  the  duties  of  i 


of  widows,  of  good  elders  snd  bnd,  of  slftvea,  of  the  ci 

HfiYOrfll  olasses  of  persons,  chap.  y.  6;  oompBre  Titns  i.  io-m.  lu.  witJi  uiese  are 
mingled  many  urgent  and  aflfectjonale  appeals,  lender  referenoee  to  Panl'a  own 
courersion,  and  solemn  anticiputiana  of  the  aoming  of  Christ. 

The  object  of  the  Epistla  is  etated  in  the  following  passages : — L  3, 4 ; 
iii.  15;  vi.20,  21. 

Connect  and  read  together;—!.  1,  3,  5,  18;  ii.  1,  9;  III.  1,  8,  14; 
Iv.  1.  6,  12;  V.  1,  3,  17.  19,  20.  22.  23,  24;  vi,  1,  3,  6,  11,  IT,  20. 

191,  In  the  Ejnstles  to  Timothy  mi  Titiie— the  pastoral  Epiallea— we  have  the 
clearest  rovBlalion  given  in  Scripture  of  the  chsmotor  (a),  qualifica-    ^. 
tiona  (i).  and  duties  <i!l,  of  ihe  Christian  minister.     Though  the    andXtyof 
whole  are  often  described  in  the  same  passage,  they  may  be  thoa    Chri.':tian 
M-rangBd:  Ministers. 

;n.)lTim.iiSTim.  1.6-8;  11.1-8,14-26:  SCor.lT.  1-T:  Actsii.  BT-M. 

(6.)  ITim.  iii.l-Y:  Tit,i.6-ll:  1  Pet.  v.  1-3. 

(e.)  ITim.  iv,  «-vi.  21:  Tit.  L  IS;  H.  1-iLl,  11  (we  Eom.  iiL  17,18);  2  Tiro,  ili. 


mthal 


i  addrs! 


n.  iii,  8-13:  Actsvl 
d  with  all  the 

I  support  (a),  BlT^c 


On  the  other  hand,  rhnrches  owe  to  t 

respect  (ix  and,  within  proper  limits,  ob- 

(a.)  I  Tim.  V.  17,  IS:  Oal,  T,  t,  T.  1  Oor.  iz.  i-14 ;  3  These,  iii.  8,  B  ;■    injJiiii'esof 
Malt.  X.  10 !  Ltike  i.  T.  ohurches. 

(fc,)  1  Tim,  V,  II 1 1  Thess.  v.  12, 13. 

(e.)  Heb,  xiii,lTi  for  the  limila see  1  Cor,  nL  1 ;  Phil, iii, IT;  Beb,iiii.T;  1  Pel.r,S. 

These  Epis^es  conlun  also  the  fullest  account  of  the  approaching  corruption  of 
C''1slianity<o),and  of  the  eitonsive  prevalence  of  iofidelitj  (b),  in     .  ,  . 

what  Scripture  oallsthe  last  times.  eomip't?ono'i 

(a.)  1  Tim.  iT.  1-6:  2Tim.  iii.  1-13:  1  Thees.  il.  1-12:  2  Pet.  11.;    Chrlsiiflnity. 
Juda  17, 18. 

(6.)  1  Thess.  T.I:2Pot.iii.:Itev.iItt.  11,1 

To  correct  these  errors,  inspired  wrilerj 
and  example,  and  to  the  Scriptures  gene: 


TEE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO  TITUS. 

192.  Of  Titus  nothing  more  is  certainly  known  than  we  find  io  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  From  iuoidentil  allusiona  to  him  we  learn  that  he 
was  a  Greek  by  birth,  Gal.  ii  3,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  iuBtiunentality  ot  Taul,  Gal.  i,  4.     He  went  up  with  Paul  and 
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Barnabai  to  Jsrusalem.  Gal,  ii.  1.  and  attorwirds  ftMompaniod  Paul 
on  his  travels;  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  him  in  terms  of  appro- 
bation and  affection,  3  Cot.  ii.  1, 3, 13 ;  vii.  5,  7 ;  viii.  18-24 ;  xii.  17-21. 

Being  the  sun  of  Gentile  parents,  and  tharefore  in  different  circuia- 
Btances  from  Timothy,  he  was  not  circuniciBed.  Circumcision  in  his 
case  would  have  involved,  as  Pa,nl  reasoned,  a  compromise  of  principle, 
Gal-  ii.  5. 

At  the  time  when  this  Epietla  waa  written,  Titus  had  been  left  by 
the  apoatle  in  the  island  of  Crete,  that  ha  might  estahlish  and  rogakte 
the  churches  there  (i.  5).  It  ia  not  easy  to  determine  when  this  oc- 
curred; no  opportunity  for  it  having  been  afforded  by  the  only  visit 
to  Crete,  recorded  in  Acts  isvii,  7,  8;  for  he  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Borne  as  a.  prisoner,  his  stay  waa  short,  nor  could  he  then  eipect  to 
spend  the  ensuing  winter  in  Nicopoiis  {see  iii.  12). 

Some  have  supposed  that  Paul  may  have  been  at  Crete  on  hia  voyage 
from  Corinth  to  Ephesus,  mentioned  in  Acts  sviii.  18;  and  have 
written  this  Epistle  aabseqaently  from  Epheaua,  having  formed  the 
intention  of  spending  the  winter  at  a  town  named  Nicopolia,  between 
Antioch  and  Tarsna  (see  iii.  12).  Others  have  placed  Paul'a  visit  to 
Crete  between  his  leaving  Ephesus  for  Macedonia  and  his  second  visit 
to  Corinth,  mentioned  in  Acts  is.  2.  But  the  mora  general  opinion 
is  that  the  visit  to  Crete  here  referred  to  was  upon  a  journey  which 
Paul  took  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  when  he  sailed  to 
Asia,  taking  Crete  in  his  way,  and  leaving  Titua  there ;  and  that  ha 
wrote  this  Epistle  from  Macedonia,  when  on  his  way  to  Nicopoiis. 

It  is  further  supposed  that  Titus,  according  to  Paul's  desire,  joined 
the  apostle  at  Nicopoiis,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  on  his  last 
journey  to  Eome,  being  with  him  there  during  part  of  hia  second  im- 
prisonment,  2  Tim.  iv.  10;  and  having  then  gone  into  Dalmatia, 
probably  to  preach  ths  Gospel,  or  to  visit  churches  already  formed 
Uiere.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  we  are  not  informed.  The 
tradition  is  that  ha  returned  to  Crete,  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  SI. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  Crete, 
but  as  there  were  Jews  from  that  island  among  Peter's  audience  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  11),  and  they  were  numerous  there 
(Philo),  it  is  probably  that  the  Christian  faith  was  carried  thilhei  by 
converts  from  among  them.  It  appears  also,  from  this  Epistle,  that 
P.iul  had  labored  there,  and  probably  with  considerable  succasa;  hut 
that,  by  some  means,  he  had  been  hurried  thence  before  he  could  order 
the  state  of  the  churches  in  a  regular  manner. 

The  commissioQ  intrusted  to  Titua  in  Crete  appears  to  have  been 
peculiarly  diflicult.     Although  nature  had  endowed  this  island  with  all 
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tliat  could  tend  to  render  man  happy,  and  the  inhabitants  had  formerly 
been  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  their  constitution  and  their  laws, 
long  before  this  time  the  state  of  law  and  of  morals  had  sank  very 
low.  The  character  of  the  people  was  nnsteady,  insincere,  and  quar- 
relsome; they  were  notoriously  given  to  licentioasneES  and  intempe- 
rance. Some  of  the  Jews  who  had  settled  among  them  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  apostle  as  more  dangerous  in  many  respects  than 
the  natives  themselves. 

There  is  a  striliing  resemblance  hetween  this  Epistle  and  the  First  to 
Timothy  i  and  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  ahotlt 
the  same  time.  This  Epistle  is  particularly  remarkable,  aa  compressing 
into  a  very  short  compass  a  large  amount  of  instruction,  embracing 
doctrine,  morals  and  discipline.     Its  contocta  are  as  follows  ; — 

After  an  apostolic  salutation,  declaring  the  object  for  which  Paul 
had  invested  Titus  with  special  authority,  ho  describes  the  qualificft 
tionB  required  of  those  who  were  to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  i  and 
which  were  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  dangerous  principles 
of  the  false  teachers  whom  they  had  to  oppose,  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Cretans  (1).  He  nest  describes  the  instructions  which  were 
to  be  given  to  various  classes  of  persons,  enjoining  upon  the  aged  and 
the  young  the  virtues  which  ought  severally  to  distinguish  them  ;  ei- 
horting  Titus  (himself  a  young  man)  to  set  a  pattern,  ia  his  own  con- 
duct, of  the  virtues  he  was  to  inculcate;  teaching  servants  to  be 
obedient  and  faithful ;  for  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel  was  designed 
for  all  orders  and  classes  of  mankind ;  making  them  holy  in  this  life, 
and  preparing  them  for  a  higher  and  better  (2).  Titus  is  then  instructed 
to  enjoin  ohedience  to  rulers,  and  a  peaceable  and  gentle  behavior  to 
all  men ;  remembering  their  own  former  sinfulness,  and  their  salvation 
through  the  free  grace  of  God.  The  indispensable  obligation  which 
believers  are  under  to  eioel  in  good  works  is  insisted  upon;  cautioni 
»re  given  against  engaging  in  frivolous  inquiries  and  unprofitable  dis- 
putations ;  and,  after  some  other  brief  directions  to  Titus,  the  Epistle 
is  closed  with  salutations  and  a  benediction  (3). 
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THE   SECOND   EPISTLE   GENERAL    OF  PETER.      A,  D.  64  OK  G5. 

193,  The  Epietle  ia  addressed  to  nil  believers  (i.  I),  and  eEpecially  tc 
the  same  persons  as  the  former  (iii.  1).  It  waa  written  not  long  before 
tliu  apostle's  martyrdom  (i.  14),  a  oiraumstanoe,  that  gives  it  a  soleuia 

As  in  the  earlier  Epistle,  he  eiharts  to  paUence  under  persecution, 
BO  here  ha  sshorts  to  perseverance  in  truth  amidst  prevailing  error 
and  practical  infidelity.  The  best  preservative  is,  as  he  tells  tiiem, 
srogreaaive  piety  (i,  3-11):  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scriptma 
doctrine  being  given  also  by  irrefragable  teatimony  and  fulfilled  pro- 
phecy {i.  16-21).  In  terms  moat  energetic  and  awful  he  warns  falsa  . 
teachera,  and  those  who  were  beginning  to  yield  to  their  seductions, 
nf  their  guilt  and  danger  (ii.  1-22).  and  assurea  them  that  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  though  long  delayed,  through  long-suffering,  ia  aa 
certain  as  the  fact  of  the  deluge  (iii.  1-3).  He  thea  exhibits  the 
bright  side  of  the  same  truth,  and  bids  Christiana  be  diligent  and  holy 
(iii.  14r-18).  Appealing  to  Paul's  teaching,  in  confirmation  of  his 
views,  he  marks  how  men  had  wrested  his  teaching  so  as  to  make  it 
countenance  most  pornioioas  practiees,  an  evil  to  be  remedied  not  by 
neglecting  those  Scriptures,  but  by  inereased  teaohahleness  and  hu- 
mility (iii.  15.  le). 

,  What  set  of  heretics  ia  here  condemned  ia  not  certainly  known. 
Their  licentious  practices  (ii.  10-15),  their  covetouaness,  their  denial 
of  the  Lord  (ii.  1),  their  promiaea  of  freedom  (ii.  19)  are  clearly  defined, 
and  serve  to  connect  the  advocates  of  such  views  with  those  men- 
tioned {in  nearly  the  same  terms  throughout)  by  Jude  and  by  John, 
Bev.  ii.  14,  etc. 

On  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  and  of  tlie  other  antilegomena 
(questioned  EpisUes),  see  J  170,  and  Fart  1.88153,  155. 

How  prone  men  seem  to  be  to  pervert  truth!  The  Theasalonians 
supposed  that  our  Lord's  coming  was  to  be  immediate;  those  of  whom 
Peter  writes  supposed  it  to  be  indefinitely  delayed.  Amidst  snch  ten- 
dencies notliing  less  than  the  Divine  Spirit  could  have  preserved 
apostles  in  a  watchful,  patient  frame,  nor  could  anything  less  than  the 
energy  of  the  same  Spirit  have  taught  poor  fishermen  to  speak  aa  they 
do  of  God,  of  sin,  and  of  coming  judgment.  The  sublimity,  spiritualily, 
and  harmony  of  these  revelations  ate  among  the  most  decisive  evidences 
of  a  Divine  inspiration. 

We  treasure  up  the  last  words  of  great  men.  In  the  immediate  prospect 
of  mailyrdom,  holiness  appears  to  Peter  of  the  laat  importance,  and 
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Bteadfastaeas  lie  greatest  bleasiiu;.  Hia  last  precept  is,  "Grow  ia 
gca^  and  in  Uie  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ," 
and  his  last  testimonj  is  to  the  Divinity  of  his  Lord,  "  To  Him  be 
glory,  both  now  and  for  ever,  Amen,"  2  Pet.  iii.  18. 

Diligence  and  eminent  piety  enjoined  from  various  considerations, 
i.  5-11 :  Heb.  iii.  li ;  iv.  II ;  vi.  7-18 :  Gal.  vi.  « ;  Col.  i.  23 :  Eov.  iii. 
11 :  1  John  iii.  10-24. 

On  the  final  judgment  and  ile  issues,  see  Hi.  10-13 :  Rom.  ii.  16 ;  ^ii, 
6,  6;  liv.  10-12:  1  Cor.  iv.  5:  2  Cor.  v,  10;  1  Thess.  iii.  13:  2  Thess. 
i.7-10:  Phil.  i.  10;  ii.  16:  Heb  ix.  27:  2  Tim.  iv.  1:  Jnde2ii  Rev. 
is.  11-15:  Matt.  liii.  40;  svi.  27;  siv.  31-46:  John  t.  22-29:  Acts 
X.  42;  xvii.  30,  31:  Psalm  icvi.  13:  Eoo.  siL  14. 
■    Connect  and  read,  i.  1,  3,  12,  16,  19;  ii.  1.  i:  Iii.  1,5,  8,11,14,17. 

TO   TIMOTHf. 


194.  This  Epistle  was  apparently  written  when  Paul  was  a  prisoner 
at  Eome  (see  chap.  i.  8,  16 ;  iy.  6) ;  and  probably  daring  hia  second 
captivity,  not  long  before  his  martyrdom.  That  it  was  not  written 
during  his  firatimpriflonraentmay  be  gathered  in  part  from  the  absence 
of  several  who  were  with  him  then  (see  Phil.  i.  1 :  Col.  i.  1 :  Philom. 
ver.  1:  Heb.  liii.  23;  compare  also  chap,  i v.  10,  11,  with  CoL  iv.  10, 
14);  and  from  the  difference  in  the  apostle's  expectations,  which  wers 
now  Sxed  upon  a  speedy  decease  (compare  chap.  iv.  6,  with  Phil.  i.  25 ; 
ii,  24:  Philem.  ver.  22:  Heb.  liii.  23);  as  well  from  his  oiroumstanceB 
of  increased  restriction  and  greater  solitude  (compare  chap.  i.  17,  18, 
with  Acta  xiviii.  30,  31,  and  Phil.  i.  13).  But  more  decisive  evidence 
is  afforded  by  several  incidental  allusions  to  events  which  had  clearly 
occurred  not  long  before  this  letter  was  written.  Mention  ia  made  of  a 
cloak  and  books  left  at  Troaa  (iv.  13),  which  Paul  had  not  visited  for 
five  years  before  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome;  of  Trophimus,  who 
had  been  left  sick  at  Miletus  (jv.  20),  but  who  had  been  with  the 
apostle  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  his  first  apprehension,  Acts  isi.  29  r 
of  Erastus  aa  having  stayed  at  Corinth  (iv.  20).  where  Paul  had  not 
been  since  his  visit  there  five  years  before,  accompanied  by  Timothy, 
Acts  sx.  4.  All  these  circumstances  seem  to  show  tha*  this  Epistle 
must  have  had  a  later  date,  probably  about  the  year  65  or  60:  two 
years  later  than  his  First  Epistle,  The  interval  between  his  two  im- 
[irisonmenti!  he  seems  to  have  spenl  in  Ania,  Philem.  22:  Phil.ii.  34; 
i.  25:  Macedonia,  1  Tim.  i.  3:  wintering  in  Nicopolis,  Tit.  iii.  12. 
Why  he  returned  to  Rome  we  are  not  told,  but  he  was  soon  impri- 
Boned  aa  aa  evil-doer.  2  Tim.  ii.  9;  and  among  his  accusers  was  Alei- 
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under,  tha  JudaiKing  taacfier  of  Ephesus,  "  who  did  him  much  evil," 
iv.  U. 

If  this  view  ba  correct,  and  this  Epietls  was  the  laat  which   tlie 
apoEtla  wrote  before  hia  martyrdom,  it  is  invested  with  peonl:! 
tereet,  as  containing  the  dying  counaala  of  o         ' 
the  chiefest  of  the  apoetlea." 

One  object  of  writing  this  Ep  able  was  to  rpqnest  Timothy  to  coma 
to  him  speedily  (iv,  9)  becanse  Lis  other  friends  had  left  him  (see  iv. 
10-12).  He  desired  the  pre  enca  of  Timothy  ind  Mark,  that  they 
might  both  cheer  him  in  his  tr  als  ani  aid  him  in  the  work  of  tha 
ministry  {aae  yer.  11)  The  ibaenre  o(  all  alluaion  t«  Peter  throws 
light  on  the  question  raised  (on  p  t)91)  in  reference  to  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom. 

Commencing  with  strong  eipressioi 
dreBEEB  to  his  son  Timothy  a  series  of 
ness,  diligence,  and  patience  in  hia  work;  to  courage  and  constancy 
under  persecutions;  and  to  the  exercise  of  all  personal  virtues:  en- 
couraging him  by  calling  to  mind  his  early  training  in  piety,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures :  reminding  him  of  aorae  who  had 
proved  unfaithful  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  warning  both  Timothy  and  his 
flock  against  false  teachers,  vain  controversies,  and  false  profesaora, 
the  increase  of  whom  is  predicted :  foretelling  the  grievous  times  which 
wSd  yet  to  come:  and  enforcing'  hia  solemn  charge  to  Timothy  to  be 
vigilant,  faithful,  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry,  by  the 
consideration  that  hia  own  eonrse  was  nearly  ran,  and  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  at  hand. 

Throughout  this  letter  to  his  beloved  friend,  Paul  manifests  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  ha  had  embraced,  a  happy 
superiority  to  all  his  past  or  future  sufferings  in  support  of  them, 
and  a.  triumphant  assurance  of  his  great  Master's  approbation  aud 


"  behind 


s  of  affectionate  regard,  he  ad- 
it exhortations  to  ateadfast- 


14 


Connect  and  read,  I.  1,  3,  6,  8,  13,  15:  11,  1,  ( 
1,  6,  9,  14,  16,  19,  22. 


14,  19,  22: 


■  I.  30, 


This  Epistle  contains  a  noble  view  of  the  consolation  which  Chria- 
tians  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  and  in  the  prospect  of  death,  i. 
8-18:  ii.  9-13:  iv.  6-8,  16-18.  The  holiest  spiritual  affection  to  God 
and  Christ  is  not  only  consistent  with  human  friendships,  but  produc- 
tive of  them,  i.  2-5 :  iv.  9,  21.  Nowhere  are  privilege  and  duty,  grace 
and  holiness  more  closely  combined,  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  In  the  approaching 
corruption  of  Christianity,  Paul  directs  T'mothy  to  the  true  conserva- 
tive principle  of  ita  purity;  not  miraclw  nor  a  fresh  revelation,  but 
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the  doctrine  in  whieh  Timothy  had  been  ioBtruoteii,  and  those  Scrip- 
tures which  make  the  man  of  God  parrcct,  thoroughlj  furniahe-l  unto 
all  good  words,  iii.  14-17:  2  Thess.  ii.:  2  Pet.  i.  15^21;  iiL  1-4, 14-17. 
How  iostraotive  that  in  the  last  writings  of  both  Peter  and  Paul,  nor 
less  in  the  writings  of  John  (Eev.  iiii.),  and  in  the  prospect  of  the 
heresies  that  ware  to  prevail  in  the  church,  we  should  be  directed  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  that  we  are  thus  led  to  expect  no  additional 
disclosure  of  the  Divine  will.  The  Cross — our  hope,  our  model,  our 
motive:  The  Ccows— its  purity,  certainty,  blessedness:  The  Word 
— its  promise,  precept,  doctrine,  all  complete— are  among  the  last 
words  of  the  sacrsd  page.  Only  let  these  continue  to  be  set  forth,  and 
tne  church  need  not  fear. 


THE  QEKEEAL  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 

]95.  Jude,  the  author  of  this  Epietlo,  was  called  ako  Lebb^us  and 
rhaddteus,  Matt.  x.  3:  Luke  vi.  15.  He  was  the  brother  or  near 
relation  of  our  Lord,  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  We  read  little 
more  of  him  in  the  Gospels  than  that  he  inquired  of  our  Lord  how  he 
intended  to  manifest  himself  to  his  diaoiplea  and  not  to  the  world,  John 
Eiv.  22.  Hia  Epistle  is  suppoaed  to  have  been  written  to  Jewish 
Christians  in  Kyvia  and  Arabia,  where  he  is  reported  to  have  labored ; 
»s  Peter's  Second  Epistle  was  written  to  persons  of  the  same  oharaoUr 
in  Asia.  It  is  highly  probable  that  one  had  seen  the  writings  of  the 
other.  Compare  2  Pet.  ii.  Those  who  think  that  Peter  had  seen 
Jude's  Epistle  give  to  the  latter  the  date  of  64  or  65  A.  D.,  as  doei 
Lardner,  or  even  an  earlier  dite  ■  while  others  conclude  that  it  was 
written  about  75  A.  D.,  or  even  later 

The  design  of  the  Epistle  is  clearly  to  guard  the  Christian  church 
Hgainst  those  false  teaj:herswho  resohed  all  religion  into  speculativB 
belief  and  oatward  profession  and  sought  to  allure  the  disciples  into 
insubordination  and  licentiousneis  The  whole  taty  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  first  descriptive  of  the  punishment  5-7  the  second,  of 
the  character  of  these  sedncers,  8-19  To  guard  the  disciples  against 
being  led  astray  by  them,  the  apostle  refers  to  the  Israelites  who  had 
perished  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  angels  who  nad  lallen  from  their 
original  dignity,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  which  had  been  rnade  an 
example  of  Divine  vengeaure  and  shows  that  i  'irailar  fate  awaited 
those  wicked  seducers.  He  reminds  them  that  it  had  been  predicted 
that  such  persons  should  arise  in  the  Kit  period  of  the  world ;  exhorts 
thorn  to  steadfastness  and  prayer,  and  to  efforts  for  the  sa.vation  of 
others ;  and  conclcdes  with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  Him  who  aloaB 
59* 
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Muld   preserve  then 


I  falling.     See  2  Pet.  i 


2  Tl.« 


Ungodly  men  have  many  pleas  to  urge  in  arrest  of  judgment.  "  They 
had  experienced  deliverance:"  but  ao  had  Israel,  ver,  5.  "They  had 
lived  near  to  God,  and  his  favor  had  exalted  them;"  ao  had  the  lost 
angels,  6.  ■'  They  but  yielded  to  natural  propensity :"  so  did  Sodom,  7. 
Thns  may  the  Old  Tostaraent  be  used  to  illustrate  the  New,  and  facta 
to  prove  principles. 

Sec.  4. — Helps  to  1st,  2d,  and  3d  John  and  Revelation, 


19S,  This  sacred  writing,  though  called  an  Epistle,  hue  more  of  the 
character  of  a  discourse  on  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity. 
It  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  believers  generally,  especially  to 
Gentiles  and  residents  in  Asia  Minor,  among  whom  John  himself  had 
labored  (ii.  7;  ii.  12-14,  20-27).  The  writer  has  not  deemed  it  nsoes- 
sary  to  prefii  his  name;  but  its  remarkable  similarity,  both  in  matter 
and  expressions,  to  the  other  writings  of  the  apostle  John,  confirms  tho 
testimony  of  the  early  Christians,  and  affords  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  was  its  author.  It  was  certainly  written  by  an  eye-witness 
of  the  person  and  labors  of  oar  Lord  (i.  1-4  ;  iv.  14).  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  written  from  Ephesus.  but  at  what  precise  date 
is  uncertain ;  a  late  date  ia  highly  probable  from  the  ei-rors  which  are 
here  condemned. 

It  was  evidently  one  object  of  this  Epistle  to  counteract  errora 
already  prevalent.  Some  questioned  the  Dinne  dignity  of  our  Lord, 
and  denied  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  These  the  apostle  caile  de- 
ceivers and  antichrist*  (ii.  22;  iv.  15;  v.  I).  Others  denied  his 
htmanity,  thns  contradicting  the  real  fellowship  of  Christ  with  men 
(Heb.  ii.  16;  iv.  15),  and  the  reality  of  his  death  and  propitiation. 
His  incarnation  was,  as  they  held,  but  an  appearance,  and  the  story 
of  his  life,  a  myth.  This  delusion  the  apostle  strongly  denounces 
(iv,  3),  and  declares  that  he  had  himself  felt  with  his  hand  the  body  of 
his  Lord  (i.  1).  A  third  party  seem  to  have  held  that  it  was  enongh 
to  worship  God  with  the  spirit,  and  that  the  body  might  have  all  pos- 
■TliBwofd  Anliohrist  occurs  only  in  these  Epistles.  11  nieaaa  eillier  one  who 
clnima  io  be  Christ,  or  one  oppOAod  to  him;  and  ?ueh  are  all  who  deny  that  JesQS 
laMe,salah(orChrist),orthat  the  Me9.HiiJi  has  come  in  tJie  flesh.  When  tho  word 
B  applied  to  the  Great  Apostasj  (^  Thess.  ii.  3-10],  as  it  ia  In  modom  diaeuasions, 
it  means  that  that  aposlasj  issupreinel'  opposed  to  our  Lord  In  his  teaching  ami 
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■itle  indulgence.  Tliia  immoral  creed  the  apostle  reFnt«s  by  showing 
that  every  sin  ia  real  transgress  ion  (iii,  4);  that  felloivahip  with  God 
pnrifiea  the  Christian,  and  that  by  this  purity  only  caa  we  be  recog- 
nized as  Hia  (iii.  8-10;  ii.  5;  iv.  13;  v.  H). 

The  errors  wbioh  are  thus  rebuked  early  ripened  into  herasy,  and 
theii  advocates  were  known  by  different  names  (sea  J  191  (3) ). 
Whether  they  had  made  such  progress  as  to  have  formed  defined  sects 
1  this  Epistle  was  written  is  doubtful;  but  it 


■ach  as  refute  thi 

times,  and  in  this  respect  it 

While  the  correction  of  prevah 

are  introduced 


1  of  this 
Other  topic; 


;,  both  of  s 
iuliat  value, 
or  was  clearly  o 
it  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  cbief  a 
md  discussed,  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  to  these  the 
:or  seems  regarded  as  aubordioate. 
1.  We  are  taught  the  true  nature  of  fellowahip  with  God  (i.  3').  Ha 
ia  Light  (i.  5)  and  Love ;  and  fellowship  implies  conformity  to  Him  . 
Ught,  and  therefore  man  must  be  purified  and  redeemed  (i.  7-ii.  2): 
light,  and  therefore  man  must  be  holy  (ii.  3-7):  lorn,  and  therefore  we 
must  love  one  another  {ii.  27).  Let,  however,  Christ  be  denied,  and  all 
these  blessings  are  lost  (ii.  22-24). 

2,  We  are  taught  the  blessedness  and  dnliea  of  sonahip.  Not  only 
fellowship,  but  adoption  ia  our  privilege  in.  Christ:  and  again  we  are 
led  to  the  same  results.  God  is  righteous  as  hia  children  we  too 
must  be  righteous  (ii.  29-iii.  3)  Christ  came  to  tjike  away  sin ;  and 
in  him  ia  no  sin;  to  him  we  must  be  conformed  (iii.  4-10).  He  gave 
his  life  for  us,  and  herein  his  love  la  our  moJel  (11-18).  Having  hia 
spirit  we  shall  share  hia  other  blessings  (19-24).  Again,  let  Christ  ba 
denied,  in  hie  human  nature  especially,  and  theae  blessings  are  lost 
(lil.  19-iv 


,  He  had  began  with  the  truth  that  God  i 
ghown  what  fellowship  with  him  and  sonship  iu' 
another  view.     Qod  is  lovt  (iv.  7,  8).     Love  ia   hi 


light:  and  thence  . 


me  of  npoalolifl  teaching  (i.l,  2),  ai 
mwith  the  Falher,  John  i.l;  xvi.2 
le9h.and  Co  each  Chrixtino,  Jolin  1.1 
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1   AND   2   JOHN. 


fasted  in  tlie  misaion  and  character  of  hia  Son,  and  ia  Itie  necessary 
condition  of  sonship  (v.  21)  Lova  to  God  and  one  anotlier,  faith  in 
(Ihriet,  ench  confidence  aa  caats  ont  fear,  are  all  among  the  Tesiilts 
which  tiiia  revelation  aeoarea.  Only  let  ua  truly  believe  that  God 
givea  eternal  life,  and  that  life  in  hia  Son  (v.  11-13),  and  we  become 
lioly  and  happy;  we  areforgiven  and  sanctified.  Reject  this  truth  or 
any  part  of  it,  and  we  are  left  without  hope.  Like  the  world  we  lie 
in  wickedneas  (v.  18). 

Very  heautitnl  is  it  to  mark  how  from  the  holiness  (light)  and  Iovq 
of  God  he  gathers  the  doctrine  of  propitiation,  and  proves  the  necessitv 
of  holiness.    Compare  :.  5-ii.  11,  and  iv.  7-13, 

197.  The  general  character  of  this  Epistle  probably  gave  occasion  tn 
the  opinion  early  entertained  that  John  was  of  a  peculiarly  affec- 
tionate diapoaition ;  and  thia  opinion  aeems  just.  Yet  none  has  spoken 
of  false  doctrine  more  eharply.  The  gentleat  Chriatian  may  be  a  son  . 
of  thunder  (Luke  iii.  13-19)  when  Christ's  honor  is  at  stake,  and 
charity  may  be  exercised  in  denouncing  sin  as  well  as  in  loving  the 
brethren. 

The  truth  moat  largely  insisted  upon  in  this  Epistle  is  the  necesaty  of 
hohnesa,  as  the  evidence  and  frmt  of  faith,  i.6;  ii,  3-11,  29;  iii.  3-1-5, 
19,21,2i;  V.18:  Eom.viii.l6:  Jamoa  ii.  17-26  :  Tit,  i.  16;  ii.11,12: 
Eph.  ii.  10:  John  xv.  2. 

THE  SECOND   EPISTLE   OP  JOHH. 

198.  Of  tJio  thirteen  veraea  of  this  Epistle,  eight  are  in  suhstance 
found  in  the  first,  and  it  is  concluded,  from  the  similarity  of  style  and 
subject,  that  both  were  written  about  the  same  time,  and  in  reference 
to  the  same  topics.  It  ia  addressed  to  a  Chriatian  lady  and  her  chil- 
dren, for  the  purpoae  of  encouraging  them  to  continue  in  the  truth, 

*and  avoid  giving  any  countenance  to  deceivera.  He  calls  her  Electa, 
poasibly  from  her  name,  bub  more  probably  (see  ver,  13)  on  account 
of  the  eminence  of  her  piety.  The  opinion  that  some  church,  or  the 
shurch  at  large,  ia  addressed  under  this  title  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained. 

An  Epiatle  ao  addressed  shows  with  what  vigilant  affection  ths 
ministera  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  cheriah  the  piety  of  those  whom  tllej' 
have  gained,  and  it  shows  no  leas  the  importance,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
of  the  station  of  a  Christian  mother,  and  the  oarneetneas  with  which 
*he  should  interest  V.erself  in  the  religious  welfare  of  her  children. 
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THE   THIED   EPISTLE   OF   JOHN. 

199.  That  tho  Gaiv,!  or  Caius,  to  whom  this  Epistle 
was  the  parson  mentioned  in  Eom.  ivi,  23,  and  1  Cor. 
not  certain,  is  highly  probabla;  as  he  appears  to  have  bee 
Chrietiaa,  particularly  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  to  Christian 
*vangeliHta  or  missionaries.  The  apostie  ei presses  his  affectionate  joy 
at  this  and  other  evidencaa  of  his  piety;  cautions  hitn  against  one 
Diotrephes,  noted  for  his  ambition  and  turbulence ;  si>d  recommends 
Demetrius   to   his   friendsijip;   deferring  other  matlerfl  to  a  persona! 


fl   addressed, 
i,  14,  though 


'■  The  Elder,"  tha  name  aasumed  by  the  author  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding Epistle,  might  probably  be  applied  to  John,  when  all  the  other 
apostles  were  dead,  as  a  title  of  honorable  distinction;  for  he  was  the 
senior  of  the  whole  church;  or  he  might  modestly,  yet  as  claiming 
muthority,  use  it  upon  this  occasion. 

Comparing  these  two  Epistles  with  Philemon,  it  is  evident  that  the 
apostles  wrote  as  apostles  eTen  in  their  private  letters,  and  that,  what- 
ever the  theme  of  their  communications,  they  imparted  to  each  a  Eavor 
of  Christ. 


THE  aEVELATION    Off  J 


PATMOa,    A.    D.    95-06. 


200.  This  book  is  styled  tha  Apocalypsi,  or  Eevilaiion  (i.  e,  the  re- 
vealing or  unvoiling  of  that  which  had  been  hidden),  as  consisting  of 
matters  chiefly  prophetical,  which  were  revealed  to  John  hy  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  took  place  when  he  was  in  the  isle  of  Patmoa,  in 
the  ^gean  Sea,  whither  he  was  banished,  as  is  generally  admitted,  by 
tha  Emperor  Domitian,  A.  D.  94  or  95.  Some,  indeed,  are  of  opinion 
that  this  happened  much  earlier,  during  the  persecution  of  Nero,  A.  D. 
67  or  68 ;  hut  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  are  by 
no  means  conclusive.  Irentaus,  Eusebiua,  and,  in  the  third  century 
Viotorinus,  expressly  refer  the  book  to  the  age  of  Domitian,  a  view 
favored  by  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
Jerome,  nor  is  there  any  other  tradition  in  the  early  church.  Internal 
evidence  also  confirms  it,  such  as  the  prevalence  of  porseoution,  and 
the  great  declension  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Ephesian 
church,  which,  as  late  as  A.  D.  63,  was  warmly  commended  by  Paul, 
for  the  fidelity  and  love  of  its 
was  earlier  commented  upon,  n 
limity  of  composition. 

This  book  greatly  reeemblea  those  of  Ezekiel  and  of  Daniel,  batL  u 


mbers.    No  book,  it  may  bi 

is  it  surpassed  in  dignity  and  t\ 
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form  II  cd  in  Bubatanco,  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  conUnUBtion  of  the 
projiliecies  cf  Daniel;  but  given  with  greater  fulness  of  detail;  the 
principa.1  topics  being  the  same,  and  the  terminatioQ  exactly  identical. 
It  conaista  of  two  principal  diviBions  ; — 

Parti,  (i.-iii.)  relates  to  "the  things  which  are;"  comprising  a  pre- 
paratory viaiott  eihibiting  the  Divine  parfeations  and  the  human 
sympathy  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  the  Addreaasa  or  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Chnrches;  each  of  which  consists  of  three  parts;  I.  the  introduction, 
referring  in  each  case  to  some  of  the  attributes  of  Him  who  addresses 
the  church,  taken  from  the  preceding  vision,  in  which  a  progreasive 
order  is  obprvahle,  and  an  appropriateness  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
epistia  which  follows;  2.  A  description  of  the  ckaTacterisiiss  of  the 
cliitrch,  with  snitahle  encouragement,  admonition,  or  reproof;  and  3. 
iVomisE!  of  reward  to  those  who  overcome,  which  are  addressed  to  all 
the  charches. 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  book  (iv.-Ksii.)  is  occupied  with  the  pro- 
phecy of  "  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter."  It  consiats  of  a  series 
of  visions,  showing  forth,  by  means  of  symbolical  imagery- and  figura- 
tive language,  the  eonaicla  and  sufferings  of  the  people  of  God,  and 
his  judgments  upon  their  snemiea ;  and  concluding  with  a  representa- 
tion of  thechnrch  of  Christ,  the  New  Jerusalem,  after  the  final  j udgment. 
The  principal  contenta  of  this  prophecy  are  as  follows; — 

Att  inti'oductory  vision,  repreaenting  the  Divine  glory  (iv.),  the 
sealed  scroll,  and  the  Lamb  who  alone  ia  worthy  to  open  it  (v.)  The 
opening  of  the  first  six  seals  (vi,)  The  sealing  of  the  144,000  of  tha 
tribes  of  Israel ;  the  appearance  and  worship  of  the  innumerable  mul- 
titude from  all  nations ;  and  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal  (vii. ;  viii.  1). 
The  visiou  of  an  angel  offering  incense  ftt  the  altar;  followed  by  tha 
lounding  of  the  first  ais  trumpets  (viii.  2-13;  ii.)  The  vision  of  a 
miglity  angel,  with  ft  little  scroll  open  in  his  hand;  which,  after  the 
seven  thunders,  and  the  angel's  proclamation,  John  ia  directed  to  take 
and  eat  (k.)  The  measuring  of  the  temple  and  altar;  the  two  witnesses ; 
their  prophesying,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension;  tha  sounding 
of  the  seventh  trumpet  (li.)  Tha  vision  of  the  woman  persecuted  hy 
the  dragon:  the  conflict  between  Michael  and  hia  angela,  and  tha 
dragon  and  his  angela;  preservation  of  the  woman  in  the  wilderness 
(xii.)  The  beast  rising  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  second  beast  coming 
up  out  of  the  earth  (liii.)  The  vision  of  tlie  Lamb  and  the  144,000  on 
Mount  Sion;  tha  proclamations  of  the  three  angels;  the  harvest  aiid 
the  vintage  (xiv).  Tha  sea  of  glass,  and  seven  vials  of  plagues  (iv-xvi). 
The  angel's  description  of  the  woman  sitting  upon  the  beast  (xvii.) 
Another  angel's  [.roclamatioa  of  Babylon's  fall  and  destruction  (xviii.). 
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fnilowfiJ  by  songs  of  [-iraise  and  eiJtltation  (iviii.;  lix.  1-10).  "  Tli9 
Wt»:-d  of  God  "  attended  by  liia  faitliful  followers,  by  whom  the  teaat 
and  tlie  false  prophet,  and  tlie  confederate  kings,  are  overlkrown  aod 
destroyed  {iix.  11-21.)  Tho  binding  of  the  dragon,  and  his  imprison- 
ment for  a  tliousand  years,  during  which  tlia  eainta  live  and  reign 
with  Christ;  ani^  it  the  end  of  which,  Satan  being  again  loosed,  gathui'a 
the  nations  onee  more  to  battle  against  "  the  beloved  city,"  when  h« 
and  his  cebellions  hosts  are  finally  overthrown  and  cast  into  tha  laka 
cf  fite  (xi.  1-10).  "Visions  of  the  last  judgment,  the  new  heaven  and 
ti.8  new  earth,  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (xs.  10-iiii.  5):  followed 
by  final  addresses  from  tha  angel,  from  Christ,  and  from  tha  apostle, 
dedarmg  tha  Divmo  origin,  the  absolute  certainty,  and  the  speedy 
atcomphshment  of  these  predictions  {xxii.  6-21). 

More  briefly,  tha  whole  has  been  summed  np  thus:— 

We  bave,jiraf,  seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  (i.-iii.);  and 


tevenlkly,  towards  the 

We  have  teeondly,  seven  seaia  (iv 
thirdly,  seven  trumpets 
/oarihly,  three  enemie 
prophet  warring  agai 
/Ifthly,  the  sea  of  glssa. 
lixlkhj,  the  three  enem 


the  Newr  or  heavenly  Jerusalem  (ss 


LI). 


li.) 


sounded  (viii.  2-ii.). 

I,  Satan,  the  beast,   and  the   fa 

net  the  churcli  (xii.-xiv.) 

ind  seven  vials  of  plagues  {xv-k\ 

ies  of  the  chucoh   are   overthro\ 


ti* 


--) 


With  these  central  objects,  seals,  trumpets,  vials,  Satan,  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet,  and  other  visions,  are  interwoven  as  introduc- 
tory and  concluding  scenes. 

201.  In  the  interpretation  of  Revelation  we  meet  with  many  diffi- 
culties. The  general  meaning  of  tha  symbols  is.  indeed,  commonly 
clear,  founded,  as  they  often  are,  on  resemblance,  and  used  with  uni- 
formity, bt.t  the  application  of  symbols  to  spaoiSc  events  is  by  no 
means  obvious.  A  principle  adopted  by  Dean  Woodhouse  seams 
deserving  of  general  acceptance,  namely,  that  unless  the  language  and 
syrcbols  ot  the  Apocalypse  require  another  mode  of  application,  iia 
predictions  are  to  be  applied  to  events  occurring  in  the  progressiva 
kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  from  the 
apostolic  age  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Bible  is  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  of  other  .lations  only  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  it.  And 
it  seems  but  reaaonable  to  look  in  revelation  for  the  same  general  truth 
which  we  find  elsewhere.     The  whole  analogy  of  Scripture  \b  in  favor 
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ON   THE  PROPHETIC  VISIONS   OP   THE   KEVELATIOW. 


Aan 


Other 


have  the  e; 


are  is  more  difficult,  so  of  none 
us.     The  difTevent  theories  may 

)  liave  had 


:r  portion  of  eaored  S 
jiplanatioas  been  mora  ■ 
bo  arranged  under  three  heads. 

I.  Some  consider  the  greater  part  of  these  prophecies 
their  fnifilment  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church. 

In  this  view,  Grotina,  Hammond,  Wetstein,  Eichhorn,  Do  Wetle, 
Lee,  Stnart,  and  Hug  concur,  and  of  course  maintain  Iha  earyer  date 
of  the  book.    This  is  the  prelerist  interpretation.* 

I^ofeasor  Stuart,  who  advocates  this  view,  divides  the  whole  into 
three  great  catastrophes :  the  iiret  (chap,  vi.-si,),  describing  the  destruc- 
tion of  JaxuEalem,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  persecuting  power, 
by  a  series  ot  Divine  judgments ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  deliverance 
of  the  Christians:— second  (chap.  li.-iis.),  the  daetruction  of  the  Uoman 

persecuting poiser,  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism: 

and  third  (chap,  ix.-iiii,).  the  last  great  efforts  (still  future)  of  heathen 
aatichrislian  powers,  issuing  in  their  entire  overthrow ;  followed  by 
the  general  judgment,  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and 
tlie  glorified  stata  of  the  righteous. 

II.  A  second  class  of  eipoaitors,  comprising  the  greater  numher  ot 
Protestantwriters,  regard  these  prophecies  as  a  delineation  of  the  great 
features  in  the  history  of  the  world  or  of  the  church  from  the  apostolic 
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According  to  the  scheme  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  late  T.  Scott, 
the  first  SIX  seals  (chap,  vi.)  predict,  first,  the  early  progress  of  Chris- 
tinnity,  and  then  the  gradual  undermining  of  the  Pagan  persecuting 
Roman  Empire  by  suocessiva  judgmenls,  till  it  was  terminated  by  the 
n  of  the  emperors  to  Cliriatianity.     In  the  first  four  trumpets 
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(ehsp.  Tiii.),  is  foretold  Ihe  gradual  subvarsion  of  the  Eoman  Empire 
by  the  Gotha,  Huna,  Miors,  a.nd  Vandals;  and  in  the  fifth  mii  lirih 
(chap,  ii.),  the  spraad  of  Mohammedanism,  first  under  the  Saraoeua 
and  then  under  the  Turks.  Chap.  li.  is  interpreted  as. predicting  tlie 
cjorrupt  fltate  of  the  nominal  Christian  chuich,  for  a  period  of  12S0 
yeare;  during  the  whole  of  which,  however,  there  ie  a  competent  number 
of  BuEfering  witneaaea  for  the  truth,  who  protest  against  theae  crrufi- 
MoDB,  till  at  length  they  are  slain,  and  their  testimony  is  silenced  for  a 
vary  short  time.  These  last  circnmatauoos  are  considered  as  future 
Chap.  xii.  refers  again,  in  more  detail  than  before,  to  the  revolution  by 
which  the  Eoman  Empire  became  professedly  Christian.  Chap.  liii. 
predicts  the  rise,  establishment,  and  dominion  of  the  papal  Roman 
Empire,  as  the  ten-horned  beast;  the  Somiali  clergy  as  the  two-homed 
beast;  and  the  Pope  as  theimaife  of  the  beast.  {These  aresuppoeed  to 
be  afterwards  more  fully  described  in  chap,  xvii.)  Chap.  xi».  refers  to 
the  opposition  made  by  true  believers  to  this  antichristian  power.  The 
tsven  VIALS  [chap,  ivi.)  predict  a  succession  of  judgments  (the  whole, 
or  by  far  the  greater  part,  being  yet  unfulfilled,)  by  which  the  papal 
empire   and   Eome   itself  will   be   utterly   desolated,   aa  declared   in 

The  elaborate  work  of  Mr,  Elliott  {Rorie  Apocalyptiax)  proceeds  upon 
similar  principles,  though  in  greater  detail,  and  with  many  important 
diEEerenoes  in  application.  He  supposes  the  first  sii  seals  (chap.  vL) 
to  depict  sii  successive  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
between  about  A.  D.  96  and  324 ;  namely,  Ist,  an  era  of  conquest  and 
prosperity  : — 2d,  Civil  war  and  bloodshed  : — 3d,  Fiscal  oppression  and 
grievous  distress; — 4th,  Wide-spread  desolation,— 5th,  Persecution  and 
martyrdom  of  Christians: — 6th,  Overthrow  of  pDganisra  by  Constan- 
tino. The  "sealirtg  of  the  servants  of  God"  (cliap.  vii.  1-8)  denotes 
the  preservation  of  a  faithful  remnant  during  the  long  apostasy.  The 
first  six  TKUMPETS  (chap,  viii.,  12.)  describe  successive  scourges  upon 
ihe  Eoman  Empire,  by  the  invasions  of  the  Gotlis,  Vandals,  Huns, 
■iaracens,  and  Turks.  The  "little  book,"  and  the  following  visions 
\ihap.  X.  xi.  1-13),  are  a  supplementary  revelation,  having  reference 
jhiefly  to  the  era  of  the  Eeformation;  the  msasuHnp  0/'  the  Temple 
lenoting  a  separation  of  tne  true  from  the  apostate  chnith ;  and  the 
i/u!0  luifrifsscs  (chap.  xi.  3-13)  signifying  the  twofold  succession  of 
faithful  Churches  in  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom.  In  chap.  li. 
14^19,  the  prophetic  history  is  resumed  with  the  sounding  of  the 
itventh  trumpet,  but  is  again  interrupted  by  adistinct  series  of  visions 
inchap.  lii,,  siii;  thatol  "the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun"  (chap,  sii,), 
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describing  the  struggle  between  the  ChrisHan  ohurcli  and  the  pagan 
dragon;  the  first  head  with  ien  ftor™  (ohap.  ziii.  1-10),  denoting  the 
Roman  power  undar  ita  papal  head ;  the  second  two-horned  beast  (chap, 
xiii.  11-lS),  representing  the  Romish  hierarchy,  with  its  two  orders  of 
clergy;  and  thfl"jmagB  of  the  beaat"  signifying  the  general  councils 
of  tlie  papal  chnrch.  After  another  series  of  intermediate  viaiona  in 
chap,  yiv.,  the  prophetic  history  is  carried  on  in  chap,  xiv  -ivi ,  by 
the  pouring  out  of  the  seven  vials,  which  are  applied  to  events  arising 
ont  of  the  French  Revolution,  comraencing  in  1789.  The  tijtft,  which 
le  interpreted  as  signifying  judgments  upon  the  Turkish  empire  louiis, 
according  to  this  scheme,  the  bouadary  line,  Beparating  the  past  from 
the  future. 

Dr.  Keith  interprets  the  firat  sii  SEils  (chap,  vi,)  aa  repreaenting 
tlie  church  of  Christ,  and  the  various  forms  of  false  faith  by  which  it 
was  to  be  assailed ;  namely,  1st  seal.  Descriptive  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Christian  religion;  2d,  Mohammedanism;  3d,  Popery 
in  the  dark  ages;  4th,  Infidelity  ;  5th,  The  depressed  and  persecuted 
state  of  the  true  church  in  past  ages ;  6th,  "  The  great  day  of  tlie  wrath 
of  the  Lord,"  yet  unfulfilled.  The  first  six  tkumfets  (chap,  viii.,  ii.), 
he  eiplaina  aa  describing  the  seriea  of  eie  t  wh'  h  nd  il  in  the  ei- 
tinction  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  \  n  n  h  p  x  ha  refers  to 
eventa  in  Europe,  at  and  after  the"  peri  1  f  th  P  f  atiou.  The 
tioD  luidiesses  (chap,  xi.)  he  considers  to  b  ta  thtnl  1  1  s  of  Christ; 
and   thtii  proph'ai/tng  tK 'ickaloth  for   1260  y  n  t  to  have  yet 

ceased.  The  woman  clothed  with  ike  sun  tc  (  hap  i  ),  represents 
the  history  of  Christjanity  and  the  confli  t  f  th  h  h  w  th  its  pagan 
and  papal  enemies  The  hrst  and  second  ieaxfs  (chap,  xiii.)  are  impe- 
rial and  papil  Rome  The  seven  vials  (chap,  xiv.,  xv.)  are  the  judg- 
ments of  ijod  on  the  papacy;  the  first jira  of  which  were  fulfilled  in 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  which  followed  it ;  the  sixth  vial 
signifying  the  w^ticg  away  and  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
now  in  progress  of  accomplishment. 

Bean  Woodhoitse,  adopting  as  a  fundamental  principle,  the  religioui 
reference  of  all  thesymbols,  views  the  seals  as  giving  a  general  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  Cliristian  church; — the  j5rs(  three,  reaching  to  the 
middle  ages ;  the /ouWA  reprosenfiug  the  papal  tyranny;  thejJ/iA,  the 
martyrs  of  the  whole  period;  and  thesiiiA,  the  triumphs  of  the  Eff. 
formed  churches,  and  the  approaching  overthrow  of  all  the  enemies  of 
God.  The  TBUHPETS,  he  supposes  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  in  mora 
detail;  descrihing  attacks  of  heretics  and  antichristian  corrupters  on 
the  Christian  religion;  th  a  _firj[/oJw- relating  to  those  to  wliieh  it  was 
(nhjejted  ir.  its  eafly  ag»  from  Jowisii  and  pagan  enemies,  and  from 
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faho  toacharE;  tliejS/(i  to  the  heresy  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  tixlh  to 
the  Mohammedan  powers.  The  yiAts,  he  regards  as  dtsignating  snc- 
cessive  infliotiona  of  Divine  Tengeance  upon  tlie  enemies  and  persecutor! 
of  the  church,  not  jet  fulfilled. 

Another  echemo  of  interpretation,  proceeding  on  Ihe  aame  generai 
principle  Hi  the  preoeding,  but  differing  considerably  in  its  application, 
proposed  in  a  work  entitled  '■  The  Book  o'  the  Unveiling,  with  Notes," 
is  as  follows ;— That  the  seals  (chap,  vi.)  represent  different  periods  m 
the  history  of  the  charoh ;  namely,  let.  The  early  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel;  2d,  Severe  persecution ;  3d,  Affliction,  famine,  and  general 
distress,  both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  fulfilled  in  the  invasions  of  the 
Soman  Empire  by  the  Northern  nations,  and  in  the  da.rkness  and  decay 
of  the  church;  4th.  Awful  corruption,  apostasy,  and  persecution, 
comprising  the  period  from  the  establishment  of  the  papacy  to  the  Refor- 
mation ;  5th.  A  period  of  comparative  repose  and  revival,  commencing 
with  the  Reformation  and  eitending  to  the  present  time ;  6th,  Shaking 
among  the  nations,  universal  revolution,  asd  great  terror,  still  future, 
bat  near  at  hand.  As,  according  to  this  soTieme,  the  eeventh  seal,  and 
the  seuen  trumpets,  and  seven  malt  are  still  in  futurity,  no  attempt  U 
made  to  explain  them ;  hut  the  series  of  visions  in  chap,  xii.-xvi.  16, 
are  considered  to  be  illustrative  of,  and  to  synchronise  with  those  in 
chap,  vi.-ix ; — chap.  vi.  being  parallel  with"  chap,  lii.,  xiii. ;  chap.  vii. 
irith  chap,  xiv.,  iv. ;  chap,  viii.,  is.,  with  chap.  xvi.  1-16;  and  chap. 
li.  15-19,  with  chap.  svi.  17-21. 

According  to  another  view  taksn  of  the  plan  of  this  Book,  a  mora 
general  lasaning  is  given  to  many  of  the  symbol?;  and  the  snbjectB 
are  considered  as  not  being  arranged  in  strictly  chronological  order. 
For  example,  the  scenes  presented  at  the  sounding  of  tiae  first/our 
trumpets  (chap.  viii.  7-12),  are  supposed  not  to  refer  exclusively  to  any 
particular  places,  times,  or  persons,  but  to  predict  scenes  of  devastation, 
each  rising  above  the  preceding  in  fearful  signs  of  woe ;  the  country. 
with  its  fertile  fields,  first  suffering;  then  the  maritime  districts  with 
the  tea,  then  the  rivers,  with  the  cities  upon  their  hanks,  and  la.?tly, 
the  luminaries  of  heaven.  It  is  urged  that  tlie  presentation,  in  these 
symbols,  of  different  departments  of  ci-eation,  the  progress  of  the  series 
to  a  climax,  and  the  recurrence,  in  each,  of  the  statement,  thjt  a  third 
part  of  each  was  affected,  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  prophecy. 
In  like  manner,  when,  upon  the  pouring  out  ol  the  first  four  vialt 
(chap.  xvi.  2-9),  the  land,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  sun,  are  in  suc- 
cession affected  by  the  judgments  of  God,  in  a  still  more  dreadful  and 
extensive  manner,  those  visions  are  regarded  as  liaving  no  restricted 
or  exdusivo  application;  but  as  representing  generally,  in  conjunction 
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with  Ihoae  which  follow  (chap,  ivi.  12-21).  the  judgmenfa  ol  God,  m 
coming  with  increasing  tarrihleaeas  upon  such  aa  peraisl  in  rebellioa 

One  Boheme  which  has  heen  proposed  (Bibhcal  Review.  1847),  pro- 
ceeding upon  theea  principles,  ia  in  substance  aa  followBi — That  the 
first  six  SEALS  {chap,  vi,),  eiliibit  successive  judgments  of  God  on  the 
Jewish  nation,  ending  in  its  complete  overthrow,  on  account  of  i(s  oppo> 
iition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  perseoation  of  his  people;  whils 
the  visions  in  chap.  vii.  signify  the  preservation  of  the  servants  of  God, 
first  among  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  among  the  Gentiles: — That 
the  TKUHPBTS  (chap,  viii.,  ii ),  wL'fh  form  the  central  subject  of  th« 
next  series  of  visions,  are  general  symbols  of  nniversal  devastation,  an<i 
of  severe  and  extensive  calamities  npon  keat/ten  and  idolatrous  naUoni 
(see  chap,  ix.  20),  which  were  fulfilled  in  part  by  the  disasteri  which 
came  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  and  led  to  its  fall ; — That  the  visions 
which  follow  {chap,  x.,  xi.  1-13)  are  designed  to  direct  the  mind  forward 
from  the  judgments  on  the  wicked,  to  the  time  when  God's  promises  to 
his  people  shall  he  accomplished: — That  the  two  visions  of  the  tempU 
and  altar,  and  the  two  tvitnssses,  present  a  general  sketch  of  the  office, 
condition,  and  prospects  of  the  Christian  church.^this  aeries  of  yiBions 
being  closed  with  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  when  the  jndg- 
menta  of  God  are  completed,  and  the  world  is  subjected  to  his  govern- 
ment, chap,  xi.  14^19 : — That  with  'chap.  xii.  commences  a  new  serie" 
the  visions  in  chap.  xiii.  representing  two  chief  agencies  employed  W 
Satan  in  bia  opposition  to  Christ;  the  first  beast  (ver.  1-10)  denoting 
tyrannical  earthly  power,  opposed  to  the  government  of  God,  and  p*r- 
eecuting  his  people;  and  the  second  beast  (ver.  11-18)  which  suppiwta 
the  first,  representing  the  power  of  false  priesthoods,  founded  on  dilu- 
tion, and  exercised  by  means  of  social  privation  and  popular  violence : 
— That,  after  introductory  visions  in  chap.  liv.,  xy.,  the  seven  vkls, 
or  vessels  of  plagues,  in  chap,  ivi.,  exhibit  severe  and  extensive  calami- 
ties on  the  votaries  of  the  world,  and  of  power  and  superstition  amongst 
professed  Christians;  and  that  the  woman  sitting  upon  the  beast  ('-bap. 
svii.)  and  Babylon  (chap,  zviii.)  are  a  twofold  representation  o'  the 
game  object,  signifying  all  antichristian  and  petseouting  8y»*«ms, 
usurping  the  name  and  the  place  of  the  true  ohnroh  of  Christ,  supported 
by  worldly  power,  and  governed  by  earthly  principles;  and  tbw"  re- 
ferring clearly  to  Rome  and  the  papacy,  hut  not  t«  them  only. 

III.  Another  class  of  interpreters,  tating  an  entirely  different  -iew 
from  any  of  thosn  Uready  mentioned,  consider  the  greater  part,  if  noi 
tha  whole,  of  thw  isries  of  prophecies  to  belong,  in  its  atrictasl  »nd 
iollest  stnse,  to  L^  vut  day*. 
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This  interpetatioQ  is  the/utunit,  and  has  been  advocated  by  Malt- 
Und,  Burgh,  and  others. 

According  to  this  scheme,  all  the  prophetical  part  of  the  Apo-jilypsa 
is  viewed  as  a  representation  of  events,  which  are  to  take  place  ahortly 
before  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  consummation  of  ail  things; 
the  Israd  apokea  of  here  being  the  literal  Israel,— the  "  two  wilneases" 
Deing  two  individuals,  probably  Moses  and  Elijah,— the  day^  in  the 
chronological  periods,  literal  days,— and  the  antichrist  or  apocalyptto 
bead,  under  hia  last  head,  a  personal  infidel  antichrist,  who  is  to  reign 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  old  Eomaa  Empire,  and  lo  persecute  and 
tiinmph  over  the  Raints  for  just  three  years  and  a  half,  until  Christ's 
coming  to  destroy  him.  Mr.  Burgh  considers  tho  "  sealed  book"  (chap, 
v.,  vi.)  to  be  the  hook,  or  title-deed  of  Christ's  inheritance  which  has 
be'eo  purchased  (Eph.  i.  14),  but  k  not  yet  recovered  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  usurper ;— the  opening  of  the  seals  being  the  unfolding  of  th» 
acta  of  Christ,  when  he  shall  vindicate  his  inheritance,  and  assume  his 
throne,— and  the  whole  of  the  visions  which  follow  being  occupied  with 
the  events  of  that  last  great  crisis. 

202.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  diffioalties  of  this  book,  any  are  tempted 
to  treat  lightly  all  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
ancient  prophecy  was  probably  as  mysterious  to  a  Jew  as  is  Eevolation 
to  OS.  That  a  son  of  David  should  not  see  corruption,  that  that  aoa 
should  be  numbered  with  malefactors,  he  put  to  an  ignominious  death, 
and  yet  sit  forever  upon  his  throne,  seemed  profound  mysteries.  All, 
however,  were  fulfilled,  and  they  served  the  meanwhile  to  sustain  the 
hopes  of  those  who  were  waiting  ■' for  the  consolation  of  laraoh"  so  of 
this  book. 

203.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  esist  among  interpreters, 
with  respect  to  the  precise  times  and  countries,  events,  and  peraona,  lo 
which  it  is  supposed  these  visions  refer,  they  are  mostly  agreed,  both 
as  to  its  general  character  and  design,  and  as  to  the  lessons  to  be  de- 
duced from  it^lessons  more  or  less  appropriate  to  every  age  of  Iha 
clmrch.'  Thus  all  have  learned  from  these  ayinbolical  representation* 
that  Christ  is  exalted  to  the  highest  dignity  in  heaven,  and  exercises 
universal  dominion  on  earth— that  the  state  of  the  church  of  Christ  is, 
for  a  long  time,  to  be  one  of  trouble  and  conflict— that  stoadfastnesa 
and  fidelity  are  our  duty— that  after  the  overthrow  of  its  first  adver- 
saries, the  Jews,  the  great  enemy  would  employ  against  it  other  agent* 
—that  worldly  power  and  policy,  the  persecutor  and  the  false  ptophot, 
would  ba  allied  in  seeking  to  destroy  or  to  corrupt  it— that  the  marka 

»  Bee  Delta  on  RoTBtolion,  Nisbet,  ISai 
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of  this  nnhallowed  combination  ata  pride,  worldly  pomp,  a  persscutiig 
epirit,  a.  careless  and"  lujarioua  life  (liii.  7 ;  Kviii.  3-24)— that  while 
exposed  to  tho  assaults  of  these  foes,  it  would  ever  be  under  Divina 
protection— that  whatever  was  opposed  to  the  kingdonvof  Christ  wonld 
certainly  be  overthrown— that  even  now  there  is  a  constant  and  mosl 
intimate  connection  between  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  prayer 
and  praise  ascending  continually  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  mesaengeri 
of  wrath  and  mercy  descending  thence— that  the  providence  and  gov- 
ernment of  God  comprehend  all  subjects  and  events,  and  render  them 
subservient  to  the  best  ends— that  the  church,  after  passing  through  & 
condition  of  abasement,  warfare,  and  tribulation,  will  be  broHght  to  A 
state  of  honor,  peace,  and  felicity — that  the  Savionr,  who  redeemed  hia 
people  by  the  sacrifice  of  himeelf,  ever  regards  them  with  infinite  tea- 
dernefs  and  benignity,  aids  and  defends  them  by  his  almighty  power, 
and  will  receive  them  at  last  to  his  heavenly  kingdom— and,  finally, 
that  the  unholy  being  excluded,  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  of  every 
age  and  country,  will  be  united  in  one  glorious  society,  eihihiting 
perfect  holiness,  and  enjoying  everlasting  happiness,  in  the  presence  of 
-    ■        -   -.     ■  •"■  '  ■■  :  ■       .  . .    .^  truths 
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ivii.  4i  iviii.  7,  8,  11-19.  5tli.  Eeliance  upon  tie  eupport  and  aii 
of  worldly  powers,  whose  tyranny  it  Banctiona  and  upholds,  Ebt.  ivii. 
1,2.16,17;  iriii,  3,  9. 

Such  is  the  pictura  drawn  by  the  hand  of  proplieey,  of  this  rival  and 
oneoiy  of  God,  seated  in  his  temple;  and  its  counterpart  is  but  too 
elearly  seen  in  the  history  of  a  great  portion  of  ChriBtendom.  Ont  of 
tha  abundant  proofs  furcif  hed  by  the  records  of  the  church  during  the 
long,  dark  night  through  which  she  has  passed,  and  even  by  the  pre- 
■eut  state  of  the  world,  it  is  sufGcient  to  mention  a  few  leading  traits 
of  character  which  mark  that  system  of  iniquity  in  which  tha  fulfilment 
of  these  predictions  is  pre-eminently  seen.  Gross  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  worship; — compulsory  celibacy  and  uncommanded 
austerities,  combined  with  meretricious  splendor  and  a  counterfeit 
Jewish  ritual; — blasphemoua  aeBumptiona  of  Divine  titles  and  honors, 
claims  of  infallibility  and  supreme  authority  over  the  conscience,— 
dispensations  and  absolution  of  sins,  pretended  prophecies  and  miraslea, 
— oppresaioa  and  persecution  of  the  people  of  God,  carried  on  with  the 
concurrence  and  aid  of  earthly  rulers; — all  these  have  been  found 
more  or  less  developed  in  those  antichriatian  Bystems  which  have  so 
greatly  prevailed  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  spread  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  rainoua  delusion  of  myriads, 
who,  being  blinded  by  error,  perish  in  their  sin. 

The  fearful  errors  of  this  apoitasy  are-  uot,  however,  the  closing 
scenes  of  this  hook.  The  "  wicked  "  or  "  lawless  one"  "  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,"  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  She  that  did 
corrupt  the  earth  shall  be  judged.  Rev.  lii.  2.  And  this  great  event, 
which  will  cause  mourning  to  some  on  earth,  will  occasion  great  joy 
and  thanksgiving  in  heaven.  Rev.  iviii.  9-19;  lii.  1-6.  Again,  and 
^ain,  and  again,  the  cry  is  heard  there,  "  Alleluia ;"  and  the  servants 
of  Ood  on  eai'tb  ore  summoned  to  join  in  the  song. 


205.  Our  work  is  done.  The  first  ctaptera  of  Matthew 
fibow  ua  Christ  in  his  weakness ;  of  I'oyal  descent  indeed,  and 
receiving  the  profoundest  homage,  yet  poor  and  persecuted ; 
tlie  last  of  Revelation  allow  him  with  memorials  of  his  auffer- 
ing — for  he  is  a  Lamb  still— but  triumphant,  "  reigning  for 
ever  and  ever."  la  Geoesia  we  see  Paradise  lost,  and  man 
diiveu  forth  from  the  presence  of  Gcd ;  in  RevektioQ  mor* 
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than  Paradise  is  regained,  men  are  once  more  in  fellow  ihip 
with  (3od  (xxii.  3.  4,  5),  a  fellowship  that  shall  know  no  end. 
Malachi  had  ended  with  "a  curse,"  the  last  words  of  John 
are  of  blessing  (xsii.  21).  So  characteristic  are  the  various 
portions  of  the  Inspired  Volume  througliout:  so  complete  tha 
whole. 
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Bitnilisr  to  llioM  to  whom  he  wrote.  From  the  Eaftsm  Churoh,  tlii."  use  of  ih« 
wnrd  pwi'wd  AradHally  to  the  Weslflrn;  and.  at  len!!tli,  through  the  Kormans,  ™i 
inrrndiioed  Into  Enalani.  Its  lonj  eslabliahod  use,  brevity,  oomprehoosltonpi.^ 
and  it»  tran.>fi>rmHtioa  from  n  plural  Into  a  singular  noun  fn  n1!  the  modern 
InoKiwiBeB  of  Enropa,  specially  ftttad  It  to  become,  what  the  choice  of  it  bj  the 
great  trnn-lntorH  of  tLie  Soripturei  innde  it.— the  e»iloriog  title  of  tlmt  which  by 
virtue  of  its  unity  and  plan  ia  emphatically  T»b  Book.— [SmiWl  Bible  Dictionaiy.) 

Not»  II,  |4,p.l8.  11  is  not  oertnin  at  wliat  time  the  triple  division  of  tlie  Old 
Testament  was  made;  hat  it  is  not  nccidental  or  arbitrary,and  is,  undoubtedly. y^ry 
ancient.  The  Penlnteuol!  naturally  reoeived,  at  an  enrly  penod  of  Jewi'h  history, 
■le  title  "Ihe  Law.^'the  boolt  of  the  Law."  baoaiiae  it  embodied  the  nntional  laws 
ind  regalstionn.  From  this  and  other  causes,  It  held  in  all  subsequent  times  a  di»- 
(InclandauthoriHilivBpoaltionin  the  Canon.  When  additions  lo  the  Canon  wore 
made,  ffiielher  of  annals,  prophecies,  or  psalms,  they  would  naturally  form,  or  fnll 
inUiaelaat  of  Iheiroum.  That  a  daaaification,  analagoua  to  that  adopted  by  the 
later  Jews,  wm  in  BXislcnoe  before  the  completion  of  the  Canon,  wo  learn  frram 

plete)  a  triple  division  is  mentioned:  "the  Law,  the  Propheta,  and  the  rest  of  ihe 

the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalran,"  using  the  third  of  these  titles  to  desisnate  the 
TfagioTapha.  Josephus  uses  a  similar  classiflcation.  We  infer  from  the  lanuiiage 
of  Jo.-'^phns  (Coiitr.  Apion.  t.  8).  and  from  other  authorises  (see  McCliotook  and 
B'ronir's  Cyclop,  ii.  p.  77)  that  the  Hnuiosrapba  did  not  originally  include  more  than 
the  fonr  books  ivhiohoontain  "hymns  of  praise  to  God  and  precepts  for  the  con- 
duct of  life" :  the  Pmlms.  Proierbs,  Conlicles,  and  Eccleaiaates.  For  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  Including  the  arrangement  of  ttie  books  nnder  these  three 
iieads,  see  the  aboTe  mentioned  work,  or  Smith's  Bib.  Die.  under  words,  Bible  and 


II,  1 7,  p.  16,    The  definition  of  soiuit 


Where  a  b 


in  its  technical  use,  tegardi  then 
things;  (1)  That  whatever  claim 
I  irue:  and  (_2)  Uncorrnpted  pint 


aUmntU  in  a  sense  easily  derived  from  that  in  which  the  ori«in»l  ( 
ised,  p  >ssing  by  the  later  and  corrupted  use  of  it  by  the  Latini 
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'»KC- 


and  Da  Rossi,  h 


igthBiitimiironi.MSa.wl 
roHRhl  from  Derljend  in  Sn^liex 
Smith's  Bib.  Die.)  Article,  Old  Taiamint.} 
Natl  V,5 13,  p.  IT.    The  beainning,  or  midtlie  of  the  .Mil  p 


™lly«.qim 


i  style  of  vf 


d  the 


i  of  tho  sutHteriptiona  Sppenili 


of  the  foiii 

>t  EiwebLuB.  (I  *B),  «nd  of  the  Epiaf  Is  to  Mar. 
ifore  tha  Pealmis  place  a  limit  ia  one  dit^ct 
isjonsofthe  Aola,snd  the  Eptetle«,(JG 
Epistles,  (which  arc 


jription  on  i 
din  of  the  In 


XKV.  e,  this  leason  (Mali.  iit.  1-18)  belns  that  sppoinlfld  by  tha  ( 
the  testiyal  of  St  Thecla.  The  Egyptian,  iheretbre,  who  wrote 
ob^aiTing  (he  Dame  of  Thecla  in  the  margin  of  the  Codei.  (wli 
notes  sre  <!ommonly  placed  by  later  hand"),  hsatily  concluded  tl 
Codei.  In  ihH  Tiew  Scrivener  thtnUs  Tregelles  is  right,  "aim. 
tion."    (Introd.  pp.  82-S3.) 

In  1786,  C.  a.  Woide  ptiblianed  a  folio  edition  of  the  N.  T.  from 
lee'i,  B.  H.  Covrper  published  nn  Svo  edition  in  common  Greek 
hn^  been  unfortunate  in  adding  breathings  and  accents,  in  df 
paragraphs  of  the  Ck>dex.  and  supplying  its  hiatup 
all  ^tiidantaof  the  Greeii  Test  to  avail  thomselces  i 


;pen3. 


Noil!  VI.  i  13 
ne,  publishei 


i  by  Tiec 


mdorf,  (LeipEio,  UST,)  I 


Lofal 


Nora  VII,  {13,  p.  IK.  The  Coles  Sinslticua  (denlgnatad  by  the  first  ^ettat  of  th< 
Hebrew  alpliabet,  (K)  contains  portions  of  tlje  Sephnaint,  the  Maw  Tealament,  Ih. 
Epistle  of  Ilnrnnba^  and  poi-tlons  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hei'mas.  Lt  conlalna  thi 
mojt  imoieni  and  valuable  MS.  oopy  of  the  Now  TestamenC  jet  known.  It  is  ol  tin 
4th  century,  and  is  the  only  ancient  MS.  which  conlaini  the  Greah  Text  entire  wll)> 
out  the  loss  of  a  leaf:  Thioueh  the  elibrtsof  Tlschendorf.it  was  stent  aen  present  t< 
the  CiarAleliHider,  who  caused  three  hnndrad  fae^lin lie  copies  to  bo  prepareJiOl 
which  he  gave  one  hundred  to  Tischendor^  nud  dlstributfd  the  ronminder  tt 
various  libraries  and  laarnad  tnsUHitiotis  IhniiighoDt  Clirlslendom.    'J'iscliendorl 

the  Kih  edition  of  his  Ureek  Test. 
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id  the  explanation 

name-i  Turgam.    TIipj  wore  formed  aocording  In  Ihe  strii 

doirn  In  reiiiilar  eiiccesJinn.    When  they  first  bsKivn  to  be 

unoertain     Those  of  Onkolos  nnd  Jonathan  bsn  U™i»l  a 

re  the  oldaat  and 

Owing  to  the  neoesiity  o(  using  Kreatet  Ullliida  of  expri 

;9slon  In  render! n 

prophetiflal  writings  than  the  Pentatenoh  roqnired.  the  ■I'ar) 

^m  of  Jonathan  1 

lil*™l  than  that  of  Oiikelos.    Both  of  tham  probably  belo 

.ngtolhefinitOBi 

though  they  may  hnfe  been  reiiaed  and  pm  in  their  presen 

t  shape  atslaterp 

tht  *[h  aonlury— an  late,  at  least  as  Iht.  Till.    (See  an  ac 

oonnt  of  iha  Tnt 

by  Ziini;  also  Westflott'a  Introd.  to  Gospels,  pp.  135-0;  and 

,  Smilh's  Bib  Uic 

le  Chl-1: 


ports 


or  Hellenie  diflleol  whloh  had  oome  into  general  usB  »mong  Greek -speaking 
people,  wae  used  by  aiinost  nil  the  Jews  of  the  di-perslon.  The  etistenoe  of  Greek 
ciiieson  the  coast  and  tn  the  interior  of  Palestine  had  also  made  itquiia  pre?alenl 
ai no n«  Palestinian  Jews,  (Huff'J  Inirmi.  Pnrt  i i.  J  10).  Bdt  aaspoken  by  the  Jews, 
it  was  iHTsaly  modified  by  the  SyroJ^haldaio,  whioh  ainoe  the  Babylonish  eapUvity 


n  of  ordlna 


(Ilel 


(the  Septnaglnt), 
oat  of  Uieee  eauses 


Hebrew  Scriplu 
:tensiiense.  hti  ' 
I  their  Greek  ■ 


e.  had  be 


<sbadbe 


•lated;  ) 


a   this  Jud 


.    The  ] 


If  then 


■eek  of  the  New  Testament  from   ola; 
changes  In  ihe  orlliographj,  or  in  the  inflection  of 

are  such  as  illuslrale  the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  langui 
rather  than  euch  a«  alfcct  Ihe  interpretation. 

2.  Thi  a^ria.  The  writers  of  the  New  Tealament  were  not  only  famlitar  v 
the  Old  Testament,  but  they  were  Jews,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  HebrBi 
Slririt  If  they  ased  Gr«ek  words,  their  menial  charaPteriatice,  and  (heir  con. 
lions  were  those  of  Hebrews.  Hence  their  writings  are  Hebraistic  in  coloring, 
Btyl^J'lu  the  shade  and  mode  of  thought.'    They  have  (1)  tbs 


>f  hing 


thTcons 

iruoion  and  connexion  of  sentances  remarkably  unlike  the  Gre 

ll)  That 

TiUdneag  of  eiprasaion  "resulta  at  one  time,  for  example,  from  the  a 

Itltntion  1 

iiUons  instead  of  cases;  at  another,  from  the  use  of  a  Tirid  phrase  f.j 

prepositii 

spii-il  and 

1  temper.    (2)  The  chief  peonliai  Ities  of  the  syntait  of  the  N.  T.,  lie 
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d  psrlicipisl  oonslru= 
mrdinaled.    Onlythet 


subtle 


by  which  Allio  irnters  Bihihit  th«  inlerdeiwndenae  of  dnn.^es  i 
(/Vt/nta  (o  iioifniM's  Or«A;  £er_  sf  (is  .V.  T.;  and  Sm^Wi  Bi*  J 
This  oombidstloh  of  Hebrew  idiom  with  Greek  words  imp»rKd 

nunrterflil  'iTldnens  which  oonalilBie  il«  peouliar  beauty.    Thejgi 

mcceedtng  BgBs  that  hlahirr  which  was  the  fi 


he  apirii 


_,.,. —  „.  iphecy;  tlio-ia 

of  the  Ihingfof  Christ  spd  shows 
aljrptto  prophecy:  the  three 


They  i 


requisite  to  perfect  God') 


the  New  Tr 
Teetsi 


ilso  form  apart  ofthe  evidence  "of  the  inseparsblB  unity  of  the  two  tea 
,  (hs  old  and  the  new  revelations  of  «ad."    (ScA^t  Bat.  Apos.  Charch,) 


;    eqiiftlly  e 
Hi  more,  or  Jess,  according  to  the  th. 
'.    It  abounds  tn  the  histnrical  books; 


iC*™ 


&nd  profou 


I.    Tho' 


soft! 


-_, ..J  J _... ^  ..v*,.,c.. -j.c,i„=  „j,u  entertained 

Jy  neeessilj  they  applied  words  to  subjeela  to  which  thev  had  not  be 
uUie  Greek  writers,  and  infused  into  Ihem  a  profound   spiritual 

pent,    (S'nart  IB  fliifl'i /.ilrod.) 

An  Schatr  says.  IHVW,  of  Aposiol,  Ctmreh.  p. 
[iient  ocOTirrenoe.  and  of  the  gtei '    " 
flight  life,  truth,  resurrection,  i 


m  applied  bj 
e  Old  Testa. 


istlmporl. 


liberty,  humility,  blessedness,  darkness,  llesh,  unbelief,  sin.deaili. 

arillngs.  or  in  most  cases,  eien  in  the  Old  Testament;  though  tl 
tainly  agreeable  to  iho  natural  import  and  the  etymology  of  the  woi 


Noi.  X,  3  49,  p.  3».    Thetwofol. o . 

probabli/  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  IgnaUus; 


looka  of  the 


n,  Origi 


Cyprian.  See  Ennfcisc'j  Warki,  11 
'o  edit. !  Wm,  Ball).  Some  paoaages  from 
I  cited  in  McClintock  and  Sirong's  Cyclop., 


pp,  89, 183.  2*1.  aM,  51'. ,  ...  pp.  ,.,  „ 
early  ChrlaHan  Fntbera,  on  Uils  poll 

accurate;  Tii:   "Oracles  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apostles,  and 
(Apocalypse.)    {Zard  ii  p.  61T.) 

lathe  Greek  M3S..  which  now  remain  to  ns,  we  find  the  usua 
write  the  four  Gospels  in  one  volume,  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in 
teripl9  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  little  used  fop  public  wora 
rarer  than  the  other  books,  (See  Table  g  59'.  Occasionaily  the  G 
Episties  form  a  single  rolume.'  The  Apocalypse  is  sometimes 
GospaUi  (ometloes,  with  the  faulloa  Epistles;  and  sometimes,  i 
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Epi.-, 


r  the  MSS.  oontaTn  the  \ 


a,  Pauline  Epistles,  Apoealypsa.    (Scrivener's  lah 


NoTi  XI. ;  55,  p.  3ft.  Tlie  most  Important  cditinaa  o!  the  New  Testament  fince 
tha  days  of  Giiesliflah  are  those  of  Laehmann,  TiaoliBntlovf,  and  Tresellea  (1.) 
Ona  of  iscAmnim'slin  a  Yols., mi.  1850),  in  addition  to  ilie Greek  tout,  and  acrlilpai 
up p,iral lis  (Tarious  readings  with  the  aulhoHti«9  upon  tiiiieli  they  rest),  Ronmins 

\na  left  b/  Jei:ome.  It  was  the  aim  at  Lachtnnnn  to  rastare  the  text  in  the  Hi's! 
place,  to  the  sonttitian  in  which  it  whs  in  t^e  fourth  centurji  and, tiien,  tVom  that 
basis,  to  proceed  with  new  inyestiKntions  ftr  ftsoertainlng  the  true,  orlainal  IsxU 

structed  the  test  anew,  foUowtng  tmpllaitly  a  few  anetmt  authoHUa  whan  tliey 

the  Codd,  A  B  C,  (see  pp.  41. 43)  tha  ti^gmenta  P  QTZ(and  someliraes  D)  of  tha 
Gospels;  DEof  the  Acts;  DGH  of  StPaa!:  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  Iraorausand 
OriKin  ;  of  the  Western  Fathers.  Cyprian,  Hilary  of  PotetlerH,  Luolfer  of  Caglinr:. 
of  Latin  interprtlalions,  four  In  the  Gospeltr,  two  in  the  Aots,  three  in  the  Paulina 
Epistles  and  one  in  the  Apocalypse!  '     ' 


,    The  ■ 


of  la 


r  »9S  a 


other  Chiisrian  Falhern  lia  utterly  ignored.  His  edition  of  the  Vuljnila  aooom- 
psnying  the  Greek  teit.  was  revised  hy  him  from  Cbdd.  Fa/demit  (written  by  tha 
Older  of  Victor,  BIsihop  ot  Capua,  and  oorrooled  by  him,  A.  D,  Mil)  and  Anlintaiim 
(Laarentlaji  Libraiy,  Florence,  published  by  Tlsohendorr,  1S5U,  1S54),  the  he«t 
H.^.  of  Uie  Valgsle. 

(2).  The  Riont  important  editions  by  Tbtiaiiorf  use  the  SennM,  which  embodies 
the  reeultA  of  hi.s  critical  laborKUptolBSft;  and  the  Elf/hOi,  which  has,  m  addition, 


tireac  body  of  the  i 
original  text;  an, 
the  later  .MSS.  vrhe 
(3).    TregeBa' 


.;  he  has 


aonly  tariia  receptas. 


■    from    the 


nlike  Lachm 


thot 


,  of  whiol 


eviiieDlly  corrupted. 

!en  publishad,  will  be,  whea  ci 

-I'itlcism.    He  also  oonstrncts 


Taliinble  contribution  to  Saored 

discarding  wholly  as  authorities  the  textut  i-ea^>liui  and  the  enreive  MSB,,  < 
eieeptionofayery  few  which,  he  thinks,  presene  an  ancient  Wxt.  "This 
of  Ti-egullen  dilfers  from  that  of  Laehmann  in  hsTing  a  broader  critical  foui 
andl'roia  that  of  'i'lschendorf  In  its  more  constant  adherence  toansienteT 
li  ^Ives  tlis  various  reailintn  of  the  uncial  MSS.,  the  ancient  vereions,  a> 
eccleslaetieal  writers  to  EusetHiu  inclasive.  To  the  uicient  ver»ons 
I'nthors  'I'regelles  has  giien  great  attention,  and  his  very  extensive  collali 
aonceded  to  be  very  aeanrale.  An  acconnt  of  his  critical  principles  and 
If  Priniai  I^zt.  (1351),  and  in  his  edition  of 


{«),  The 


IS^B), 


)f  OioG 


uahle  aid  froi 


I.  Affords  dreek  Testajnent, 
a,  flud  analytical,  philological,  and  es- 
latter  work  is  characterized,  howerer,  \ij  considerable  lalito- 
aling  witti  difficiit  pa^sa^ao. 
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edllim 


»of  m 


It'  tiit  texlfl  ia  Ihe  Old  TesMiiient  wbtcb  s 

Ij3u)  i"  tlint  BflifBd  by  P.  H.Sti'iTiier,  A.M.,  (Cait 
WEE  are  given  the  varioua  readlnge  of  Ihe  edii 
risclienduri;  nnd  Ti-eifelleg, 

Son  XIJ,  3  S7 


I.  Tl.ai 


>ll]ty.  r-u 


le  foJI< 


ringrt 


ties,  whether  inaiiuaerlplH,  veraions,  or  Fnthei's,  but  ixtKhl  to  be  tlie  result  at  a 
paiietii  uoiiiisTlBOD  and  eni-cl^]  estimate  of  the  evidenoe  supplied  by  tbcin  all. 

(-').  Thai  wJiore  there  ia  a  real  agreement  bfitWBen  all  the  doounients  prior  to  the 
teiiili  contarj,  the  testimony  of  later  inanoHurlpii.  though  not  to  1*  rejooled 

Imernal  evideiioa,  can  hardly  be  adopted  [oannoi  be  adopted  1]. 

(,3).  Tl lilt,  in  the  far  nrnre  numBCOna  caaee,  where  tlie  most  ancient  documenla 
are  at  vojlimce  with  eauh  other,  ihe  later,  or  onrsiye  oopisBareof  nnuchimportanoa 
AH  the  surviving  reprerenTRtives  of  other  oodtoes,  verj  probably  as  early,  perhaps 
ST4^n  earllei'  ttian  any  no«  axtant^lntroUuction,  Chap,  tie.) 

The^e  rules  (if  the  aeeond  tvere  made  »0uifAfT£«tron^ern^LnHt  the  latei',  or  em^ 
sive  M^..)  would  probably  aipres->4.  as  Scrivener  su)<[^4&3,  Ihe  tennu  on  u^ioh  tlie 
resp^Hre  claims  of  (lie  anolal  and  oiirsive,  or  Uis  earlier  and  later  codiees  may  lie 


J,  am    In  Isia-is.H.H.  Baber,  ofU. 


•inua.    But  for  thes 


e  loped  laa. 


other  c 


the  LXJC 


NOM  XIV,  JTl,  p.  61.    The  Pealiito  New  Tealament  wna  firat  printed  at  Vienna, 
15S3.    This  Bdilion.  now  »ery  Bcaroe,  Is  held  in  high  Bfleem.    ThaOld  Toslninont 

Polyglola  (lr;4B,  lEiM-T).  The  Syriao  Bible  (IBlfl),  prepared  by  Prof.  Lee  for  the 
British  and  IToreiflii  Bible  Soeiety,  Is  the  Peshito  revised  on  tl^e  aullioriiy  of  the 
WS8.  and  other  orltionl  material  then  accosaiblB  to  him.  Bince  that  drtte,  Uia 
Libnurlesof  Euru|ie  have  received  large  accBSSlonsofHSS.  from  the  Ga.^1,  and  now 
poBWSa  the  requisite  fasiiities  for  sitoh  a  orltioal  edition  of  Iha  Feshito  as  i(a  anti- 
qully  and  iinporrance  demand.  Sneli  an  edition  is  a  great  de.'.ideraiiini.— The 
olainiB  of  the  Paldlo  version  of  the  S.  T.  to  the  high  rank  for  antiquity  and  criliaal 
value  it  has  lontj  held,  ha^'e  reaently  been  disputed.  Among  (he  S5t>  M^.  broijj<ht 
In  1842  and  1M7  10  the  Brltinh  Musaum  Irom  Ihe  Syrian  monasteries  in  the  .NMvriaa 


1.  of  (V 


1  hich  ha  decided  to  bi 


of  Tellum,  mitten  in 


I  of  the  Miu« 


sntury.    This  Mji.  In 
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ii.  18;  V 


(,Siriu8na>\  pp  M9-i37.)  For  the  iBXt  of  thlii  MS,  Curston,  Tregellea,  aud  AllOrd 
(G>r«A-  list  Pmleg/ea.)  olnim  a  gmfllar  anliquHy  than  thaj  ooncede  to  that  of  Ihe 
Peflhiio;  and.  therefore,  (.oonsislenlly  with  their  theory,  which  is  that  of  lAohmaiin}, 
thev-  claim  fiir  it  fl  htahar  critical  vaLua  It  is  sISQ  olaimad  that  tha  portion>i  of  the 
ttospal  of  St.  Malllievr  found  in  this  MS.  were  not  trnnalatod  from  tlia  Graak,  but 
fmio  the  Apoatla'B  HabrBW  (Sjro-Chaldaic)  original,  altlioii;ih  injuiod  nines  l>y 
oop.viala.  or  revisera  {Si/rlac  FcnioM.  Smith's  Bilj.  Dfo).  On  the  oihar  liand.  ScrlTd- 
nar^  after  n  critical  eitninlnatiun  of  this  MS.,  and  of  tla  relation"  to  Ilia  Pashito, 
while  enneedlng  to  it  great  antlqniiy  and  Importance,  proaoiinoas  it  inferior  lo  tlio 
Paahito  "in  mtry  napsef."— (Introd.,  pp.  aiB^ti.>-Dr.  3.  Datldaon  i^so  holds  that 
the  Cnretonlan  Tsrsion  ia  older  that  the  Peahilo,  and  that  all  aeholnra  of  orilieal 
aasaoilj  muai  ao  daoide,  though  ha  reacts  entirely  tlie  aWma  aat  up  respeotinR  the 
soureo  of  its  liospel  of  Matthew.  He  daiea  the  Onraluniso  Syraio  aomelime  In  the 
Sd  eenlarj ;  and  tha  Peahilo  about  A  J).  BUO.  He  daoidaa  that  Uie  Ooretonian  Syralo 
has  many  older  and  belter  readings  than  the  Po.ihilo,  though,  on  tlia  whole,  as  a 

inianded  for  priyole  rather  than  public  use.  Whereas,  the  Feshiio  ljoi«j!  iulendea 
tor  pnNlc  use  in  the  Chnrohet.,  iv.is  more  competently  tconslaied,  its  author  oc 
authors  haying  both  Iha  Cureloaian  and  Greek  tens  oon«tuntly  before  Hiem. 
(Sjrtae  Vcrt'Ont!  Ktltt^l Bib.  Ca-,^ Edil.) 


SotkXV.JH 

17,  p.  lit.    It  has  been  well  remarii 

ed  <«.  and  S.'i  CiKhp.  ii.  MS) 

lis  oanon  Is  1 

lat  p.irllallr  true 

,  slnoe  (he  harel 

le^t 

.raadiogs  may  have  beai; 

jstllt  of  load' 

fertenee  in  oopyiug,  and  on  thi 

I'innipio  lliey  oould  neve 

[1  IH  only  true.  « 

3ripis,orver. 

ions  lend  strong  i 

support  to  the  harde 

rform."    l/nirod.  p.  STi) 

NorBXVI.S 

112,  p.  cn.    The  i 

iTidence  againat 

genuiuBness  of  this  text 

ished  by  the 

anaient  nnoials. 

aiunj,  und  tha  writings  o1 

■lUhars  is  of  the  strongoal  char 

HOter.    it  is  not 

id  in  any  of  the  eioml  un 

1  4  B  G  K. 

[H.  oiled  in  the  1 

land-Book,  Is  trr 

ant  In  this  connection,  as 

ive  letters  of  the 

.ceniary.]  Tlia  Greek  our 

f  iheCatholio 

Bplstlea(309)^ 

«(A  the  SKspliort 

<tf 

(mm  ^fftlalnlbceaturti  on 

All  iheLeohonaries  which  eonlain  Sie  oontastomil  the  disputed  wor 
ancient  verwona  tnolnding  tha  ViilgiMo.  (as  It  came  fi'Om  Jerome),  ann 
(thoughinterpolftted  in  modern  printed  editions);  all  the  Sreek  Father! 
eiUng  18X13  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  tlie 
Fathers,— Hilary,  Lncifer,  Ambrose  Jerome.  Angnsljne,  and  others,— oi 
ciroumslanoaa  under  whioli  it  found  Its  way  into  the  Oomplnlonsian  an 
Greek  leits  tell  agiunst  it.  It  ia  pretty  wall  asoertained  that  in  tha  ed 
CompiLitenslBii  test,  no  Greek  aodieas  of  high  antiquity,  or  flrat-rala 
were  employed;        '  "■-■-   '"  -^-•-' -•■■■-  >■- ^— --i—  ■ ■^ 


B  to  this  passagi 
rs  [i. «,  the  I   " 


tin]  c< 


is  knoM 


n  tlisi 


ruth," 


rived  froi 
l,atm.  Erasmus,  after  omillang  ill 
?  third,  according  to  a  promise.  Tiade 
it  C0u2d  bt  found  la  any  Qrtek  WS. 


When  the  Godcx  Briiannioiu 
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724  NOTES. 

Wasnhowntoconfnio  the  HPtds,he  inserted  them  in  his  next  edItJon.but  alsoei 
pressed  hisopinion  thai  the  Codeihad  been  covriipted,  Tliat  Codei  iasupposed  now, 
after  extended  inquiry,  to  be  Indeniified  aa  the  Cod.  lloofortianus.  (of  Trinity 
College,  I>ublin)^^i  M3.  of  modern  date,  oorrnpted,  and  ivithout  anthottty.  But, 
on  ttiB  oDier  hand,  some  Afriam  writere,— Vigilius  of  'Ihapsua,  os  the  end  of  the 
6th  oentury,  Euliientiue  of  Kuspae  (Hgur.  about  620),  and,  pofsibly,  Cyprinn,— 
lippeni  to  the  'tiiren  Heavenly  Wttoessfls"  as  a  genuine  portion  o{  St,  John's 
Epistle,    The  papBiiRe  is  bIbo  found  in  some  of  the  LaUn  reralons.    The  prMed 

Prom  the  evidence  ivhich  hiblioal  oritioa  tuiTe  aecumalated,  the  verdict  must  be 
that  the  diBpuled  words  were  not  written  by  John;  tliat  they  were  originnily  brought 

on  rer»o  8;  that  from  tlie  Latin  tliey  ei-ept  into  two  Greek  eodiees:  and  thenee  inlo 
the  printed  Gi 


noted  bj  the  Soph  Pus^ili  (:).  Tliis  division  of  verses  iras  retained  with  littld  varia- 
Uon  throui(h  tlie  Middle  Ages,  and  is  sttll  reigned  substantially  Iti  our  modern 
Biblea,  Cardinal  Uugo  dB  Sanoto  Ijaro  (oi  Huifh  de  St.  Cher,  as  tlie  Frenoh  call 
himj.  In  oonneoUon  with  his  (Jommentary  and  Coneordance  (nndertaken  about 
A.a.  12HJ,  and  Issued  A.D,  12B2)  divided  the  Vttlftate  Into  Its  present  chapters,  mid 
placed  in  the  margin  the  letters  A,  B,  G,  D,  Ac,  at  equal  inleiraK— retiutiing  in  the 

erally  adopted  In  copies  of  the  Vnl^ate.  fiabhi  M.  Nsthaa  in  his  Hebrew  Concord- 
ance (lllA)  adopted  the  division  of  chapters  found  at  that  time  in  the  Latin  Bibles, 
and  also  manbeiid  the  Mssoretio  verses  tn  each.  In  ISBl,  Athlas  adopted  the  same 
arruigement  In  his  printid  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Robert  Stephens  In  his 
edition  of  the  New  Tei^tainent  (Geneva,  1661).  subdivided  its  chapters  into  verses. 
The  plati  adopted  by  some  modern  critics  of  banishing  ihenotaliou  of  both  chap- 
ters and  versefl  into  the  margin  and  brealiin?  the  text  into  paragraphs,  belter 
suited  to  the  sense,  does  much  to  neutralise  the  errors  of  the  yerse  and  chapter 
divisions- 


ay  be  conveniently 

Partial  Inspiration:  certain  parts  only  of  the  Bible  stf 

1  inspired. 

,velaLion;(6)  Super- 

tntandenee;  (c)  Approval, 

Plenary  Inapnaiion:  theScripltiresall  and  equally  thi 

s  word  of  l>od,  since 

they  contain  precisely  those  feots  and  thoughts  wh 

,ioh  the  Holy  Spirit 

a,  with  eitraorrll- 
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t.  Mechnnii 


Dated  and  guided  b;  the  BulySpiril 


slimonj  of  Josephiia  resppnti 


"And  how  flrralyWBhBVBs 


Btid  Nebeinja]],  to.    (Seejias.) 

Kires  XX, ;  163,  p.  103.  TiiB  foot  that  some  of  the  fathers  quoted  any  of  tho 
Apochryplial  books  an  csnonieal  Scripture  is  not  surprising,  and  Is  of  little  weight 
Klien  It  is  romoiiibered  that  they  were  ohieKy,  Hnd,  in  soma  onse?.  wholly,  depand- 
enl  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  SoriptiireH  upon  the  Septuaginli 
tntfl  which  yeralon.Uie  Alexandrian  Jewi^througb  the  want  of  »otne  ooinpetenb 
enpervlsory  authority,  liad  admitted  not  only  the  citnonlcBl  books  of  the  O.  T.,  vi 
determined  by  the  Hreat  Synagogue  (ilOlX  but  also  Apoabryphal  additions  written 
after  IhoCanon  wascoinpleted.— There  are  useful  Table!  in  WegtcM  on  the  amort 
(fonnd  alpo  in  Smith's  Si6.  JWc;  and  lacCUnlaek  and  Strong"!  0/c!op.)  showing  to  ■ 
Apoohryphfl  were 


lothei 


made  by  early  Christian  wj 


le  Antile^ 


nry. 


NoTi  XXI,  I  aiS,  p.  135.  In  the  Saered,  ot  Bible  Histories  of  Kllrts,  Kitto,  and  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith :  Rittei's,  and  Robinson's  GaojtraphiBa  of  Palasbiie ;  Olin's  -  Trareli "; 
Dnrbln's  "Observations  In  the  East";  Koblnaon's  "Besearohas  In  the  Holj 
Land";  Kitto's  Works;  Porter's  "Gianl  Cities  of  Bashan";  Stanley's  "LeoturpF 
on tJie  Jewl-h  Chureh,"  and  his  "Sinai  and  Palestine";  Thomson's  "The  Land 
and  the  Book";  Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Egyptians";  I.ayard'a  "Kinereh  and 
Bshylon";  HeIigstenberB's"Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses," or  Hawk^' "Egypt"; 
Conytoare  and  Honson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St^  Paul;  Bawlinson's  "HistDrioa] 
Evidences  ";  and,  especlaily,  (as  to  a  good  degree,  a  substitnte  tor  all  the  others,] 
In  the  i-ecent  great  Bible  DioHonai'les  and  Cjolopediaa.  the  ftudeot  will  find 
ampler  and  ftBsher  sourpes  of  information,  llluatratlou  and  evidence  than  in 
thnilar  books  of  an  earlier  data. 

Kora  XXII.  J  20S,  p.  la*.  Di.  Strom!  of  Euglaad  B'Svansod  thq  Iheory  (to  whioB 
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Lord  so 


wa3  the  : 


-e  of  t^ 
e  liesi't  I 


He 


in;  ther 


^ery  fluid  (serum);   and  Ihenn 
hypothesis  that  the  aoldler's  spear  pierced  the  pericardium)  It  might  pass  out, 

HonielimeB  broaehed  in  the  pnipil,  it  may  ba  well  to  obserce  (1)  that.  pssfinR  by  tlio 
ImpTObabillty  that  "clot"  (orasanrnentuni)  would  flow  through  the  wound,  or  flow 
ntflll.ilB-aanotihe  aiiistitasnls  of  blood  which  issued,  bxiinetuai  Mood  and  wnter— 
(he  symbola  of  soorlflce  and  apnrifjins,  or  regenerating  ageuti  and  (2)  that  it 
may  well  be  qneationed  whether  Dr.  Stroud'BjOeft  eustain  his  theory, and  whcihei 
the  ilnoru  meets  either  the  demands  of  soianoft  or  of  theology.  (See  also  jtfeta 
Quart.  £sv.  April,  ises.) 


of  thee 


,  sph. 


The  Hsbraiama  of  the  New  Teslamenl  ii 
the  inquiry  widei' 


aside.    Thi 
same  way  as  the  literal  sense  of  any  other  writings,  by  the  ftllK 
appllnnne  of  soholatahip,  and  the  most  complete  oonBdenaa  in  the  neoessa 
abJnlule  oonnaoHon  of  words  and  thoughts.    No  Taristion  of  phraae,no  peci 

liei   in   the  whole  expression,   and   no   one  can   presume   to   set   asid 


of  ei 


itrKrlalorindifl-erenl 

-..    i..1m.. 

lU'i  Bib.  Die.;  Art,  Nac  TcstimtM.) 

.  XXtV,  J  323,  p.  22i 
inmehaninyraslieda 

p^'bu 

,ord  '^vl|i■o^t  when  foHowed  by  t 
t  it  cannot  be  so  rendered  when  stsn 

mAauin^L  fashed  out-    The  w 


,  oonnecHngtnhismindnllthe  links  of  this  and  history,  wm  ooeneAaimid  with 
L  aad  ioept  In  ^/JUf,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  points  out  we  see  the  forne  of  the 
^fect  tense,  '*  ha  wept  and  oontimt&d  weepaiff." 

■IXXV,  5+53,  p.rt'lS.  After  thorottghly  mastering  the  summary  of  principles 
by  the  auihor  on  pages  33T-362.  the  theological  student  will  find  no  bptler 
in  the  study  of  the  diatinotise  nature,  speoial  function  and  proper  interpi  t 
L  of  prophecy  than  in  Dr.  Fatrbiurn's  able  and  Interesting  treatise  on  Prophecy 
bXXVI,  {4S4.  p.  349.  Oo  the  symbolic  import  of  the  cherubim  a  ditferenl, 
robablv  a  more  oorreet  view  is  Inlten  by  recent  writers.  Dr.  B.  W  Hengiten- 
laioTBi;  that 


irplaci 


ig  the  s 


es  the  m 


.  The  liniig^ebisa  of  the  Apocalypse, 
ferronBOiialy  translated  bmata),  thoagh  different  in  some  respeut-s,  are  substantially 
identical  with  the  oherabim  of  Esekiel,  and  hare  therefore  a  similar  iymboiio  im- 
part. Dean  Alford  (Comment  on  Rev.  Iv.  0)  ssys,  "The  foiireherubic  forma  are  the 
representatives  of  animated  iiatnre— of  God's  sentient  creBlion."  The  Church, 
aymboHied  by  the  Elders,  and  the  CreaUon.  symbolised  by  the  Uvin^-btitvi; 
nnrmoniouslj  unite  in  the  unoeaslng  prmse  of  Htm  who  sitteth  on  the  thron*. 
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INDEX. 


Abrahsm,  his  wanderings.  41s ;  vcomi: 
■ntid6)ohim,4i8.4T»;  jastifleiJlD^^it 
383.  657,  «es-9;  how  to  shore  bis  bias 


A.  V-,  Uieyte^se  dsM  oC  626. 
Adam.  eftSct  of  his  sin,  SST.  44P. 
Adoption,  two  kinds  of,  W9;  privileges 


660,CoijBI,n,3L 

AltegOTJ,  ktndH  oC,  T 

pntiTig,S13-8;  Jewi 


tTon,3s7.    (See  Figures,  Tjpes,  Fara- 

Almond.  ■  evmbol,  meaninB  of,  iSB. 
Alphabfllical  psalm,  440.  KT, 
AmKguous  words  in  English  Tcrsion.n. 
Amman,  prophecies  on,  134. 
Anmionliin  Baotinns,  HB, 
•  ook  at,  B39. 


AnsloHy,  the  f 

spdn&al  tnith,  169r 
meaning  of  wiwda,  2li 

AnBl<^  of  (iiith,  mean 


9  of,  ii 


men».  ^  M;  Gamble 
diflbtenicitieisoca 


A^,  the  Egyptian  idol,  4St,  BSl. 

Apoci7pha,Don-iHnon<[fll7of.I62: 
riasf  Tahie  of,  103;  when  deelar 
nonicalbTBoine,24S;  AngnsCine 

Aposlles,  their  saflMnss  and  U 
112,  241-B;  theif  candor,  127. 

Arabia,  divisions  oj;  281;  propbeo: 


AralHC  la 


isteas,  atf^  of,  4( 


orda  in  New  Tes- 


ned,»«. 


I  love  of  Scrip- 

SoripCiire,  4^. 
kscenaliHiB  to  heaven  ondar  differaut 

dlBpenBatioDS.  44S. 
taia.  rmaning  oC  in  Kew  Teatamsnl^SOS. 
UmonffiTOB3ie!r  Wstory,  604. 
\sB  in  tbe  east  passagea  a] — '~~ 
latronomir  ^ds  obronoliw 

liBi  its  hietorj,  W6;  propbeo 

_  jjn^ngs  ft^ 
idolatrv  in,  — 
„.«.,<„„enl,  idea  of,  how  imparted,  172; 
meaning  oC  22»;  iropottanea  of,  3j8i 
day  of,  471. 
Augustus,  who;  difTerant  kings  so  called, 

AuthenlioHj  of  the  Scriptures,  whaf,  83: 
prooft  of  its  claim.  84-J ;  evidences  oft 
106,  et  aeq.    (See  Genuliieneas,  Eviden- 

Authority,  double  meaning  ot,  212. 

BtinoK,  prophaetes  ^Ifilled.  121;  enp- 
«viiy  in,  6M-S;  deliverance  from  a 
type  of  radamption.  3S3:  lis  condition 
in  the  days  of  Isainh.  545;  prophaeies 
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^28  ISDEX. 

BnlmofGilend-MJ. 
Bnptism,  its  signification,  199, 
iSaiiiabns.liiatoryof,lMi  Lin  conduct 

wards  Mark,  lib. 
BaitM-'B  :ole  tor  the  romoral  of  doubte, 
BBiist»,aieir  symbolics] 

Bereatii 


suits. 


on  Seri^nre^lffleulllBs,  KB. 
■  "■—  '.tap  of  Scripture  Mid  lis 


iord-8  flrmuBSi 

"tudj-iUKitll;  spiritii 
Id  bs  studied,  13,  1T8, 
s  word,  IB;  eonpiarsi 

studied,  404; 


V'i^J  s 


88  pd 


books.  4as-fl| 

Imtory,  bltwraphj,  «2;  its'  threefold 
reTelatian-aaj  to  be  studlsd  by  all: 
opinion  of  early  OhrKiaana,  aB;  has 

S™,t  '.'5''^'''l  *''^  "*  ^•™^  »"- 
f2™%,*S,  the  book  tor  the  youna, 
IS6.  (See  Tsstament,  Division,  Sn- 
danoo,  Interptetation,  Genuineness, 
Auaientlcity.  Canon.) 
'^  T  J^'^*"''  BttlliOTiB  o£  by  Alter, 
Hiroft,  M;  BopthTOj*  «;  OurcellcMiB, 

E18,  38!  Fftll^;  Gnoflbaob,Mi  HooBht 
m„it'F>  trS^S"?.*-  **■  J'h'^^tSi 
mniooltl7,4t-Bi  Koppa,  238;  Laoh- 

^sca'r?,VV'''^"^  *^  '"^ 

Btroh's  Auotarium.  IM. 

Birks  on  the  Chronoloay  of  (he  Au5, 

S'ti.e  "gS^s";"™^  ordifte-^ent  parl« 
^'pS^  ^versal,  when  applied  lo  Iho 
Bitumen,  what,  26B. 
Blood,  different  meanine 

offered  In  saortflce,  408 
Boldness  in  the  felth,«l. 
Bomberg;'s  Bible,  M». 

Botsnj  of  Sorlpturei 

BotUes,  eastern,  291. 
""■"-  "T  Scripture, " 


Cabal  istB,  fios-ln 
Cresar^.  185. 
Caiaphaa,  a  Sadduoee.  flTO 
rf,^^  his  Dlaoe  in  genealosiios,  2*8 
slolii^  ^*^  lessons  langh 

Can^i£"Z^f™°f^^*"^^'^''-''*^^'^ 
""'  ^^^  spared,  4S2;  the  oilrst 
-..-m  did  not  affeat  the  riehteous 

Candor  of  instrirad  writers  illastri 

ianon,  meaning  of;  books  of,  14; 
presBTTed,  ion  how  setded,  04.  9S 
catalognoB  of  the  bookj,  93,  loo-  ] 


Capellus,  his  serrfces  In  Bibll 


1  Crltl- 


•s 

Captivity, 


.  its  g. 


"I 
Bridg£'™""sy8tMn*tlc  D; 


t  of  all  plants, 
n  Scripture  de- 


nony  of  (he  Scripinre  Pro- 


geographical    position, 

and  results.  Mi;  pro- 

=....«  ■j.h  -im  -,  reWm  from,  508. 

on*/^^'  "noJsls  of  praetioal  espo- 

on' tlieConneoHon  of  the  Two  Core- 

nant^  141;  on  the  systematic  study  of 

e^ptore,^lBSl    on   the   richness   of 


n  AtHl  objeo^ 
eernlng,Sfi6-T. 


Cerinlhians,  660. 
Chaldteans.  propheoies 
Chaldee,2T;  chapters 


Chnat,  a  chief  ttiema  of  Sortpfure, !«[ 
of  propheey,  SS7;  his  work,  how  fore- 
oltl,3&:  pardeulars foretold, li7i  pre- 
'■     ■■      oraina  413; 


tils  death  and  raBurreolioi.,  „ 
on  hts  ahHraot«ff,8ST;  jjradual  rovela^ 
tioosoClSl;  mysteries  oonneotad  with, 
146;  phj^ioa!  cause  of  his  death,  134; 
joumevings  on  the  night  of  his  be- 
irayiil,3(M;  hl«  DlTinJly,  (he  doctrine 
>nhe  early  ohqroh,2M;  prored  from 

-iij  /„__. nt,  DS4  (sea    '"""'>-  "" 

id  dignity.  SI 


■iorilj 


,  .-  Moses  and  Aaron,  089:  all 
in  him,  016:  In  thoGospels,  on-ls 
inB,ei4:  his  Rloiiemeni,  360; 
orliisministiT,62I;  -its  sou- 
ignlwid,  his  iTBath,  his  first 


Burton's  Bampton  Led 
BuEhe  on  EvideneeB,  63 


stian.i.pecull. 
aat,  lu,  thei; 
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fttifli  lnSor!plnr8,I63i 
the  Hoapel,  31*. 


.  t«  BpfBad 
IffiGDity  In,  kom 


Chtouology,  pecuii ,  ..„ 

modea  or  writiDn  TO;  of  reokouiu 
261-2;  of  Old  TeSMneot,  »R-BO;  001 
paiatiTfl  cl^m  of  Hebrew,  Septuagii 
And  Samnriton,  250;  utilitr  of,  m  teAC 
Ihr  moral  troth,  Z&;  diSareni  epoc 
o^SM;  rules  £0r  framing  a  sysMm.  2f 

ibo  troth  of  the  Pentateuoh.  432; 
the  Gospels  S2e-33;  of  the  Acts  a 
EpiBdes,  M4r^.    (Bee  Assfiia,  Eg) 


eof  Jiia 


QnsaieupflEeastoNew  Testament  words, 

Claud 

Clima 

Coaat^  meanii^  01,  auB. 

Codeii  Code,  meaning  cf, 

Van,  etc.,  IT.  81,  *!,  118;   rendioga  of 

Cod.  Alex.  IT,  £S. 
CoraJSte  languagas  of  Scriptnre, 

ot  in  interpi'Btation,  220 
ColoasianB,  Epistle  to,  IBS.  SSI'S. 
Coming  One, toe,  220,  aas,'  a«. 
Coming  {second]  ofOhcis^aU. 


tnetiag,3fi3i  r 
Scripture  w 


cal  and  posiliie,  SU-O. 
xpressed  in  Heb ,  Ifll; 
.  Scripture  (see  Farsl- 

w  Testament,  16. 


Compiutenalan  Ni 

Conjectutal  readings  and  emeadati 

CoDneotion  (historical),  of  the  two  Tes- 

ConstituUon,theJB»lah,  deeorlbed,4S2. 
Context,  oee  ot,  in  fixing  sense,  ISt>-9Z, 

210;  in  suggesting  lesflons,  412-13. 
Conttwliotlons  (apparent),  of  Scripture 

their  origin,  Tl,  ITl,  1^,  186,  IBS,  Wi 

251-2,  2a  Mil   how  reoonotled  (tin 

foregoing  pages,  etc),  S92-8. 
CimtroFeray,  dimoiilt;  of  oondnoUng.  43S 
ConTersatlon,  oarriage,  charlt/,  meanioi 

Corinih,  Its  characlet  and  importance 

ens. 

Corinthiatis  (the),  Epistles  to,  B5S-S((. 
Corruptions  ot  Christianity,  how  met, 

«6-T0B-l:  whence  originating,  MfrJJS. 
CoKmogoniea,  ancient,  ootapared  with 

Seripmre,  examples  of,  liB. 
Couneel  of  God  agrees  with  his  promises, 

Covenant,  meaning  of,  13;  the  new,  tlie 

old  unieiled  and  eompleied,  436. 
COTiiuuite,  different^  menUoiied  ia  Scrip- 


7za 

w.th    Javid:  himself  refers 
e  Messiah,  4S->. 

plain  texts,  274,  2SD;  dimcul- 


unpls  t. 


young 


Dates  of  English  Bible,  whence  lakeo, 
"''*-  dlscrepanoiea  of,  origin  of,  251. 

_  . .. .  nz  on  symbolical  looguage,  34S. 

Uaiid,  a  man  after  God's  ownlienrc,  201; 
his  rtghteonanasfl  eiplaioed,  IW;  liia 
propheeies  of  Christ  4BTj  Christ  spoken 
of  under  his  name,  S^;  his  cbarBoK'r 


(idson'a  Bjblloni  Crit,  46,  etc 

risen  on  Prophecy,  1 10. 

t.  Jewish,  how  divided.  23T. 

wons,  their  qnaliflcations  and  dutios, 

ut  Sea,  186. 

dioation,  feast  oC  471. 

ductiona  &om a;tiptiire,au(hoiily  of, 


D,  135, 1; 


,244,358. 


IieTelopnient  in  Scripture,  15 

of,  lliS.- 
Denis, moanlngof,T3;  thede' 

sonailly,  416.    (See  Satan.) 
Diffloulties  of  Scripture,  how 

atudiad,  origin  of,  378;  In  ■ 


Discrepancies,  apparent,  of  Chronii^les 

and  li:ingE,t8S:  of  the  Gospels,  631). 

(SeeContradiotions.) 
Dispensations,  auooesslTe,  character  and 

duration  of  eaoh,  161-4. 
DlvifllDiiB0(01d'rest«nent,13,78:  oCHeir 

Testainent,38,T2a;£uthalianseotions. 

Sfl:intoehapl«rs  and  verses,  77;  ucs^o- 

Ammoi^IS-^ESiaS.)  '    *"  "'    '*™ 
Divisions  among  ChtlBOans,  the  sin  and 

Docetffl,850. 

Doctrine,  how  illnalratod  by  e  xample,  443. 

Doctrines  of  Scripture,  the  foundation  i>f 

morality, 362;  to  beheld  consisteniJy, 


DomesUo  usages  amon^  the  Jews,  276-80. 
Dutiea  of  Christians  to  God,  to  man,  W 
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E*r.LE,  hahlig  of,  iiiuatrnfe  Dirlao  teaci 
Erniflia  menHoned  in  Scriptura,  209-70. 

Ei-filosinsjea,  botik  of,  Inie  key  to,  611-14. 
EoolesiasllcftI  wrllerB.  their  lestimony  od 
Ihegenuinenepeof  8erlp(ure,lg;  oFlha 
wi™  oentunes  nnnnaed,  lOT. 

Edom,  propheeiea  on,  63t7lulfllnieiit  ot, 
EconoDiT,  the  old,  CSB-90. 
Egypt,  riistoiy  ot,  Ms,  M5;  propht 


EleoiiOQ,  how  taught,  S58. 
Hi,  how  panishej  244. 
Ehhu'a  hamili^,  ISB. 

aiiinant  piety  enforced,  MS. 

EiigllBh  rersjons:  snlhoriwd,  what,  86; 

Sl-76;ht8loi7Olf7B-80i  Wjolifle-s,Tyn. 
dale's,  CoTetdale'B,  70,  SO-  Geneitm 
INjuay,  Bhemish,  etc,  su  ' 

Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Greek  Con- 
cordanoos,  33,  iSU. 


Epistles,  how  to  be  sladied,  ( 
Eifl  of  Jiabonassar,  6«;  yai 

epoohs,  245-11, 

Error,  ilsprogrea 

^  n™.         e^r 

-  ,aii: 

EsEentlfd  trulhs,  what,  I7S,  359. 
Esther,  book  of,  sre-f. 
BUiios,  how  Inught  In  Sorlplure,  149. 
EU)  opia  language,  2B,  and  versioQe,  43. 
Eihnography,  use  ol,  43». 
EUmology,I)ow  fern  guide, 218. 


taught  under  *» 


ifit  1S7!  pTOdueea  good  works,  200, 
Ij  lhec^ftofGod,lSl;  man'Hresp^ 
iilny  ior,  SiSi   how  jirodoced,  (to,- 


the  principle  of  obedi 


Felix,  bis  charae^r,  1G2,  2i 


Eiaugelist 


■  of,  127. 


aningof 


EiHed.los-B;  aitemaland  internal  Hi 
moial,  m;  litoi^y,  133;  spiritual,  IS 
iTanloriai1hin,howremoYei(  110  (Si 
Aulheniiqity,  Eoclesiaatloal,  Qenuin 
ness,  Peniaieooh.) 
EtIU  how  o.eiTuled,  *62. 


ended  to 


jodly,  7t 


LI3-H9;  rules' for  lnio°^tin^'s8^ 
*7.    (See  AllecorieB,  Prophecy,) 

Foreknowledge,  eoneislent  with  human 
,ncke  on  practical  reading  of  Soripi 
■et'a  Concordaa'oe,  m 

G'*'^"*^  the,  their  origin  and  charac. 

Gaia.  prophecy  on,  533. 
gehenna,  origin  of  the  name,  301. 

GenealOBies  of  Scripture,  osa  o£  MB. 

Genesis,  l>ook  of,  435. 

(Jonlilea,  effeot  of  Jewish  rule, «»-.  Iheir 
need  of  Ihe  gospel,  536-9;  how  met  by 
the  gospel,  b36;  preparation  for  reeeii- 
uig  fliEin  into  the  ahuroh,  632-4-43, 


Geography,  QtlH^  of,  2B2;  difflonltios  ei. 

pioinedbjjSOOj  OHdina  of  292-301. 
Geology,  432. 
Gerard's  InBtitnlas,  221. 
Gibbon  ontfiBeflBots  of  Ihe  gospel,  13X 


Glory,  1  ha,  403. 
Glossarieion  Borlpturo,  224. 
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g  o^  oDDnection 

rerbal  ogceenieiil,'  Ma;  htu-many  ui 
R28;  appnrentdisorepanGies.esT   ' 
lo  be  nutioed  In  Mudving.  fSS. 

6oyemm?rt,  Chi 

GrsduaL  disalosui 


Grecian, 


,ian  duty  to,  097. 
of  truth  in  Old  and 

1  the  Pentateuch,  ugument  o!, 

K)ft 

nost  cirilized  and  moat  idaiH- 

igiiage,il8i 


oaandGntmmarewiUi 
3O14;  Greek  arUole,  imporianoe  ofi 

Greek  Scriplnres,  earll&dt  Terslona  of^ 
the  Septuaeint^  21i  history  and  com- 
parativa  nlue  of;  ablet  editions  of; 
ver!uon9tniuiefi;oni.l6-1':MSS  0^16, 
41:  quotBtion8fmin,mFatJiers.l8:uaB 
oCinmtierpretBtian.224i  biBtoryoftbe 
text  of  Mew  Testament.  3B;  teetia  «■ 
ceplvt,  16.  (Bee  Aristaas,  Oiigen,  Vi- 
rions i-eadln^l 

Greeks,  peculiar  meaning  oC,  306. 

GroveT 
Growth, 


ShiDugh  tlie  wi 


a,  described,  27 


Habit, 

HabttaL___. , 

Ungenbach  on  Ihe  npirit  in  whioh  the 

Hseg^,  book  of;  propheoleeoonoerning 

HiiaiogrBpha,  what.  14. 
Hares'^Chvnnoloinf,  aM, 
ij„ii  Di-h "— ^a,  aSBi  on  Euthi 


Maiid-book.  a 


UaiK 


.otil,!; 


.'Itlco,  meaning  0 
lony  of  Ihe  Gospels,  how  fiamei 
id.  in  what  sense  enjoined,  131. 


Hebrew  Scfli^ures.  eatllesl  prif 


s.Einst1elo,63 
ims'olNewTci 


Herod,  pei 
death  of 
theGi 


the  oar^f  chni-oh,  ■ 
Herod  Agrtppa,  & 


History,  nuturaL  its  use,  3%4. 
History  of  the  Bible,  on  what  principle 
written,  lilt  regarded  as  aUegorlaBl> 

iTS-B.saa;  dUScmties,as:2^. 

Historical  books  of  Scripture,  Jewish,  an 
arrangement  of ;  by  whom  written,  iT3; 
onwhatprinoinles.4T*;  religions  char- 
acter of  Did  Te.«tamBnt  history,  49iM[ 
ohronologiciJ  order  of,  +78-7, 514-23. 

HodyonLSX,21. 

Holiness,  Idea  o£  how  tanght.  1721  m- 
preme  Imporlanee,  12S-t.  8.V);  promntt  d 
bT  ihe  gospel,  ISO:  the  frnit  of  feitli, 
las. 

Hoi    " 


lyanlrit,  needed  in  raadineUie  Bible, 
■  rt;  how  repealed  in  Old  Teslameut, 
161:  his  personality  and  olHce,  eii-i. 

Homologoumena,  QO. 

Horeb  and  Slnu,  1B6. 

Horn,  the  little,  o[  Daniel's  prophecy,  SBU 

Home's  introdut-ion,  48.  etc. 

Horsley  on  the  Enillsh  Bible,  170. 

Hosea,  book  of,  M-Sj  marriage  of  the 
prophet,  meaniiiB  0/,  81,3. 

Houses,  eoBtern.  azl-o. 

Human  nature.  Beriplure  teaching  on, 
141-£8;  portraits  of,  SS;  its  tendencies 


Iw™,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  importanoe  of 

Idolatry,  under  the  law,  treason,  403, 
IdlimffifllSeaEdom). 
Immortality  belieied  In  l>y  Old  Te>.rH- 
ment  saints,  3S3;  donbtsd  by  he»theo. 


9>>or,03:  what  it  all 
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440;  helps  lo,  230;  ofPialmi;  Bong  of 

Solomon,  503;  Proverbs,  608;  Eeefeai. 

s9teB,51I;  Joel.B37-8;  Zeobarlah,ST2-3. 

(Sbs  particular  booka.) 
Intoileation,  meaning  of,  in  figures,  2 
IntroduKtion  to  booka  of  Scripture,  b 

Irony,  examples  of,  131. 

ISniaK,  book  of,  Sf3. 

Israel  and  J  udah,  different  hiatorles 

a23~i;  fpicitusl  meaning  of  "larai 

S3L 
Isthmian  games,  699. 
(laiic,  the  old  version,  47. 
ItaKae.  meaning  ot  in  Scripture,  TB. 
■lipo,  meaning  of,  390. 


Kennicott,  his  Ubors,  17,  M^. 
Kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  God,  23T,  t 

Kinga,  books  of,  488-9;  to  be  oompa 
with  Chroninles,  490-521,683-6. 

Kings.  oompatativB  vieiv  of  teigna 
those  of  Israel  and  Jildah,  6S4-E 

LsHBNTATioHS.  book  of.  B6Y. 
[/amy's  Apparatus  Biblieua,  312. 


Japheth,  propheoy  on,  IIS. 

Jehoshaphai,  Aii, 

Jephthab'e  vow,  393. 

> i_.j^  (^uIj  y^  653^7;  different  ai 


Jethro,  his  difiitrent  ni 
Jewa,  propheoiea  oa, 
and  riles  typic'   " 

Jo?^to 


ISO  jn  relat^n  to,  fftH. 


Liberty,  spiritual,  in  things  indifferent, 

«5S.  6ti. 
Liaht.  meaning  of,  111-89;  God  is  hght 

LighUbot^  Horte  Heb.,  233. 

'iSu,  habits  of  251. 
iaoo  on  the  Parabiss,  321 ;  on  the  Pro- 
digal Bon  and  the  rich  man,  119-20. 
qcke  on  'Ideology,  170;  on  general  truth, 
immon-plaoe  Book,  iH;  on 


Lord's  L._ 
lielsl,  SI 


pislles, 
iipper.commt 


Joseph,  hie  history  and  ohsraoter,  *lfl,  462. 
count  of  Felix,  M!,-  uaa  ot,  in  inter- 

Ji.abuii,bookaf.lT;,'  relation  to  the  Pen- 
laieueh,  182;  lemons  t«ught  in  (he  life 

e,  year  oi;  1T2. 
,  liaat,  seaso—  - 

ine  tenoher 

Judo,  Epistle  of;  a 

■7U1. 

Judges,  book  of.  431;  moral  oondi tic 
the  Israelites  under,  182. 

Judgment,  the  last. 099;  qnalilleane< 
in.  363;  shadowed  forth  in  Old  T 

Jiisimcalion  by  faith.  Scripture  vie> 

onisequentoa.dTS.     ' 


blessings  coniseqi 


>led.  Ul,  132. 


rnoy  of  Sitriplnren,  22: 


Mark,  Gosi»l  ot,  021-2. 
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BoflJiBLordJe8n!.an. 
age,  4i5^:  unftodly.  mischief  of, 
its   dujea,  e&i  meaning  ol,  ' 

I'sBibliOBlCtilidsm.  49,107. 

UASOTa,60B;  Maaaretic  lexl^  43,  4ti. 
ftJatthen,  Gospel  o£  619-21. 


UaiKli's 


n  ths'  praoSi^^fll 


divided  among  the  lews,  SSS. 
3  history,  606-8;  predlotJona 


Measinh,  prepsrBtlons  fof  his  oo 

443. 
MesopotnmiB,  W3, 
Meta^,  i19~i. 
Metaphor,  1Y4. 
Metoiiyn,y,17*. 
Mieah,  book  ot,  BIS-O. 
MichseJis'  IntrodueUon,  SS. 
Mill's  Symbology,  3*8. 
Miiieiat9,2GSj-7ii. 
Uinl5teF,213;  ChiisUaQ  tninialore, 

Mirooles,  OYideuce  of,  110:  nun^b 
lili  books  on,  1]0;  o(  our  Lori 

Uirne'ulous  gifts,  theii   use,  DOS. 


Uorollly,  Christ 

rounded  on  di 

Moriah,  Mount, 

Uoses,  his  t;tuic 

God,  126. 

MourciMa.  east* 
hi  jrrli,  26S-B6. 
WyBtery,  It,  IBL 

NiHiH,  book  of, 


ileta  words  of  English  Beiipture% 

vnUie  of:  hoir  used  as  medicine,  ZSS; 
feast,  23£. 

TestJiment— meaning  of  name.  13; 

I'ious  readings  0^24;  our  Lord's  tes- 

nony  to,  sfl,  S;  a  moral  history,  1*2; 

uo  VB,        ,  on  11^^  _^^^^., 

.__.,12J;  isUia 
temporal  pro- 

01  i"ves,'Mou  ntofrSBS-T. 


r,  theii 


^"^athan,  his  chara/iter,  485, 

Testament,  491 ;  heathan,  how 
In  Snripture,  143. 
Kolnrul  history; 

parUoiilar  esampl 

NfiRnder    on    the    

history,  376  j  hie 


itillty  oC  2M;  Botany, 
— '"-  -pture,aao-H! 


Oiigen's  Heiapla, 


PHUHruB,  131i   on   devotional  virtues, 
Pnlni'tree,  an  emblem  of  the  Christian, 

Far^W^,  defined,  176;  how  differ  from 
figures.  318;  when  us*id,314;  how  liir 
intei'petaUnn  may  be  pushed.  31il; 
scope,  816;  of  OldTestumenliSlfli  of 
Se«  Testament  olassiiled,  3l»-IDi;  of 
Good  SamarilaD  and  Prodigal  Son,  31  «i 


Kebuebadne 
Neh      ■  ■     ■ 


Nei-< 


I,  book   ot,  (177; 


a  the  Old, 385-^6;  I 


inuurLst,  oi-j;  to  be  atudiwi  wmi  i 

^ee  Teirtament.) ;  lanmnge  of.  7ia 
HewloD.  bishop,  on  prophet  -,  UO, 


ling  of,  B3 


;  Paragraphs,  in*. 


liragi'aph  B 
porunce  o1u..uub, .,. 

Bring;  verbal  paroflelB,  201-3;  paral- 
s  of  idoas,;204;  influence, on  text, 

im'iCTllnce   iSr  studying  ^ithTs^ratet^ 

Parallelism,  iise  of  )n  intarprefalion  lIBj 
synonymcLis,  102;  autiLiielio,  lb3;  ooifr 
stnu)tive,ML 
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Paaaover,W69-.TO;  wh8IlheM,2Mi  ou 
MimsatSSS;  typeof  Christ,3ia-Ifl, 

Paiienoe  InTolved  ia  Mtb,  690. 

PatrJHrch3,thoirdiapflDsa^oii.lB4;  fnfr 
of,  449;  their  regfli-d  fiir  a  fntni-o  lil 

riiDl.  his  ohsi-acter,  apostolic  Buthoril 
«es:  last  words,  701;  his  Epistles 
auihorlt^   and  caaonicity   c£  Sb,  i 


s  offering.  4es. 
ileQoli,  Its  SHes; 


ts  tiHes:  irenniDei 
iwHoned  %  Hob 
y,  431-5;  YBinouBdr 
iparing,43i;  peeuli 


'erfsci 


in  words  in  ^liptuce,  33;  ve 
a»;  daolTiDeofeTil,&e. 
Peter,  honored  as   the  inslrame 

U33;  his  last  writleu  words,  eiis. 
Pelra,hi8torvof,30r. 
Pharaoh  hardened  hy  merej,  39 

Pharisees— Pliarfsatam.  GOT-S-IO. 
Philemon,  EpisUe  lo,  683. 


r  akgni^anc4 


Plagues  of  Egypt, 

Platouiioti,  its  inllueace,  WO. 
Playfair'aohoronology,2St. 
Plural,  how  ased,  1817 
Poetry,  peculianiiea  ot,  43B-41. 
Policy,  worldly,  often  deBtmutive,  S24. 
Polyglot,  Coniplnteiislan,   IS;    London, 

Popery,  norelUes  of,  2*3;  &l9e  inlerpre- 
iaiJon3Otl9<l-204,  etc;  adds  to  Ucrip- 
tui'e,  lliii    mlecliievouit   infiuence  ot 

Poi-ier,  Seott,  41!.  M. 

PnipHcnJ  reading  of  Scripture,  saggeB- 
406-44:  theology,  what,  3S. 

Iked  for  by 
aposijea,  ocn;  now  onei'cd  under  tJie 
finspel,   fl73;   promotsd   by   promise, 

[ecepts,  peculiarity  of  Scripture,  HU-T, 


Pi^torium,  wliaC,  30G. 


I...!        ' 

Precious  stones  of  Seripture,  2T1-2. 

Pi-esnmptive  eFidenee,10S. 

Priesf,  meaning  of,  217-18;  { ieir  duties, 

support^  etc.,  4e4r4B. 
PromieaB.  a  roTelntlon  of  God^  counBel, 


lations,  S69:  ouiht  to  guide  to 

andhohneBa,3fb. 
'roper  meaning  of  words,  what  1 
•rophecj,  revives  in  Samuel.  4SI 


:  last  of  tlie  New, 
subordinate 

moral  and  evangel JS(iri46f  do^e  or 
repented  spplications  ot  3S3-4,  3S6i 
lulsB  of  interpretation,  335-T:  sano- 
tioned  by  New  Tentament,  3881  two 
systems,  33B;   agi'eement,  346j  difi^ 


G:  prophee; 


ProphcUcal   books  epitomized,  SI8-3D,- 

tabular  view  of,  fsii. 
Pi'opitifttion.  what  2a6. 
PioBelvlea,  605. 
ProCL-rbS-book of.WO-ll;  rules fbr study 

OESOS;  example8ofeij»Bltion,60e-ll, 
Piovidenee,— of  God  illastrated,  43^B78t 

JesBons  of,  600;  myslary  of,  41fl;  God 

in  history.  126;  requii'CB  submiasion, 

Psaliiia,  name,  Jewish  dlTielon  o£  Ut, 
ment  o[  'iWiseud,  Tfiolnok,  etc'^f^ 


I'urgntory.  on  vihat  passage  it  is  sup- 
^W^^}ni!m''^^  i««,  spiritual  aia- 
Purim,  feast  of.  471. 

QnAuim,  how  oxpressad  in  Hebrew. 
Questions  in  reading   the   New  Teala- 


ot  on  tti 


jsided.  3' 


3;  truths  tuuglit  ii^ 
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Pjiin  rnider  God's  conlrol.  30*;  ucns 
Bainbaoh'B    "InsUtutioaes    Herrliec 
Itatber]  meaoiug  ot,  ise. 
BebecsSi  lessons  taUKhl  in  her  hisb 
BeeonciliiiiJca.  tr 


imption 


Belnti 


plied  I 


•  God,  ITl;  a 

sdsd  but  not  

>y  BiamplBH,  319, 375 ;  by  para- 


Resurrection,  doctrine  of,  BBS;  of  Ohrij 
anOLdTestamsnttypaj  fhaflrstfruii 


iniaiia,the  crown  of  pride,  M 
imaritftQ  langaagB,  2?  i  Pentat 
50;  chronolp,!j-;i«. . 


iltigof,2CT;  ilsso 
!r  taught  and  enforced,    I 
and  subjectlTe,  W 
tJ,H76. 


nposed,  Bll. 
ir  daty.aH, 


3cli0Blsenius  Rnra  Keh..  2^. 

Soholii.  New  TestaraeatW. 
Sr.hooia  of  tbe  prophets,  592. 
Science,  agreement   of  Sorlptare 


.  nretation,  TOS^;  lessonB  revealed  In, 
713;  eLoaing  chapters  ot.  cmpsred 
with  other  ohaptei-a  of  Soriptiire,  71B. 

Bevenne  of  Judka  in  our  IJord's  dar, 
zm;  different  liinda  of;  how  collected, 
i8S-8 

Reverence  needed  in  studyingSoripturi 
\2,mm.  '^ 

Rhemish  Testament^  SO. 

less  of  Sod,  I 

id-are. 

i  ohnroh,  Wi.  rocks  of  Scrip- 

pire  fbrelold.  118,  BBl. 
Epistle    to,   scope,   contents, 
imenl,  666;  eharacler  of  the 
MiT;    Tftrious    readings,   23; 
00;    reconciled   with  James, 

MSS.Of,17,4 


Scripture,  study  05  11. 177-a.    ( 
Old  Testament,  Written  Reyi 
Sea.  meaning  o5  SCB. 


rfiyjustlflca 


liahed  )i 


Bnth,  lessons  taiighl  in  her  history,  483f 

book  of,  482;  place  in  histoid,  510. 
Kyan  on  the  e&ets  of  leliigioa,  13a. 

BABUATHiWhen  Instilnted;  howto  be  ob- 
served, 445;  iaw  ot,  mixed,  3GSi  Sab- 
bntli-day's  Journey,  ZSS, 

SabhaticRj  year,  Aoa. 


mbeis,  tenelH,  and 


alts.  357,451;  hew  punit 
.. .  js,  62*-?i  refeiTed  to  tn  __.,.... 
Biml,  1S6,  SSO. 
Sodoin,  ?uilt  of.  244. 
aohai-  ofR,  Simson,  238. 
"  '  Dmon,  his  character  and  reign.  4S2-S, 
issiniuld  its  roaiilla,241;  prophecies 

I.  the  woi%.  how  osed,  181-3. 

lal,  5U9-C;  slgalflcaace,  abuso  In  io- 

Sonas  of  degrees,  198,  (KK. 
OpiiTt.  Holy,  how  revealed,  Itl,  S4T;  Mr 
[eachiuB  needed,  177;  given  at  Penie. 
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i,olt!''anlo( 
''  of  Tabei 


pa      Christ  snil  of  thfl 
toy   teonnecvedwith 


inHight,  ITJ; 
ImporlsDoe 


Timothy,  dais  and  eonlsnts  of  EpistlBs 

to,m-o. 
Titwij   date,   acope,   and    coatants    o£ 


of  Soriptura,  early,  19, 16, 


Frenoli. ! 
Geoi'ipan, 


Elliiopio.  Persian,  Hreelt,  Script, 
Syrlac.  Vuleale.) 
TranaiationsiUtiiilyotforinterpretatioo, 

TreKBllea,  principle  of  classiljing;  MSS. 


Trammius  Concordance,  230. 
Tropes,  nS-B.    (^e  Fifraratiie.) 

Type^    na-3,    816-l'o,    Ifk^,    Kb    di- 
visible    inio    (I.)    i>srMnni,— AdaiTi, 

StttortMl^ThB  Brazen  Serpent;  (3.) 
Sdigii^a  7nsii(«eflj,-TBb8rnaole,  Mnr ' 
cy-aeat,  Saoriflce,  Paaaoysr,  eW.    See 


Unctiaritablenesg,  sin  ol,  439. 

Uncial  MSa.,11. 

LTDteanstated  words  of  Scripture,  T5. 


tues  have  their  counterfeits,  45D. 
itini  the  sins  of  the  fethers  on  i 

Mire's  abuse  of  Eoclesiastes,  513; 

'gate"hialorySf,'a>,48;  errors  in  le 
t;  utility  ot2l». 

EtBomoji    on    Scripture    ditflculti 


yss'Keyto  theJiynibulic* 
fcrlpture,34a.       " 
ieirfs  New  Testament^  Sa 


White 


winds,  ei 


iot,ail 


..... ...ling  of,  VS. 

WiKdom,— is  with  the  meek,  178:  of  out 
"      '  129,  fll4-l»;  man's  to  he  diMrust- 
!;  worldly,  folly  of,  In  Jeroboam, 
ested  ^  afiliclinn,  JUi  in  Prov. 

Word  of  Go^,  sljtnincanoa  of  title,  14, 
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of.  ^e^  pablic,  lunDOg  Uie  Jews,  4M    a 
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tBAK,  ciTil  and  ecolaf 
batlcaljOf  Jubilea,  47 
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